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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

The title we have chosen for this publication will, we 
hope, be sufficiently explicit to indicate our design; 
yet, in our first number, we feel anxious to explain 
as fully as possible the nature and scope of the " Pho- 
tographic News." 

Photography has undoubtedly attained to the dignity 
of a Science ; and among the marvels of this age of dis- 
covery, there are perhaps none so great as those that are 
associated with this art. The pagan nations of anti- 
quity worshipped the sun, whose genial warmth impreg- 
nated nature, and clothed the hills with verdure, flowers, 
and fruit ; but we have learned a wiser lesson ; we have 
scientifically utilised the object of pagan worship, and 
made his golden rays subservient to the purposes of an 
artificial life. Philosophers have yet to discover " What 
is electricity," though practical minds have already 
harnessed it to a girdle that encircles the globe, and bid it 
bear with lightning speed our thoughts and wants across 
vast continents and beneath intermediate seas. Its 
elements^ and attributes are not denned ; but* never- 
theless, its work is ascertained, and this mysterious agent 
is pressed into the service of mankind. So chemists 
have yet to analyse the sunbeam, and tell us accurately 
what it is; but practical philosophers have already 
made it a willing and obedient servant. It paints for 
them pictures instinct with life and beauty, and with a 
fidelity so truelhat art cannot imitate it. Thus does it 
convey new lessons to the disciples of science, and inspires 
her votaries with simpler and purer tastes, and with 
loftier aspirations after proximate perfection. This 
faithful but somewhat capricious servant may now no 
longer resist the power of the human will, for Niepce 
de St. Victor, the modern Laputan sage, has taught us 
how we may store the sunshine in our cellars, and in a 
moment release it from imprisonment, amid the pro- 
found darkness of the night, to fix with delicate and 
perfect accuracy a living memorial of endeared objects. 
Those wonderful agents, steam and electricity, readily 
obey the wand of the modern magician, and effect an 
immediate realisation of human desires ; but no dis- 
covery can compare with this, the last and greatest acqui- 
sition that the bold hand of science has snatched from the 
secrets of nature. And yet new mines of undiscovered 
wealth invite the enterprising disciples of this, as 
of every other science. The exhaustless stores of na- 



ture are unfolded to us only as pressing wants urge 
on adventurous spirits to ransack her boundless re- 
sources. 

To encourage and sustain such enterprise is the object 
contemplated in the establishment of the " Photo- 
graphic News." "We have carefully studied the 
subject, and are convinced that such an organ is 
imperatively necessary to meet a palpable demand. 

The features which will distinguish the "Photo- 
graphic News," and render it the most valuable medium 
of information, not only to professed photographists, 
but also to all who are interested in the development 
of science, will be— 

I. Under the head " Notes and Queries," replies to 
correspondents who may seek information on photo- 
graphic and other scientific subjects of a kindred nature. 

II. Information, derived from foreign as well as 
domestic sources, of all discoveries and improvements 
in photography, optics, photographic chemistry, and 
other cognate sciences. 

IIL Elementary lessons in photography, together 
with a dictionary of photographic terms. 

IV. Reviews of books on photography and its 
kindred sciences, and critical notes of exhibitions of 
photographs and other works of art. 

Y. Reports of the transactions of English and 
foreign photographic and other learned societies. 

The " Photographic News," as the recognised organ 
of photography, will be the guide and instructor of the 
beginner, the medium of communication and inter* 
change of ideas between more advanced students, and 
the record of all improvements and discoveries which 
may take place in the art, or in the allied sciences of 
optics and chemistry. 

We will not dwell any longer upon the importance 
of the task that we have undertaken, but will address 
ourselves carefully to the work, relying on the generous 
indulgence and on the liberal patronage of those 
whose interests we are endeavouring to promote and 
to secure. We are aware, that in undertaking to smoothe 
the rough path of investigation and experiment, we accept 
serious responsibilities, but we are sustained by a firm 
reliance on the varied talent which has been placed at 
our disposal, and on the abundant resources that we 
possess. We do not, therefore, doubt our power of 
rendering our performances equal to our promises. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A LENS. 

Mr. Editor, — In commencing a series of short com- 
munications on the practice of photography suited to 
your periodical, a difficulty presents itself in the general 
arrangement of the subjects, owing to the importance, 
or rather necessity, of making each paper, as far as 
possible, complete in itself, as well as intelligible without 
continual reference to former ones. Especially must 
we provide against its being dependent upon those that 
are to follow. Perhaps this difficulty is best met by a 
subdivision of the various items to be treated of, taking 
each, firstly, in its most simple form or condition, and 
subsequently, and in succeeding chapters, dealing with 
the more complicated cases. 

Adopting this course, at least for the preseut, and 
selecting the choice of a lens for a subject, let us proceed 
to consider the same in its most simple form, viz., 
where that choice lies between two or more lenses of the 
same (or very nearly the same) focal length and aperture. 
Such a selection is not unusually the first difficulty 
of any importance which the tyro in photography 
encounters. Chemicals of good quality he can now 
readily procure in almost all localities ; a camera, 
suited to his wants, with nearly the same facility ; and 
even if the latter be a little rickety, he can use it with 
tenderness ; or, should it be leaky (of light inwards), 
the chink may be stopped, or a cloth tlirown over 
during work ; while an indifferent lens can only be 
remedied by substituting another of better' quality. 
To choose, therefore, in the beginning a good lens, or 
the best of several Vthe lower priced lenses, nominally 
the same, often differ exceedingly in quality), is im- 
portant to the beginner. 

To expect that the tyro in photography can adopt, 
with any certainty, the usual recommendations to 
choose his lenses by actual photographic trial, is to 
expect at his hands that for which long experience 
alone can qualify him. Fortunately there is a method 
little recognised, but more generally certain, and in- 
volving no necessity for previous photographic experi- 
ence. Its correctness depends upon the fact, that all 
lenses producing good visual images are capable of 
producing good photographic ones ; while lenses inca- 
pable of affording either are incapable as to both. 
This is of course to be understood in every case of 
equal apertures. 

In the selecting of a lens from several of the same 
calibre, therefore, whether the party be a mere tyro 
or an adept, let him begin by examining their visual 
images, recollecting that the great aim of the photo- 
grapher should be to select that lens which combines, 
what photographers usually term, a large field with the 
greatest distinctness throughout—the picture, visual or 
photographic, being assumed to be received or taken on 
a plane surface. 

Now, should it so happen that in selecting a lens we 
can place the camera at a good distance (say fifty times 
or more the focus of the lens), and directly opposite to 
a long and even line of buildings, an important object 
will be gained. Such a subject is, however, of rare 
attainment, and can he altogether dispensed with by 
proceeding as follows : — 



Procure, with the lenses to be examined, two 
cameras, and attaching to each of these one of the 
lenses, place one of the cameras on a tolerably level 
surface (a table for instance), and over it the second 
camera; draw one vertical and central line with a 
pencil on the greyed glass of each camera, and bring 
the image of any small, well-defined, and well-lighted 
object, not too near (twenty times the focal length of 
the lenses will be sufficiently far), to coincide with the 
lines marked on the glass, and carefully adjust each 
camera to the best focus for the selected object ; then, 
turning both cameras, by laying Ivold of tlie under one, 
cause the images to pass from the centre of the field to 
any desired distance right or left in both cameras 
(taking special care that no disturbance of the upper 
or under camera occurs). Observe the relative in- 
distinctness thus produced. If a difference exists, 
such will of course be more apparent as the images are 
caused to recede from the centre of the field ; and 
should it be required to compare more than two lenses, 
then, retaining the better of the first pair, proceed to 
try a third lens with it, and so on. 

Should the second camera not be procurable, proceed 
as follows : — Draw three vertical lines on the greyed 
surface ; one central, the others near the extremes of 
the field, and equidistant from the centre ; adjust the 
focus carefully as before, the image of the selected object 
being at the centre line. Mark the then position of 
the lens in the tube in which it slides. Turn the 
camera (keeping the lens, if the object be rather close, 
over nearly the same part of the table) until the image 
is brought to one of the lateral lines marked on the 
greyed surface. Adjust the focus again, and mark the 
new position of the lens in the sliding tube. Take, for 
accuracy's sake, a mean of several fresh focusings, using 
at one time the position to the right, and at another to 
the left of the central one (for the lateral images are 
usually uncertain to focus for, especially in view lenses). 
The distance between the two marks so obtained, is the 
measure of the departure of the lens from a flat field 
for the distance between the central and lateral lines 
marked on the greyed surface ; and, this being noted, 
the same process is to be repeated for each lens to be 
examined; and that lens of the series which differs 
least in the so measured foci of its central and lateral 
pencils, is to be selected as giving the flattest field ; 
and, should it give an equally distinct image at the 
centre of the field as the others, is decidedly to t>e 
preferred. 

In concluding, it may be observed, that the foregoing 
method of trial has the following advantages : — 1st. 
Of simplicity. 2nd. Of being available to all, and 
under all circumstances, even at night in a long room. 
3rd. Of requiring neither previous practice in photo- 
graphy, nor any apparatus, save that of the camera 
itself 4th. As testing those defects wliich are most 
likely to be met with in excess both in the portrait and 
landscape lens. And, lastly, that the method of trial 
is such as to remove all difficulty and uncertainty as to 
the angle of the field for which we are testing the lenses 
now under trial — the trials being understood to be 
comparative ones, and the angles, under which the lenses 
are tested, being, whether the two cameras or but one 
such are used, are identical. 

V. 
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TUB STEREOMONOSCOPE.* 

BY M. A. CLACDET 

jng the image of the camera olecura on the ground 

glass, one is much struck with the beauty and perfection, of 
that representation of natural objects ; but when the very 
same image is fixed on a photographic surface, one it 
disappointed to find it very Inferior to the image made on 
the ground glass. 

It is only when the photographic image, being rendered 
binocular, produiv:, ( In- steveo-ir>|'ie i.ift-et. thai ii ■■■'.tus 
(with the exception of colour) to equal in perfection the 
image on ground glass. 

What is the cause, of this effect? It would indeed be 
extraordinary if we found it were the same in both cases. 
But how are we to believe that when both eyes behold on 
the ground gUsu Hiat which appears to be one single 
impression, this tiwjte image is ennoble of giving an appear- 
ance of relief similar to that which the visual coincidence of 
two distinct and separate images (each having a different 
jierspective) presents in the stereoscope? Tliis would be 
indeed a phenomenon, of which, at first sight, reasoning 
from the recognised principles of science, no one would 
suppose the possibility. 

But sometimes a. fact, which has hitherto escaped observa- 
tion, demonstrates the joasibility of the existence of a phe- 
nomenon that, but for this fact, would for ever have remained 
unexplained and inadmissible. 

Thus, in the course of my investigations, an unexpected 
and extraordinary fact has presented itself, from which I have 
made such deductions as have enabled me to arrive at truth. 

There was no denying the evidences resulting from the 
examination of images on ground glass. Eyes, accus- 
tomed to compare an image in relief and one without 
relief, could not be. deceived upon such characteristic effects, 
nor could they mistake the one for the other. 

An attentive examination of this image, as well as 
actual experiments, proved to me, in the most unquestionable 
manner, that the image int.-.- in relief. 

Now, as this phenomenon could not exist in violation of 
the laws of binocular vision, I began to consider whether 
the ground glass might not communicate to each eye the im- 
pression of a different perajX'ctivc; for I knew very well, 
that when this is not the case, no illusion of relief can be 
produced. I their began to examine in what manner the 
rays formed the image in the focus of the camera ohscura 
after having been refracted by the lens ; and I also 
considered what pro)>erties the image acquires when it 
comes in contact with ground glass. 

The result of my labours has been the discovery of a 
remarkable fact, and one which I believe had never been 
observed before. 

When we behold, on the ground glass of the camera 
obsoura, the impression of a solid, produced by the full 
aperture of the lens, wo perceive, in looking at it 
with both eyes, that the image it stereoscopic ; hut if 
we behold it with one eye only, it offers none of the 
peculiarities of relief. 

The stereoscopic effect is. produced in all its beauty upon 
a clump of trees in close proximity to one another. If 
one is making experiments in a photographer's atelier, one 
obtains the most remarkable effects of relief by looking at 
the reflection of objects placed on surfaces entirely distinct 
from each other. 

Thefocimeter is. very useful for thiH purpose. The focimeter 
is an instrument which serves to point out the difference 
between the yisuail and chemical foci in achromatic lenses. 
It consists of a white disc covered with black figures, and is 
divided into eight sectors, fisted at equal •lis! slices around n. 
horizontal cylinder, of IS inches in length. Tula instru- 
ment is raised on a stand. Although the sectors are lj 
inches apart, and the distance from the lira! to the eighth is 
12 inches, if the apparatus is placed before the camera 
obscuxa in sueb « manner as to enable all the sectors to 



present their surfaces perpendicularly to the axis of the 
lens, the image formed ou the ground glass represents one 
complete disc. 

If with both eyes we examine the image of this disc 
on the ground glass, we distinctly see all its sectors as 
distinct, one from the other, as when we look at the 
focimeter out of the camera ohscura. The effect is perfectly 
stereoscopic, hut ii become.-, p-eiidoseopic. that is to say, tha 
order of the planes is inverted (the nearest sector appears the 
most distant, and the moat distant appears the nearest), if 
we wake use of the peeudoscoise, just the same as if wo 
looked at the focimeter (out of the camera obscuia) with a 
I>seudo6cope. 

The stereoscopic and pseudoscopic effects only become 
manifest when both eyes are at about an equal distance from 
the centre of the image, say each at an angle of six degrees. 

But if we close either eye, or, if by moving the head 
horizontally to the right or to the left, we recede from the 
centre as much as six degrees, the image immediately loses 
all relief. 

This is also the case when the image is only produced by 
the centre of the lens, consequently, steivoseopic and pseudo- 
scopic effects are ail less up] went according to the reduction 
of the aperture of the lens. For the same reason they may 
be Been m their greatest extent, it' by means of a moving 
diaphragm, with two holes pierced through it, the image 
is only produced by the two extremities of the horizontal 
diameter of the lens. This method of making the experi- 
ments offers the most complete manifestation of the various 
phenomena, and facilitates the examination of them. 

While the two holes above mentioned are placed in a 
direction of the diameter of the lens, so that if we bend the 
head horizontally so that both eyes should be in one vertical 
line, the stereoscopic effect disappears ; and (still looking in 
this inclined direction) if we turn the diaphragm of the 
lens until the two holes take a vertical position, the stereo- 
scopic effect reappears. In like manner, by preserving the 
vertical position of the two holes, if we draw up the bead so 
as to have both eyes on the horizontal line, the image no 
longer presents a stereoscopic effect. 

In snort, there is stereoscopic effect only when the line 
passing through the two holes coincides with the line passing 
through the two eyes, and there is no stereoscopic effect when 
these two lines cross each other at a right angle. Thus, in 
turning the diaphragm on its centre so as successively to 
place the two holes upon all the diameters of the objective, 
we can at will obtain or lose sight of the stereoscopic effect, 
according as we look with two eyes in the direction of the 
line passing through the two holes or only to the right angle 
of this line. 

If we make experiments with the full aperture of the 
lens, we procure the stereoscopic effect in whatever 
direction we look, whether at the horizontal, diagonal, ver- 
tical, or any possible, angle. Wcauoc with the full aperture 
or opening of the lens, each optic axis in its inclination 
of converge ncy always eoineidis with the rays of the image 
refracted on the ground glass through one of the opposite 
points of the lens, and all the other rays ore gradually less 
perceptible as their direction departs from the hue of the 

But it is remarkable that if the image is received on 
a thoroughly opaque, surface (such ns paper, &c.) instead of 
ground glass, it never offers, in any case, the illusion of 
relief when it is examined with both eyes. 

The surface of paper or of any similar substance has the 
property of preserving to eacli eye the same intensity of all 
the rays which form the image, at wliatevcr angle one 
departs from the centre. In any position wo may 
place otirself, the visible image is the collection of all the 
different images produced through the points of the 
aperture of the lens. But if the paper is steeped in oil 
or melted wax, it acquires by this means a moltxiilar trans- 
parency analogous to that of ground glass, ond it then offers 
the same phenomena. 

What, then, occasions the relief of the image produced 
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on ground glass when one gazes on it with two eyes ? and 
what causes the disappearance of this relief when one looks 
at it in an oblique manner, moving the head from right to 
left, merely at an angle of six degrees? To solve this pro- 
blem we must call to mind some principles of binocular 
vision or of stereoscopic phenomena. * 

(To be continued.) 



PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE MICROSCOPE. 
Mr. Editor, — Perhaps it would be difficult to find any 
other invention, that is not of vital importance to man, 
which has grown in so short a period to such a giant 
size as photography. Where .has not the camera-stand 
been planted 1 Views of Home, with its ancient 
arches and stupendous Colosseum and St. Peter's, are 
quite commonplace ; Greece, with its temples of grace 
and beauty ; Egypt and the eastern lands are not for- 
gotten ; and the cedars of Lebanon, almost sacred from 
the memories attaching to them, can be seen as they 
are by the aid of this wonderful art 

But one of the most marvellous applications of its 
powers is the production of those minute pictures 
which appear as a spot only to the naked eye, but 
when placed under the microscope, show monuments- 
with every letter distinct — prints with every figure 
sharp as the original — or, perchance, some exquisite 
design. To such a production none will deny the right 
to be termed a curiosity ; but we can grant it no other 
name. It can have no great use. We do not suppose 
that it is commonly known that it is no more difficult 
— nay, we believe, much less so — to produce magnified 
images, of some few inches diameter, by the use of the 
common achromatic microscope, without any apparatus 
except a camera, that may be a simple box with a hole 
to receive the microscopic tube at one end, and the 
usual dark slide at the other. For the guidance of 
those who possess an achromatic microscope, we describe 
our method. 

"We use the common negative collodion, developed 
with the one grain solution of pyrogallic acid, and work 
as follows : — Choose a sunny day, and, having placed a 
table in the sun, arrange your microscope so that, after 
taking out the whole of the eye-piece, the tube may go 
into die camera at the lens end ; then with a cloth, or 
anything at hand, bind the tube so that no light can 
enter except through it from the object glass. The 
object is then placed in the usual slide, about the 
focal length of the object glass from it, using the 
reflector as you would by gas or lamp light. As the 
object comes nearer to the lens, the focal length 
becomes longer for the ground glass, on which it must 
be focused very accurately, and that immediatel-y 
before putting in the prepared plate, as the sun's 
motion causes the reflected light to move over a 
common object in less than a minute. Having found 
the focus, whilst putting in the dark slide and opening 
the shutter, place some opaque card, or any other sub- 
stance, betwixt the object and lens, and when all is 
ready lift up the card for some seconds, which must be 
longer and shorter according to light, focus of lens used, 
and object, — the inclosed flea (perhaps two inches in 
diameter) was taken with an inch lens of Ross 1 in seven- 
teen seconds, — then develop and fix in the usual way. 

* In a succeeding number we intend to give an engraving of the «tereo> 
monoaoope, taken from a photographs- Ed. 



This is all that needs mentioning, as every operator 
will alter the manipulation, &c, to suit his own con- 
venience. 

Doubtless many of your readers will regard this as 
nothing new, having known it, and perhaps worked it, 
for months ; but if there are a few to whom this is a 
new branch of the art, they will perhaps find it an 
amusement when the windy weather excludes them 
from working landscape — for the great drawback to tree 
and scene photographers is neither light nor the want 
of it> but the want of still days. How many days are 
bright and sunny ; yet how few are calm and still ! 

Of the objects fitted for this microscopic application 
it may be well to mention a few. Insects and flies oi 
all kinds, some of which are exquisitely beautiful : 
sections of wood, showing the sap, vessels, and veins ; 
the trunks of butterflies and moths also come out very 
well ; and, indeed, almost all transparent objects. 

The picture I send you, as I before said, was taken 
with an inch-focus object glass ; but, of course, it must 
be understood that an object glass of any focus may be 
worked in the same way. With a quarter-inch lens I 
have got the scales of the Podura an inch long, and 
quite distinct ; but as I have no print of that, I cannot 
show you its powers. This would be an easy recrea- 
tion for ladies, as many are only debarred by the 
cumbrous apparatus from pursuing the art of photo- 
graphy in all its branches. Might not this also be useful 
when some lucky mortal has an object which is very 
rare ? Here he would multiply representations of it, 
and their accuracy could only be surpassed, or even 
equalled, by the object itself. 

[We have to thank our correspondent for a beautiful 
specimen of the powers and capabilities of the arrange- 
ment he has so well described. — Ed.] 
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Printing in Carbon. By MM. Henri Gamier and 

Alphonse Salmon. 

This process depends upon the adhesion of lampblack 
to citrate of iron, which has not been exposed to light. 

A very strong solution of citrate of iron is first to be 
made ; then select a fine glazed sheet of paper, and 
have ready a dry and smooth pledget of cotton. Dip 
the cotton in the solution of citrate of iron, and 
rub it over the sheet of paper, at first rapidly, and 
afterwards more slowly to equalise the coating ; when 
prepared, allow it to dry in total darkness. When it is 
required to take a picture on this paper, place it under 
a positive print, and expose it to the light : in the sun 
eight or ten minutes will suffice, if the sky be clear, 
but without sun a quarter of an hour will do, whilst 
thirty minutes will not be too long if the sky be at all 
cloudy. 

When the paper is taken out of the printing frame 
the image will be quite visible, but it will lack energy, 
and will show no detail ; the blacks of the superim- 
posed positive will have preserved the citrate of iron oi 
its original colour and properties, and the next step 
will be to make use of these. 

Remove the impressed paper into rather a dark 
place, but with stUl sufficient light to work by, and 
fasten it by the corners on to a perfectly smooth surface, 
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face uppermost Have ready prepared some perfectly 

dry lampblack and a pellet of wadding, and now dip 

the wadding in the lampblack and pass it lightly over 

the surface of the paper. Nothing will appeal* at first, 

"but if during the time the lampblack is passing over, 

the sheet be equally breathed upon, the imcnanged 

titrate of iron will absorb the moisture, and the carbon 

-will adhere to the surface whilst passing over it, and 

some of the details will appear visible. Now breathe 

«3n it a little more, and brush the lampblack again over 

-the surface, when new details will come out ; the opera- 

-rtion is to be stopped when the carbon has been applied 

sat sufficient number of times to bring out all the fine 

detail and half tones of the picture. 

The proof is fixed by immersing it very carefully 

ixito a bath of filtered common water, quite free from 

«rlust or dirt on the surface. The citrate of iron which 

not been decomposed by the sun will dissolve, 

nd there will remain a positive picture, the blacks of 

hich are produced by pure carbon, and which conse- 

uently is unalterable by any chemical agent It can 

dried and gummed, or varnished on the surface, if 

^ntceired, and it will be finished. 

This process does not differ in principle from those 
•£. Mr. Pouncy and M. Testard de Beauregard, except 
the substitution of citrate of iron for bichromate of 
and in the mode of working. We much doubt 
liether it will ever be possible by these processes to 
really perfect pictures that will bear comparison 
th actual photographic positives, and give all the 
tints and sharpness of detail. The first proofs, 
However, which were presented to the French Society 
very satisfactory. Cosmos. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGERIA. 

My Dear Sir, — Presuming that the first number of 
tfa, e .1 must wait until I receive it before I can 
give it the denomination by which you distinguish 

it^- ig already on its way here, I propose to forward 

Ton information of my proceedings in this colony as 
frequently as possible, in the hope that your readers 
ft^ay derive some amusement, if not instruction, 
from a perusal of such portions of my letters as you 
may consider best calculated to effect that object ; only 
stipulating that, as I am a stranger in a strange land, 
a **d therefore likely to fall into errors which may place 
H*e in a ridiculous position, my name shall not be 

published. 

Of the two objects that prompted my journey hither, 
viz., the improvement of my health, and the desire to 
visit and bring away photographs of scenes where events 
Wl occurred familiar to us from our school days, I have 
W successful only in the latter. I had been told so 
much of the warmth and genial climate of Algeria, 
that when I woke the morning after my arrival and 
found it dull, cold, and raining with that steady, in- 
cessant downpour which is associated in the minds of 
niost of us with the recollection of a pic-nic party, I 
tagan to think I had been humbugged. For three 
kyg, it never, as far as I am aware, ceased to pour 
wwn in the same uncompromising style, and I had 
*Wly commenced inquiries as to the speediest means 
tf leaching Alexandria, when it suddenly ceased, and 
1 was enabled to traverse the streets and take note of 



buildings and other interesting objects with a view to 
future operations; and was gratified to find that I 
should have no lack of subjects. In the older part of 
the town the houses are lofty, and the width of the 
streets so trifling, that it would not be difficult for an 
active man to jump from a house on one side of the 
street into its opposite neighbour. I was not a little 
struck on returning to the more frequented parts of 
the town at the Frenchified appearance of everything. 
The shops were full of French goods, and French- 
women stood behind the counters, while the husbands 
of at least a good many of them were to be found 
among the tightly - belted, blue - tunicked, pegtop- 
trowsered individuals who pervaded the streets in 
every direction— proving how largely the military 
element enters into the composition of the population 
of Algiers. Cafes and restaurants are numerous, and 
are mostly kept by Frenchmen, although some of the 
former arc held by Arabs. I entered one kept by an 
Arab, — a poorly - furnished room, lighted by one 
window, from which window I was told Jules Gerard 
dropped the native who had ventured to speak in con- 
tumelious terms of Frenchmen in general, and Gerard 
in particular, upon a heap of what I may in mild terms 

describe as refuse 

I was wandering alone outside the town, when my 
attention was attracted by a superstructure, the object of 
which was so evident that I looked round for a soldier 
of whom I might inquire the nature of the crime com- 
mitted by the individual destined to have his career 
brought to such an abrupt termination. I soon found 
one, and thanks to six months of " Cassell's French," 
and some little practice, I was enabled to comprehend 
the following narrative :— A man named Gilson inha- 
bited a house a short distance from the town, together 
with his wife, her mother, a daughter about sixteen 
years of age, and another some years younger. One 
night about ten o'clock they heard a wagon drive into 
the yard, and a peculiar sound which a boy in Gilson' s 
service, absent on some domestic errand, was in the habit 
of using for the purpose of gaining admittance, made the 
family suppose that he had returned. The mother opened 
the door, and several Arabs immediately rushed in, cut 
down the mother, and then murdered Gilson and his 
wife, whose bodies were hacked in a dreadful manner. 
The youngest daughter concealed herself behind a large 
barrel, from whence she could see all that was done, 
and was thus enabled to give a description of the mur- 
derers, one or two of whom were known to her, which 
led to their speedy apprehension. The eldest daughter 
darted out of the house at the instant the ruffians 
entered ; but was pursued by two of them, who caught 
her, chopped off her hands at the wrists, and otherwise 
mutilated her in an indescribable manner ; and, finally, 
one of them, with the intention of killing her, made a 
downward cut at her head, which nearly cut away the 
forehead from the skull, and left her, to all appearance, 
a bleeding corpse. Wonderful to relate, she did not 
die, and has since been conveyed to Paris, where she 
remains at this moment ; her unfortunate condition 
but slightly alleviated by the receipt of a sum levied 
on the goods of the murderers. The object of the 
Arabs in this attack was plunder; Gilson having 
somewhat boastfully, though on the supposition that 
he was communicating with a friend, showed one of 
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the criminals some valuable articles of jewellery. The 
day following the little girl was token into the town 
to the magistrate, to whom she gave the names of at 
least two of the murderers, whom she had frequently 
seen with her father at his house. One of these men 
was a sheikh, and comparatively rich. Other arrests 
were also made, and eventually one of the persons 
arrested made a confession, upon the strength of which 
seven Arabs were placed on their trial, all of whom 
were convicted and sentenced to death — the informer 
being subsequently spared. 

I had no sooner heard this horrible tale than it 
occurred to me, that if I could get permission to 
establish my apparatus in a suitable position, the execu- 
tion would form the subject of an interesting photo- 
graph. The execution was fixed for an early hour on 
the following morning, so that I at once hastened to 
the prison, and obtained the name of the officer 
appointed to command the troops who were to guard 
the scaffold, and from him I obtained the necessary 
permission to establish myself on the spot most suit- 
able for the purpose. To avoid the possibility of 
exciting the feelings of the natives in any way, I 
determined to conduct the operation with as much 
secresy as possible. With this view I hired one of the 
light wagons used for crossing the desert, and, with the 
aid of a couple of tarpaulins, soon contrived a some- 
what capacious operating room, in which I placed all the 
requisite apparatus. By the time I had made these 
preparations it was necessary to start for the scene of 
the execution, as it was certain that an immense crowd 
would assemble in front of the scaffold. It was but a 
little past midnight when I arrived on the spot, yet 
even then the driver had some difficulty in making his 
way through the mob. Having ascertained, by means 
of my compass, the direction from which the rays of 
the rising sun would fell upon the scaffold, I placed 
my wagon accordingly ; and then, with the self-satisfied 
feeling of a man who has sacrificed his personal con- 
venience to the interests of his profession, 1 lighted 
a cigar and moved into the open air, more with 
the object of preventing any attempt on the part of 
the natives (who are great thieves) to cut a hole in 
the tarpaulins than of admiring the beauty of the 
night 

The crowd of men was immense ; and as the rays 
of the rising sun fell upon their upturned, swarthy 
faces, it was painful to see the earnest and even fright- 
ened expression of their countenances. I had been 
present not long before at an execution in France, 
which thousands had assembled to witness ; and the 
recollections of the jests and laughter I had then 
heard made the dead silence on the present occasion 
more impressive. I at first thought that this silence 
was owing to the number about to be executed, yet I 
could not reconcile this interpretation of it with the 
reports I had heard of the indifference of the natives 
to human life. I asked the driver of the wagon if such 
silence was usual, and learned from him, half a native 
himself, the reason. The Arabs are followers of Maho- 
met, and believe that their bodies, after death, will, by 
means of the tuft of hair they leave on their otherwise 
shaven heads, be conveyed by their prophet into para- 
dise, Now, the head, which is completely separated from 
the trunk by the action of the guillotine, can alone, 



according to their beliei, be placed in paradise, and' as 
the body must be left on earth, they conclude (what is 
perfectly natural, seeing the nature of their paradise) 
that this arrangement will not contribute much to the 
owner s gratification. [I have since heard, that when 
the native chiefs executed a man by cutting off his 
head, the executioner invariably left it attached to the 
body by a bit of flesh, with a view to obviating the 
inconvenience referred to above.] 

I purpose, in a future letter, giving you a detailed 
account of my photographic apparatus and arrange- 
ments for taking instantaneous pictures ; it may, how- 
ever, be interesting to your readers to know that I 
used on this occasion a stereoscopic camera with twin 
lenses. The process, of course, was collodion, some of 
Hardwich's make, and the bath contained glycyrrhisrine 
in small quantity, to which the marvellous sensi- 
tiveness I attained in some of my pictures may be attri- 
buted. My lenses (**cw) were £ of an inch in diameter, 
and 3 J in focus ; a pair of Grttbb's exquisite little pro- 
ductions, and the aperture was of the enormous size of 
$ of an inch, nearly the full aperture, and I can assure 
you, that even then they worked very sharply, and as 
rapidly as a good portrait combination. Part of the 
day before I had been busily employed in fashioning 
an instantaneous movement for uncovering the lenses ; 
and, considering that the only available took were 
those which were to be found in my jwrtmanteau, I 
think I succeeded remarkably well. The stop was not 
quite as good as if it had been turned out of one of 
your London shops, but it worked to perfection, ami 
being composed of cardboard, sewing cotton, and pins, 
it was lighter, and consequently more mobile than 
brass. My ambition was not merely to obtain a 
picture of the instrument of death, that I could have 
got any time, but to test to the utmost the wonderful 
powers with which I fancied my arrangements were 
endowed, by taking the moving objects actually in 
transition — the head in progress of falling into the 
basket, or the sharp blade in the midst of its descent. 
How well I succeeded you shall have an opportunity 
of judging, as soon as I have time to print off a copy 
of the negatives. 

The criminals were not brought 

on the scaffold together, but led up one at a time. 
The first was the sheikh, who seemed perfectly indif- 
ferent to his fete. So rapidly was he bound to the 
plank and thrust under the axe, that I had barely time 
to insert the plate-holder and get the instantaneous 
movement into order before the sharp edge descended, 
and his head rolled into the basket. This picture was 
quite successful, and so was the second, but the 
third presented a dim appearance, the fourth wiw 
nearly, and the fifth and six were wholly, invisible. 
How to account for this I know not, unless the 
atmosphere around the scaffold became in some way 
affected by the blood, the odour of which was distinctly 
perceptible to me. Perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to suggest the reason. 

My letter has reached such a length 

that I have neither time nor space at present to tell 
you of a rather serious difficulty in which my photo- 
graphic ardour was nearly involving me with the 
friends of the deceased. It is all over now, however, 
and I have still a whole skin, although it must be 
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confessed, "more by good luok than good management*' 
Perhaps I may devote the - next rainy day to an 
accounts of my adventure, for the edification and warn- 
ing of such of your readers as may be tempted to 
wander amongst a half-civilised tribe in search of food 
for the camera. Yours truly, 

C. A. 



— 4 

It is not our intention to write a complete treatise on 
chemistry, but only to treat of that science in its con- 
nection with photography. 

All bodies are simple or compound ; the number of 
the former being reckoned at sixty-two. 

A simple body or dement is one which cannot be 
decomposed by any known process. A compound 
Ixxly is one composed of two or more distinct sub- 
stances, which can be separated from each other; 
which is then said to be reduced to its elements. 

Whether simple or compound, all bodies are formed 
of an assemblage of particles or molecules infinitesimal ly 
small, each of which possesses the same properties as the 
entire body. These particles are held together by a 
force which is termed the attraction of cohesion — a force 
-which varies in intensity according to the nature and 
conditions of bodies ; thus it is especially apparent in 
solids, less so in liquids, and not at all in gases. 
"Water furnishes an excellent example of all three con- 
ditions : as a solid in the form of ice ; as a liquid in 
its ordinary state of water; and as a vapour in the 
fJonn of steam. 

In chemistry, when two bodies possessing different 
properties combine in fixed and definite proportions 
-fco form a third body, possessing properties different 
£Vom either, there are said to be combinations. Thus 
:r»etallic silver and iodine, which, in their simple 
fc*-fc-ate, are unchanged by the light, when combined so 
to form iodide of silver, are acted upon by light 
Imost instantaneously. 
A mere mechanical mixture must not be confounded 
ith a combination ; in the former cases, each of the 
Vxjdies remains distinct and unchanged. 

Certain bodies possess the property of reddening 
blue litmus paper, and have a sharp taste. These are 
"tinned acids, as sulphuric acid, nitric acid, <fcc Po- 
'tct-ssa, soda, and other bodies having the contrary power of 
^hanging the red to blue, are termed alkalies. If one 
°f these acids be mixed with one of the alkalies in a 
°^Ttain proportion, both are neutralised ; that is to say, 
^fcey lose their peculiar properties, and no longer affect 
» it-mus paper. A new substance is the result, which is 
termed a salt. There are other substances which, 
though they do not act upon litmus paper, yet com- 
bine with acids, and produce a salt ; these are termed 
Ikuxs — a term which also includes the alkalies. 

Without entering too minutely and unnecessarily 

**ito the details of the science, we may here state that 

t-he simple bodies or elements are capable of being 

divided into two broad divisions, each having several 

properties in common, and likewise possessing a great 

affinity or tendency to unite with bodies of the opposite 

class. These two divisions are metallic and non- 

itaUdlic. 



These names almost explain themselves. In the 
first class are included all those bodies which possess 
the peculiar lustre, appearance, and chemical properties 
which belong to the metals. Silver, iron, copper, tin, 
as well as the more rarely seen potassium, sodium, 
calcium, <kc., are examples of this class. 

The non- metallic bodies comprise the remainder — 
chlorine, iodine, sulphur, oxygen, Ac, are elements be- 
longing to this second class. 

We stated above that elements of the one class 
possessed a great affinity for those of the other class — 
non-metallic or metallic They do not, as a rule, show 
such marked liking for any of their own class. Oxygen, 
however, is an exception to this. This element has 
such powerful affinities, that it enters readily into com- 
bination with almost every one of the other elements, 
irrespective of class, and forms with them well-marked 
chemical compounds. 

Although oxygen is capable of uniting readily with 
elements of either division, yet the resulting compounds 
show, in a most marked and decided manner, their 
parentage. Thus the compounds of oxygen with those 
of its own class — the non-metals — are mostly possessed 
of acid properties ; whilst its union with the metals 
gives rise to bodies having alkaline or basic properties. 
These will be again alluded to further on. 

Hydrogen is an element which forms an apparent 
exception to the broad rule of the greatest affinity 
existing between elements of opposite classes, as its 
most marked compounds are formed by its union with 
those of its own class. In this case also it gives rise to 
compounds having acid properties, when it unites with 
several of the non-metals ; thus, by combining with 
chlorine, the well-known substance hydrochloric acid, 
formerly called muriatic acid, is produced. 

(To be continued.) 
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Aberration. — A deviation in the rays of light when 
refracted by passing through a lens, by which they are 
prevented from uniting at the same focus. Aberration 
is of two kinds — spherical and chromatic ; the former 
arises from the shape of the lens, and the latter from 
the unequal refrangibility of the various colours of 
which light is compounded. Spherical aberration is 
owing to the following cause : — Let us suppose that the 
lens under examination is plano-convex, that is to say, 
a lens which has one of its surfaces plane and the other 
spherical, and let the plane surface be turned towards a 
luminous body, from whence issue parallel rays of light ; 
these rays will, after passing through the lens, be con- 
verged to a focus; but the focus of those rays which pass 
through the very margin of the lens will be at a point 
much nearer the lens than the focus of rays which pass 
through the central portion of the lens. The distance 
measured between these two focal points is called the 
longitudinal spherical aberration ; and the diameter of 
the luminous halo, which the rays passing through the 
outer parts of the lens would form around the more 
distant focus of the central rays, is called the lateral 
spherical aberration. In a plano-convex lens, with its 
plane side tinned towards parallel rays, as in the above 
example, the spherical aberration will be 4i times the 
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thickness of the leas. If, however, the convex side of 
the lens be turned towards parallel rays, the aberration 
is only 117 times its thickness. In a double convex 
lens, with equal convexities, the aberration is 1 '67 times 
its thickness. The lens which has the least spherical 
aberration is a double convex one, whose radii are as 
1 to 6, and whose most convex face is turned towards 
parallel rays— the aberration is then only 1 07 times 
its thickness. 

As the rays which pass through the marginal parts 
of a lens are refracted too much in comparison to the 
central rays, it is evident, that if the curvature were 
made to diminish gradually from the centre to the 
margin, the spherical aberration would be entirely 
removed. The ellipse and hyperbola are curves of this 
kind ; and, since the curious discovery by Descartes of 
this property of lenses whose curvatures are elliptical 
or hyperbolical, philosophers and opticians have exerted 
all their ingenuity to construct lenses with surfaces of 
these curvatures ; but the mechanical difficulties to be 
overcome are so great, that hitherto optical instruments 
have only been constructed with lenses having spherical 
surfaces. 

It is, however, possible to get entirely rid of the 
spherical aberration by combining two or more lenses, 
and making opposite aberrations correct each other ; 
and Sir J. Herschel has described several combinations 
of the meniscus (or concavo-convex) with the plano- 
convex lens which possess this property. Professor 
Peteval has recently introduced a new form of photo- 
graphic lens for landscape purposes, in which the 
spherical aberration is nearly corrected by means of the 
addition of a concave lens to the ordinary view lens ; 
and Mr. Qrubb has also lately patented an improved 
construction possessing the same important advantages. 
It is a cemented compound lens, having only two 
glasses, whilst the curvatures are so adjusted that the 
spherical aberration is nearly corrected, thereby afford- 
ing an image as distinct as that given by the old lens, 
using a considerably increased aperture of the new. 
This is an important advantage over the Petzval form 
of lens, as the addition of two lenses and four surfaces 
must make the latter combination much slower in its 
action for similar apertures and foci than the ordinary 
view lens. 

Chromatic aberration will be explained under the 
head of Achromatism. 

Absorption op Light. — When light passes through 
even the most transparent substance, some of the 
coloured rays of which it is composed are arrested, in 
quantities varying according to the nature and degree 
of opacity of tie interposed medium. The transmitted 
light, supposing the colour originally to have been 
white, will now be coloured — the unabsorbed rays only 
reaching the eye AU transparent bodies exert some 
absorptive influence on light, and a knowledge of some 
of the principal facta in this subject will be found of 
the greatest use to the practical photographer. Even 
the most transparent bodies in nature, air, and water, 
when in sufficient thickness, are capable of absorbing 
a great quantity of light. This absorptive power of 
air is principally exerted upon the chemical or actinic 
rays of light, and is one of the causes of the greater 
rapidity of all photographic operations during the 
summer months, when the sun, rising daily to a con- 



siderable height in the heavens, shines down upon the 
earth less obliquely, and, consequently, through less 
thickness of atmosphere. There are few instances of 
substances absorbing all colours equally. Common 
black ink mixed with water is almost the only liquid 
possessing that property ; and it has, on this account, 
been applied by Sir W. Herschel as a darkening sub- 
stance for obtaining a white image of the sun, 

Unfortunately glass exerts a strong absorptive action 
upon the actinic rays of light — specimena, nearly 
colourless to the eye, being sometimes opaque to the 
chemical rays, the slightest yellow tinge being sufficient 
to cause an absorptive action. 

In choosing a lens, the colour of the glasses of which 
it is composed should be noticed. This is best done 
by placing the lens on a sheet of good white paper, and 
observing the colour of the paper through it. If there 
be a yellow or green tinge, the lens will be likely to be 
slow in comparison with one having a whiter colour. 

In the choice of substances for intercepting the active 
rays for the dark room, a knowledge of the absorptive 
properties of various yellow media is very necessary. 
Yellow calico is most frequently employed. This is, 
however, a very imperfect and unsafe material for 
such a purpose. One layer, it is well known, allows 
white light to pass through ; consequently an increase 
in the number of folds merely diminishes the amount 
of transmitted white light, and in the same degree 
obstructs the illuminating yellow light. 

Yellow tammy, a woollen fabric extensively em- 
ployed by upholsterers, is very superior to yellow 
calico. The colour is deeper and more vigorous, 
and therefore fewer layers will suffice. It is, besides, 
not so liable to fade through constant exposure to 
light — an advantage which will be appreciated by 
photographers in great practice. When it is required 
to obstruct permanently the active rays from a room 
by means of a yellow medium, other materials may be 
found more appropriate than either of the above. 
Pasting a double thickness of yellow paper entirely 
over the window panes is a very good and economical 
plan, and the one of all others which gives least trouble. 
More working light may, however, be obtained with 
equal safety by glazing the window with orange glass ; 
or, if a small window only is employed, by interposing 
a large upright glass bath full of a saturated solution 
of yellow chromate of potassa. Either of the above 
plans may with confidence he adopted. 
(To be co 



Time beaten by Electricity. — In the exchange of 
sages through the Atlantic cable the same singularities 
noticed that were pointed out in the direct correepond- 
... a between Constantinople and Loudon. The difference 
of longitude between St. John's, Newfoundland, and Valen- 
tia, in Ireland, is an arc of forty-two and a half degrees, or 
two hours forty-five minutes of time ; and, consequently, a 
signal sent from Newfoundland at 8h. 25m. in the evening, 
would be received at Valentia at llh. 15m., as if it had been 
sent in the night. On the other hand, if the message were 
sent from Valentia at llh, 15m. at night, it would be received 
at Newfoundland at 8h. 25m. the same evening! If a tele- 
graphic message were to be sent direct from Paris to New 
Orleans at three o'clock in the morning of the first of 
January, 1859, it would arrive at New Orleans at nine 
o'clock in the evening of December 31, 1856 ! ! 
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I.— DISCO V KB Y OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Question. — What is photography ? 
Answer. — Photography is the art of obtaining joictures, 
upon prepared surfaces, by the agency of light. The name 
given to the art is a compound of two Greek words, and 
signifies writing or drawing by light. 

Q. Who was the original discoverer of photography ? 
A. The honour of the original discovery belongs perhaps 
equally to natives both of France and England ; but those 
-who first reduced the art of photography to anything like 
completeness, were Mr. Fox Talbot, in England, and MM. 
TJiepce and Daguerre, in France. 

Q. Were not the principles of the art known previous to 
the discoveries of these gentlemen ? 

A. They were. It was long known, for instance, that 
fcorn silvtr would turn black if exposed to the light, and 
that the blackness was vivid just in propor'' 
of light which occasioned it were powerful. 
Q- What is kom silver r 
A. It is a preparation of silver, discovered by the alche- 
mists in their fruitless attempts after the philosopher's stone. 
and is now called the chloride of silver. They observed, 
that when exposed to the light, this preparation changed to 
violet, and ultimately turned black. 

y. Could any photographic effect similar to those which 
ire now obtained, be produced by this agency ? 
A. In some degree such effects were easily produced. An 

X ring, placed upon paper covered with chloride of silver, 
[posed to the sun's rays, leaves an inverse impression 
upon lie prepared surface. 

0, In what manner is this effect produced? 

A, That part of the paper covered by the engraving it 
pwarred from the direct action of the sun's rays ; where 
Ik paper on which the engraving is printed has retained its 
^•transparency, the prepared surface is slightly obscured, 
tie remit being, that the impression taken on the prepared 
nrfce is the exact opposite in form and shade from the 
Engraving— the light parte dark, and the dark parts light. 

Q. What other discoveries were made in photography 
prsrious to the researches of Talbot and Daguerre ? 

A. Mr. Wedgewood, the porcelain manufacturer, obtained 
wme success in his photographic investigations, as did also 
fe illustrious Sir Humphry Davy. Wedgewood attempted 
to secure pictures by means of the camera obscura ; and Sir 
Hnmphry Davy endeavoured to copy small objects by a 
>4r microscope, but neither of these efforts were attended 
*fth any considerable success. 

U.— THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 

Q. What is a camera obscura ? 

A. A box fitted with a lens, through which the images of 
Metier objecte are received, and transmitted to a piece of 
pound giaas, placed a t the back of the camera. 

Q. By whom was the camera invented ? 

A. By Giovanni Baptiste Porta, a Neapolitan physician, 
atari two centuries ago. 

Q. What suggested the invention? 

4. The discovery that if light were admitted through a 
«aQ bole into a darkened chamber, all the objecte without, 
™ which reflected rays could reach the hole, would be 
Pttured on the opposite wall. 

Q Is a glass or lens necessary to produce this effect ? 

A. Although images may be received without the lens, 
"*t are confused and indistinct. A lens is essential for 
poper definition ; and, in proportion to the powerof the lens, 
• the image clearly defined. 

Q. For what purpose was the camera obscura formerly 
employed? 

A. It was used in drawing, especially by landscape and 
pntorama painters, as sketches could thus be obtained with 
■afity and accuracy. 

H» accompanying figure represents one of these old- 



It consists of an oblong box, into which 

the rays of light, R, are admitted through the lens, B, and 
form an object on the opposite side, 0; but as the rays 
encounter a glass mirror, M, they change their direction, and 
the image is formed on the glass screen, N. Upon this a 
sheet of paper may be placed, and the outline of the image 




readily traced. A is simply a lap or screen to intercept the 
light, which would otherwise render the image on the glass 
invisible. The box consists of two parts, sliding m a 
groove, and is so arranged for the purpose of obtaining a 
dearly-defined image whatever may De the distance of the 

Q. In what way is this camera employed in photography? 

A. The image being clearly defined on the ground glass of 
the camera, that glass is removed, and its place occupied by 
the prepared paper or plate, which receives and retains 
precisely the same image as tliat which was previously scan 
on th e gla ss. 

Q. What is the usual siae and cost of a camera? 

A. They are of various sixes, according to the dimwit™ 
of the picture to be taken by them, and their cost a from 
a guinea and upwards.* 

The annexed engraving shows the ordinary form of the 
photographic camera. It will be noticed that it consists of 
a fixed part, C, and a movable part, B. The lens is contained 
in the brass tubing, A, and is removed backwards or forwards, 
within the tube, by means of a screw, D. Opposite the 
lens is a glass screen, fixed in a movable frame, F. 




Q. What is the moat essential part of a camera ? 
A. The lens, as on this depend the brilliancy and sharp- 
ness of the picture. 

{To U eont i»M tt l .) 
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MEASURING THE INTENSITY OF LIGHT. 

London, August 26th, 1858. 

Mr. Editor, — I find myself constantly in error, princi- 
pally, I feel assured, through being unable to hit upon the 
exact length of time for exposure in the camera of the 
prepared plate (positive collodion process). I hare no doubt 
but that experience will set me right upon this head ; but for 
convenience of amateurs, &c, could not some instrument be 
devised for the purpose of indicating the different degrees 
or amount of light existing, and then, by a corresponding 
scale of seconds, might not the exposure be always correct, 
and the process conducted with certainty ? 

I tried last winter to copy small engravings by powerful 
gaslight (Argand burners), placing the picture very close to 
the light, &c. I succeeded in getting excellent little pictures, 
and tne time of exposure to this fight, using a compound 
portrait lens and an ordinary £-plate camera, was invariably 
thirty-Jive seconds. Seeing that I could do this with certainty 
of success — knowing precisely the time for exposure— I 
imagined that something might be contrived to give one an 
idea of the amount of light existing at any time, so that he 
could go about his work with the same certainty of success. 
We hive thermometers for indicating temperature, &c. ; 
instruments for telling us of the humidity, &c, of the 
atmosphere ; why not something to tell how much light (and 
the quality, perhaps) exists ? 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 

Orientals. 

[The proper time to expose the sensitive surface to 
the action of the light in the camera has been, and 
possibly always will be, one of the chief difficulties 
which the amateur has to contend with ; and although 
some ingenious contrivances have been suggested for 
the purpose of measuring the chemical activity of the 
light at any given time, the apparatus required for this 
purpose would be either far too costly, or the results 
not sufficiently trustworthy, to admit of the beginner 
deriving much benefit from them. Nothing approach- 
ing in simplicity to the other instruments mentioned by 
our correspondent could be obtained in the present 
state of our knowledge of actinometry ; and even were 
the best of the suggestions which have from time to 
time been made carefully and efficiently carried out, 
we think that more time would be required to obtain 
sufficient experience to properly understand the result 
. given by the instrument, than would suffice to make 
our correspondent so experienced a hand at the process 
lie is following as to be able to dispense with any other 
light-measurer than his own eyes. 

Supposing, however, the instrument to be made, and 
in use, it would afford but very imperfect data to act 
upon. Each subject to l>e copied would require a 
different amount of exposure in the camera, even if the 
light were not to vary. In portraiture, for instance, 
a young lady in a light dress would require far less 
time to sit for her portrait than would a weather- 
beaten old veteran dressed in black ; and in landscape 
photography, a cluster of trees or picturesque nook in 
a garden would frequently require fifty times the 
exposure of a white building under the same circum- 
stances. " Orientalis " must practise a little more, and 
he will soon find the difficulty of correctly estimating 
the proper time for exposure to vanish. 

In our "Dictionary," under the head of Actinometiy, 



we intend laying before our readers an account of what 
has hitherto been attempted in this branch of the 
science.] 

BEST FORM OF LENS. — AMBR0TYPE8. 

Ut September, 1858. 

Sir, — As I have learnt from the newspapers that it is your 
intention to devote a portion of the "Photographic 
News " to answering the questions of your subscribers, I 
venture to ask you to have the kindness, first, to tell me 
what form of lens is suitable for intermediate-size photo- 
graphs (10 x 8 to 16 x 14); and, secondly, what is the 
meaning of Ambrotype t 

I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

A. MT. 

[1. The most suitable form of lens for photographs of 
the above size (which are, in our opinion, rather beyond 
intermediate) depends upon whether it is required for 
landscape purposes, or portraiture. For the former, 
supposing 12 x 10 be the size, we should recommend a 
lens of three and a half inches aperture, and eighteen 
inches focus; for portrait purposes, a lens to cover 
that field would require to be five inches aperture and 
twenty-one inches equivalent focus. In the selection 
of a lens many precautions must be taken, in order to 
make sure that the one chosen is really the one best 
fitted for the required purpose. We have a great 
objection to recommend publicly any one maker in 
preference to others ; but if our correspondent would 
send liis address to the Editor, care of the Publishers, 
we shall be happy to assist him by any advice which 
we may be able to give in the selection of a really good 
lens. 

2. Ambrotype is the American term for collodion 
positives on glass. They are not known as such in 
Europe, and in consequence the photographic public 
here generally imagine that the term expresses a new 
kind of picture only known in America.] 



PERMANENT BLACK FOR METAL WORK. 

London, 4th September, 1858. 

Sir, — Your prospectus says, that you intend to teach all 
the secrets of the photographic art ; to solve all scientific 
enigmas ; and to save photographers from the thousand and 
one dilemmas into which they are every day falling for want 
of a faithful Mentor, and ever ready and comeatable friend. 
May you be such a friend ! 

I am not quite so clever as I hope soon to be, but I, 
nevertheless, know quite enough not to require to be ashamed 
of showing a little ignorance, and I beg, therefore, to ask 
you for a recipe for giving a permanent black to metal 
diaphragms. I am, sir, yours truly, 

[A very good dead black may be given to metal 
work by mixing finely ground lampblack with thin 
spirit varnish, and then brushing it over the article to 
be blacked. The quantity of lampblack and strength 
of varnish can easily be found whilst mixing. 

Frequently black cloth, velvet* or unglazed paper, 
can be used with great advantage as a lining to cameras 
or Ions tubos.] 

TENT FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

Oxford, 3rd September, 1858. 
Sin,— I want a Tent, and don't know where to get a very 
good one very cheap. I was the other day asked five pounds 
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for one ! Will you kindly tell me where I can get a cheaper 
one ? I am, your very obedient servant, 

A Photographic Artist. 

[Our correspondent should have mentioned the sized 
pictures he wished to take in the tent The price 
mentioned is not exorbitant for a large and portable 
tent, with appliances suitable for pictures 10x12; 
but for working plates stereoscopic size a very simple 
arrangement will suffice. We have taken veiy excel- 
lent stereoscopic pictures in a tent which was home 
made. It consisted of a black waterproof cover, which 
was thrown over the camera legs, and having a hole 
about eight inches square cut out of the side, and 
filled in with two thicknesses of yellow tammy. The 
bottles were fastened by means of wooden screws and 
clamps to the legs, and the bath was likewise screwed 
to the inside of one of the legs. Water was kept in an 
india-rubber bottle. A little ingenuity will enable our 
correspondent to make something of this sort himself ; 
but if a larger one be wanted, we must refer him to 
our advertising columns, as we have not had sufficient 
experience to be able to recommend any one particular 
tent.] 

CYANOGEN SOAP. — PYROXYL1NE PREPARED AT A HIGH 

TEMPERATURE. 

bih September, 1858. 
Mr. Editor, — All hail to the cheap press 1 I am very 
glad to know that we are soon to have a cheap hebdomadal 
photographic newspaper. I hope that it will succeed, and 
youget rich through it, and we grow wise ! 

mil you tell me, in the first number of the " Photo- 
graphic News," a recipe for making cyanogen soap? 
Secondly — What do writers on the manufacture of soluble 
pyroxyhne mean by the term high temperature? 

I subscribe myself, your 

Well-wisher. 

[1. The term "cyanogen soap" is applied to a pre- 
paration which is made and sold by a London house 
for the purpose of removing silver stains from the skin, 
<kc. The mode of making it is kept a secret, but by 
means of a piece of pumice stone and a lump of cyanide 
of potassium all the good results attending the use of 
the cyanogen soap may be effected, at a tenth part of 
the expense. 

2. The term high temperature in the manufacture of 
.soluble pyroxyline is applied to a temperature of about 
1 60° Fahrenheit When prepared with acids of this 
temperature, the cotton produces liquid collodion, and 
yields a very glassy and structureless film, adhering 
tightly to the glass; whilst cotton, which has been 
prepared in cold acids, produces a thick glutinous 
collodion, yielding a very contractile film.] 

STEREOSCOPIC GHOSTS. 

Queen Ann-street, 7th September, 1858. 
Dear Mr. Editor, — Will you have the kindness to tell 
me how the ghosts are made to appear half invisible in the 
stereoscopic pictures that I see in tne shop windows ? 

Tours truly, 

Ate J. R. 

[The plan adopted by photographers for raising 
spirits is very simple : — Arrange the subject with the 
person whose ghostly representative you wish to 
secure, in the desired place, expose the plate in the 
camera (a stereoscopic camera with twin lenses should 



be used) for about half the requisite time ; then care- 
fully cover the lenses, remove the "ghost," taking 
great care not to disturb anything else, either of fur- 
niture or drapery, and then uncover the lenses, and 
expose for the remainder of the time.] 



CLEANING GLASS AND PORCELAIN DISHES. — WASHING 
POSITIVES IN A RUNNING STREAM. 

Hants, September 1st, 1858. 

Sir, — Having seen your advertisement in the papers to 
amateur photographers, I wish to avail myself of your offer 
in asking a question or two. 

2. How can glass dishes be cleaned ? For if I scrub and 
scrub till I think they must be all right, yet still, in the 
waxed paper process, the development shows that they are 
still dirty. 

3. As to washing positive proofs — a running stream is 
the tiling. Now I have opportunities to make use of this, 
but can't tell how to, for this reason : — The water runs from 
an underground gutter into a large pond, which is on the 
same level as the mouth of the gutter. Can you understand 
this, and, if so, help me? 

I am, sir, your well-wisher for success, 

J. S. H. 

11. We know nothing of the apparatus you name, but 
I make inquiries, and answer in a future number. 
2. You have, we suppose, followed the usual plan in 
cleaning dishes. After a dish has been made quite 
clean by chemical means, the final polish is given to it 
with a comparatively dirty cloth. Wc say compara- 
tively ; for what is commonly called a clean cloth might 
easily sully the purity of a chemically clean porcelain 
surface. We clean our dishes in the following way, 
and can confidently recommend it : — Remove the 
greater part of the dirt by good washing in hot water. 
Allow a solution of cyanide of potassium (two ounces 
to the pint) to stand in the dish for an hour or two, 
then pour it back into the bottle for future use, and 
give the dish a good scrubbing with a brush, remem- 
bering to clean the cvniers well ; rinse with water ; fill 
with dilute nitric acid (one part to eight), allow it to 
stand for ten minutes ; rinse several times with common 
water, and, lastly, with pure distilled water ; let it 
drain for ten minutes, and then dry and polish 
with clean filtering paper, or a really deem cam- 
bric handkerchief ; the former, however, is better. If 
the dish be wanted in a hurry, pour a little concen- 
trated nitric acid into it ; rub it well all about and into 
the corners with a piece of tow at the end of a stick ; 
then rinse, drain, and dry as before. 

3. We can hardly advise on this point without 
having seen the pond, (fee. However, we will try and 
suggest some feasible plan for the purpose. Of course 
there is a current of water flowing from the point of 
influx towards the centre or some other part of the pond. 
Can you not contrive a wooden box, with holes in the 
sides, so that when one of these sides was placed near 
the gutter there would be a continuous current of water 
through the box ? By a little management in the posi- 
tion of the holes in the box which served for the ingress 
and egress of the water, so as not to have them quite 
opposite to each other, a rotary motion would be 
communicated to the water as it passed through the 
box, and then positive prints placed therein would be 
washed famously. If they were in large quantities 
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there would be danger of their being matted together, 
and only revolving in a mass. You must guard 
against that — probably by having several such boxes, 
and placing a few prints only in each. We should 
like to know, for the benefit of our readers, what plan 
you really adopt, and its practical utility.] 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

White Positives on Glass. — Aspirant; A Photogra- 
phic Amateur; Tyro. — In answer to these correspondents, who 
desire to know how to obtain positives on glass, having pure 
whites with intense vigorous blacks, we recommend the 
following plan, as liaving been very successfully employed 
under similar circumstances : — Use a rather thinly iodised 
collodion, and add to each ounce of it two grains of bromide, 
and one grain of chloride of cadmium ; let the silver bath be 
rather acid with nitric acid ; develop with the following 
mixture; — 



Sulphate of iron 


»•* 


t •• 


... 15 grains. 


Nitrate of potassa . . . 


1 • • 


• • • 


... 10 grains. 


Glacial acetic acid ... 


• • 


a • • 


... 20 minims 


Alcohol 


• • 


• •• 


... 30 fT 


Tt AVer • • • • • • 


• • 


■ t • 


1 ounce 



The collodion should have a good share of pyroxyline in it ; 
the plate must also be well drained, and wiped well at the 
back, and the developing solution should not be poured off 
and on whilst the image is coming out, but simply moved to 
and fro. When developed, wash well before fixing, and for 
(his latter purpose use cyanide in preference to hypo. 

Substitute for an Achromatic Lens. — An Apprentice 
wishes to know what he can get to answer the purpose of 
an achromatic lens. He has made a small photographic 
apparatus, and is now deterred, by the high price asked for 
an achromatic lens, from pursuing his experiments farther. 
At the commencement of our own photographic career we 
were in a similar predicament. An old cigar box had been, 
by dint of much labour, converted into a camera ; focusing 
screen and paper holders (collodion was as yet undreamt of) 
were carefully fitted to it, and a lens was the one thing 
wanting before we started, full-fledged photographers, in 
search of the picturesque. This was the first real difficulty 
we had met with ; and, after many anxious moments, it was 
overcome in the following way : — Sixpence was invested in 
the purchase of a spectacle glass of about twelve inches 
focus ; this was ascertained by measuring the distance be- 
tween the glass and the image of a distant stack of chimney 
pots. Then a cardboard case (of the pill-box kind) about 
eight inches long and one in diameter, with a sliding lid, 
was found, and by cutting off the two ends and part of the 
case, it was transformed into two cylinders, open at each 
end, and sliding one into the other. The outer one was 
then JLce d, by means of glue and gummed paper, on to the 
end of the camera, opposite the part where the focusing 
glass went — a hole being first cut in the box the diameter 
of the tube. The spectacle glass was next fastened, in a 
similar way, on to the end of the inner sliding tube, and 
then the lens end slid into the outer tube. This gave a 
petty good image on the ground glass, but it was only good 
in the centre, and had a ring, of a nebulous, faint appearance, 
all round ; this we obviated by fastening a piece of card 
on to the end of the inner tube, away from the lens, and 
cutting a hole, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, in 
the middle of it. The image now was much reduced in 
brilliancy, but the sharpness was exquisite, and the ring of 
faint light was quite gone. For some time this constituted 
the only apparatus we had ; and, before it was cast aside for 
a larger and more costly apparatus, we succeeded in obtaining 
some capital views by its means. The principal defects 
were, slowness in work, the paper requiring to oe exposed 
about twice the ordinary time ; and limited extent of field, 
the lens spoken of above, instead of covering a field of 7 X 9 
inches, would only take a 4x5 inch picture. 



How to See if a Camera is Light-tight.— A Free- 
mason complains of a dark spot about the size of a sixpence, 
with concentric circles gracefully extending outwards, and of 
lighter shades frequently occurring on his pictures. This is a 
difficulty which evidently arises from some mechanical defect 
in the lens tube or camera. First see if the spot always occurs 
on the same part of the plate ; then examine the dark slide, 
and see whether there is a small hole opposite that part of the 
plate either in the front or back of the slide : this will be best 
seen by putting the slide in its proper place in the camera, 
unscrewing the lens, and then, throwing the focusing cloth 
over your head, look in at the lens end of the camera, and 
carefully examine the opposite dark slide, first opening the 
back so as to see if the front slide is light-tight, and then clos- 
ing the back, opening the front slide and examining the back 
in the same way. This test should be tried in sunshine, or 
in a strong light, and a little scrutiny will show the slightest 
cranny or clunk capable of admitting light to the plate. If 
this scrutiny does not show the presence of any aperture, 
the fault must be in the lens or mounting. Screw the lens 
into its proper place again, point the camera opposite a well 
iUuminated object — a white building with the sun shining on 
it will be best — and place in the focusing glass. Now throw 
the opaque cloth over your head, and carefully examine that 
part of the ground glass which corresponds to the spot on 
the picture, by looking at it from all points of view. Most 
likely some irregular reflection from part of the brass mount- 
ing will now be perceived, and by keeping the head in the 
position in which the light is best seen, and then removing 
the ground glass, some part of the brass-work will be 
seen reflecting light brilliantly where it ought not, or else 
light will be seen entering into the camera through some 
hole in the camera or brass-work. The remedy will be 
obvious ; a piece of black velvet glued inside the lens tube, 
where the reflection takes place, or a metal or card diaphragm 
placed near the lens, will easily remedy one source of failure, 
whilst a plug of cork will be found an effectual stopper to ail 
light through small holes. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. C.— E. H.— K. F.— J. M.—0. P. Q.— An Old Friend.— 
F. S. C— A. B.— J. J.— Rev. J. L. 8.— T. G.— J. S. B.— H. M. 
—J. S.— X. Y. Z.— Ada.— W. P.— J. McG.-Rev. W. L.— 
The Editor wishes to express his most sincere and grateful 
thanks to the above friends, who have on the first announce- 
ment of his intended re-appearance before the photographic 
public so cordially welcomed him with kind offers of assistance, 
or suggestions for rendering the pages of the " Photogra- 
phic News m more interesting and instructive. 

J. B. incloses a beautiful positive print on paper, and asks us to 
point out the remedies to the faults we may see in it. We 
are afraid we cannot quite do as requested, the picture, in our 
eyes, being nearly faultless. We are inclined to think our 
correspondent is not quite such a novice in the art as he 
would make it appear. Acetic acid is the best thing to coun- 
teract too much ammonia in the bath. The other fault com- 
plained of must be owing to the negative being inferior. 

D. H. — Mr. Rollason has a process for transferring positives on 
glass from the glass to black japanned leather or cloth ; but 
as we believe he only communicates the process by licence, and 
on condition of secrecy, we cannot enlighten our correspondent 
on this subject. We have seen many specimens taken direct 
on leather. The leather is fastened to a plate of glass by 
means of white wax or gutta percha, and then is coated with 
collodion sensitised, exposed, developed, and washed exactly 
in the same way as by the ordinary process on glass. 

C. L. — Articles on the subject of grinding lenses are in contem- 
plation, and will be given in an early number of the " News.'* 

Received too late for notice in this number. — J. G. — Caustic. — 
F. S. C— J. B.— E. B. Q.—D. H. 



%* All editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. 
CBOOKE8, care of Messrs. Petter and Galpin, Belle Sauvage 
Yard. Private letters for the Editor, addressed to the office, 
should, in all cases, be marked " Private." 
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THE FUTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

BY M. A. BELLOC. 

There can be no doubt, that in all future time the 
photographic art, in its numerous varieties, and under 
its manifold forms, will rank amongst the grand dis- 
coveries which render illustrious the nineteenth century. 
Railways, which abridge space, and the electric tele- 
graph, which annihilates it, are of those marvellous 
applications of science which compensate for its 
protracted meditations and its persevering labours. It 
is when science shows itself in works, which all of a 
sudden change and ameliorate the conditions of human 
existence, that the world realises all the grandeur 
of the discovery, and compensates for its disdain by 
unlimited gratituda The photographic art is one of 
those fruitful applications which immortalise an epoch, 
and give to science its highest consecration. Until 
then, nature was reflected only in the clouds, in the 
water, and in some transparent substances — a fugitive 
reflection without utility. But now nature is sub- 
servient to our will, and can be reproduced upon 
substances at our disposal, and that with a permanency, 
and in such reduced proportions, as to enable us to 
form a collection, if we may use the term, of all its 
riches and all its treasures. Is not magic surpassed by 
such results? We can have inclosed in a frame the 

picturesque site which transported our imagination 

the hamlet where we first saw the light ; better still, 
a revered mother, a cherished wife, the child we 
idolise, and this not almost the same, as when man 
endeavours to imitate the objects of creation, but 
identically the same, inasmuch as it is nature herself 
which reproduces herself by reflection. Everything 
which is grand and beautiful in the universe and 

humanity may be religiously preserved. 

But, it is asked, what becomes of art if nature paints 
herself? Art, far from being dethroned, will reassume 
her true position ; it will abandon the vulgar ground 
of imitation for the higher sphere of invention. To 
imitate is but to translate, and all translation is but 
an alteration more or less coarse. To aspire to the 
supremely beautiful is the essence of the real artist. 
The ideal is for him — reality is the domain of photo- 
graphy. Photographic art, though still in its infancy, 
has already made gigantic strides towards its full 
development Is it after all an art ? Is it a science ? 
It participates of both ; it is the conciliation, and almost 
u the fusion" of the two. It is art identified with nature, 
—it is " applied soience." Perspectives, more and more 
extended, develop themselves in proportion as advances 
are made in this new domain. Routine has not yet 
had time to implant itself on this virgin ground. 
Traditions — inevitable processes — have not yet, as in 
most other specialities, reduced intelligence to a passive 
condition. There, each practitioner is an experiment- 



alist. To operate ably, it is necessary to exercise all the 
sagacity which nature has allotted to you — all the 
faculties that labour and perseverance have developed 
in you ; and each effort has almost always its imme- 
diate recompense. There is, perhaps, scarcely an opera- 
tion conscientiously made which has not for its object 
a special light, even if it bo but the most trifling detail 
of the work. At one time it is the object of the work 
which gives a glimpse of the possibility of acquiring a 
new perfection. At another time it is the substance em- 
ployed to obtain this result which indicates, to some 
extent, the means of multiplying its force or its efficacy ; 
or, still further, it is the instrument proper to prepare, 
to combine, to transform substances more or less 
heterogeneous, that use advises to modify in such or 
such a senso so as to derive from this instrument a more 
prompt and decisive assistance. In this new world, 
where, without reckoning on the interference of chanoe 
(upon which we must never count), observation suffices 
to put us on the road to discovery, we never pause, but 
always advance. 

Do not believe that this art, which embraces so many 
things, which supposes so much general knowledge, 
tact, and experience, requires on that account excep- 
tional men, this would tend to confine the practice 
to the exalted spheres of science, always inaccessible to 
the great majority of minds. The very contrary will 
be the case. The photographic art will realise the 
benefit so often and so vainly promised of the vulgar- 
isation of science ; it will render it attractive by the 
charm and facility of its application. In a few years, 
perhaps, most families will reckon among its members 
at least one operator. Observe, also, that in all things 
progress tends to simplify and reduce the instruments 

and labour to their most simple office 

There are persons who fear, in the interest of the 
ideal, the cheapening of objects of art. A puerile 
terror I When that which is beautiful is within tho 
reach of all, the artistic sentiment will perfect itself by 
the very fact of its extension. So long as taste is a 
privilege, it is almost always a caprice. When it 
nas become a general faculty, though of divers 
degrees, it will elevate itself to a superior power ; and 
it will have a plu* value, if we may be allowed the 
term, in the imagination of the human species. 

Photography is not limited to reproducing lines and 
surfaces. It has found its complement in the stereo- 
scope, which gives to a design the most irresistible 
appearance of relief and of roundness, insomuch, that 
nature is no longer content to reproduce herself super- 
ficially, sho gives, in addition, the complete idea of pro- 
jections and contours ; she is not merely a painter but 
a sculptor. 

It would not be difficult to point 

out the moral result of this new art. It is not only 
curiosity that will be gratified by the reproduction of 
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objects most worthy of interest or admiration ; the 
heart also will not be without its gratification. The 
portrait in no longer the privilege of the rich. The 
features of those whom we have cherished, and who 
have loved us, will give to the past all the charm, all 
the liveliness of the sensation of the present. They will 
eternalise for us the memory of all the little happiness 
we have enjoyed here below. , . . Happy thi 
who may be able to assist in the development of thia 
new art, which has made its debut with so much 
power, and which brings us at the same time such 
vivid enjoyments and such sweet consolations. — Recite 
Photographique. 



THE STEREOMONOSCOPE* 

BY M. A. CLACDET. 

No stereoscopic effect can exist but when each eye per- 
ceives an image of different perspective, and when the 
pain of simitar points of the two retinal images 
nave these points leas convergent and more distant from 
each other, according as the objects which they represent are 
nearer ; and more convergent, or less separated from each 
other on the two retinas, as the objects are at a greater 
distance from the spectator. 

From the horizontal position of the two similar points of 
the two images on the retinee, it results that, to make them 
coincide successively on the centre of the two retina (an in- 
dispensable condition of distinct vision and single perception), 
one must converge the optic axes more, to examine the 
point nearest the solid, and converge them less and less ae 
the points are more and more distant. In like manner, no 
pKudcscopic effect can exist, but when, by inverting the per- 
spective images, which reverse on theretina, the relation oftho 
distances of the similar points of the two retinal images, 
we make them coincide at the centre of the retina. It is 
necessary to converge the optic axes less for the nearest 
point, and more and more for points more and more 
distant. This is because, in every case, the sensation that 
accompanies each angle of convergence, gives us by habit 
a true or false judgment of distances. A true judgment 
when the different degrees of convergence follow the natural 
order (which is to augment in proportion to the nearness of 
objects, and to diminish in proportion to their distance), and 
false when it follows a contrary order. 

When the two images are separated, as is the case in the 
stereoscope, that to the right is brought to the centre of the 
retina of the right eye, and that to the left, to the centre of 
the left eye by means of the refraction of the lenses. We 
can obtain the same effect without the stereoscope, and 
even in greater perfection, merely by separately directing 
each optical axis on the centre of the image opposed to it. 
In this disposition of the optical axes, which is in feet the 
natural one, when we look at an object more distant than 
the images, that to the right is painted on the centre of 
the right retina, and that to the left on the centre of the left 

This separation of the images does not exist on the ground 
glass when they are produced by the two horizontal apertures 
of the lens, and as on the contrary they are superimposed, 
It would not be possible separately to converge each optical axis 
on one single point of the image (the perspective of which 
belongs to it), if each eye saw at once the two points of the 
different perspectives of the superimposed images. 

It is absolutely necessary that each eye should perceive only 
one image, and that the two images should be of different 
perspectives, for it is only on this condition that the play of 
the convergences, through which we obtain the perception 
of the distances, can be exercised. If each eye saw at the 
same time the two superimposed images, there would result, 



in the centre of the two retime, confusion in the coin< 
dencea of the various points of the different perspectives 
the solid. Some would produce a stereoscopic, and others 
pseudoscopic effect. These effects would destroy each othi 
and the resultant image would be without relief. Tl 
is exactly what takes place, when the image is received < 
fine paper or on any surface of similar transparency. 

Now, as ground glass really gives the illusion of relief, 
can only arise from each eye perceiving the image, the pt 
spective of which belongs to it, whilst the other ronwi 
invisible, for otherwise the eyes could not each choose, in t 
union of the two images, that which was proper to eat 
while it rejected the other. 

Foreseeing an objection that will doubtless be raise 
and one which, in the mind of certain persons, might ha 
some appearance of plausibility in combating my theory 
must remark once for all, tliat when I say "the image visil 
to one eye is invisible to the other," I do not pretend that 
is completely invisible, hut only that it is so weak that t 
attention is not arrested by it, and is directed to the clean 
and most vigorous image. It is only in a physiologii 
sense that, in the course of this paper, I employ the ten 
visible and invisible. 

The phenomenon of two images superimposed on the grou 
glsss, each visible to one eye, and invisible to the other, 
proved by the experiments already mentioned ; but there 
one that is much more decisive, and which consists in pii 
ing a blue glass before one of the two marginal apertures 
the lens, and a yellow glass before the other. The effect 
these coloured glasses is, that each produces on the gron 
glass an image of its own particular colour. Two superii 
posed images are the result : the one image blue, and t 
other yellow, forming, by coincidence, only one image ol 
gray tint (the mixture of yellow and blue) when wo gi 
at it with both eyes. But if we shut alternately the rig 
and left eye, we Bee a blue image in one case, and 
yellow one in the other. 

While we look with both eyes (the aperture to the rig 
being covered by the yellow glass, and that to the left 
the blue glass), if we move the head horizontally to t 
right, as soon as we obtain an inclination of six degrees, t 
mixture of the two colours disappears, and the image t 
comes blue. If, after returning to the centre, when 
we always see the same gray tint (the mixture of t 
two colours), we move the head to the left, as soon 
we attain on this other side an inclination of 6 degrees, t 
mixture again disappears, and the image is quite yellow. 

Tho same effects occur, if, being placed in the cent! 
whence we see the mixture of the two colours, we clc 
alternately the right and left eye, in one case the image 
blue, and in the other it is yellow. 

When the blue and yellow images are received on pap* 
the mixture of the two colours is preserved perfectly wel 
if we look with one eye, or if we look with both, or straigl 
before us, or if we incline the head to the right or to the let 
we cannot in any manner separate the colours, and behol 
only one of them. 

Attentively considering all that passes in the course < 
experiments with coloured glass, we observe that the rs; 
refracted by the yellow aperture to the right of the lens, fi 
obliquely from right to left on the centre of the grtmi 
glass, while the rays refracted by the blue aperture to 1 
left of the lens, iall obliquely from left to right. These r- 
from opposite sources cross each other in the focus of 
camera, and, supposing no ground glass to be present, "t 
would continue their course in a straight line, those " 
emerge from the aperture to the right, taking their cCa 
to the left, and those from the left aperture taking their cc3 
to the right. Now, as a refracted ray is only visible i^ 
it coincides with the optical axis, it is evident that ^™ 
the ray refracted obliqui-ly by the aperture to the left o^ 
lens falls on the retina of the right eye, it cannot aC- 
time penetrate into the left eye, and when the ray' 
fracted by the opening to the right of the lens striker—' 
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retina of the left eye, it cannot penetrate into the right eye. 
Thus, the right eye only perceives the blue image, and the 
left eye only perceives the yellow image. Consequently 
each eye sees an image of different perspective, and we 
receive on the retinae two images capable of imparting the 
stereoscopic illusion. 

If at the spot where the oblique rays cross, which is the 
focus of the lens, we place ground glass, the two images 
produced by the two apertures appear represented on the 
surface, where they coincide, but, by a singular phenomenon, 
each of the two images is not visible to both eyes at once. 
The right eye perceiving only the image to the left, the rays 
of which strikes obliquely the surface of the ground glass, 
and without being arrested by this surface, falls on the pupil 
of the eye. The same thing happens with the other image, 
of which the left eye only perceives those rays, which, in 
their oblique course, coincide with the axis of this eve. 

But how does it come to pass, that if, instead of ground 
glass, the images are received on plain paper, or on any 
other similar surface, each eye sees the two images at 
once, and that, whether we look with both eyes or with 
one eye, or with the head to the right or the left, the image 
always preserves its mixture of the two colours ? 

In order that these effects should show themselves differ- 
ently on each of these surfaces, it is necessary that the rays 
should continue their course in a straight line through the 
ground glass, from the aperture to the left, into the pupil 
of the right eye, and from the aperture to the right into 
the pupil of the left eye, and that they be not arrested 
on the surface of the ground glass. But if we substituted 
paper for ground glass, the rays must be arrested in their 
coarse on this perfectly opaque surface, where the image 
then becomes fixed; and each molecule of this surface 
should, on becoming luminous, emit new rays, diverging in 
every direction, so that each eye should at once perceive 
all the images superimposed on the paper in any position 
we assume, whether in the centre of the camera, or with 
the greatest possible inclination to the right or to the 
left. 

Such must be the cause of this phenomenon ; and, in fact, 
it is easy to prove, that ground glass and paper have, inhe- 
rently, entirely different properties ; that the former allows 
a free passage to the direct transmission of the rays which 
meet ite surface; whilst the latter is an obstacle to this direct 
transmission, and even scatters them at every possible 
angle. 

In fact, if we place before the sun, or before a lamp, a 
frame, half of which shall contain a sheet of paper, and the 
other half a square of ground glass, and if we look straight 
at the two surfaces, we see the paper and the ground glass, 
although equally lighted from behind, transmit the light un- 
equally ; that from the ground glass appearing much more 
intense than that from the paper. But if we depart from 
the perpendicular, and move sideway either to the right or 
to tne left we gradually lose the light from the ground 
glass until it entirely disappears, while the surface of the 
paper preserves the same intensity of light, in what position 
soever we look at it. 

(To be continued,) 



THE STEREOSCOPIC ANGLE. 

Our able contemporary, the Literary Gazette, contains the 
following very able and lucid remarks upon the " Stereoscopic 
Angle, 11 refuting some of the scientific reasonings of Mr. 
Lake Price, as set forth in his manual of " Photographic 
Manipulation : " — 

"In his directions for taking stereoscopic pictures, Mr. 
Price, writing in accordance with the common, but as we 
believe very erroneous notion, says, with reference to the 
placing of the lenses, that, ' at ten feet from the subject three 
inches apart would be ample to give a natural, and, at the 
tin^ striking rehef/butbeyond that tta 



set farther apart in proportion as the distance of the principal 
object increases. 4 The fact is, 1 he goes on, ' that, according 
to the class of objects to be treated, the mode of representing 
them must be varied ; for if such an angle as three inches 
were applied to a view in nature, the extreme distance being 
mountains, some ten miles or more from the cameras, the 
picture would be flat, owing to the insufficient angle given. 
For such subjects fifty feet apart is not too much, provided 
always that the foreground objects are not near the lenses, 
as then tfiey would of course suffer much distortion.* 

" Now, this is not only erroneous in itself, but inconsistent 
with what the author lays down elsewhere, with all the em- 
phasis of italics, as k that which must be the object of our 
imitation — nature as seen by the human eye, 1 Nature as seen 
by the human eye can only be represented in the stereoscope 
by stereographs taken with lenses little, if at all, wider than 
the eyes apart. For near objects Mr. Price admits that 
although a greater appearance of relief can be gained by in- 
creasing the distance of the cameras from each other an inch 
or two, that additional relief is in fact a distortion, that is, 
untrue representation. Yet for distant mountains he would 
increase the distance to fifty feet merely in order to set rid 
of the flatness in the appearance of the mountains, for the 
intermediate objects he acknowledges requires no such separa- 
tion of the lenses to obtain adequate relief. Now, we have 
studied among the mountains as well as Mr. Price, and we 
venture to affirm that the stereoscopic picture of a mountain 
ten miles off, taken by cameras fifty feet apart, would be as 
utterly, though not as palpably, untrue, as the picture of 
any ordinary object ten feet off would be if taken by lenses a 
foot apart ; while the appearance of all objects in the middle 
distance would be rendered utterly wrong. In truth, in 
looking at very distant mountains in nature the eye sees little 
relief or solidity. The mind has the sensation of solidity, 
because experience and knowledge tell it that the mountain 
is really a vast mass with its mile after mile of green sward 
and purple heather, its long stretches of boggy peat and 
moss, its woody crags and gloomy clefts, and bare precipices, 
and leaping streamlets, and shattered peaks. But when the 
stereoscope presents us, by means of a couple of stereographs 
taken from widely separated stations, with a picture of the 
far-off mountain, and all the intermediate scenery, as it never 
could by any possibility be seen by human vision — for the 
most determined stickler for taking stereographs after this 
fashion will admit that the human eyes could never be pro- 
jected fifty feet apart — we get indeed au increased appearance 
of relief, but the mountain is degraded in size and impressive- 
ness, and the whole has very much the character of an 
ingenious model. Hence it is that stereoscopic views of 
mountain scenery which have been taken upon this system 
are generally felt to be unsatisfactory — almost toy-like — in 
character, though the unreflective observer may not discover 
why. The uneducated eye is delighted to see in the stereo- 
scope objects stand out with a measure of rotundity and 
relief so much greater than it ever saw in nature, and the 
vulgar stereoscopist takes care alike in his scenes from 
nature, and in his coarse groups of semi-nude females, to 
pander to the popular taste. But the true artist will neither 
degrade his art by choice of unwholesome subjects, nor by 
intentional untruth. If the reader is inclined to say that we 
have dwelt too long on a comparatively unimportant point, let 
him ask himself whether he does not value the stereoscope 
because he has been accustomed to consider that it presents 
him with views of unimpeachable fidelity as well as singular 
reality ; and if so, whether it is not desirable that a system 
which must of necessity render its views untrue, and there- 
fore comparatively untrustworthy, should be opposed at all 
times, but especially when set forth in a manual which will 
undoubtedly take rank as a leading authority with the photo- 
grapher. But it is becoming more than ever essential that 
the stereoscopist should be impressed with the importance of 
aiming at the most exact truth, at the risk though it be of 
some little loss of effect, for the stereoscope is becoming a 
great instructor. By it, Egypt and Palestine have been 
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brought home to us ; TenerifFe has been put on the study- the dish (a vertical bath such as is used for the silver 

table ; the glaciers of Switzerland may be examined at our bath, in the collodion process, would be better), iu such 

leisure; and Boon regons as yet imtraversedwm be rendered a manner, that by passing a sheet of paper between 

sss - ™ j Mt ASMi jsstt & t *r f , t ^ t 1 «" on one M ? ■* p, ts: g 

'flatness,' but at the same time perfectly unlike what the lt ™& the left hand, it will emerge, curling up at the 

human eye would see? It is indeed of primary importance otn er side of the dish between the opposite two edges, 

that stereoscopists should feel that what they have to aim at, and may be taken by the right hand and removed from 

especially In unfamiliar scenes and regions, is to produce the liquid without any stoppage. Now hang it up by 

stereographs strictly, and, so to speak, scientifically* accurate ne comer ; and when it has changed from being trans- 

—views upon which Uie observer might reason wiOiasmuch nt / whlch it ^ on comin out of ^ liquid) to 

certainty as though the scene itself were before him. We {•„„ «i m ^^ „„ ^«*„„^ „«, ;+ ,„„„ w^fu~* ;.™«,JL« 

«,u~„i.i "« *—,*k i:i»* ±~ -^ ~« »„^ r t„i{j n j »«»«v^i «^+ being almost as opaque as it was before immersion, 

should, in truth, like to see on every 'suae' marked not , Yi .. , r x l T\_ n . ,. ., .. , * 

only the date and the hour when the view was taken, but nold lt before A bnflk ^^ to melt tne V*** percha 

the distance of the lenses apart." which the benzol leaves in the form of little white 

=s== ^ == ^^ ==== ^ == granules. The sheet then becomes a little more trana- 

parent, and as firm as parchment, and is quite imper- 

Hfcfo GltfCflfrtrittB* vious to those substances which go to form a photo- 
graphic proof 



*AMR-GtAss ASD indelible positives. By M. Gaume. " I next coat it with chlorised albumen, as in usual 




solution 

what he designates paper-glov, upon which the posi- J^"ft^~ n^ti^e^onTin "the o^du^*maTne* 

toves are ajunalterable as upon albumeiused gkss. «V, fix ^ fa ** rf ^^ ^ .^^ ^ 

We are enabled, through the loudness of M. Gaume, to need onl £ to/j^ i t wou i d only require the 

give, m this number, a complete account of las invalu- ^ f a negative on glass ; but as I put thV chloride 

able discovery. The theory upon which he proceeds is rf ^ ^ ^ ^ •• mu ' 8t remain ^ - t ^ rf ^ 

~f T * . i. 11 /. 1 j . A . -^ .„ desired colour. I wash in a large quantity of water 

If we examine «*efiilly a faded positive proof, it will for a uartor rf m , or ey(m £, » it ^ however> 

soon be perceived that the picture still exists, but that ^ ^^ , if ^ ht neceMftry . j^ in blot . 

it is obscured by a subjacent «"^<»nce, not formed by t - fi^and then before a fire, and the picture, 

*e hyposulphite of^^bafo^^^ of ^ ^^je transparency, appears to me to be 

but by a compound of silver, which has penetrated the indestructible. 

paper, and has not been converted into chloride. It is „ ^ wllich goem8 j ftt firgt ^ }a ^ 

therefore necessary to find a means of preventing the A or£ sine? the last operation takes hardly any 

nitrate of silver from penetrating into the substance of ^ ftnd \ firgt not mo £ ^n a minute for each 

the paper, or, in other words, to form what may be a \.Jl 

11 t *^?f^ 1 • lit- * « 1 " Th e P^ce is also less, since, owing to the paper 

•In 1853, havnig employed basins of ertfaunl, ^ una bsorbent» the bath of nitrate of silver d«s 

coated with gutte i^ercha dissolved in bemol, and finding ^ weaken ^ ranidlv "—Cannot 

that these vessels would hold the solutions for a long l J 

time without getting out of shape, I thought afterwards 

that if I were to decolorise the gutta percha, and then Permanent Prints in Sulphur. By MM. Henri Garukt 

to impregnate the paper with it, I might afterwards fl"^ Alphonse Salmon. 

coat it with albumen, and then proceed to take a The chemical reaction which takes place between 

positive on it in the ordinary way. sulphur which has been exposed to the light and mer- 

** To prepare the gutta percha solution, place forty oury is the basis of the present discovery, 

or fifty parts of gutta percha and a hundred parts of A piece of roll sulphur is dissolved in bisulphide of 

pure benzol in a glass flask, and dissolve by means of carbon in the proportion of one of sulphur to three of 

a water bath. Allow the coloured part to settle, and the bisulphide, and then filtered. Pour on to a sheet 

when the liquid has become of a light amber colour of paper a sufficient quantity of this solution, and move 

and perfectly transparent, decant the clear part, and the paper about briskly in all directions, not only that 

add bensol if experience shows that it is too strong ; the liquid may spread uniformly, but to prevent the 

for it is necessary that the paper, after passing through formation of crystals of opaque sulphur, which are not 

this mixture, should remain almost as opaquo as before, sensitive to light, then preserve the sheet of prepared 

in order that the photographic image may be good, and paper in darkness. At the proper time place the 

not look like a waxed proof sheet under an ordinary negative, and expose it to the 

" The paper is prepared in tho following manner :— light twenty-five seconds to one minute in the sun, two 

Take a glased porcelain dish, fill it with the above minutes on a clear day, or five minutes on a cloudy 

solution, and cover it with a glass which is a little day. 

smaller, so tliat it rests only on two opposite sides of Nothing will be seen when it is removed from the 

. „ t . ; — ; ■ pressure frame. Place a little mercury in an iron 

t^Z&Z&r*' ta ,, ' ,w, ■"• ***»*» "^ «* ^i*' vessel, and heat it by means of a spirit-lamp. Three 
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or four inches above this stretch a sheet of good smooth 
I*per, and lay on this the sheet which has been exposed 
to the light, the sensitive side below facing the cover 
of the vessel which contains the mercury. The mer- 
cury volatilises, and its vapour filtering, as it were, 
through the underneath sheet of paper, acts upon the 
sulphur which lias been acted upon by the light, and 
produces a dark sulphide of mercury, which brings out 
in a very perfect manner all the details and half tones 
of the picture. Protect this black sulphide of mercury 
by a coating of varnish, gum, or albumen, and the 
oj>eration is terminated. In order to better protect 
the image from the direct action of the mercury vapour, 
it will be as well also to place the exposed paper be- 
tween two sheets of ordinary paper ; the action of the 
mercury is thus rather slower, but more certain. 

The sulphide of mercury which forms this image is 
unalterable by alcohol, ammonia, ordinary sulphuric, 
nitric, or hydrocliloric acids, cyanides, organic acids, 
alkaline sulphides, <fcc. <fec. Aqua regia, strong nitric 
acid, and acid nitrate of mercury are its only solvents ; 
heat only affects it at an elevated temperature. 

Mr. Salmon concludes by remarking that in this new 
process the chemical reaction is remarkably simple ; in 
the old process on the contrary, there is a very compli- 
cated and intricate chemical reaction : and in order to 
bring out the image in perfection it is necessary to intro- 
duce agents which cannot be entirely removed from the 
paper, and which ultimately destroy the picture in 
spite of all that people say or do on this subject. 

In order to judge properly of the value of these pro- 
cesses, and of the chance which the authors have of ob- 
taining the prize offered by the Duke de Luynes, it will 
be necessary to wait until the ingenious and skilful 
authors have produced pictures which they consider 
perfect specimens of the capabilities of tlte process. 
The pictures which are at present to bo seen are very 
interesting and full of promise, but they do not as yet 
come up to our beau-ideal of the desired process. — Cos- 
ruo*. 



Critical ftoiicis. 

— ♦ — 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

What to do in Photography, and how to do it. By G. 
Whaktox Simpson. London : Henry Squire and Co., 
King William-street. 

This is essentially a practical book, of which the style 
is very simple and perspicuous. Unlike the writers of 
many elementary books on Photography, the author has 
not presupposed any previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject in his readers, but has begun at the beginning, 
explaining everything that can need explaining, and 
has carried the tyro through each stage of the collodion 
process on glass, and printing on paper. The result is 
a work instructive to the novice, and a comprehensive 
text-book for the practical photographer. 

An especial feature of the book is the introduction of a 
new process under the name of Alabastrine Photography, 
some specimens of which have been brought under our 
notice. As glass positives we have seldom seen any- 
thing to equal them, whether in their character as 
photographs, possessing whites of great purity, and 
rich blacks, or their susceptibility of receiving high 



finish in colouring by the ordinary dry colours. The 
process appears very simple, the usual material of glass 
positives being employed up to a certain point, after 
which the application of a redeveloping agent, and a 
suitable varnish, completes the process. The results 
we have seen are well worth the attention of photo* 
graphers. 

Hints on FothergiWs Process. By W. AcKLAND. London 1 
Home and Thornthwaite, Newgate-street. 

We have received a small pamphlet under the above 
title, the perusal of which has given us much pleasure. 
It is a simply- written account of a process which pro- 
mises to be one of the best dry collodion processes 
known. Each operation is taken in detail, and is 
treated neither diffusely nor too scantily, but in a man- 
ner equally intelligible to the beginner and the practised 
operator. Every line bears the impress of being care- 
fully written by one who evidently is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the process. It is not likely that the 
reader will be confused with a superfluity of useless 
technicalities ; on the contrary, he may gather many 
valuable hints. It is, we see, published gratis, and we 
presume it is obtainable on application at Messrs. 
Home and Thornthwaite, 121, Newgate-street. 

Since writing the above we have received the fol- 
lowing important addition to the " Hints." For the 
benefit of those of our readers who already possess the 
k first edition, we quote it in full : — 

" Ilaving found that uniformity of development depends much 
on a unifortii film of pure nitrate of silver solution being left on 
the plate after washing in the well bath, fig. 3, the following 
expedient has been adopted to gain this desirable end : — 

" On removing the collodionised plate from the bath, fig. 2, it 
is welt washed (back and front) iu a basin of clean water, or 
under a tap, until all the greasy appearance presented by the 
film, on being wetted with water, is removed. It is then placed 
collodion side upwards in the well bath, fig. 3, into which (for a 
stereoscopic size plate) a solution, made by dissolving twelve 
grains of fused nitrate of silver in six ounces of distilled or 
filtered rain-water, has been introduced. The plate is allowed 
to remain undisturbed for about a minute, whilst a second plate 
is coated and placed in the bath solution. The well bath is now 
agitated with some violence for about thirty seconds, so that the 
solution may thoroughly mix with the moisture on the film. 

"The plate is then removed by the aid of a silver wire hook, 
drained for about ten seconds, with one corner resting on clean 
filtering paper, and is then ready to receive the coating of albu- 
men as described at page 4. 

" The solution in the well bath will serve for preparing one 
dozen plates, and must then be thrown away, and a fresh quan- 
tity mixed for a further number of plates. 

" It will be noticed that by adopting this plan the free nitrate 
of silver left on the plate for decomposition by the albumen is 
perfectly pure, and devoid of any contamination or change that 
so frequently occurs in the nitrate bath. 

" September 15th, 1858." 



LEEDS PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY— PROPOSED 

EXHIBITION. 

The town of Leeds has lately been all astir vrith 
the excitement which usually attends the ceremonial 
of a royal visit. On the occasion of the opening of 
the Town Hall her Majesty graced the occasion, and 
the reception which Bhe received was such as to throw- 
all other demonstrations of loyalty in the shade. 
After the royal visit came the Musical Festival, and 
now the Leeds Photographic Society have decided upon 
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holding an exhibition there, in connection with the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
This is a commendable step on the part of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Leeds, and it shows that photo- 
graphy can receive no harm from being in the hands 
of men who are so ready to turn every opportunity of 
advancing the cause to good account. The exhibition 
opens some time this month, and we shall be glad to 
hear that the scheme has met with that support which 
it deserves. 



♦ 

CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

If every compound of simple bodies had a special 
name given to it> without any regard to rule, there 
would be no end to the confusion that would ensue. 
Chemists have therefore decided upon a method of 
naming compounds, which is both simple and expres- 
sive ; this is termed the chemical nomenclature. 

Simple bodies combine in the proportions of 1 to 2, 
3, 4, &c, to form compounds, which, in the case of 
acids, are thus designated : — If the body forms but one 
acid with oxygen, the termination ic is added to the 
name of the simple body ; thus a union of carbon with 
oxygen gives carbonic acid. If the body forms more 
than one acid, that more oxygenated takes ic, the less 
qua, as in the case of the combinations of sulphur with 
oxygen, forming sulphuric acid and sulphurous acid. 

An acid more oxygenated than that ending in ic is 
indicated by prefixing per or hyper to the name of the 
element. Take chloric acid for example : a larger 
quantity of oxygen would form jperchloric acid ; and 
still more, Ayperchloric acid. On the contrary, if the 
acid contains less oxygen than that ending in ic, and 
more than that ending in oris, it is indicated by the 
prefix hypo ; thus, hypochloric acid is more oxygenated 
than chlorous acid, and this again more than hypo- 
chlorous acid. 

Those acids containing hydrogen take the same 
termination ic; but its presence is indicated by pre- 
fixing the abbreviation hydro to the name of the body. 
Thus we say, — hydrochloric acid, <kc. <fcc. 

Oxides are formed by the union of oxygen in certain 
proportions with an element, mostly a metal, as oxide 
of silver, copper, <fcc. If the element combines with 
several equivalents of oxygen, the least oxygen- 
ated combination is termed jprotoxide ; the next, bin- 
oxide ; and one containing still more oxygen, may be 
termed peroxide. When binary compounds contain 
neither oxygen nor hydrogen, or if they contain the 
latter, have not the character of an acid, they are 
denominated by a union of the names of the two com- 
pounds, the name of the first-mentioned body ending 
in ide, and the second remaining unaltered ; as bromide 
of potassium, iodide of silver, <fcc. 

Again, when two elements have several compounds 
in ide, these are expressed by the prepositions proto, 
bi, te r i or P*?- 

The preposition sesqui is employed to indicate the 
combinations of two equivalents of one body with three 
of another, as the sesqui oxide and sesqui chloride of 
iron, containing respectively two equivalents of iron 
for three of oxygen or chlorine. 



We have now to examine the case of bodies formed 
by the combinations of an acid with a base (salts). 
Nothing is more easy than the rule which governs 
their nomenclature. The name of the acid is joined 
to the name of the base, only the acid in ic takes the 
termination ate; the acid in ous the termination ite. 
If we suppose the acids of sulphur combined with soda, 
we shall have with sulphuric acid, sulphate of soda ; 
with sulphurou* acid, sulphide of soda. If a simple 
body gives rise to several oxides, the salts formed with 
these bases are termed as follows : — sulphate of pro- 
toxide, sulphate of jperoxide, &c. 

Bases and acids combined with water are called 
hydrates, as hydrate of potash, hydrated sulphuric acid. 
The particles mono, bt, ter, indicating the degree of 
hydration. 

(To be continued.) 



■ » ' 

Absorption of Light (continued). — M. Niepce 
de St. Victor has recently made the important 
discovery that a body which has been exposed to 
the effects of strong sunshine (or which has been 
insolated) retains in darkness the effect of this expo- 
sure, and is capable of producing in some respects the 
same effects as a luminous body, by virtue of the 
light which it has absorbed during insolation. For 
instance, we will suppose that an engraving which 
has been kept for some days in darkness is ex- 
posed to the full rays of the sun for about a quarter 
of an hour, one half being covered with an opaque 
screen. At the end of that time it is removed 
to the dark room, and kept for twenty-four hours in 
close contact with a sheet of sensitive photographic 
paper. On examination, it is found, that the white 
portions of the engraving which had not been pro- 
tected by the screen during its exposure to the sun, 
have been reproduced in black. If the engraving be> 
kept for some days in darkness and then applied to the 
sensitive paper, without having previously been exposed 
to the sun, no result is produced. The insolated 
engraving need not even be in contact with the sen- 
sitive paper; it will be reproduced at the distance even 
of a quarter of an inch off if the design be bold, con- 
sequently it is not the result of contact or chemical 
action. 

If, after having exposed an engraving to strong 
sunshine for an hour, it is placed for twenty-four 
hours in contact with a piece of cardboard which has 
been kept in total darkness for some days previously, 
the absorbed light will be communicated from the 
engraving to the cardboard ; and if this cardboard be 
now placed for twenty-four hours in contact with a 
sheet of sensitive paper, the result will be a repro- 
duction of the original engraving. The paper may be 
impregnated with some substance which is more 
absorbent of the solar radiation, and then the above 
experiments can be performed with a much less expo- 
sure to light. A solution of either nitrate of uranium 
or tartaric acid will answer this purpose. If a design 
be traced upon cardboard with one of these solutions, 
and, after insolation, applied to a sheet of sensitive 
paper, the image of the design will be imprinted in * 
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much more vigorous 



9 former expe- 



The following is perhaps the most curious and 
important experiment of all A sheet of cardboard 
is very strongly impregnated two or three consecutive 
times with a solution of tartaric acid or nitrate of 
uranium, and then exposed to sunlight. After insola- 
tion, the interior of a tin tube is lined with the card- 
board, and then hermetically sealed. The tube will 
now preserve, for an indefinite period, the remarkable 
power of evolving, when opened, the chemical light 
which it contains stored up in it At any future time 
when it is desired to continue the experiment, the tube 
may be opened; and after injecting a few drops of 
water into it so as slightly to moisten the paper, 
reclosed, and exposed to a temperature of about 120° 
Fahrenheit On now applying the open end to a sheet 
of sensitive paper, there will be produced a circular 
image of the opening as vigorously as if the sensitive 
paper had been exposed to the sun. Moreover, if an 
engraving on thin paper be interposed between the 
tube and sensitive paper it will itself be copied 

The experiment succeeds but once ; that is to say, 
the light seems to hare entirely escaped from the card- 
board, and to obtain a second image it is necessary to 
have recourse to a fresh insolation. 

(To be vontutued.) 



images whose outline is variegated in colour, the achromatic 
leas is so constructed as to be free from this defect. 
Q. Who was the first to construct an achromatic lens? 
A. Achromatic lenses were constructed as early as 1733 by 
Mr. Hall, but his discovery was not published. In 1757 
Mr. Dolland showed that by placing two lenses in juxta- 
position, one hi -con vex, the other concavo-convex, an achro- 
matic lens might be produced. 

Q- How are achromatic lenses now 

produced? 

A . By the union of the two lenses, a 
concavo-convex divergent in flint glass 
(A) and a bi-convex in crown glats (B) 
at indicated in the engraving. 

Q. How are the lenses adjusted to the camera ? 
A. They are contained in a brass tubing, and adjusting 
backwards or forwards by means of a rack and a tooth 
(see Jig.) until the correct focus is obtained. 
v Q. What do you mean by the 

* '-._"Li---v ■ focUS? 

A. The focus is the point in which 
the rays of light from any object 
meet ; practically, an object is said to 
be in locus when a sharply denned 

T, complete in every part, is thrown on the glass screen. 
Are not the images thrown on the screen inverted? 
A . Yes ; the inversion of the image arises from the fact 
that the luminous rays cross each Other in passing through 
the lens, therefore the highest point of the object falls upon 



% CatetjjiBm of ^ottsQxa^g;. 

the camera obscura — (continued). 

Q. What is meant by a lens? 

A. The term lens is given to a glass which has the pro- 
perty of converging or diverging the rays of light which pass 
through it. 

Q. Of what material are lenses formed? 

A. They are generally made of crown glass or flint glass ; 
chiefly the latter. 

Q. Are all lenses of the same description ? 

A. No ; there are several varieties, distinguished from one 
another by their curvature of surface. Those which are 
thicker in the centre than at the ends arc called convergent? ; 
those which are thicker at the ends than in the centre are 
called dirergtntt. 




the screen at the lowest point, and the image is inverted, or 
upside down. 

Q. Does not the same phenomenon occur in the human 
eye? 

A. Images formed on the retina of the eye are all reversed, 
precisely in the same way as they are seen on the ground 
glass of the camera. 

Q. How is it, under these circumstances, that wo do 
not see objects reversed? 

A. Various theories have been put forth to explain the 
phenomenon, but none of these are altogether satisfactory. 




In the above fit ~ - 
The first, A, is called bi-convex ; B, plat 
cavo-convex convergent; D, hi -concave ; E, plano-concavt 
F, concavo-convex divergent. 

Q. What lenses are used in the photographic camera? 

A. In the earlier experiments a single bi-convex achro- 
matic was employed; but a combination of two achromatic 
leases has since been adopted and is found to operate more 
perfectly. 

Q. What is the meaning of achromatic ? 

A. The term is derived from the Greek, and signifies void 
of colour. 

Q. Why ore the lenses so called? 

A. Ordinary lemon labour under the defeat of giving 



The accompanying diagram may be studied with advan- 
tage. The rays of Tight from an object marked A, 0, B, 
pass through the crystalline lens of the eye, and form an 
image on the retina b, o, a. 

HI.— LIGHT, 

Q. What is light? 

A. Light is the agent which produces on the retina of the 
eye the sensation of vision. 

Q. What theories are held respecting the origin of light? 

A. Two theories have been entertained with regard to 
this subject, namely, the emissive, and the undulatory. 

Q. How do these theories differ from each other? 

A. The emissive theory is, that luminous bodies emit 
in all directions on imponderable substance, propagated in 
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straight lines, ami travelling with immense velocity. The 
uiidulatory theory is, that the particles of luminous bodies 
are animated by a vibrating motion, communicated to a 
subtile and clastic fluid diffused throughout the universe, and 
called ftker. 

(J. Is a ray of white light nimble or compound ? 

A. Every ray of white light is comjiosed of other rays of 
coloured light. 

<l. How is this fact ascertained? 

A. If a ray of white light is Pjwaed through a prism, 
it is immediately decomposed. This may be shown by 
admitting a ray of white light through an aperturo in 
a window shutter Into a darkened chamber, and causing 
it to foil on a prism A V, as represented in the annexed 
diagram. The ray of light (S), thus entering, forme 
on a screen (J) an oblong image, culled the mJar tjn-clrum, 
and divided horizontally into seven coloured spaces or bands, 
succeeding each other in the order represented :— red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. 



have sometimes used hyposulphite of soda after the 
this, in some degree, subdues the smell. I think 
plan to waah tie hands with water before appr 
cyanide mixture, and any very intense stains a) 
washed with a piece of wet sandstone, or pumice. 

I trust these suggestions may contribute toward cl 
in the practice of photography. 

1 am, sir, your obedient atrvai 



W. Crookes, Esq. 



J. 




Q. Art these colours of equal brilliancy? 

A. No ; the red at the lower extremity is very faint, but 
increases in brightness as it approaches the orange; the 
brilliancy of the light still increasing, is brightest in the 
middle of the yellow, from winch point it gradually declines, 
passing through the other tints in succession. 

Q. Are these seven colours simple or compound ? 

A. They are simple colours, and thus, after passing 
through a second prism, the red, yellow, blue, and other 
rays remain identically the same. 

Q. What are the properties of the solar spectrum ? 

A. In tho rays of the solar spectrum three properties 
arc distinguished, the illuminating, the calorific, and the 
chemical. 

{Tv It continual.) 



minting is cakbox. 

Sir, — 1 observe that in your notice of new dii 
you attribute to MM. Ileurt Gamier and Alphon* 
a process which it appears to me sufficiently ridit 
dub " Printing in Carbon,'' but which you assert 
differ in principle from those of Mr. 1'ouixcj and 
bird lie Beauregard ; of the principle of the latter g 
I know nothing. My process is my own secret, a: 
assure you, beam not the slightest resemblance to 
are supposed to describe. I am prepared, however, 
you " perfect pictures " produced by my process, w 
hear comparison with silver prints from the same 
Can more be desired at present ? 

I am, sir, youre respectfully, 
John Pc 

Dorchester, Septeatfxr 13rt, 1858. 

[The article in question was translated from our Pr< 
temporary Cotmot, and the opinions there given arc tli 
editor of that paper. We do not know the details of Mr. 
process, neither have wo seen any recent specimen*, a 
be very pleased to see some of the positives Mr. PotUU 
to, both carbon and silver ; and if they really are as g 
i-tates, we shall not he backward in giving him the ere 
of the greatest discoveries photography has ever kuon 



#flrrcspoa&tiitt. 

Tit HEMOVE SILVER STAINS. 

jYcfrtwrte-Kpon-TyHr, September 11(8, 1858. 

Sm, — I tJiink it will be " news," and perhaps good ntws, 
to some of your readers, to be informed that silver stains on 
tho hands may bo very quickly discharged, by means of o 
solution of cyanide of potassium and iodine: 10 groins of 
Iodine, i ounce cyanide of potassium, and 1 ounce water 
form a very efficient mixture, incomparably more energetic 
in ita action tlian the Dimple cyanide solution. It acts so 
rapidly, that there is not lime for the skin to imbibe tho 
poison in hurtful quantities, even supposing, of course, that 
immediately the stains disappear, or even before they quite 
disappear, the hands are carefully washed in several changes 
of water. 

But some do not like cyanide, because it is dangerous ; 
they may clean their hands by washing them in a creamy 
mixture of water and powdered chloride of lime. This 
method has the disadvantage of being less rapid than the 
former, ami of giving an unpleasant odour to the hands, I 



HttsfcHaneous, 

Phizes fob Subjects it elating to Photogbap: 
Industrial Society of Mulhouso has proposed, anion 
others, the following subject for n prize ; — " To bring 
merce at least Ave hundred kilogrammes (about hull 
paper, having all the necessary qualities for photogra 
poses. The prize will be a gold medal of the vati 
thousand or or five hundred franks (£40 or £20), o 
medal, according to the importance of the subject. E 
must be delivered before February 15th, 1859. Th 
will send a programme containing full particulars ti 
who wishes for them. 

A PnoTOOEAPKic Accident.— As 31. Courtais, 
grapher of Bordeaux, was a few evenings ago engng 
laboratory, a bottle of sulphuric ether suddenly burst, i 
ing at a candle set fire to Ins clothes. In a short tin 
enveloped in flames, and rushed down stairs, where son 
extinguished the fire. He was, however, so horribl 
that he expired the next day. 

Among the tourists who have been editoring Bri 
summer, we hear of one party, the members of which n 
doing so " with a purpose," — namely, the production < 
illustrated by photographic drawings. The party in 
consists of the Rev. J. SI. Jephson, Mr. Level! liee 
photographic stair. This party, as we arc informed, 
St. Malo, and after encircling, as it were, the ancient 
began their way homonurd through tho centre of 
They will bring'hoine with them above a hundred 
stereoscopic pictures, including cathedrals, calvaries 
castles, antiquities, landscapes, fountains 1 , old houses 
costumes, and some of the great Dmidical monuments 
teen along the coast of the liny of Morbihan. Sue! 
must have encountered droll incidents by the way, i 
they entered a town with taut and apparatus, went 
often mistaken for acrobats or Thespian strollers,— At/, 
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r XXL GUTTA PERCHA BATIlS ItfJCRfi NITRATE OP SILVER.— 
SUNNING THE NITRATE BATH. — PREPARATION OF OXIDE 
OF SILVER. — RECOVERY OF SILVER FROM OLD BATHS. — 
QUERIES ON FOTHERGILL'S PROCESS. — TESTING THE 
PURITY OF HYPO. 

Darlington, Gth September^ 1858. 

Dear Sir, — I am induced, from your inviting announce- 
ment, to ask a few questions on subjects of general interest 
o amateur photographers. 

.Are gutta percha baths injurious to nitrate of silver 
Boiution? Is it absolutely necessary that a nitrate bath 
abofokl be kept entirely from the light, as advised by some, 
while others actually recommend exposing it to sunshine to 
correct it when out of order? How would you prepare 
oxide of silver (in an easy way for an amateur who is no 
chemist) as recommended by Mr. Thomas, for adding to a 
freshly-made bath to bring it to a normal state ? Do you 
aid the most precipitate or the solution ? Will it keep any 
time, or must it be made fresh as required ? In recovering 
alrer from old baths by carbonate of soda, must the pre- 
cipitated carbonate of silver be kept from the light during 
washing? Will the iodide of silver, supposed to be present, 
reauire any special treatment ? 

Undoubtedly there is nothing the photographer uses which 
requires more proper management than his nitrate bath, and 
amateurs are often much harassed by conflicting instructions. 
A few hints from an authority like yourself are much needed 
to settle the points. 

1 am amazed at the great sensibility of plates prepared by 
the "Fothergill" process. One drawback seems to be its 
liability to solarize. Can you suggest a remedy? Here 
again Mr. Keene, its excellent populariser, advises a plate 
(stereoscopic size) to be washed with four drachms of water, 
i Mr. Ackland's modifications, published on the 1st instant, 
recommends eight ounces. Now, it is evident to any one 
who knows nothing of chemistry, that there moat be an im- 
mense difference between one plate and the other ; if four 
drachms is sufficient to prevent stains, &c, eight ounces must 
reduce the quantity of silver on the surface very much — 
heme less sensitiveness. Is there any means of testing hypo- 
sulphite of soda ? I have, unfortunately, a quantity by me 
very inferior. I made a toning bath (llardwich's formula), 
and, on adding the gold, no milkiness took place. I added 
ineood quantity (soda), but it still refused to turn ; and, 
on standing a few days, the gold was precipitated to the 
bottom. Can it be made available ? 

Caustic. 

[1. There are conflicting opinions amongst eminent 
photographers as to the injuriousness of gutta percha 
oaths. Borne complain, that if the solution of nitrate 
of silver be kept in them for many days, they cause 
fogging of the pictures ; other*, on the contrary, give 
instances of their negative bath having been kept in 
gjitta percha for weeks and months without any inju- 
rious effect. Our opinion is that gutta percha differs 
& quality, some samples producing fogging after a very 
fa* days contact with nitrate of silver, whilst, in 
otters, negative baths have remained for months with- 
out injury. We have no means of discovering before- 
hand whether a gutta percha bath will injure the solu- 
twm. Mr. Sang states, that Dr. Young having long 
°Wved the injurious nature of gutta percha, renders 
rt innocuous by coating it thickly with shell lac. The 
«c is dissolved in spirits of wine, at the rate of about 
*J0 to 180 grains of lac to the ounce of spirit (much 



thicker than ordinary varnish). The vessels are to be 
well cleaned and dried, and the solution then poured 
in and out again. A sufficiently thick, and beautifully 
enamelled coat is thus left spread over the interior of 
the vessel, wliich is dried in a moderately warm place, 
free from dust Mr. Wellwood states, that the inju- 
rious effect of gutta percha vessels arises from there 
being a film of oil imparted to the outside during the 
process of manufacture. This may be got rid of by 
tilling the vessels with a strong solution of caustic 
potassa, and afterwards rinsing them out with nitric 
acid, and well washing. 

2. Sunning the nitrate bath will correct it very well 
in some cases, but not in others. A bath that is in 
good order will frequently be entirely spoiled by expo-* 
sure to the direct rays of the sun. Very little is known 
on the subject ; and some experiments of our own, 
made with a view to find out under wliat circumstances 
sunning would cure a sick bath, have hitherto given 
very contradictory results. 

3. Oxide of silver may be prepared by adding an 
aqueous solution of caustic potassa to nitrate of silver 
solution, until a brown precipitate is no longer thrown 
down ; this is oxide of silver, and it must be thrown 
on a filter, and washed until the water which runs from 
it lias only the faintest alkaline reaction. Oxide of silver 
may be also prepared by boiling chloride of silver with 
potassa solution ; but many precautions are necessary 
to insure a complete decomposition, and the process is 
not so easy as the above for one who is no chemist. 
The oxide may be kept for any length of time in the dark, 
in a well-stoppered bottle ; and, for correcting the acidity 
of a bath or other reactions, will be found more con- 
venient if kept in the moist state. The precipitate 
itself should be used, as the solution would be far too 
weak for practical purposes. 

4. Yes ; the carbonate of silver will otherwise be 
decomposed. You may safely neglect taking any 
sjKKjial notice of the iodide present, it will have no 
injurious effect on the result. 

5. Try a grain of bromide of cadmium in addition 
to the iodide in the collodion to prevent solarisation. 
A plate washed with four drachms of water will bo 
more sensitive, but will not keep so long as if more 
water were used. We should be rather inclined to 
err on the safe side, and use a larger quantity of 
water. 

0. The account you give of the way your toning 
bath behaved does not prove the hypo, to have been 
impure ; the fault might have been in the gold. What 
salt did you use ?. Was it chloride of gold or sd aVor f 
The latter is sometimes adulterated to the extent of 
100 per cent. The precipitate you call gold, was, in 
all probability, sulphide of silver. 

7. Hyposulphite of soda maybe tested in the following 
manner : — Weigh out ten grains of iodine and twenty 
grains of the hypo, to be tested. Dissolve the hypo, in 
half an ounce of water, and add to it the iodine in fine 
powder ; allow it to stand for about ten minute?, 
shaking it frequently during that time. If the hypo, 
be pure, the iodine will have entirely, or nearly, dis- 
appeared, and if impure, some of it will be left as a 
black powder at the bottom ; the amount of impurity 
in the hypo, will be in proportion to the amount of 
iodine left undissolved.] 
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TRAMSPARENT STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS ON CLASS. 

Sir,— I shall feel obliged if you will kindly state in the 
" Photographic News " by what process views on glass 
(stereoscopic landscapes) are obtained, as I can find no 
directions for obtaining them in " Hardwich's Manual of 
Photography." 

Yours obliged, 

J. C. 
[We believe that a really good process for producing 
these pictures equal to those of Ferrier or Soulier has 
not been published. We have succeeded in getting them 
■newly as good by means of the collodio- albumen pro- 
cess, exposing tlie sensitive plate to gas-light under a 
Negative, for a minute or so, and then developing with 
gollo-nitrate of silver. Dr. Hill Norris's plates, pre- 
pared according to his dry process, may also bo used, or, 
in fact, any of the dry processes. We suspect that 
Soulier and Clouzard produce their beautiful stereo- 
scopic transparencies in the tV>ll owing manner: — A pair 
of 8 x 10 negatives are taken in two cameras sepa- 
rated by desired distance ; these are then placed side 
by side in a frame, opposite a strong light, and so 
arranged in a room that no light enters except what 
passes through the large negatives. A camera with 
suitable lens, die, is then placed ripposite, at such adis- 
tance that the image of the two negatives on the 
ground glass shall exactly occupy the space which the 
picture is intended to cover on the stereoscopic slide. 
The ground glass is then removed, and a dark slide, 
containing a stereoscopic plate, prepared by the 
albumen process, or some modification, is substituted 
for it. The plate is exposed, developed, and fixed 
as usual afterwards. Our reasons for suspecting 
that Messrs. Soulier and Clouzard use a process simi- 
lar to the above are the following : — Some time 
ago we were examining with Professor Wheatstone 
several pairs of transparent stereoscopic slides, in size 
about 8x10 inches, and intended for use iu his large 
reflecting stereoscope. One of these pictures was a 
■well known view of Paris, and, during the examina- 
tion, it was suggested to compare the effect of the 
large view in the rrjfarlhiy instrument, with that of a 
small trans]>arent view of the same city in the refract- 
ing instrument. On comparing one with the other, 
we could not help being struck, at first sight, with the 
curious coincidence of one or two objects in the same 
spot on each of the pairs. Closer examination, how- 
ever, showed that the positives, though of widely dif- 
ferent sizes, were from the same negative; passengers 
in the streets, boats on the river, horses and carts, 
were identical, and, if further proof were wanting, 
small imperfections and spots on the larger plates 
were detected, upon close scrutiny, in the small pic- 
tures. The identity of negatives could not be doubted. 
It then became a question of some interest as to 
which sized negative was the original. Were the small 
picture* reduced from an 8 x 10 pair, or were these 
larger plates magnified from a smaller pair ? This 
could easily be discovered. The copy, whichever it 
might be, would show unmistakable signs of its being 
only a copy, in its unavoidable exaggeration of light 
and shade, and slight loss of the finer details in the 
shadows. Moreover, it would be almost certain to 
have, in addition to all the accidental faults of the ori- 
ginal, come one or two of its own. These teste were 



applied to the two pairs under examination, and we 
found, unmistakably, that the large pair were 
from the original negatives, and the small pictures 
were reduced from these. We had now to decide as 
to whether the small positives were printed from nega- 
tives of their own size, or whether they were copied in 
from the large negative. This was not 
more difficult to answer than the previous question. 
To be copied in the former way, »t least three interme- 
diate copyings would have been necessary, and photogra- 
phers who have ever tried to produce a second negative 
from a positive, well know that after three copyings 
the exaggeration of contrast in light and shade must 
necessarily be very considerable. In the case under 
consideration, however, this exaggeration was only 
just perceptible ; in fact, no more than would be the 
result of once copying, and as there would be very little 
advantage, and many disadvantages, in printing them 
from small negatives, we came to the conclusion, that 
the pictures were produced as we have described 
above. 

One reason why they cannot have been printed from 
negatives taken direct from the view, is, that the view 
appears with the sides as in nature when looked at 
through the glass, with the picture side away from the 
eye, whereas a positive, printed by superposition, would 
have the right and left wrong when seen in that posi- 
tion. By being reduced from a large negative, how- 

r er, the above desideratum can be produced, by plac- 
ing the negatives with the picture side away from the 



ACTDITT OF ItAIN-WATBH. 
St. Mary's Rectory, September 1th, 1858. 
R,— I am delighted to l.'arn that the "new weekly 
journal of photography " is to be edited by Buck a veteran 
artitt. Your name is a tower of strength. I feel that it 
would ill become me to make any suggestions to you, and I 
will therefore content mysslf with congratulating you on 
your admirable prospectus, which leads me to expect that 
your paper will be ne htBXrUUt& of a literary and scientific 
journal. 

Will you kindly inform me, at your earliest convenience, 
whether you think that rain-water which fell during th« 
heavy thunderstorm we had here sometime ago, and which 
I am surprised to find has a distinct acid reaction, will be 
injurious in photographic operations ? Also, can you explain 
the cause of this phenomenon ? 1 always thought that rain' 
water was pure. Believe me, your sincere well-wisher, 

w. w. 

[The pheuomenon noticed by our correspondent is 
a very curious one, and we are not aware that it has 
ever been before noticed by photographers. The cause 
is not difficult to understand. Possibly many of our 
readers will be surprised to learn that the atmosphere 
we live in is composed of the very same elements as 
the mast corrosive acid known — nitric acid; the dif- 
ference being that in the latter the elements, nitrogen 
and oxygen, are united chemically ; whilst in the atmo- 
sphere they are merely mixed mochanvxdly. Under 
some circumstances, however, these two elements are 
capable of combining together in the atmosphere, and 
producing nitric acid ; and in the cose mentioned by 
our correspondent the electricity which was present 
in the atmosphere acted as the combining force, each 
flash of lightning giving rise to a certain very small 
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>f nitric acid, which, being washed down by 
caused the acidity spoken of. Fortunately 
for photographers, an electric flash is only 

causing the formation of the merest trace of 
.; for, had it been otherwise, and were elec- 
table of acting towards nitrogen and oxygen 

in many other cases known to chemists, at 
lash of lightning the atmospheric elements 
ish into chemical combination, and the 
creation would instantly be burnt up in a 
uafortis. 

•espect to the injury likely to be done to 
hy by using this rain-water, in some instances, 
preparing solutions, the acid would be in 
I quantity to do any harm. For washing 
rints, however, it might be injurious, and for 
ose we should recommend the addition of a 

of ammonia to neutralise the acid.] 



IDIVI8I0N OF A DROP. — MEDIUM TINTED 
BACKGROUND. 

ik, — Some tyros may be pleased to know that a 
en quarter drop of solution of carbonate of soda, 
uite enough to effect a change in a bath, may be 
lipping a clean glass rod into the soda, shaking off 
s is not required, and then dipping it into the 
ith common nitrate, prepared after Mr. Ackland's 
Fothergill's process, I have obtained, by this 
1 extremely active bath. 

ackground, that would prove of a middle tint in a 
i the most preferable ? 

g that an answer to the above query would be 
a place in your first-rate periodical, 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

H. H. 

irop may be subdivided very conveniently by 
), 50, or 100 drops of water, and then taking 
number of drops of this dilute solution ; in 
homeopathic doses of nitric acid are given to. 
We have heard it gravely recommended to 
00th of a drop of acid to an 8 ounce bath ! 
low calico comes out as a good medium tinted 
nd in a photograph. An old yellow blanket 

give a similar tint. The best plan, how- 
bo have a light wooden frame made, about 
b square, and on feet with castors, to admit of 
ily moved. Both sides of this may now be 
vith backgrounds of different tints. A fabric 
chosen wide enough to cover it without a 
me common kinds of sheeting calico, for 

and this must be stretched tightly over the 
d secured at the edges with tacks. One side 
oay now be coloured in distemper with some 

olive or gray, and the other side with the 
our of a darker tint. This latter will be 
leful when gray hair or light dresses are 
to be copied.] 



HOW TO COMMENCE PHOTOGRAPHY. 

August 30th, 1858. 
Ls I am desirous to learn the photographic art, I 
glad if you will tell me what instruments and 
I shall require, and what will be their cost 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

E. B. G. 



[By all means avoid much apparatus for the present. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than to suppose that 
complicated appliances are required to commence the 
study, and the chances are that a beginner who starts at 
a considerable expense will, unless he have extraordinary 
perseverance and courage in overcoming difficulties, 
will in a few months give it up in disgust. Do 
not on any account begin with attempting por- 
traiture by the collodion process, or you will never 
be a photographer; but commence with obtaining 
an insight into the laws and phenomena of the science 
by copying lace, leaves, ferns, Ac., on paper by 
super-position, then proceed to the talbotype nega- 
tive process, and keep to it, at all events until you 
are so thoroughly au fait at the process as to be com- 
petent to decide upon the merits of the waxed paper 
or any other paper process. Many of our first photo- 
graphers have done some of their finest pictures by the 
talbotype process. After having acquired some little 
proficiency in processes on paper, you can then get a 
complete set of apparatus, for the relative value of 
which consult our advertising columns, and try the 
collodion process, with good chance of success. 

In our catechism we are giving a regular course of 
instruction in the elementary principles of photography, 
by means of which the student will be enabled to 
acquire a thorough practical insight into the properties 
of light and its effects upon the compounds employed 
in the different photographic processes, and be led 
by simple and progressive steps to a complete know- 
ledge of all the processes in common use. We cannot 
do better than advise E.EG, to carefully study this 
department of the " Photographic News," and trust 
to our guidance to make him a good photographer.] 



REMEDY FOR FILM WASHING OFF. 

Dear Sir, — I wish your new journal every success. If 
you edit it with your usual tact and talent, I am sure it 
will be the "Photographic News" in truth as in 
name. 

I am in a sad fix. The film of collodion washes off the 
glass, and thus I lose many tip-top negatives. Can you 
prescribe a remedy? Yours faithfully, 

An F. R. C. S. 

[This is a fault which collodion is very liable to 
have, more especially the nearly colourless varieties. 
It can be avoided by preparing the pyroxyline at a 
high temperature (see answer to " Well-wisher," No. 1, 
p. 11); and, in some cases, by dissolving about a grain 
of white wax in an ounce of collodion. Roughening 
the edge of the glass for about an eighth of an inch all 
round with a piece of coarse emery paper, or scratching 
it with a file, will also prevent the film washing off. 
The film also acquires a great tendency to wash off if 
much time has been allowed to elapse between de- 
veloping and fixing ; or i£ after fixing and partial 
washing, the plate be allowed to become nearly or quite 
dry before the final washing be given to it The film 
of preserved plates also has a great tendency to sepa- 
rate from the glass, occasioning what is called Mistering. 
For this latter, no certain remedy is known. When 
the plate has become dry under any other circum- 
stances mentioned above, the washing off may be 
prevented by applying a little spirit varnish, for 
about an eighth of an inch round the edge of the film.] 
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ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 
CoiorBBD Backorouxds.— D. II. asks how the beat 
tiflil coloured backgrounds, violet, brown, green, ke., ai 
produced on glass positives. A very good plan is to put 
perfectly blaek background behind the other, no as to have 
a, transparent ground on the glass plate. When tiio picture 
isjjuito dry and ready for mounting, place a piece of good 
thin paper on it; aud holding than together) opposite a 
strong light, trace the outline of the figure on the paper. 
Nowcolour the paper black where the figure is, and the other 
part the desired colour, and mount it behind the glass posi- 
tive in the frame. Another plan ia to paint the plain side of 
the glass, in tho above manner, instead of using paper, 

£utting black behind the figure ai before. The picture can 
a coloured as usual on the front. 

Queries (in tiiu Collodion FttOCKM. — J. Jones.— 
To take a negative portrait in from rive to ten seconds, in 
bright weather, to be sufficiently den^e to jirint from, ia not 
at all a diflicult matter ; indeed, with anything like a good 
portrait leaa, that would be a long time to expose (he plate 
under favourable circumstance*. The formula for your bath 
is the one in general use.— What ia it kept "slightly acid" 
With? Acetic, acid should bo used in preference to nitric 
acid. The lens, a combination of 2% inehea and K inches 
focus, ought not to be a slow one ; so wc conclude that you 
have either a bad collodion or incorrect formula for develop- 
ing solution, For tho latter, try : — 

Pyrugtdlic acid 1 grain. 

Glacial acetic mid in minima. 

A In. In. 1 ,.. in minims. 

Uistille 1 -A.. l. i 1 fluid ounce. 

And, for the former, use Pouting a, llardwich'a, Thonuis' 
«, in fact, any respectable well-known maker's collodion. 

Preserved Pistes fou the Positive Process. — 
J. T. is desirous of knowing bow collodion plates may 
preserved, so that a good positive may be obtained after being 
tept for some time. There are great difficulties in the way 
of taking good positives by any dry collodion process. A 
thin film of reduced silver is nearly curiam to form all i 
the plate during development, and thin, of course, would 
spoil a positive, although it wuutd be of no consequence; 
negative. Wc have not been uble to succeed iu taking i 
respectable positives owing to tliis cause, except by the 
original keeping process with nitrate of magnesia. This 
nit, being without action upon the nitrate of silver 
surface, does not give rise to decomposition, whilst plates 
prepared with any organic body, viz., honey, gelatine, albu- 
men, &o., are nearly certain to dceomrioae on the surface if 
free nitrate of silver be present. The best chance of i 
would be afforded by washing all the free nitrate of silver 
from the film of iodide liefuru applying tlie preservative 
•olution, but the plate would iln.-ii 1'.: wanting in sensitive- 
ness, and, consequently, hardly applicable to portraiture. 

To obtain Di-.-nsitv in Negative* — A Bu ngk r cannot 
obtain sufficient density in the high lights of his negatives, 
Try the following plan :— It will generally be found that a 
collodion iodised with iodide of potassium turns red on 
keeping, and then will only give pictures deficient in half 
tint, and of great density in the high lights ; whilst, on the 
other hand, a collodion made with cadmium salt lias, if any- 
thing, tlie opposite fault, vi*., too much half tint, and 
insufficient vigour in the brightly illuminated parts of the 
picture. Choose a sample of red collodion which gives 
intense black and white pictures, and add it to the cadmium 
collodion in the proportion of two or three drachms to the 
ounce of the latter, trying tho effect after each addition, 
until the desired balance, between intensity and hall' tone, is 
obtained. [Wo are obbged by your courteous offer of infor- 
mation to a " I'll' itograpliie Artist." If you will send a 
letter to us on the subject, we will forward it to bim.1 

Queries ox the Nitrate Bath. — A Subscriber has 
two bnths, both of which worked well at first, but they have 
since got out of order. One of them leaves the surface of 



the plate greasy, so that the developing soli 
run over tho plato properly, and, consequei 
streaky pictures. The cause of this is, evidt 
batJi is too old, alcohol and ether having acci 
in too largo quantities. It is very doubtful i 
ever lw properly mended. Try to evaporate t 
it by pouring it in a pie-dish, covering it wi 
paper to keep dust out, and putting it in the t 
nob for an hour or two, aud thon adding wat< 
tho loss from evaporation. This may cure i 
dangerous remedy, as the action of heal on the 
very liable to generate a foggirig tendency : if 8 
of acetie acid will remedy it, and if not, we 
you ; nothing is to be dune but precipitate it, o 
silver from it. Tlie second bath gives foggy r. 
a drop or two of acetie, or a fraction of a i 
acid, that will most likely remedy it. 

Views fob Photographers nkah Loni 
n developing Solution. — D. /;'. intenu 
day in the country for the purpose of taking 
grams, but is at a loss to know where to go. 
able to Bpare one day — starting in the mornin; 
ing in the evening— con sequently the locabty n 
very moderate distance from London. Wc v 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Aliiawell Hi 
A abort journey by rail would bring him to V 
Windsor, which is one of the prettiest spots v 
London. Wo must confess great ignorance, 
such matters, and shuulJ be obliged if some 
spondonU would favour us with their suggestio 
all tho spots worth visiting with tho camera ail 
anhour's journey nt' London would be of great i; 
know of no better deyelopin" .solution than tlie 
rogallic solution for general work. We hav 
employing the following, but hardly know ye 
recommend it or not : — 

Sulphate of iron 12 ( 

Acetate of aodu y 

(ilaciaJ iicctic mil 1 i 

AJoohol I 

Water B 

It will bring out the picture after less e.'qioaur 
gallic acid, but we have sometimes not succeedi 
■tlffloieot vigour, and it ia very liable to stain. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Asp I BANT.— Bromide of cadmium is a definite co 
may bo purchased nt most resectable shops ' 
graphic chemicals are kept. 
TEby Touno UnoiNNEB.— Acetic acid in the 
neutraliied in exaatly tho same nay as nitric noi 
inn; only, tha II it is a weaker acid correspond 
I lie envboTiate of soda will bo required. 

A Tteo.— Wo cannot recommend any particular 1 
dion. Tho second you mention in very good, 
obtained by ordering it of most dealers in 



Hopefl'l.— The fault in your negatives seams to 
halftone, and to remedy this, no advise a nearly 
aud colourless collodion. [See answer to "linn 
printing is not at nil good, Your firing bath se. 
old and add, and the pictures you have sent i 
few months; try a fresh hypo hath. 

Received too late for notice in this number.— M. P. 
W. H. H.— Photographer.— F. C— Amateur.- 1 
— G.— P.F.P.— A Subscriber.— One among the 
Amateur. — Enquirer.— A Subscriber at Norwicl 



" All editorial i. , '''.iii'H!Lii!isitiiJii- slionM Im add 
Cbookes, cars of Messrs, Teller and Gilpin, II 
Yard. Private letters for the Editor, addressed 1 
should be marked " private." 
Letters to be answered in the current number of t 
must reach the office not later than Tuesday moi 
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ME. FOX TALBOT'S NEW DISCOVERY: 
PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 

The subject of engraving steel or copper plates by 
means of photography, is one which has deservedly 
attracted the attention of the leading men of science 
both in this country and on the continent. 

There have been many experiments, in which, 
although none were quite satisfactory, there was sepa- 
rately demonstrated the practicability of the idea. In 
every attempt, indeed, however short it might fall of 
desirable perfection, there were the elements of future 
success, and sufficient grounds for self-gratulation on 
the part of the experimentalist. 

They wore all very wonderful, ino^mn d b &* they 

were the first realisation of a great idea. But there 

yet remained the great objection that there was a 

deficiency of half-tone, and a mealiness, so to speak, 

in the pictures produced by these process** It may 

be in the recollection of many of our readers, that 

there were several specimens at the ExkiMfo* of the 

Photographic Society at South Kensagton; those 

chiefly consisted of copies of war pieces by £e celebrated 

Horace Vernet. Besides these, there wo* photographic 

copies by Rickebourg, and the coMhrast between 

the photographic engravings and tk» photographs 

was indeed striking. In the one the half-tones 

were all rendered in a beautiful manner; while in 

the other there was a manifest hardneaa, and a decided 

preponderance of white and black throughout the 

pictures. So astonishing, however, was the result of 

these first attempts, that the discoverer might well 

have felt satisfied with his success, and have allowed 

the engraver to add the finishing strokes. 

We have recently been favoured with the inspection 
of some new photographic prints, or, to speak more 
correctly, photoylyphic engravings, executed by a new 
process, the result of experiments made by Mr. H. 
Fox Talbot By means of his invention common 
paper photographs can be transferred to plates of steel, 
copper, or zinc, and impressions printed off afterwards 
with the usual printer'sink. Pictures to be copied by this 
process require to be positives, and should possess clear 
definition when looked at as transparencies. Of course 
faintly-printed photographs are more difficult to render 
than those which are more distinct, and, as a general 
rule, it will be found that positives on glass are, by this 
new process, best adapted for copying. In the case 
of rare engravings, nothing could be better calculated 
for multiplying copies, because these arc always easy 
to copy in plain photography. 

The plates engraved by this mode are indeed boauti- 
fol in themselves as photographs, and will bear strong 
nucroscopic inspection, the most minute detail being 
given with astonishing fidelity. Of course prints taken 
fofe them on paper have not quite the same delicacy and 
ttamteness of detail, neither could this be expected. 



We are as yet not permitted to give publicity 
to the details of the process, but we can say that 
the scientific facts upon which the process is based are 
among the most striking in photography, which, as 
our readers are aware, is an art fertile in singular 
novelties. The specimens which Mr. Talbot has 
favoured us with of this new branch of art are very 
beautiful. They are free from many of the imperfec- 
tions which were so evident in former attempts, and 
the manner in which the half-tones are given is really 
wonderful ; the specimens are of various subjects, 
showing the perfection which can be obtained in any 
branch of pictures. Even in these copies the detail is 
so fine that when a powerful microscopic power is 
brought to bear on them, we are enabled to trace 
the names in the shops iaa the distance, and easily 
read the play-bills in the foreground, and this in a 
picture only a few mtkm squama, while the minuteness 
in architectural wrfAagts is mart remarkable. In a 
view of Paris there n aU that can be desired in half- 
tones, and the perspective is almost as good as in a 
photograph. 

To show the diversity of svbpcts illustrated by this 
art, we cannot do better than name some of the prints 
before us; "Bridge over the Moldau," Prague; this picture 
contains much detail worthy of admiration, although it 
scarcely has the same delicacy of half-tint which some 
of the other pictures have; this we apprehend arises 
from the mass of water, which occupies a large white 
space in the middle of the picture. "The Great Bell 
of Moscow " differs very materially from the preceding^ 
and may be considered as one of the most successful of 
the series before us ; the half-tones are perfect in their 
gradation, and by means of a high magnifying power we 
are actually enabled to decipher the inscription on the 
bell. "The Temple of Edfou," Egypt, one of Frith's views, 
is, even in an artistic point of view, almost equal to 
the brilliant photographs with which that eminent 
photographer's name is associated; but how much more 
permanent ! " Court of Lions," Alhambra, Granada, 
is not so successful as others, but this arises, we imagine, 
from the defects of the picture of which it is the copy. 
The details on the capitals of the columns are rendered 
with much accuracy, although in the line of perspective 
this is less perceptible. " Palace of the Due de Mont- 
pensier," Seville, — here we have a charming bit of 
architectural detail, and, at the same time, a careful 
gradation of tint. "The New Louvre," Paris, — this pic- 
ture is lightly printed, and the dark shadows are 
marked rather strongly, while the foreground is more 
varied. The detail of the exterior is not so well 
defined as we have sometimes seen it in photographs. 
"The Gate of the Cathedral of San Gregorio," Valladolid, 
is a picture in every way adapted to display to the 
best advantage the photoglyphic art, as in the archi- 
tectural detail there is an opportunity for showing th« 
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accuracy, and, at the same time, the beauty of this cele- 
brated building. 

In conclusion, we beg to acknowledge, with thanks, 
Mr. Talbot's courtesy in thus making us acquainted 
with the results of this important discovery ; and we 
have the pleasure of informing our readers that he has 
kindly promised us, for an early number of the " Pho- 
tographic NeWs," ft full account of the process, together 
with an engraved plftte, which will enable our readers 
to appreciate the beauties of tliis new ait of photo- 
glyphic 



THE STEREOMONOSCOPE.' 

BY M. A. CLAUDET. 

The difference between ground glass and paper, consists 
in this: — The process of grinding the glass does not destroy 
its transparency — it only disarranges the parallelism of the 
molecular surfaces, through which the incidental rays have 
had a free passage when the angles of refraction have coin- 
cided with the optic axis. Through these numberless mole- 



the incidental rays proceeding from the on 

leas, the right eye alone sees the image ref ._ 

side of the lens, and the left eye that which it retracted by 
the right side of the lens. Such is the real cause of the 
production of two images of different perspectives, which, 
although superimposed on ground glass, are not visible to 
both eyes at once. 

The consideration of this phenomenon, and of the cause 
which produces it, suggested to me the idea of making a 
curious application of it, that should consist of the construc- 
tion of an apparatus, in which two photographic images 
of different perspectives should be superimposed on the same 
ground glass, so that presenting to the eyes an image 
apparently single, this single image should produce the 
same relief or the same stereoscopic effect as we obtain in the 
common stereoscope. 

Beholding for the first time so extraordinary an effect, 
without knowing the arrangement of the apparatus and its 
properties, we should not be able to conceive now an image, 
having the appearance of an ordinary picture, could produce 
the stereoscopic effect. Taking this into consideration, it 
appeared to me that, if I succeeded, I should solve a new 




cular surfaces, each perfectly transparent, and acting like so 
many prisms or lenses, more or less inclined, each eye sees 
the rays, the incidence of which coincides with the optic 
axis. But the same eye cannot see those rays of another 
incidence which emerge through the molecular surfaces in the 
direction of the other eye. Consequently, each eye can only 
see the rays of which the incidence and the emergence fall per- 
pendicularly on the pupil, and all the others are invisible to it. 

It is not so in tne case of paper, which, being entirely 
opaque, arrests all the rays which illumine it from behind. 
These rays, as if proceeding from self-luminous paper, 
diverge in all directions, and mil equally on the line of the 
optic axis, irrespective of the angle which they form with 
the surface of the paper. 

All these investigations support the theory which explains 
the cause of the relief of the image produced on ground glass 
in the camera, and I do not think this theory admits of 
contradiction. It is evident that relief results from the 
presence of two superimposed images of different perspec- 
tives, each visible only to one eye, and invisible to the other ; 
and that this phenomenon is the result of the property 
possessed by ground glass, of refracting through the trans- 
parent molecules of its surface all the rays which strike it, 
and that when their incidence coincides with the optic axis they 
are visible. But as each optic axis can only coincide with 






and curious optic problem, the observation of which would 
surprise scientific men, while its practical application would 
prove a source of universal interest and pleasure. Accord- 
ingly, I set to work, and after the difficulties which generally 
accompany the realisation of any new idea, I obtained a 
greater success than I had dared to look for, in achieving 
the construction of the instrument I am about to describe. 

I have called it the " Sterecmonoscope," not that I wish 
by this word to have it understood that, in reality, one single 
image could produce the stereoscopic effect (such an assertion 
would savour but little of science), but because I could not 
find a more concise expression, or one that would more 
clearly define the phenomenon resulting from an image 
which, in our judgment, we behold single, but which, never- 
theless, offers all the peculiarities of relief that we obtain 
in looking at two separate photographic images, the visual 
coincidence of which can be effected either by the refraction 
of prismatic lenses, or by a certain degree of convergence 
of the optic axis. 

This is the description of the stereomonoscope. As we 
shall see, it is, in fact, only an ordinary camera, to which 
two achromatic lenses are adapted. The camera should 
be sufficiently long to admit of extending the focus and am- 
plifying the linage at will. 

The two lenses are each fixed on a frame, which slides 
horizontally by means of a groove. This admits of giving 
the necessary freedom to enable the two stereoscopic images 
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r-^>Xaced before the camera) to be each refracted on the 
;^»jcfttre of the ground glass. 

CXhe two stereoscopic images are separately mounted, and 
equally (each sliding in a groove; be placed before one 

-the lenses in the position the distance of the lenses requires. 



_ means of screws adapted to the frames containing the 

leCKfiei, and to those containing the images, we can gradually, 

with the greatest precision, place them nearer or at a 

iter distance, to make the two images coincide on the 

»und glass, until they blend into one single image. The 

^osre you lengthen the focus, the more you must separate 

tHo images. 

_A« in the ordinary stereoscope, when the two images are 
on. glass, they must be lighted behind, and if they are on 
paper, or on daguerreotype plates, the light must be reflected 
on. these surfaces. 

The image of the stereomonoscope being represented on 
ground glass, in the focus of the camera, in order to 
examine it, we must prevent the ground glass from being 
lighted on the side of the spectator. Consequently, if we 
place the apparatus before a window, to light the two stereo- 
scopic images by transmission, we must surround the aperture 
of the camera containing the ground glass with a large black 
screen, entirely hiding the window. The same black screen 
produces the desired effect, if the images are lighted by a 
Lamp, to be seen at night in a drawing-room. 

Besides the amplification of images, by lengthening the 
focus of the camera we may further amplify them, and at 
the same time augment the stereoscopic effect by placing 
a large convex glass before the ground glass, and by means 
of thu convex glass (through another singular optical effect) 
the further we go from the ground glass the larger the 
image appears. 

Thus the image can be examined as well at a distance as 
dose at hand, and at a distance many persons can see it at the 
same time, without losing the stereoscopic effect, and without 
experiencing the fatigue that results from examining the 
ordinary stereoscope. Another great advantage offered is, 
that the spectators of this instrument are enabled to exchange 
opinions and to communicate the impressions they have 
simultaneously received from the spectacle before their eyes. 
By inverting the order of the images placed before the 
camera the effect on the ground glass becomes peeudoscopic ; 
but in looking with a pseudoscope, the effect becomes again 
stereoscopic. In like manner, if the images are placed before' 
the instrument in their natural order, the stereoscopic effect 
on the ground glass becomes peeudoscopic, if we behold it 
with a pseudoscope. 

Supposing we look at the image on the ground glass, clos- 
ing one eye, it loses its relief, in the same way as when, in 
wading the head, we look with the two eyes placed on 
"* ame vertical line. 

In short, all the phenomena observed on the natural image 
of the camera are presented on the image of the stereo- 
m °noBcope, and they corroborate the truth of the principles 
<® which are founded the theory of this new discovery — a 
ufflcorery that must take its stand among the most astounding 
***» in optics. 



TO CLEAN A GLASS PLATE. 

At the last stance of the French Photographical Society a 
conversation arose respecting the best method of cleaning 
fPMBplates for photographical purposes. M. Paul Perricr 
^ed that M. Bayard recommended that the glass should be 
™ji in a frame by means of a wooden screw, which is 
ca Win the Parisian photographical instrument shops, " Un 
r « a nettoyer les glaces." The surface of the glass should 
tjjen be washed with a mixture made with clean water and 
•"Pofi, strongly impregnated with nitric acid, then rubbed 
ina circular direction with a piece of flannel rolled up in a 
"^Pt and before letting the mixture dry the tripoli must be 
8°* off by rubbing the glass longitudinally with a second 
P** of flannel, and subsequently the glass should be rubbed 



circularly with another piece, and then if the glass be brushed 
with a badger V hair brush, it will be found perfectly clean. 
M. Frank de Yillecholes then stated that he cleaned his 
glasses without washing them either with acids or alkali (?), 
but with a mixture made with water, ammonia, and emery, 
and that after using this mixture he wiped them, and subse- 
quently washed them with a mixture of alcohol and water. 
This method, he said, imparted to the glasses a perfectly clean 
surface. M. Arnaud stated that he preferred the following 
plan : — He put all his glass plates in the stone sink where 
all the washing water (containing cyanide of potassium) 
was poured. If the plate had been varnished, it should 
remain there for seven or eight hours ; but if not, a very 
short time would suffice. When removed from this liquid the 
glass was merely to be rubbed with the hand, washed in a 
large quantity of water, and then wiped dry. When 
required to be used, it was only requisite to pour on it a drop 
of very pure alcohol, and then to clean it off with two suc- 
cessive pieces of papier Joseph (fine filtering paper). 

Doubtless, either of these plans will bring about the 
"consummation devoutly to be wished." We have tried 
almost every imaginable plan, and must give our preference 
to some solution which we obtained of Mr. Warwick, 82, 
Sloane-street. A few drops of this preparation are to be 
applied to the surface of the glass, and after they have been 
rubbed smartly over the surface, the plate must be cleaned 
again with a piece of linen cloth, and finally polished with 
a leather. This takes hardly more time to perform than to 
read, and it really does its work in so perfect a manner, that, 
although we do not usually like to recommend secret pre- 
parations, we feel that to do so in this case will be to confer 
a boon on photographers in general. Since using it, we 
have never had a dirty plate. 



• ■ » " 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUE OP THE URANIUM PRINTING 

PROCESS. 

In the last sitting of the French Society of Photography, 
M. Humbert de Molard gave an account of some experi- 
ments he had made relative to the pretended unalterability 
of pictures obtained by means of the nitrate of uranium. 
M. Davanne afterwards presented proofs obtained through the 
same process by M. de Brebisson, and read a note on the 
subject which we reprint below. These proceedings were 
followed by a very animated discussion on the subject of the 
new process, and we regret to state that M. Niepce de St. 
Victor did not find many defenders. The adversaries of the 
new process were numerous, and their opposition was 
characterised by a considerable degree of bitterness. 

Although we are far from sharing the too absolute opin- 
ions expressed, we cannot but acknowledge that the new 
process has not fulfilled the expectations entertained of it ; 
thus it is now averred that with the nitrate of uranium 
proofs are as easily alterable as those obtained with the chlo- 
ride of silver, and as a result have hitherto produced nothing 
very perfect. 

The name of M. Niepce de St. Victor is dear to photo- 
graphy, and no person will contest the multiplicity and 
importance of his labours ; it is only to be regretted that 
his researches with respect to the properties of the^ nitrate 
of uranium have been proclaimed in such magniloquent 
terms. According to certain persons, the new dis- 
covery was a real revolution in photography ; it ought to 
be adopted immediately, to the exclusion of all other pro* 
cesses; the proofs were magnificent, their unalterability 
perfect ; boiling cyanide of potassium respected them ; and 
aqua regia alone had the power of affecting them. What 
is now the result of all this trumpeting? A marked dis- 
like of the new process ; those who have tried it and who 
have not succeeded to the extent of their wishes declare it 
detestable ; this is the angry expression of disappointment 
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of people who have been promised a mine of treasure to work, 
ana wno find themselves deceived ; but this does not prove 
that the researches of M. Kiepce de St. Victor with respect j 
to the nitrate of uranium are without very great importance: ! 
in our opinion the new process, when modified and tested ' 
by experienced photographers, may produce goo- J results. 

" Tne experiments which I have made (says M. Humbert 
de Molard) are only the complement of the communication 
which will be made to you in a few minutes, of the other- 
wise important experiments of M. de Brebisson. One thing 
which surprised me in the paper on the employment of the 
salts of uranium was the positive nature of the process. 
That which was stated of the unalterability of the proofs 
especially surprised me. The nitrate of uranium process is , 
new, and on this account it ought to be received with favour. 
It cannot be known yet to what it may lead ; but I must 
observe that those persons who have announced it as the 
m plus ultra of photography are decidedly in the wrong. 
The proof I hold in my hand was given to me by M. de 
Brebiason. It was asserted that the nitrate of uranium 
resists the action of boiling cyanide of potassium : I sub- 
mitted a part of the proof to cold cyanide, and in five 
minutes that part of the picture had disappeared. I sub- 
mitted another portion to iuduretted cyanide, and it disap- 
peared immediately. I employed successively hydrochloric 
acid, aqua regia. an aqueous solution of bromine, chloride 
of iodine, hyposulphite, and in fifteen minutes nothing 
remained of it. Ammonia alone did not deteriorate it : on j 
the contrary, it improved it. In fine. I would not ask more 
than five minutes to destroy any proof taken with the 
nitrate of uranium. Having a desire to see how it would 
act in the camera. I operated on the surface of a large plate 
with a German quarter-plate object glass, and in four 
minutes I obtained these indifferent proofs ; at present the 
nitrate of uranium process is worthless for negatives, while 
as to the much vaunted durability of the positives, it does 
not exist. For the rest, reflection should have suggested this 
result of the experiment. Whence arises the alterability of 
ordinary proofs .' From the alterability proper to the salts of 
silver. Now to develop the nitrate of uranism proofs nitrate 
of silver is employed, and the salt of silver being the prin- 
ciple of destructability. it matters little whether it be em- 
ployed before or after. 

u Considering this process in reference to its novelty, we can- 
not discover in it anything absolutely new ; it has. moreover. 
much analogy with that published by Herschel in 1842. under 
the name of ehrysotype. and which differed from it only in the 
nature of the salt employed. . . . My conclusion" is that 
the indestructability imputed to the nitrate of uranium 
proofs is a chimera, and that the process in its principle is 
not absolutely new, .since that of Herschel led to the same 
result. Still, if it i3 not the ue plus ultra of photography, it 
may assist us in obtaining excellent pictures with time 
and experience. The process*is good in this sense — that it 
is an addition to photography. I beg the Society to keep 
in sight the fact that M. de Brebiason and I engaged in these 
experiments with totally opposite views. He wished "to 
demonstrate that great things might be accomplished by the 
new process, and he has succeeded. I, that there was no 
durability in it, and I too have had the misfortune to 
succeed/' 

The paper of M. de Brebisson was as follows : — u My ex- 
periments on the occasion of the discovery of M. Xiopce de 
St. "Victor were made without any other" instructions than 
those furnished by the photographic journals, which were very 
incomplete, and which I anticipated in my impatience to 
become acquainted with the advantages promised us. In my 
isolation I have not been well able to appreciate the value 
of the results I have obtained : to do so. 1 must have had 
tome with which to compare them, and at this moment, even, 
I have not seen any nitrate of uranium proofs other than 
those I have mysvlf made ; consequently. I don't know 
whether they are equal or superior to others obtained by the 

. . . Several members of the Photographic 



Society having assured me that any details relative to the 
experiments I have made would be received with indulgence, 
I forward to the Society some proofs with this note, not 
as models, but simply intended to illustrate certain observa- 
tions which follow. . . . For the preparation of positive 
paper. I generally use a solution of 12 parts of nitrate of 
uranium to 100 of distilled water or rain-water. Although 
the employment of straw paper was recommended, I have 
been content * ith Saxony and Canaan's negative papers, which 
are fine and thin. They wash more easily and divest them- 
selves bitter of the salts of uranium and silver with which 
they are impregnated. I plunge the sheet of paper in the 
solution of the nitrate of uranium for about two minutes ; 
sometimes I only impregnate one side of the paper, but that 
which has been entirely submerged appears to me to give the 
most vigorous proof. The paper thus prepared is leas sen- 
sitive to the influence of light than that prepared with the 
chloride of silver. To make a deep impression upon it, a 
very vivid insolation under a very transparent negative is 
necessary. ... It will be very difficult to obtain, through 
this process, a good proof by means of diffused light. 

" The bath 1 prefer for the developing liquid, after numer- 
ous essays, is 3 or 4 parts of nitrate of silver in 100 parts of 
distilled water. This bath will serve until it is exhausted. 
I added to this solution some drops of acetic acid ; but when 
it had been used for a few proofs the quantity of nitrate of 
uranium which mingled with it naturally made it very acid. 
I have developed one half of a proof in a bath containing 2 
p*r cent of nitrate of silver, and the other half in a bath con- 
taining twice that quantity, and both presented the same 
intensity. ... To remove the reddish colour which the 
nitrate of uranium generally gives, I add to 200 parts of 
water 20 to 30 parts of a solution of chloride of gold at 1 
per 1000. The tone of the proof when plunged in this 
dilute solution speedily changes, and in two or three 
minutes it will have acquired a suitable degree of intensity. 
If the action of this bath is prolonged the tone becomes of a 
disagreeable blue-black. . . . However feeble may be the dose 
of nitrate of silver employed in the developing bath, there 
alwavs remain portions of this salt in the substance of the 
paper, notwithstanding that the repeated washings and 
exposure to the light give it a reddish tinge. The 
principal advantage of the new process consisting in pro- 
scribing the fixing by the hyposulphite of soda— the salt so 
hurtful to the future of photography— I attempted other 
means of getting rid of the non-reduced nitrate of silver, or, 
at any rate, of neutralising its dangerous effects. Ammonia 
renders the washing more efficacious, but not complete. Water 
containing chloride of sodium did not altogether succeed, and 
at last 1 determined on trying a new solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda at 8per cent, "ithen placed the proof in water, 
which I renewed from time to time. . . . The development 
of the picture by means of the chloride of gold alone, or by 
the bi-chloride of mercury, yielded no satisfactory results, 
and I mav almost say the same of the iron bath suggested as 
having been used by M. Haudoy with satisfactory results. 
Nevertheless, by putting about 20 parts of a saturated and 
acid solution of protosulphate of iron into 200 parts of water, 
I liave succeeded in getting proofs of an agreeable bistre 

tone. 

• I have also tried, after M. H. Draper, the positive paper 
impregnated with a solution of nitrate of uranium. The 
proofs, after a long insolation, were scarcely visible, and 
were of a reddish tone, and without vigour. I should not 
mention this, if I had not obtained by this process two rather 
curious effects of colouring. One proof, on paper thus pre- 
pared, plunged in a very feeble solution of chloride of gold, 
cave a picture of a yellow colour, inclined to orange ; and a 
beautiful rose tint spread itself over another positive, after 
its immersion in a very extenuated protosulphate of iron 

hath. i-v*. 

'• As yet I am afraid to pronounce upon the durability 
claimed for the nitrate of uranium proofs. Possibly the sub- 
stances I used might not have been pure. It is, perhaps, 
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from this came that I hare found bo many salts capable of 
assailing these proofe. Ioduretted cyanide of potassium 
has* such an effect upon them, that characters traced on their 
blackest parts with a pen charged with this liquid become of 
a pure white, even before they are dry. 

" If I may be allowed, in terminating this paper, to venture 
an opinion on the new nitrate of uranium process, I will 
observe that it offers great advantages by the simplicity of 
the preparation of the paper, by the easy development of the 
picture, and especially oy the saving which results from the 
small proportion of nitrate of silver necessary. But the 
development is abrupt, almost unexpected, and would lead 
to frequent miscalculations. The picture that the light 
traces upon the paper is so decided, that one cannot tell 
the precise moment when the luminous action ought to 
cease. Hence an uncertainty, which makes success depend 
on chance. • • . ." — Revue Photographique. 



Critical Ijtoiice*. 

♦ 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL 

PALACE. 

FIRST NOTICE. 

It is a happy idea, on the part of the directors of the Crystal 
Palace, that in addition to the already long list of attractions, 
there should be added another item — in other words, a 
Photographic Gallery. This is as it ought to be. Pho- 
tography has now assumed a very important position among 
the arts and sciences, and it is only fitting and proper that it 
should have appropriated to itself a court or gallery at Syden- 
ham, and that in that court there should be a collection 
which should in every way be worthy of the importance 
of the art and the Palace. Fresh discoveries are being made 
ever? day, and every day we find out some new application 
of this wonderful art, whether it be a means by which we 
can the more easily detect a prisoner, or record the rapid 
flight of a cannon ball through the air. When first we 
heard of the idea of a photographic collection at Sydenham 
▼e thought that not only were the directors taking proper 
fttepa in regard to making the Palace even more attractive to 
the public than it is at present, and not only were they 
taking a course which must tend to increase their dividends, 
hot that they were placing a means within reach of the photo- 
graphic world of keeping a record of the progress which the 
art b daily making. We thought that it must be indeed a 
pleasing feature in the attractions of the Palace to the 
amateur or beginner in photography that here he might have 
u opportunity of consulting the best results of each par- 
ticular " process," and thus be enabled to judge of the 
efficiency or inefficiency of any particular mode of develop- 
ment, and that in this way the Sydenham Gallery mignt 
become an object of constant interest not only to the amateur, 
hot to the public, who, having no means of seeing the pro- 
gress in the art except in the shop windows, and not feeling 
efficient attraction or interest in a simple exhibition of pho- 
tyfephs, they might, by the more frequent familiarisation 
°f the eye with photographic progress, acquire a more wide- 
B P t *ad interest than they do at present. 

These were some of the thoughts which occurred to us, we 
ttT i when we heard of a Photographic Gallery being about 
to he formed at Sydenham, and with every desire of being 
a * courant in all that relates to photography, and that we 
™$kt (as it is our desire and intention) keep our readers 
equally bo, we proceeded last week to Sydenham for the pur- 
P°* of inspecting " The Photographic Collection." We 
cttaot but express disappointment at the almost entire 
***ence of new pictures. It was to us by no means a 
*** exhibition. Wherever we turned it seemed as though 
** old friend nodded to us, and that with an almost self- 
cpftplacent air. Here we met with one whom we had first 
*fiown at Manchester, and -with whom we had afterwards 
tttfcwed acquaintance at the South Kensington Exhibi- 



tion ; but not content with this, it again made its appear- 
ance in the Coventry Street Exhibition. This we had 
thought the culminating point of re-exhibition, but what 
was our astonishment to meet again with these old friends 
who seem to have retained (notwithstanding their exhibitive 
campaigns) all their juvenescence. The reader will be in- 
clined to agree with us, that the least thing that could be 
expected, was some new pictures on the occasion of opening 
a Photographic Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 

Of course it may be urged that just at present there ia 
some difficulty in obtaining new photographs; then why 
not delay the opening and wait until such time as they are 
obtainable ? By all means let the present collection be re- 
placed with something which shall reflect credit upon the 
Palace, and the art. 

There is in the Crystal Palace Gallery, as far as regards 
light, arrangements for hanging everything which can 
conduce to a successful exhibition. The screen saloon prin- 
ciple we very much admired, and for such a gallery as that 
at Sydenham it is decidedly preferable. In the Art 
Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, the screen was used, 
but owing to the narrowness of the gallery the saloon 
principle, which was carried out in the picture gal- 
leries on a large scale, could not be introduced in the 
Photographic Gallery, as that portion of it which was 
appropriated to photographs was in such close contiguity to 
the orchestra that for three or four hours in the afternoon it 
was impossible to examine any of the photographs in the 
front of the screens, owing to the crowds who listened to 
the music. The saloon principle was admirably carried out 
at the fourth Kensington Exhibition, and it could not but 
strike the visitor how much it conduced to his comfort in 
examining the photographs, since it enables people to inspect 
the pictures in peace without that continual throng which is 
always passing behind them, when pictures are hung in long 
lines. The colour of the screens, which is a neutral or tea green 
tint, is admirably suited for as a background, and where 
there are spaces, which must necessarily occur now and then 
between the frames, it never obtrudes itself as more staring 
colours do, nor does it offend or strike the eve as disagreeable. 
It is worthy of notice how different is the effect here from 
that produced at Coventry Street, where there were dark 
rooms and bad light, and, to make things worse, a dirty 
looking background which gave a sombre appearance to 
the room that was anything but agreeable. 

Of course those works which are new deserve our first 
attention, and amongst these we may mention Herbert 
Watkin's series of portraits of contemporaneous celebrities. 
These will no doubt prove interesting to the general public, 
who will be anxious to behold the lineaments of those 
about whom they may have heard or read much. Who, for 
instance, would not feel interested in seeing the portrait of 
William Howard Russell, the Crimean and Indian special 
correspondent of the Times? he who has certainly raised 
the profession of " special correspondent " to an enviable posi- 
tion ; who has thrilled the world with wonderful descriptions, 
and astonished it with his keen observations. He is indeed 
the photographer of life as it is. With all the correctness 
of the camera does he transmit pen-and-ink pictures to 
paper, which make the blood of the reader circulate the 
faster by the wonderful power of his word-painting. We 
say, who is there, then, that would not feel a great desire to 
look on him as he really is, with his smiling face and patri- 
archal beard ? None, we will venture to reply ; and so might 
we say of each celebrity, who in the circle in which he 
moves is a centre around which many admirers revolve, 
be that circle political, literary, artistic, dramatic, or scien- 
tific. This portion of the Exhibition will at all times prove 
an attraction, though to speak of the pictures from a photo- 
graphic and artistic point of view, we cannot say that we 
admire them much. We think that it will not be denied 
that generally the human face has some defect or other, 
which, as we have it constantly before us, we do not so readily 
notice ; but the moment that the face is portrayed on the 
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glass or paper of a photograph, when there is the absence of 
that colour which hides what is here a perceptible defect, it 
is immediately noticed, and the photograph, though a good 
one, is condemned as being a baa likeness ; another view is 
taken, possibly so as to exclude the defective part, and then we 
have what is termed a good portrait, which in reality is only 
half of the truth, but decidedly the pleasantest half, because 
it administers to the vanity of the sitters by the exclusion of 
what would be painful. If, then, this much can be said of 
ordinary plain photographs, what must be said of such exag- 
gerated pictures as those of Mr. Watkins, where every 
one of the defects (which perhaps under other circum- 
stances would hardly be noticed) is brought forward with 
faithful yet painful fidelity? To show that we are not 
taking too extreme a view of the case, we cannot do better 
than refer the reader to a hideous portrait of the eminent 
tragedian Mr. Barry Sullivan, which is here given 
with an alarming reality ; all the. smallpox marks which 
unfortunately that gentleman has on his face are here so ex- 
aggerated, that on inspection the face looks as though it were 
taken upon a coarse-grained canvas. -Then there are other 
faces — for instance, those of Mr. Robert Bell, Viscount 
Combermere, Lord Palmerston, and many others — which look 
decidedly repulsive, but the portraits of those whom time 
has furrowed are the least able to bear exaggeration. All 
this series are given with a truthfulness free from flattery, 
which makes the human face appear anything but divine. The 
whole of these photographs are open to the above objection 
of exaggeration. Some races do not suffer so much as others, 
but speaking generally we think it desirable that the size of 
these pictures should be smaller, and then they would be 
free from their most objectionable traits. 



» 

CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

(Continued,) 

It is unnecessary that we should pursue this portion 
of the subject any further ; we shall therefore turn 
from the spoken to the written language of chemistry. 
Instead of occupying space and time in inditing the 
names of simple bodies at length, it is customary to 
indicate them by a symbol ; thus, As signifies arsenic, 
N nitrogen, S sulphur, <fec. A combination of two 
letters is written by means of the symbols placed side 
by side without any stop between them ; thus Na is 
the symbol of natron, the Greek for sodium, O of 
oxygen ; Na O therefore signifies oxide of sodium ; the 
formula of which is thus written, Na O. If several 
equivalents of a simple body enter in combination, the 
number is told by a small figure placed at the right of 
the symbol of this body, a little below it. S O, is the 
equivalent of the sulphuric acid formed of one equiva- 
lent of sulphur and three equivalents of oxygen. To 
indicate several equivalents of sulphuric acid, a figure 
is placed before the entire formula of that acid : — 
2 S O g means two equivalents of sulphuric acid. The 
cipher placed to the left of a formula multiplies the 
entire formula until it meets with one of these signs — 
+ , — , = , plus, minus, equal to. 

A few examples will suffice to render the use of 
these symbols easy of comprehension. Example : — 
PbO + SO t , HO = PbO, SO g + HO, signifies one 
equivalent of oxide of lead, plus one equivalent of 
sulphuric acid united to one equivalent of water (what 
chemists term monohydrated sulphuric acid), produce 
one equivalent of oxide of lead, plus one equivalent of 



water. CI O w K O — 6 = K CI means chlorate o 
tassa, from which six equivalents of oxygen have 
withdrawn, leaving as residue chloride of potas 
3 80, + Fe, O s = Fe, 0„ 3SO,, or Fe i O s (S( 
understood thus : — three equivalents of sulphuric 
( + ) plus one equivalent of sesquioxide of iron 
produces one equivalent of sulphate of sesquioxi 
iron. All photographers are familiar with the n 
of oxide of silver, more commonly designated nitn 
silver, — an erroneous expression, but sanction* 
custom. The composition of this salt is as follow 
Nitrogen uniting with oxygen forms nitric acid 
equivalent of this acid contains one equivalent of i 
gen to five of oxygen. Silver combined with oi 
constitutes oxide of silver, which contains one eq 
lent of silver to one of oxygen. One equivale: 
nitric acid united to one equivalent of oxide of s 
gives therefore one equivalent of nitrate of oxi 
silver ; or, in symbols, Ag + NO, = Ag O. N O t 

(To be continued.) 
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Accelerating Agent. — A name given to 
substances which hasten the action of the lum 
rays upon a sensitive photographic compound. I 
collodion process, accelerating agents are chiefly 
fined to substances to be added to collodipn. Th 
dition of a saturated solution of chloride of sodiui 
been suggested by Herr L. G. Kleffel, in the pr 
tion of six drops to an ounce of iodised collodion : 
mixture is to be shaken for five minutes, and the 
lowed to stand for twenty-four hours, that al 
floating particles may settle. It must then be can 
decanted into a perfectly clean, dry bottle. Tl 
said to greatly increase the sensitiveness of colL 
when new, and also to restore, in a great measun 
sensitiveness of old collodion, which has deterio 
through age. 

Mr. A. Maconochie has recommended the ado 
of two or three drops of an alcoholic solution of p 
iodide of iron, to each ounce of a stable, iodised < 
dion. Positive collodion will be found to answei 
for this purpose, as the greater tenuity of the co 
of iodide of silver renders it easier impressible, 
collodion, after mixing, can be used at once, bi 
more should be prepared than is wanted for imme 
use, as it will not keep good longer than a few h 
Under some circumstances the outline of the pi 
can be traced on the plate after exposure, even b 
the developing solution is applied. In case th< 
posit of silver on the plate is not found to be si 
ently dense to print from, it may be strengthene 
washing over the plate, after fixing and washing 
before drying, a dilute solution of terchloride of 
This will be found to add considerably to the de 
of the picture when viewed by transmitted ligl 
deposit of metallic gold being precipitated on the e 
already on the plate. By this means prints ca 
obtained from feeble negatives, as intense as if 
had been good negatives from the first. 

Mr. Parr has recommended the employmen 
acetate of soda as an accelerating agent in the i 
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tive paper process. He proceeds in the following man- 
ner. Canson's negative paper is immersed for three 
minutes in the following bath : — 

Iodide of potassium 76 grains. 

Bromide of poUsium ... 25 „ 

Acetate of soda 80 „ 

JLOQine •■■ •*• ••• ••• ••• ••• O }f 

Water ' 10 ounces. 

It is then to be hung up to dry. When required to 
be used, the paper is to be made sensitive in the fol- 
lowing solution : — 



Nitrate of silver 
Glacial acetic acid 
Water ... ... 



88 grains. 
1 drachm. 
1 ounce. 



Two drachms of the above solution are to be poured 
on a glass plate, and, after being distributed uniformly 
over the surface, a sheet of paper 9x7 inches is to 
be floated on it, until the dark purple colour has en- 
tirely disappeared. The superfluous nitrate of silver is 
then to be drained away, and preserved for developing, 
and the margins of the glasses blotted dry. The 
sheets of paper are now ready to be placed in the 
camera, the glass on which it has been excited 
serving to support it, and retain the moisture. 
The paper will keep good for several hours. After 
exposure in the camera, the image may be developed 

th gallic acid, the drainings from the sensitising pro- 
being added at last, if necessary. The remainder 
of the process is the same as that usually adopted ; 
alter the pictures are finished they may be waxed. 

Acetate of soda may be used as an accelerator in 
the collodion process. 4 grains of dry acetate of soda, 
and 4 grains of iodide of cadmium to the ounce of col- 
lodion, give a strong impression in about the ninth 
part of the time of ordinary collodion, which is quite free 
from any symptoms of fogging. Collodion so prepared, 
however, will not keep more than a few hours. 

(lb be continued.) 

[Prtm of important matter at the last moment has rendered it 
to curtail the " Chemktry " and " Dictionary. "—Ed.] 
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light— (continued). 

Q. What is known respecting the illuminating power of 
light? 

A. From the philosophical researches of modern times it is 
shown that certain rays of light possess a more intense illu- 
minating power than others. The maximum intensity of 
light is in the yellow, and the minimum in the violet. 

<2- What is meant by the caloric property of light ? 

A. The intensity of heat which is shown to vary in the 
different coloured rays. It increases from the violet to the 
red. Some writers have fixed the maximum in the dark 
stripe which bounds the red, others in the red itself; but 
the difference appears to depend on the nature of the re- 
fractory prism. 

<2* What are the chemical properties of light? 

A. In addition to the illuminating and calorific powers in 
every cay of light, there is united another and perfectly dis- 
tinct principle, as distinct from light as light is from heat. 
This principle is called actinism, and it has the power of 
decomposing chemical compounds. 

(2* Is not this principle the groundwork of photography ? 

A. Yes; actinism is the grand principle of photography, 
as it is simply by the action of this principle on certain chemi- 
cal compounds, that photographic effects are produced. 

Q. May we not say that light exercises this influence and 
produces this effect? 



A. We may use the term light in a general sense, but 
it is not philosophically correct. It is not light, but only 
a component part of light, the influence of which is exerted 
in photography. A broad distinction should be made between 
light and actinism. 

Q. Explain the difference. 

A. White light consists of seven colours — three primary, 
red, blue, and yellow ; and four formed by combination of these 
three — violet, indigo, green, and orange. Thus a ray of white 
light may be described as a bundle of rays, exercising different 
influences. Some of the rays giving more light than others ; 
some of them giving forth more heat ; and others — as the 
violet— exercising the greatest power in decomposing certain 
chemical salts having a metallic base. 

Q. What is this called? 

A. Actinism. Various terms have been suggested as ap- 
propriate to distinguish this principle, and that of actinism 
(from the Greek word actin, a ray), though open to some 
objection, is now generally adopted. 



Actinism 



light 



Heat 




Lavender 



q. .^__„ja Extreme Bed 



c 



In the above diagram we have a representation of the 
threefold property of light. The shaded portion shows the 
colours as they occur in the decomposed solar beam, and the 
curved lines indicate the relative amount of actinism, light, 
and heat, the former of which is greatest at £, light being 
most intense at C, and heat greater at D. 

Q. How can we assure ourselves that a separate chemical 
principle exists in the solar ray ? 

A. Because we can separate it from heat and light. There 
are certain media through which, if we pass a solar ray, one 
or two of its elements may be separated from the others K 
thus a ray of light passes easily through a transparent plate 
of alum, but nearly all the heat is absorbed. Certain dark 
coloured bodies allow nearly all the heat to pass and obstruct 
the tight. A blue glass obstructs nearly all the light and 
heat'of the solar ray, but allows the actinic or chemical prin- 
ciple to pass freely; while a yellow glass allows the light 
and heat to pass, but obstructs the passage of the chemical 
influence. 

Q. When light is decomposed by a prism, what are the 
relative positions of these three different principles? 

A. All these are refracted, but the calorific principle the 
least of any. Its maximum point is but slightly thrown out 
of the right line which the solar ray would have taken had 
it not been intercepted by the prism. 
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Q. How te the luminout principle influenced ? 

A. It is subject to a groater degree of refraction than the 
calorific principle. 

Q. What is the position of the chemical or actinic principle ? 

A. The radiations which produce the chemical change are 
more refrangible than either the luminous or calorific prin 



Then 



nof this 



m poi 



i the 



point where light rapidly 
scarcely be detected. 

Q. What curious fact was there elicited ? 

A. That no substance can be exposed to this actinic prin- 
ciple without undergoing a chemical change. 
(Tote continued.) 



Corresponiwnre. 

[•SIDE PHOTOGRAPHY. 



gruphers, nigger melodists, and donkey drivers, and 1 trust 
that photographers, both profiiwional and amateur, will not be 
slow to perceive the advantages of possessing an organ of pub- 
licity which can be maintained at so trifling an expense to 
each, and calculated to be of such essential service to all. I 
im myself a photographer, though only an amateur, and, as 
Buch, have devoted myself almost exclusively to experimental 
researches ; and for this reason have kept myself au courant 
with the photographic literature of the continent, and am, 
in consequence, deeply impressed with the necessity for a 
publication which will keep English photographers ac- 
quainted with the progress of the art upon the continent ; 
and thus prevent any among them from again incurring the 
humiliation of announcing that as a discovery which has 
long been familiar among continental photographers, and at 
the Bams time prevent the latter from assuming all the credit 
of discoveries which may have been previously made here. 
Had the "Photografhic Nbwb" existed three or four 
years ago, it is probable that Mr. Burnett would have then 
published his discovery of the i-xtoordiiiLtryeiii.'Ct* of light, and 
in that case further researches would undoubtedly have led 
to the discovery which has given so much celebrity to the 
name of M. Ntepce de St. Victor. 

I perceive that at the comiiieiieeinetit of this letter I have 
coupled pliijiogr;iphi.Ts with individuals who are deemed 
oomewhat low in the social scale ; but the photographers I 
allude to may be termed tin: Uuhtmians of the profession — 
men who get their living by starting a shop for the sale of 
photographic portraits, without the most distant idea of the 
simplest principles of the art. In this towo, where it appears 
to be as much the .custom for the ladies who are staying here 
to have their portraits taken as to take a bath, these shops 
Abound ; and invitations to have one's portrait taken for six- 
pence, with a discount of 18 per cent, on taking a dozen, are 
numerous. Whether any ladies are so enamoured of the 
Bight of their own pretty faces as to avail themselves of this 
opportunity of procuring numerous representations, or, to 
■peak more correctly, mis-representations of their features at 
such a discount, I eannot say ; but certainly out of a dozen 
there would lie n /»'..-■ i'.ititi/ that one might still exist at the 
end of a week, which it is hardly likely would be the case if 
a less number were taken. As may be imagined, from the 
prices charged, the competition is very keen indeed ; and I 
should not be at all surprised to see the imaginary placard 
of Punch realised, and an announcement to the effect that 
" a rasher of bacon and a portrait " might be had within for 
sixpence. The pertinacity with which these men insist on 
taking your portrait is only equalled by that of the proprietors 
of the bathing machines, who are bo convinced that every man 
who walks on the sands in the early part of the mornint- 
requires a dip in the sea, that I have many times fancied 
myself in pen! of being picked up, placM in a machine, and 
tent out to sea, and have with Hitti mlty saved myself from 



such a fate by showing my dripping hair as a proof that I 
hod just come out of it. They appear to entertain the same 
opinion of the veracity of the visitors as the clergyman did 
of his parishioners, who, taking for his text the words of 
David, " I said in my haste all men are liars," followed its 
enunciation by the meditative commentary — "Ay, David! 
you said that in haste, did you? If you had lived in this 
town you would have said it at your leisure." G. L. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sept. 20th, 1858. 

Sni, — I noticed in your first number of the " Photogra- 
phic News " a communication respecting microscopic 
photography. The method I adopt for obtaining the same 
result rather differs from that there described; and as I have 
nowhere seen it mentioned, it may be useful to your reader* 
if I do so. 

I take tlie microscope, without removing the eyepieces, and 
fit a disc of cardboard round the tube, tlie outer edge of the 
disc also being made to fit into my camera portrait lens. 
Nothing now remains to be done but to adjust the micro- 
scope and camera (with lend) together, to focus on the ground 
glass, and substitute a prepared plate, developing in the 
usual way. 

The light, I should have mentioned, may be obtained 
either from the mirror or condenser. By the above method, 
the necessity for pulling the two instruments to pieces is 
entirely avoided^ and the object photographed may be in- 
creased to any sue, only limited by the length of camera. 
I am, sir, yours truly, C. B. 



IM CARBON. 

Dorchester, September 18tn, 1868. 

Sir, — I have seen, and have to thank you for your notice 
of my discovery, and for the rectification of the error into 
which your French contemporary has fallen. It would serve 
me materially were there any means of inducing that journal 
also to take similar notice of the evident mistake in con- 
founding mine and other proceBees. 

I feel very much disposed to accede to your offer of testing 
the value of my discovery by the comparison of one of my 
carbon impressions with tlwt of a siletr print (here, allow me 
to ask you, if Mr. Fox Talbot's first or early pruita, supposing 
some still existing, will bear comparison with photographs of 
the present day) ; and, not wit lint audi Tig that I had made up 
my mind, in consequence of what I considered as the unfair 
treatment of the Photographic Society, to avoid, for the 
present, any further discussion o£ the subject in London, it 
will afford me pleasure at once to send for your satisfaction 
(as I am confident the event will prove) a print of each 
kind from the same negative, that you may give your impar- 
tial and unbiassed verdict upon them ; provided you will 
kindly undertake to authenticate both on the back by a pri- 
vate mark, which you can hereafter identify readily, and will 
return it to me on the completion of your investigation 
(say in a day or two). I fearlessly abide the result, tenoning, 
that wluitever improvements may hereafter be made, or what- 
ever refinements some may consider my process requires, in 
comparison with others that have undergone fifteen years' 
experience, mine not having as many months, it is, at its 
present state of development, far more valuable than any 
that has preceded it. I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

John Poumcy. 

[It will afford us much pleasure to acquiesce in Mr. Pouncy's 
proposition. If he will forward us the prints, we will examine 
them, and at once give our readers a fair and impartial opinion 
as to their merits. We ore fortunate enough to have one of Mr. 
Talbot's early priuta, on plain salted paper, in our possession. 
It was taken, of course, from a paper negative fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, but we much doubt, if an unalbumenbed paper 
positive were to be printed from the same negative to-morrow, 
whether any difference would be observed between the two 
Some or the pictures in " The Pencil of Nature " will bear oom- 
£aiix,u mih ajij' miAom prints.— El>.] 
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1.. 'j\i'MlMMi WATER IX OUT-POOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
September Wh, 1858. 
1>EAB Sm, — Wul you kindly say, in your next issue, how 
; c»° d° v " t ' 1 '' le ' east possible quantity of water in out- 
loo r photography by the wet collodion process? 
Tours, &c , 
A Sv'DaCRinF.it at Norwich. 
fThia is a very important point for photographic 
tourists ; for, if pictures of any size are attempted, 
and ti" e w hole operations of developing, fixing, and 
washing are to be performed on the spot, in a tent or 
improvised dark room, the amount of water required 
to be carried about ia a serious addition to the weight 
of the necessary impedimenta of a travelling amateur 
photographer. Perhaps tho following page from our 
own experience on this subject may be of use : — 

We desired to obtain some small stereograms of 
scenery under circumstances which would render it 
necessary for us to carry the entire pack, camera, legs, 
tent, chemicals, and water ourselves ; and, as it was 
clearly impossible to dispense with any of the former 
Mticles, we turned our attention to the water, and 
instituted a few experiments, with a view to ascertain 
how small a quantity would be necessary to use for 
each plate (the apparatus contained glass and chemicals 
for twelve pictures), Fixing and washing from the 
hypo, we soon found was out of the question — the 
amount of water necessary to take for that purpose 
being somewhere near a gallon ; and as we had a 
decided objection to carrying about hypo at all, we tried 
whether the film could not bo preserved from further 
change after the picture was developed. A very 
dilute solution of salt was prepared ; and, as soon as 
the picture was developed, tho pyrogallic solution was 
pewed off, and the plate washed once or twice with 
the salt and water ; it was then returned to the plate 
bat, uil after keeping for several hours in the dark, it 
wis examined, and not the slightest deterioration could 
be detected. Upon pouring the fixing solution on, the 
picture was immediately cleared, and, when washed, 
tie negative was undistniguishal .ile from one which 
had been taken in the ordinary way. Weak salt and 
water answered very well for some time, and the 
quantity required was small enough to satisfy any 
one, not exceeding a pint for the twelve plates; 
"Mi ia practice, a few objections arose from time to 
tune which made it desirable to find out some substi- 
tute for tho salt and water ; the plates draining into 
™* box soon contaminated tho aides and grooves with 
salt, sad this getting into the elean glasses dirtied them ; 
■noreorer, whilst working in the almost air-tight tent 
out m the sun, with the thermometer at 130° inside, 
*! often thought how nice it would be if we ourselves 
^^w, now and then, share the contents of the bottle 
with the developed picture. Pure water was next 
tned, and answered as well as the salt and water, with- 
out any of the drawbacks mentioned above ; and, a* 
** subsequently found, that a gloss or two of sherry 
* u pint of water in no ways interfered with ita 
Photographic excellence — whilst it not only materially 
""proved its quality as a beverage, but also caused the 
*»terto run more readily over the surface— we decided 



upon adopting the last-named mixture. The water' 
was contained in an elastic india rubber bottle, into tho 
mouth of which a narrow tube, with a very small 
orifice, might be adjusted, so that, whilst the water 
ight easily be squeezed out in a thin stream on to tho 
plate, upon removing the pressure, the elasticity of the 
bottle caused it to resume its proper shape, sucking the 
n through this orifice. Whilst at work, the bottla 
might safely be laid down, and moved about any way 
without a drop of water being spilled, whilst for pack- 
ing up, the tube could be pulled out and a cork intro- 
duced to make all secure. 

The only drawback — and we wish some of our cor- 
respondents could suggest a remedy — is, that if many 
hours are suffered to elapse between this washing and 
the final fixing, the film seems, in some degree, to 
lose its adhesion to the glass, and thus, more than 
usual care is required in the fixing and subsequent 
washing, to prevent the film floating off; tlds, how- 
ever, does not happen with those collodions which give 
a powdery film, owing to the pyroxyline having been 
prepared at a high temperature.] 

BLACK ASD WHITE POSITIVES OX ALBUMENISED PAPER. 

Glasgow, a/;, September, 1658. 
Sin, — Tour new work entitled the " Photoorapuic 
News" has induced mc to write you on Albumen Positive 
Printing. I may premise I have been a reader of Notes 
and Queries, London and Liverpool Photographic Journals, 
Notes, &c. &c, from the first, and-have endeavoured to pick 
up such formula as would, on albumenised paper, give ins 
ebony black tone, but hitherto without success. I have got 
red, brown, purple, yellow, but never pure clean black. I 
confess to being a lover of positives on albumenised paper, 
and solicit your mature advice as to what additional step 1 
should take to gain ebony block tones, with greater per- 



I prepare and albumenise my own paper (using Canson 
and Marion's), with chloride of ammonium 10 grains, and 
then nitrate of silver CO grains, with 2 drops of acetic acid 
to each ounce of solution. I print deep, and then immerse in 
pure water for five minutes, then in solution of strong hypo- 
sulphite of soda, with 15 grains of chloride of gold to. the 
{int, adding (per Maxwell Lyte) 2 grains pyrogallic acid, 
tone as deep as possible ; finish in a fresh solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda ; wash for one hour in a running stream of 
water; immerse in a solution of soda, and two baths of warm 
water, then finish in o running bath of water for some 
hours, and then dry. What is superfluous ; and what should I 
further do to gain my wished for colour, etc. ? 

In the Lonili/u li!->-->i>-nj>liu- Journal for August 21st, 
1855, page 210, I find M. Claudet gives a method for 
printing positives instantaneously by the bichloride of 
mercury, and developing willi the protosulphate of iron. I 
have tried the plan, and occasionally get intense ebony 
block positives with 10 seconds' exposure. But this ia not 
always the case -, often the developing solution stains tho 
front and back of pictures ; other times the picture is gray, 
and the whites yellow. It was recommended to fix in the 
hyposulphite of soda, but this will not do, as the whole 
becomes o nasty yellow. This process, I do think, if pro- 
perly carried out, would give pretty jet black pictures, but 
tho want of chemical and photographic experience and 
knowledge prevents me knowing the errors in my way; 
yoor help is solicited. An Amateur. 

[We think your process could be improved in some 
respects, and the chance of obtaining the tone you de- 
sire much improved. In the first place, wo think that 
there should be at least 30 grains of chloride of ammo- 
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ilium, and 120 grains of nitrate ot silver to the oum 
respectively ; this gives greater vigour, and also maki 
the paper more sensitive. Do not over-print much, 
and wash all the free nitrate of silver away, first 
pure water, and lastly in weak salt and water, before 
fixing. Tone, before fixing, in a hath of 2 grains of 
cldoride of gold to five ounces of water, and soon aftei 
the desired tint is obtained, transfer the print to a new 
bypo. bath of about 1 ]wirt to 3 of water ; but haw 
long after, experience in the lowering effect of the 
fixing bath will soon show. After being in the fixing 
bath for a quarter of an hour at least, remove, and 
wash in the manner you rtatc above. 

We can promise to those who follow this pli r 
if not absolute black and white, at all events a very 
Sear approach to it. Respecting M. Claudet's process 
with perchloride of mercury, we have had no exjieri- 
ftnee of it, and would gladly receive information on 
the subject from any of our correspondents who may 
be wiser than ourselves. 



September 10, 18W. 

Dear Mr. Editor.— Iain a young photographic tyro, 
and seeing you have devoted a space to the answers of those 
who may choose to refer to you for advice, will you be so 
good as to give us some intctlii/itilt: method of arranging the 
telescope aud camera for takin.i; hi-aveiily 1m lies; something 
ill the able manner in which th>' article on the microscope is 
treated in the first number, and oblige 

Your well-wisher, 

P. F. P. 

[We trust that the following extract from a paper 
which the editor read before the Royal Society, " On 
the Photography of the Moon," will give the desired 
iuformation. In speaking of the Liverpool equatorial 
we wrote : — 

"The polar axis and telescope Ingelher wci^-h atiout five tons, 
and whilst all parts ore so truly nnd smoothly fitted that this 
enormous mass is moved equatorially liy means of a small water- 
mill with such marvellous accuracy, that a star viewed through 
it appears absolutely stationary, i(- liniiuess is such that a hard 
Wow against the side merely produces a scarcely perceptible 
momentary deflection. The object glass is 8 inches in dia- 
meter, and has a sidereal focus of 12-5 feel— the diameter of the 
moon's image in this focus being about 1'35 inches. 

" The eye-piece was removed, and in its place the body of a 
Rnall camera was attached, so that the moon's image would fall 
on the ground glass or sensitive film in the usual manner. 

" The clockwork movement was only sufficient to follow the 
moon approiimately when on the meridian, but as the pictures 
were nearly ill taken when the moon was some distance past 
the meridian, and when cijii-.>|i>.-iii|y the declination and at- 
mospheric refraction were cliaii^itu.' rapidly, it was necessary, 
notwithstanding the short time required to take the pictures, 
to correct for the iniy-erfed iiioliosi of the telescope. This was 
done by means of slow-motion screws attached to the right as- 
cension and declination circles, which are each i feet in dia- 
meter. The/nrfer" had an evepieoe of a power of 200 applied to 
it, having cross wires in its focus. 

" The madia operandi in taking the pictures was as follows : — 
The telescope having been moved until the moon's image was 
in the centre of the Ibni.'-inj; yl:i«s, the «;i!er-iuill was turned 
on, and the dark slide containing flic sensitive collodion plate 
was substituted for the ground glass. Mr. Ilartmip then took 
his station at the finder, and, with a tangent rod in each baud, 
by a steady and continuous movement, kept the point of inter- 
section of the cross wires stationary on one spot of the moon's 
surface. When the motion was most perfectly neutralised, I 
uncovered the sensitive plate at a given signal and exposed it, 



counting the seconds by means of a loud ticking chronometer 
by ray side. From the MM wilh which on my first attempt I 
could keep the cross ^vires in the finder fixed on one point of 
the moon by means of the tangent rods, I confidently believe 
that with the well-tutored limuls and cmi-u inmate skill which 
u'ili'icd iliis noble iu-lrii: neiil . Use ill ''Oil'- iiivi^v \:\i- ;,.- met inn- 
less on tbe collodion film as it could have been were it a 
terrestrial object."] 

CONVERSION OF GLASS POSITIVES INTO NEGATIVES. 

Anhtort-uii'Ier-Lyne, Lancashire. 
Sm, — I should feel much obliged, through the medium of 
your "Photographic News,' 1 if you would give me your 
opinion on the system of converting glass positives into 
negatives by pouring <>n bichloride of mercury, and when 
well washed, pouring over hydrosulphuret of ammonia. 

T have taken in the first number of your new " Photo- 
graphic News," and find it very instructive. Hoping to 
sec this answered under " Correspondents," I remain, sir, 
Yours truly, 

S. P. Q. It. 
[We do not tliink the plan mentioned by our corre- 
spondent is worth much — it merely tlarkeits the 
deposit as seen by reflected light, but does not much 
increase the opacity. The same may be said of the 
plan with chloride of gold. Par better is the method 
proposed by Maxwell Lyte, by whitening the picture 
in the usual way with the solution of perchloride of 
mercury in hydrochloric acid, and then, after well 
washing, pouring on a two-grain solution of iodide of 
potassium. Tin- great advantage of this method is 
that it is accumulative, and by alternately treating the 
plate with these solutions any degree of intensity may 
be obtained. An equally good way is to re-develop 
the positive with the negative developing solution, 
after fixing in ajanitle and well washing. In this way 
fresh particles of silver iitntcli themselves to those 
originally precipitated, and an increase in density is 
the result. It must always be remembered, however, 
that no plan of iiicTeuwiiig the opacity of a picture is of 
value when it has iiwnJliciint detail, and these pro- 
obviously cannot add details of objects where 
originally existed. Ail that can be done is to 
increase the opacity of what already is there, and thus 
it happens that photographers are so frequently dis- 
appointed in their attempts to convert positives into 
negatives ; the requisite amount of detail being want- 
ing, the result can only be a " soot-and- whitewash " 



1I1GHLV-GL.A/.F.II AI.IK'MEMSEII PAPER. HOW TO 

Wolverhampton, Sept. lGth, 1858. 

Deaii Sir, — Will you kindly oblige me with a few good 
hints on salting and albumenising paper, viz., the right sam- 
ple of paper, with quantity and rlwri/itiim of chloride best 
suited to obtain riotet tints? I also desire a rather highly - 
glazed surface, which I have not yet been able to get by 
following the instructions laid down in Haidwich's formula. 
The glaze is only slightly perceptible even wilh a very small 
quantity of water to the albumen. What would bo the 
result of floating twice, allowing the sheet to dry in the 
interval? I fix fend tone in one linth of hypo, and gold. 

Can you explain how it is, that when I come to mount my 
proof the gum sinks into the paper and completely spoils it? 
Can it be from too much washing, or is the fault in the 
paper? Albumen. 

[To obtain a highly-glazed olbumenised surface on 
positive paper, it is necessary to use a (Aw sample of 
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paper (we have found some of Marion's make excellent), 
and also not to have any water in the albumen. Either 
chloride of sodium or chloride of ammonium may be 
used (for further directions to obtain dark prints, see 
answer to " Amateur "). If the picture be still not glossy 
enough, we should think that it might bere-albumenised 
with advantage, either before making sensitive, or after 
the picture is finished ; in this latter case, however, 
it must subsequently be floated on weak alcohol and 
water (one part spirit to four of water), in order to 
coagulate the albumen. 

The reason why the gum sinks through the proof in 
mounting is, that the size is removed from the paper 
during the washings. It can be resized by soaking in 
a hot solution of gelatine (about 40 grains to the 
ounce), and dried, if it be desired to use gum ; but we 
should recommend the employment of starch paste, 
such as is employed for domestic purposes. This is by 
far the best cement for mounting photographs we have 
met with, and it has the further advantage of not 
requiring the picture to be sized, but it can be used at 
once. Apply it with a brush, and avoid, as much as 
l»ostrible, the presence of small gelatinous lumps of 
starch on the back of the picture when it is laid on the 
mounting card.] 

IMPERFECTIONS IN TWIN STEREOSCOPIC NEGATIVES. 

September 14, 1858. 

Sin,— I use a stereoscopic camera with a double lens, 
but I find that very often I get one picture defective, whilst 
the other is clear and good, although I focus carefully, and 
attend especially to the light. Can you or any of your 
readers inform me whether this defect is often met with 
vrhen two lenses are used, and whether I can remedy it ? 

I am, sir, yours obediently, • 

M.D. 

[We have never met with defects of this description 
which were not clearly attributable to some faulty 
manipulation or similar cause. Care must be taken to 
make the developing solution run evenly over all parts 
of the plate, and it should be poured on and off in 
w pid succession towards the commencement, in order 
to mix it thoroughly with the nitrate of silver which 
it finds on the surface ; otherwise, one half may be in 
f*Kty brought out with a far more energetic develop- 
ing solution than the, rest of the plate. Another pos- 
sible cause of dissimilarity between the two halves 
Bright be in the lenses, for if not made expressly to 
Nark with each other, their focus might be different^ 
or one might require longer time than the other, 
ow ing to a slight yellow tint in the glass. Lenses to 
<* used in a twin camera should always be made and 
tated for this special purpose. 

^e will see if your suggestion can be adopted. 
When you say an " apparatus for micro-photography„" 
w you mean an arrangement for obtaining enlarged or 
educed photographs of bodies ?] 

OLYCYRKHIZIXE IN THE COLLODION OR BATH. 

lbth September, 1858. 
t Ma. Editor, — Will you be good enough in your next 
J°nn>al to say if glycyrrnizine is still used for increasing the 
vuftiYeneaB and intensity of negatives (I suppose it is pre- 
fe*Me in the bath than in the collodion), or if not now 
"■^i what are the objections to it ? 

Yours most truly, 

G. B. 



[Olycyrrhizine is still used by some photographers, 
although not to the same extent as formerly. It is 
generally added to the collodion. If added rashly by 
a person inexperienced in its properties, it has great 
tendency to produce negatives of excessive density and 
hardness, and we believe that that is the general com- 
plaint about it. Some kinds of collodion also give suffi- 
ciently dense pictures without it, and those kinds which 
do not require it at first, frequently acquire density in 
keeping ; and thus, even with its greatest admirers, gly- 
cyrrnizine is only of occasional assistance ; but in some 
cases we must admit that it is of great service, and 
might be employed with advantage more frequently, if 
photographers would take the pains to study and un- 
derstand its action. 

For our own part we prefer it in the bath, and a 
reference to part of the article on accelerating agents, 
which will appear in our next week's Dictionary, will 
give some useful information. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 
White Positives on Glass. — Excelsior*— C. E % — 



Rectified ether, sp. gr. *720 
Alcohol sp. gr. *8*2.> 
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Bromide of cadmium 
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The above formula, in addition to the information given in 
No. 1, p. 12, will enable you to take good positives. 

Spots on Collodion Positives.— J. IF. C. sends a positive 
collodion portrait, which, on viewing by transmitted light, ap- 
pears covered with a multitude of very small opaque spots. We 
have met with similar annoying visitors in our own practice. Fre- 
quently they are caused by the collodion having been used too 
soon after mixing ; th&addition of the alcoholic solution of iodide 
of potassium to the ether sometimes precipitates a little of the 
iodide of potassium in the form of a fine white powder, and if 
the collodion be used before that has entirely settled, spots are 
sure to make their appearance on the film. The remedy is ob- 
vious ; either employ a weaker solution of iodide of potassium, 
or iodise with a cadmium or ammonium salt. A similar effect 
is sometimes produced in a curious state of the bath : — the pic- 
tures are in other respects as good as could be desired, but, on 
examining either the interior of the sides of the bath, the 
dipper, or the surface of the collodion plate as it comes from 
the bath, thousands of minute hair-like crystals may be seen. 
We have hitherto entirely failed in finding a remedy, except 
by the use of fresh materials ; we suspect that the crystals are 
either nitrite of silver, caused by the nitrate having been fused 
at too high a temperature, or oxalate of silver, arising from a 
minute quantity of oxalic acid being introduced into the collo- 
dion with the pyroxyline ; this acid being frequently produced, 
even in rather large quantities, if the temperature of the acids 
be too high during the preparation of the pyroxyline. 

Removing the Black Varnish pbom Glass Positives. 
— Photographer asks how to remove the black varnish from the 
back of a glass positive, as he wishes to use it as a negative, and 
take a paper copy from it. The positive must be laid face 
downwards in a dish, and then turpentine must be covered over 
it; when the varnish is partially softened and dissolved, 
fresh turpentine must be added, and so on until all the black 
varnish is removed. It will be a tedious job, as no friction must 
be used, and the greatest care will be necessary, or the film will 
be loosened, and the picture be destroyed. We are here sup- 
posing that the black varnish employed is the ordinary one 
soluble in turpentine ; if it be insoluble, however, other solvents, 
such as alcohol or benzol, must be tried. We give the above 
information as desired ; but at the same time do not think that 
it will answer the purpose our correspondent wants it for. The 
appearance of a good positive when looked through is so faint, 
and the density of even the highest lights is so inconsiderable, 
that we doubt if it could be used as a negative from whioh to 
print anything like a satisfactory picture. 
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Transparent Spots in Collodion Positives. — One 
w^^ fl« Afoj^complaiiisof^ number of transparent FpoU.about 
the sim of a small pin's head, appearing in the whites of positive 
pictures about a week after Uiey tire fin i -lied, tho same not 
being varnished. The mo.-t likely cati-c fur -uch an occurrence 
Would be insuftieieut w^biug after iixing in hypo, or cyanide; 
the former especially would be apt to form such marks, nnd 
destroy the picture. 

Ammonia in the Bath. — la a Fix has been neutralising the 
acid in his bath with ammonia; the red litmus paper changes 
colour a little, so doee the blue. When a picture is taken the 
{plate tnrns black all over on dci'i>l"piiiL;, ;>nd i,dves uo trace of 
the subject. Our correspondent has evidently mistaken the 
alteration in colour which blue litmus paper assumes when 
Celled, for an indie at ion of slight acid reaction. The bath, in 
reality, is alkaline, and, to correct it, a trace of either acetic or 
bitric add must be used, Ammonia should not have been used 
in the first instance. Carbonate of soda is the best alkali to odd 
to a too acid bath. 

Film over Positive Pictures. — Sti Despcrandum has 
taken several pictures on cnamTcelled iron tablets, which, when 
dried, appeared coated with, s light blue haze over the before 
perfect picture, rendering it indistinct. When immersed iu 
water the film disappears, and the picture looks clear again. 
We do not know the cause of the phenomenon, except that 
Vie think it depends in a great measure on the state of the 
pyroxylins in the collodion. It may be remedied by holding 
before a fire until the tablet is too hot to touch ; the base then 
disappears, and leaves the picture perfect. Varnishing after- 
wards is an improvement, although not absolutely necessary. 

No Eves ! — Foctu has built a new glass room, and has had 
dome palings near his dork room tarred, and since that occurrence 
everypicturc has so eye*. Do we think Ihe smell of the tar at- 
tracts any properties from the bath, or interferes ivith the develop- 
ment ? we think that the smell of tar, unless so strong 



that in removing to a new glass room proper attention has not been 

Kd to the direction whence the light falls, which, entering the 
s, produces a misty appearance. Lay a board the width 
of the camera along the top of the camera, projecting over the 
lens as far as possible nit limit cutting oh" any of the field, and 
over this throw a piece of black cloth ; this will doubtless prove 
an antidote to this ophthalmic effect. 

Vignette Positives on Glass.— CAemtcm asks how the 
peculiar halo or vignette appearance is given to positives. A 
very pretty vignette effect may be produced in the following 
rnanner : — Cut out of a large piece of black card a hole of the 
desired shape for the vignette, and a trifle larger in diameter 
than the full aperture of the lens. Place this on a stand or 
foot, so that it is exactly the same height as the lens ; then, 
having arranged the sitter and focused properly, place the hole 
at such distance iu front of the lens, that on looking at the 
ground glass the picture presents the required vignette appear- 
ance, remembering, that the nearer the card is to the sitter, the 
larger will be the space in the picture contained in the vignette. 
If it be desired that the vignette picture should vanish in a 
White halo, the card should be ichite and well illuminated ; 
whilst, if the picture be required to vanish into a block 
ground, the card must be black, and the greatest care should be 
taken to keep all light away front it. 

Reihmersion of the Plate before Developing-. — 
W. S. L. asks whether it is injurious to dip the plate into the 
bath after exposure in the camera, as he finds with largo plates 
it helps the developing solution to flow more evenly. With 
tome collodions a reimmersion in this way would tend to give a 
foggy picture, but wo have not usually found this to be the 
case, and decidedly are in favour of using a sample of collodion 
which will admit of such a proceeding. Rehnmersion is a very 
■ great assistance in many respects, as it not only helps in the more 
even flow of the developing solution, but when the exposure has 
been protracted for ten minutes or more, it would be nearly im- 
possible otherwise to cover the plate at once with the developer, 
and it also removes any little particles of dust which may have 
settled on the surface, which would form centres of irregular 
action (or solid nuclei of long tailed comets, as the papers would 
Bay). Redipping also thoroughly moistens the film all over, 
and makes the upper part, which has nearly or quite dried, 
equal in its; development with the lower, moist part. 



Granular Appearance in Albcmenised Pap: 

tives.— C. S. asks how to prevent naper positives (b 
.salted, and albunieni-e'U from 1 >.<■( lining speckled and v 
incloses two specimens. A similar effect is produced 
positive is removed too soon from the hypo, bath, 
moved too soon from the washing water after fixing 
the fixing bath is too weak, or has been in use too I 
remedy* is known. It may be prevented, however, in t 
ing way : — employ a new (or nearly so) fixing bath of 
strength than 2 ounces to the pint, wash the prints 
before fixing, and then keep them In the hypo, for 
quarter of an hour. When fixed, wash in a large dis 
water for forty-eight hour-, changing the water ev 
hours, then give them one or two short washes in I 
and dry. If required to be coloured, it should be dc 
fixing. See second answer to /. B. 

Varnish foe Negatives.— Teritat. — We use a 
spirit varnish imported from France, which is applied v 
but we confess ignorance as to its composition, and s 
obliged if some reader cleverer than ourselves would 
us. See answer to " Bungler," vol. i,, p. 24. 

LbUHXI for Collodion Positives.— Amateur i 
kind of leather is used for taking portraits on. The Id: 
under the name of "Patent Calf" is the best for this 
it can be obtained at any leather warehouse. 2. B 
black. 3. Whichever you like ; the terms arc used ii 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. H. H.— Collodion will lose its fluidity when kept, 
the evaporation of ether. Cadmium collodion also 
glutinous when kept oven closely stoppered. The 
supposed to be a reaction of the metallic salt on tb 
line, but very little is known about it. The addition 
of potassium to the iodising compound will prevent 



R. B. — Most of the elementary works on photograp' 
contain the information you desire. Our oateel 
should think, would be your best guide. 

Ag Amateur.— 1. Citrate of the protoxide of iron. ! 
equal parts, or a saturated solution. 3. The authors 
4. Floating will do. 6, Amber varnish would not < 
as a spirit varnish. 

J. B.— The chemical part of the process for taking pi 
gaslight is the same as for daylight, but, of oo 
mechanical arrangements, must be different. 2. Se 
to S. P. Q. R. 3. Stereoscopic pictures may easily 
with o common camera. The two positions for tb 
must first be decided upon, and then a picture tal 
each position. These two will then be stereoscopic i 
from ond mounted properly. Tho objection to thl 
working is, that the object i- liable to move in the ii 
time elapsing between the two exposures. 

Enquirer.— F. C. S. means Fellow of the Chemical S 

W. D.— Iodide of ammonium. 

T. T.— The desired information "ill appear very shori 
"Catechism." In the meantime see answer to 1 
vol. i., p. 23. Yes. Will our correspondent kind 
us with the names of one or two persons in his b 
would be likely to undertake the agency of the "Xl 

M. H. — We do not think you can do any good with e 
lodion ; Ira how they work after mixing them toge 
allowing them to stand for twenty-four hours. 

S. K. W. — See answer to " Nil De--perandum." 

G. D. 8.— A. S. L.— K. V.— Anthony— Sec answer to E 

E. C.—G.— Subscriber. — F. C— An Amateur.— C( 
F.L.B.— Our correspondents will see that it is oi 
power to save them the trouble which is indispei 
mastering the principles of any science. 

Eeceived .—Subscriber— J. H.— W. D.— W. It.— J. W. 
J.W.— J.B.P.— J.C.8. — J.W.N. — G.M.F.— 
Earnest— T. S. 



•»• All editorial communications should be addresm 
Crookes, care of Messrs. Petter and Galpin, Belle 
Yard. Private letters for the Editor, addressed to t! 
should, in all cases, be marked "private." 
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APPROACHING PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS. 
Ik January next an Exhibition of the Photographic 
Society will be held in the Old Water Colour 
Society's Booms, Pall Mall East, which we have no 
doubt will be highly successful, as that is a locality 
which is easily accessible, not only to photographers, 
bat also to those who take an interest in photographic 
progress. And again, the facilities for hanging, and 
the good arrangement of light will conduce materially 
to the success of the intended exhibition. The Council 
of the Society have passed a resolution which has not 
only astonished us, but many others. We have re- 
ceived several communications on the subject, but, as 
our space is very valuable, we do not feel justified in 
giving anything more than a general notification of 
the fact, because we are sure that if the Council will 
only reconsider the subject, they will see that there 
has been a degree of precipitancy in passing the re- 
solution which will not stand the test of deliberation. 

The resolution is to the following effect : — " That no 
photographs will be admitted that have been exposed 
in shop windows, or otherwise publicly exhibited in 
this country." As we have said, we have received 
remonstrances on the subject, and we perceive that 
dissatisfaction is expressed in other quarters. The 
resolution can excite but one feeling, that of dis- 
approval. It seems to us to be a most effective 
Attempt to defeat the object of exhibitions, because 
it will easily be seen that to exclude a photograph 
from an exhibition, simply because it has been ex- 
hibited in the shop windows, is a most arbitrary re- 
gulation, since many of our leading photographers 
have their respective publishers, and it is not likely 
that a publisher would so far forget his own interest as 
to withhold the publication of a photograph until it 
had been exhibited at the Society's exhibition. Take 
an instance. — There have been a series of photographs 
of Cherbourg recently published, giving views not only 
°f the fortifications, but also of the combined fleets of 
England and France. Now it is very certain that to 
prohibit the exhibition of these would be to lose the 
^e of them, because the interest attaching to them, 
m far as regards the public, is transitory ; but some of 
"tern, as photographs, would be interesting to the 
^Wtor of a photographic exhibition. It is clear that 
^h a resolution cannot but have a bad influence upon 
e *hibitors, more especially upon those photographers 
^ho publish annually. If the resolution means any- 
thing, it means that it will be strictly adhered to ; but> 
t° put all doubt upon the matter out of the question, 
*s have it upon official authority, that " tliis resolu- 
tion will of course be strictly carried out by those who 
re ceive the photographic works and arrange them on 
the walls." Yet, on the same authority, we are in- 
formed that the " resolution is not intended to exclude 
the works of our photographic brethren exhibited at 



the exhibition in Edinburgh." Now, unless political 
or geographical changes have taken place of which wo 
are not cognizant, we believe that our brethren on the 
north side of the Tweed belong to "this country." 
Altogether there is a vagueness in the resolution which 
will preclude the possibility of carrying it out. How 
are the hanging committee, which is generally composed 
of metropolitan members of the Society, to know what 
has been exhibited in Dublin, Leeds, York, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow. And again, are there not many who annually 
make the Photographic Society's Exhibition the object 
of a journey to London ? and it cannot be expected 
that they can have seen what has been exhibited in 
the shops of London any more than the Londoner can 
have seen what has been exhibited in provincial shop 
windows. There is always, in connection with photo- 
graphic views, a local interest which requires that 
they should be exhibited in the localities in which they 
are taken, in order to repay the trouble and expense 
attendant upon their production. But how unjust to 
exclude them from the benefit of metropolitan exhi- 
bition. If the Council are determined to have a reso- 
lution passed to prevent that re-exhibition of pictures 
which has so marked the last one in Coventry Street* 
let them j>ass a resolution to the following effect : — 
" That no photographs will be admitted that have been 
exhibited at previous exhibitions." 

We have been kindly informed by a correspondent 
that, judging from present appearances, there is every 
likelihood of a very good collection being formed at Edin- 
burgh. The exhibition opens in December ; and a new 
feature has been introduced by the managers of the ex- 
hibition in the shape of prize medals. It is intended 
that they shall be of two classes. The one for the best 
photograph produced by a member of their own Society, 
the other to be given to the photographer of the best 
picture, he not being a member, but an exhibitor. We 
are of opinion that this cannot in any way benefit the 
cause of photography. As all our readers know, there 
is no need of such a stimulant to exertion. There is 
too much friendly rivalry in the ranks of photography 
to need the bait of a silver medal. We all know that 
every photographer endeavours to produce the best 
picture he can, hence the thousands upon thousands 
of attempts which are daily and hourly being made 
in order to improve upon past successes. Again, 
it must be a matter of considerable difficulty to decide 
what constitutes the best picture, seeing that photo- 
graphy can be applied to so many things. For in- 
stance, here are some of the difficulties which arise in 
our mind. Will the prize be given for the best land- 
scape, the best portrait, or the best copy of a picture ? 
All these branches are very important in their way, 
and to each ought a medal to be awarded. Some people 
admire nothing in photography but landscapes ; others, 
picture copies ; and a very large section of those in- 
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terested in photographic matters, portraits. So that 
here will be the introduction of an apple of discord, 
and whatever direction the wisdom of the adjudicators 
may take, it is certain that a great number will be dis- 
satisfied. However, we must await the result of this 
new experiment to see if our forebodings will be borne 
out by actual experience. 



ON THE CALOTYPE PROCESS. 

Each negative process possesses advantages which it is 
utterly impossible to combine, and for this reason only, 
men never can agree as to the best method of getting a 
negative. For architecture, and indeed almost any 
class of subjects except statuary, paper gives results 
fine enough to satisfy a very fastidious taste; and 
in truth, for boldness and large pictures, glass gives 
no better results than this. Mudd's "wax-paper" 
rocks, old cottages, ike, and Turner's "calotype" old 
oaks, <kc, equal anything of the same size that we 
meet with, whether glass or paper. Again, for a fort- 
night's trip, dry plates are perhaps the most con- 
venient, having the advantages of great certainty ; no 
need of development until our journey is finished ; and 
good for any subject, statuary, water, or landscape ; — 
but, for a six weeks' trip this process would be very 
inconvenient on account of the weight of such a quan- 
tity of plates (especially if large ones), the uncertainty 
of their keeping so long, and the trouble of packing so 
many. Wet collodion, with its tents, &c., makes quite a 
load for a horse, and in some places it would be impos- 
sible to transport it. Paper alone is left to a man in 
these cases, and his choice lies betwixt wax-paper and 
calotype. Perhaps for boldness and sharpness the 
latter is the better of the two, but in point of cheap- 
ness it is infinitely preferable, and certainly it is less 
difficult (i. <?., as far as I can judge, and I know both) 
to a beginner. One difficulty alone there is in it, and 
that is our first consideration ; viz., — 

The Paper. — Of all the papers winch I have worked, 
none give as fine results as the old " Turner's." Its 
even, close grain had almost the uniformity of glass, 
and its dense skies needed no stopping out : but after a 
time this make of paper grew less uniform, and became 
also spotted all over in the process of bringing out the 
picture, owing to there being small portions of iron in 
its texture, which unfitted it for this process. What- 
man's, or Hollingsworth's as it is now called, is perfectly 
free from all impurities, works beautifully white and 
clean, and, indeed, would be the perfection of calotype 
paper but for the one defect — the want of density in the 
blacks ; tliis fault cannot be remedied by any care, and we 
must either rest content with a dirty sky, or fill it out, 
which is sometimes impossible. The French ]>aper 
is utterly useless for this puq>ose, and no amateur 
need make the experiment and waste his time. From 
what I have heard, I should almost advise a beginner 
to work a few sheets of Turner's, procured at any 
trustworthy dealer's. Whe*n the paper is cut to the 
size of the dark slide, the second thing is 

To Iodise. — Take any quantity of distilled water, 
and to each ounce add 15 grains of nitrate of silver. In 
another vessel put the same quantity of distilled water, 
adding 15 grains of iodide of potassium ; dissolve, then 



pour the solutions together, and a yellow precipitate of 
iodide of silver will be formed, and will sink to the bot- 
tom ; pour off the liquid, but be careful that none of the 
precipitate is lost ; add 3 or 4 ounces of rain or dis- 
tilled water ; stir with glass rod ; let it remain to 
settle ; pour off, and repeat this washing. The reason 
of this washing may appear intricate to the beginner, 
but the separation of the iodine from the iodide of 
potassium, which leaves the latter to go to the silver, and 
form iodide of silver, causes the nitric acid to be free to 
unite with thepotassium, and to form nitrate of potassium, 
which latter, being soluble in water, whilst the iodide 
of silver is insoluble, is washed away, or nearly so, in 
these changes of water. When it is well washed, pour 
off, carefully as before, as much water as possible, 
and then, to the precipitate from the above-mentioned 
15 grain solutions, add 140 grains iodide of potassium, 
and fill up with distilled water to make one ounce; 
probably these 140 grains will not cause all the pre- 
cipitate to dissolve; in which case, add a few grains 
at a time until the whole of the iodide of silver is dis- 
solved, and the solution becomes quite clear. This 
is called the double solution of iodide of potassium 
and silver, and must be applied to the papers cut to 
the size of the dark frame. To apply it some use 
the glass dish and float, others the glass rod, but I 
think the brush made for photographic purposes is more 
convenient and less troublesome. Lay the paper on a 
piece or two of blotting paper, and brush the solution 
well over it, first along and then across the sheet, and 
hang it up to get dry, or nearly so. A man may readily 
brush over thirty or more in an hour ; and as (when 
well washed) they will keep any length of time, or, to 
speak more truly, improve with keeping, one need not 
fear doing too many. When the sheets are dry, on 
approaching dryness, place them in some large vessel 
of water to wash out the superfluous iodide of 
potassium which was used to dissolve the iodide of silver 
in the first preparation. To do this effectually the 
sheets must be moved about, and the water changed: 
twice or thrice, until each piece is of a deep primrose 
colour; some papers require three hours only, non« 
should be washed less, some four or five, and I hav- 
met with one paper which had to be washed for six o 
seven. If in the finished negative there are whit- 
patches, it arises either from the potassa salt not bein B 
washed out, or from the liquid not being spread ovc= 
the whole surface of the jmper. I always deem tl* 
well washing of the negative sheets one of the mos= 
necessary points in this process, I am even care 
ful to wash the yellow sheets in clean water befor- 
hanging them up to dry. In this stage light does m- 
injury, however strong ; indeed, it does them good t 
place them in strong sunshine, 

(To be continued.) 



NOTES FOR ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Lausanne, Switzerland ^ Sept. 16. 
Dear Sib, — Perhaps a short gossipping account of . 
pedestrian tour lately made by myself and a friend t- 
the valley of Zermatt and Aosta may not be uninteresC 
ing to some of your readers. Being amateur photcJ 
graphers, we determined to try how far we coul* 
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prosecute our favourite art on such an excursion with- 
out bothering ourselves with too much "impedimenta." 
photography was only a secondary affair; a fact 
uecessary to be borne in mind. But we kept our pho- 
-fcographic eye open throughout our tour, and perhaps 
i% note or two as to what we saw worthy of the 
photographer's attention may prove useful to some of 
our brethren of the camera intending a similar excur- 
sion next season. 

Although I had had very little practice in any of 
the dry or preservative processes, and that practice had 
not particularly prepossessed me in favour of any of 
them, I determined to try the oxymel process of Mr. 
Lewellyn, which seemed to me to offer the greatest 
facility in preparation, and the greatest probabilities of 
success in the result This determination I came to 
in order to avoid the disagreeable necessity of develop- 
ing my negatives "en route 1 ' at night in a strange 
place, and after a hard day's walk, when sleep is abso- 
lutely necessary. Now the plates (stereoscopic) so 
prepared were all successful as far as exposure y develop- 
ment, and intensity were concerned; but (how often 
has the poor amateur thus to qualify his most success- 
ful results !)' a mishap befel them, which rendered all 
more or less worthless for printing purposes. Not pos- 
sessing a box for holding glass plates, I borrowed one 
from a friend. This box was made of tin, with internal 
grooves as usual, but> unfortunately, the interior is 
blackened with a very coarse lampblack, mixed with 
some vehicle, and smells like the strongest soot from an 
ordinary coal fire. Although I took the precaution of 
placing some papier Joseph on the top of the plates to 
prevent their shaking about, I found the plates, when 
J took them out in order to develop them, covered over 
^ith little black atoms from the lampblack, which it 
**"as impossible to get rid of by washing, and which 
^©spangled the developed plates with sjwts, stars, and 
c ometa, according to the shape and size of the particles 
deposited. I inclose a print, a bit of the Gorner 
glacier, which runs into the valley of Zermatt. Here 
you can stand on the green grass and touch the glacier 
^^ith your hand at the same time. The negative was 
^^veloped some ten or twelve days after exposure, 
-ttad all the plates been as free from spots as that, I 
**lfcould have esteemed them worth preserving as menien- 
^>«s of places I may not have an opportunity of re- 
"^"i siting. My misfortune, or, as some may think it, 
***y want of foresight, may prove a useful caution to 
**^Gjinners not to employ similarly blackened boxes for 
folding their oxymel plates. 

With the print of the glacier I send you another 
^^ken by me last week on a plate prepared according 
*o the novel formula about which I wrote to you. The 
I*late had been sensitised a week ; exposure, 3 J minutes. 
If you think the result tolerable, I shall be happy to give 
you more particulars concerning the process. 

In addition to these oxymel plates, I took with me a 

fcw plates prepared most carefully according to Dr. H. 

^orris's plan. I presume my collodion was not 

adapted for the process, for I got no good results. The 

same collodion which gave good negatives with four or 

^ave minutes' exposure, when employing oxymel, afforded 

hut a faint positive when employing Norris's formula ; 

and I am convinced, from a number of experiments 

carefully made since my rvtum home, that the oxymel 



or syrup processes are the easiest, and by far the most 
certain of all the preservative processes. To do any- 
thing at all with gelatine, it is necessary to have a 
sample of pyroxyline made by a very experienced 
hand, and even then the preparation of the plates 
is much more difficult and tedious, the exposure 
very long, and the results, in my opinion, no tatter. 
In the last number of one of your contempo- 
raries there is a paper by Mr. Lewellyn on a modi- 
fied oxymel process, which will be found most excel- 
'lent, although it is diametrically opposed in theory 
and practice to the opinions of Dr. H. Norris and 
others. Mr. Lewellyn would add to our many obliga* 
tions to him if he would tell us exactly what formula 
for the silver bath he uses, and whether he manufac- 
tures his own collodion, or whether he employs, as 
I have been told he does, that made by Ponting. 
While the English photographic authorities inculcate 
the necessity of having a bath slightly acid, the French 
and other continental authorities, Davanne, Monk- 
hoven, &c, as strongly insist upon a neutral one, nay, 
even one with a slightly alkaline reaction. I have 
been trying lately, side by side, a neutral and an acid 
one, both for wet and dry collodion. The films sensi- 
tised in either bath are equally free from fog, but the 
neutral bath gives far greater rapidity and density of 
image. I have employed distilled water and rain- 
water for the bath, without any perceptible difference 
in the results. But this is a long digression from our 

road to Zermatt. S. 

(To be continued.) 

[Our correspondent has forwarded us two very beautiful 
pictures; they each speak volumes for the excellence of the 
processes by which they were taken. The one of the glacier has 
a few " comets " in one corner ; but thoy are evidently owing 
to the unphilosophical manner in which the maker of the tin 
box had tried to make it further opaque. Besides, comets at 
this present season are objects of great interest. We shall be 
glad to receive a full account of the novel mode by which the 
second named plate was prepared, as also the continuation of 
the present article, which we are sure will be road with great 
interest.] 
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On Copies op Designs produced by the Adherence 
of TnE Vapours of Pnospnoaus, Sulphur, Chlo-* 
rine, and Sulphuretted Hydrogen. By M. A. B. 

One of the professors of the Technological University of 
Florence, M.A.B., made in July last, and published in the 
last number of the Nuovo Cimento, some interesting experi- 
ments on the mode of reproducing engravings and designs 
by means of vapours of different substances, described by 
M. Niepce de St. Victor in his paper of March last. We give 
a hasty analysis of this interesting communication. 

A design exposed for a certain time to the vapours of 
phosphorus reproduces itself when brought in contact with 
paper prepared with chloride of silver. The vapours con- 
densed upon the outlines of the design, and not on the ground, 
decompose the salt of silver, and produce faint lines which 
represent the blacks of the design. To obtain a good repro- 
duction, it is necessary that the design should remain exposed 
to the action of the phosphorus about three-quarters of an 
hour, and remain in contact with the sensitive paper for 
twenty minutes. The chloride of silver not decomposed is 
dissolved by placing the paper on the hyposulphite of soda; 
and afterwards washing it in pure water. The proof thus 
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obtained is faithful, but it is not an Artistic proof, and the 
original design is always destroyed or spotted. 

A design can be reproduced by exposing it for some 
moments to the vapour of iodine, and pressing it against a 
paper sized with starch, and glnwd like ordinary letter paper. 
A single exposure to the vapour of iodine may give several 
copies, but they become effaced in time, and the original is 
always a little damaged. 

One may operate in the same manner with the vapours of 
Bulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, and chlorine. In the case 
of the two first named vapours, the pa pur is prepared with 
the chloride of (liver. In the case of chlorine, a sheet 
of paper sized with starch, and soaked in a solution of 
iodide, of potassium, on coming in contact with the chlorine, 
has its iodide deoonijiosi.il ; the liberated iodine colours the 
starch a sky-blue, which designs the blacks of the engraving. 

What arc- the essential elements of the reproduction ? 
What are the agents which modify them? It was quite 
natural to think at first of the chemical action, and to assure 
ourselves if it really works. In fact, the condensation 
of the vapours is always greater where there is the 
greatest affinity between the vapours and the substance with 
which the outlines of the design nre found. Among the 
numerous experiment* which demonstrate this truth, it will 
suffice to cite the following facts : — In exposing to the phos- 
phorus the designs mad'! with different substances, the 
greatest intensity of action has always been obtained when 
the substance employed was oily or fatty matters in which, 
us is known, phosphorite dissolves. Thus engravings 
printed in printer's ink reproduce themselves much more 
quickly when the ink is fresh than when it is dry or old, 
and very much more quickly than if the design liad been 
traced with common ink. Figures traced upon paper with 
.alcohol which were allowed to dry until they became invisible, 
reproduced themselves perfectly upm starched paper after 
exposure to the vapours of iodine. The reproduction is much 
feebler when water is substituted for the alcohol ; it is well- 
known, indeed, that iodine, which is very soluble in alcohol, 
isaliii'ist insoluble in water. 

Chemical action therefore intervenes in the phenomenon, 
but it is not the essential or unique cause. The greater 
or leas degree of polish of the surface exposed to the vapours, 
for example, has a much greater influence. Two papers 
were exposed at the same time, the one glazed, the other 
not, and a condensation was produced which was evidently 
much greater upon tin- second than upon the first. A fretted 

Super, imitating the skin, similar to that and by book- 
inders, reproduced the asperities in more sombre outlines 
than the ground. The borders of the paper exposed to any 
vapours whatever, especially if they are chafed, reproduce 
themselves in much deeper tints than the rest, and thus 
show that they are more charged with vapours. These last 
facta lead to the su pi. position that any mechanical action 
exercised on the surfiice of the paper would determine nn 
unequal condensation of the vapours to which it might be 
exposed. Now. exjK'rieiicc has proved flat a design made 
upon paper by rubbing it so lightly with a point that the 
outlines were not visible to the eye, showed itself distinctly as 
soon as the paper was exposed to the vapours of iodine. . . . 
To render the appjamnce of the design much more distinct, 
it is advisable to operate upon paper sized with starch and 
glazed, to expose it to the vapours of iodine, and then to 
plunge it in water ; the design then shows itself of a beautiful 
azure blue upon n much clearer grouud. 

By pressing upon a sheet of paper a seal or a plate of 
engraved copper, and afterwards exposing the paper to the 
vapour of iodine, the outlines are seen to appear, even when 
the paper is washed after the action of the point or of the 
seal pressed against it, and dried before exposure to the 
vapours of iodine. A plate of well-polished glass presents 
the same phenomenon, but in a much feebler degree, and if 
we operate by pressure, this pressure must be much 
stronger. 
All these experiments and many others lead to the con- 



.■lnsioti that (hi! cause of the fact announced by 51. 
de St. Victor, is the mechanical alteration that the s 
] hi per undergoes in certain points, and that- this pr 

cause is in many cases lifted by the chemical aetioi 

operates between the vapours and the substance of 
the design is composed. It will be true, in general, th 
time that, a surface has undergone a mechanical ai 
any kind in some of its parts, it acquires on these pa 
property of condensing all tin- vapours that fall ii|>in 
e-'iiibiiiing with them in a special manner. We hn 
course in this way to a rather similar theory to tl 
which the images of Moser have been explained, whic 

probably traced by a e h.-nse-l v;i]pour, after a inechai 

physical action h;el modi lied upon some points the mo 
Condition of the surface. The images obtained by M, !< 
u] ion pbtes of glass oi metal by means of electrical disc 
and which became visible by exposure to any vapour 
ever, prove that electricity is apt to produce the mo 
alteration which afterwards determines the eoinlensn 
the vapours, unless one prefers to admit- that- the elci 
niters the veil of vapour of water which naturally 
the surface of the body acted upon by it. 

Are light and bent able to produce analogous c 
11. A. B. has made some ex peri men Is uith a view to 
these questions, but they have not led to any con 
result ; the only fact very clearly observed is the folh 
a wlute paper placed in the focus of a lens exposed 
solar rays, and left to itself for a certain time afterw 
re-establish the equilibrium of the temperature, and t! 
] posed to the vapuirs of the iodine, has presented a wh 
at (ho I'oint whieh eMii-,-]i.i|nled (o th'- foeiis ; which 
that at this point the condensation of the vapour i 
than elsewhere. Others will find perhaps belter means 
dencing the action of light and heat. 

In conclusion, everything induces us to believe 11 
dHI'eiviil. phenomena like those panted out by JUL 1 
Moser, Karsteti, have their common origin in the tnc 
alteration produced, OH certain points of the surface of; 
by a change of (position that some molecules have uude 
this displacement, this new slate of equilibrium, maj 
wards lieeonie in its time the cause of the unequal coi- 
tions of vapour. The laws which govern these d 
attractive actions remain hidden like all the laws of Int. 

median ics. — Ojhiiioi. 



(fTritintl Notices. 



SECOND NOTICE. 
There is here an almost utter absence of eottTWeiti' 
togrnphy, except in the productions of Mr. Robin 

Leamington, which almost reconcile us to the pi 
which we believe scarcely jq ipli cable to photograph v 
we will not now enter into the question, as it wc 
foreign to our purpose, and would require more spat 
we ha\ e at command, but at some future time we im 
(he subject up, as much on account of its appliecbi] 
utility, and the o l; iicral considerations which may be 
in favour of its use, as of what may lie said ega 
We have no objection to single or even double li^iu 
jiits, which can be taken in one sitting; what we in 
ject to is the patching process. The photograph, ■• 
away," is an exquisite picture of a painful subject. 
is such an amount of true feeling in it, that we catm 
giving it a lengthy notice. The picture ia treated 
following manner, and is an exemplification of these bt 
lilies by the poet -Shelley ; — 

lVMi-li ],,,,-',„i,i n.lmlr.Lti,4i ouuiiX view 

Win I a Iniii in- Jif-ii, i : Lhiac Oiiirr vein*, 

Wlikli *,il Li V.1.- Mieiiiili ulniiK n lk-1.1 o( jrmv,- 
Tliiii l"v,-lv Miirlin.-. ,vliii:l] L-l ftif 
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Jn the centre is a beautiful girl, on whose countenance 
is evidently written her doom; wail and wasted, she 
recliBM on an impromptu bed, behind which stands 
her sister, sorrowfully musing, and immediately facing the 
sister to the tender mother, who gazes on the wasted 
form of her cluld with great maternal anxiety. On 
her knee U the Bible, which she lias just been reading, 
and it the window stands the lover of the sick girl. — He 
with melancholy pensivcnoBS is watching, from the window, 
Ihu setting buu, which, to his eye, is evidently a type of 
her, who, for htm, is no less surely " fading away." It 
twais almost incredible that such a difficult subject could 
h =0 beautifully treated by a merely mechanical process. 
But the great success which attends Mr. Robinson's efforts 
u owing to his being so ably seconded by a young lady, 
wbo, to say tlie least of it, is thoroughly able to appreciate 
and enter into the feeling of the poetry or sentiment which 
it is his object to elucidate, lie the character what it 
ra.ir. si* thoroughly understands her part, and, with an art 
pwnlkrly her own, she makes the picture something extra- 
cfdiawT. In this instance we arc utterly unable to under- 
stand how she can enter into the subject in a manner bo 
<m amrt, because, of all characters that of a sick person 
if tin; most difficult to delineate. Even on the stage, assisted 
ov ill the trickery of the profession, a correct representation 
of the character is a triumph of artistic skill ; but when we 
corns to photography, which would expose anything like 
utMcous superfluousnesB, it is really astonishing. That 
Tiro are defects in the picture we do not deny ; there are 
auij; but these, we apprehend, are not attributable to any 
Mtof the composer, but are inseparable from the means by 
■which the picture is obtained. For the size of the picture 
there is decidedly too much drapery on either sido of the 
windows, while the arrangement of one or two things is 
%htlj out of drawing. But probably these are things 
which, may be obviated in futnre attempts. Then, again, 
though the secondary figures which are necessary to form 
the picture are good, and are equal to the average run of 
gow photographic models, yet the difference between the 
nwd— the gem of models— and the others, is painfully per- 
raptitfe lor instance, the figure which represents the 
sutsr fails to give that true expression which is requisite 
for the part assigned her. She enters but partially 
into the feeling of the subject, and the expression is 
cotwquently forced ; hence, instead of a countenance por- 
tojing melancholy feelings, we have one of blank musing, 
pot quite in keeping with the rest of the picture ; while 
™ lady who plays the part of mother, does it so well 
thit one cannot help being struck with the truly maternal 
"JTesaon of her face. There is all that solicitude 
•"id motherly instincts prompt — that loving gaie which 
we mother bestows on her favourite Bick one. The male 
Wire is well placed, and although the beholder only sees his 
p**, there U in the attitude a pensiveness which at once 
**■« its own story. We wish Mr. Robinson every 
WpSss in that peculiar and difficult branch of the art ; and 
"H it to be recognised as the artistic department of photo- 
S*P»y, let us at least have men who can do the proper 
*uig, and in the proper manner. This picture gives a good 
•jnsofMr. Robinson's capabilities, and we must really warn 
*". 0. G. llejlander to look to his laurels. There are 
™e or two other pictures in which we again have the 
"'Ourite model. The first is a small picture entitled " I 
*»ow." There is a girl walking along in a thoughtful mood, 
J«*ed with scrupulous care in the country fashion— in 
■**t, the costume partakes of the antique, and it would 
JSUire but little stretch of the fancy, to imagine that 
*o was the " Evangeline " of Longfellow— by her side is a 
■wling, wicked- looking little lass, who evidently is in the 
■^tet ns to the cause of all this melancholia, undoubtedly the 
V*M of a love atTair, and the picture represents the 
ww when the mischievous little tea^e is rallying her friend, 
; 7i Bwith a chuckle uttering the words "I know." This 
■ the only attempt we have seen Lit humour on the part of 



Mr. Robinson, and he lias the advantage over other com- 
positive photographer*, that he carefully excludes what is 
vulgar, and knows where to stop. There is also another 
picture in which there ia a girl dying (our favourite being 
again the model), represented with kii.Ii statue-like fidelity, 
that our admiration is divided between it and " Fading 
away." The drapery in this study is something marvellous ; 
every fold is so carefully placed, that were it a copy from a 
marble statue, there could not be greater precision and 
accuracy displayed. Underneath (his picture are the follow- 
ing lines : — • 



Admirably docs the face of the model portray the feeling of 
secret love. There is sueh a gentle loveableuess, and, at the 
same time, such an unmurmuring regnal ion, that were this 
figure painted on canvas or sculptured in nimble, great praise 
would be due to the artist who could so idealise the poet's 
description. How much greater, then, is the praise due to the 
artist who has borrowed the expression from a living model ! 
There are some smaller but less pretending pictures 
here by Mr. Robinson, evidently impersonations of 

"Little Red Riding Hood," whose adventures with the 
ivenous wolf have been more extensively read than many 
lore pretentious volumes. In these pictures there is e vi- 
denceof the same cure in grouping wliirh so distinguishes 
Mr. Robinson's efforts ; but the model is far inferior to the 
one we have already alluded to. Probably we find a greater 
difference owing to the contrast. But if wo recollect 
rightly, the nursery favourite li.eUcavc.ly sncliasmirkingfacu 
as that of any of the figures in these pictures. In this lies the 
chief fault, that the model has been unable fully to appre- 
ciate the task which she has to perform ; but in the hands of 
such a skilful trainer as Mr. Robinson we may hope to see 
greater results. Altogether, the " Red Riding Hood " series 
cannot by any means be compared with the other studies wo 
have noticed. While we see many of Mr. Robinson's best 
productions here, we miss that most charming of all his 
poetic subjects, '■ Juliet," that was exhibited at South Ken- 
sington, and which we shall not soon forget. There is also 
one frame which was exhibited at- Coventry -street Exhibition, 
with three studies, vis., " Vanity," " Fear," " Devotion." All 
these are remarkably clever, but Iub decided success is his 
itudy of " Fear." There is in the face such a true expression 
of fear, that the inscription is needless. How strikingly 
it contrasts with those maudlin attempts to illustrate fear, 
which are constantly made in the ghost pictures for the 

;terecacope. There is a refined delicacy in the expression 
wluch is not to be met with but at rare intervals in 
compositive photography. What does Mr. Robiuson think 
of the suggestion of illustrating Longfellow's Evangeline? 
Here is an opportunity for him to enter upon a subject 
which he is fully competent to handle. There is in that 
poem all the simplicity and genuineness of feeling which 
are necessary for Uiifl class of picture. 



|Jfroitt0tB|l|fK Chemistry. 



NOMENCLATURE. 

In tho nest number of the "Photographic News" 
we propose to give a table of the symbols and equiva- 
lents of substances used in photography. Before pro- 
ceeding with the subject of metals and metalloids, we 
shall describe, as briefly as is consistent with clearness, 
the nature of tho composition of the different gases 
referred to iu the preceding articles. 

Oxygen is a transparent anil colourless gas, the 
specific gravity of which is about I '1007. Its pro- 
perties will be gathered from the necessary references 
to it in future articles. 
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Hydrogen, like oxygen, is a permanently elastic 
gas, the* specific gravity of which is sixteen times less 
than oxygen. It combines with the latter gas in 
equal proportions to form water. 

Nitrogen, or, as it is sometimes termed, azote, is a 
colourless and inodorous gas, of a specific gravity a 
trifle less than oxygen, viz., 0*0748. This gas, in the 
proportion of 80 parts to 20 of oxygen, forms atmo- 
spheric air. 

Nitrous acid is formed by condensing the vapour 
arising from the mixture of oxygen and deutoxide of 
azote. If 100 measures of the former is mixed with 
200 of the latter, it immediately condenses to 100, 
and the result is a deep red vapour, termed nitrous acid 
vapour, which, when cool enough, is condensed to the 
acid above mentioned. The proportions in which 
nitrogen and oxygen combine to form 



Protoxide, consists of 


*•» 


100 azote, and 50 oxygen. 


Deutoxide 


•>. 


100 „ 100 „ 


Hyponitrous acid ... 
Nitroiw acid 


.»• 


100 „ 150 „ 


... 


100 „ 200 „ 


Nitric Acid 


... 


100 „ 230 „ 



There are seven hydrogenated acids, or hydracids, 
all of which are formed by the union of 1 equivalent 
of hydrogen to 1 of chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, 
sulphur, selenium, or tellurium. As only one acid is 
given by the combination of hydrogen with each of 
these metalloids, the symbols are thus written : — Hy- 
drochloric acid, H CI ; hydrobromic, H Br; hydriodic, 
H I ; hydrofloric, H F, <fcc. 

The union of hydracids and oxacids with bases forms 
salts; the combinations of hydrochloric acid and nitric 
acid with potash and lime give salts of those substances. 
In the formation of hydracid salts one may as reason- 
ably attribute it to a simple union with the base, as to 
the decomposition of the hydracid, the radical of which, 
in uniting with the metal of the base, abandons the 
hydrogen, which, with the oxygen of this same base, 
forms water. When the reaction takes place, in the 
midst of a liquid, and the salt remains dissolved, it 
cannot be known exactly what passes. For example, 
hydrochloric acid (H CI) uniting with potash (K O), 
may as well represent hydrochlorate of potash (H CI, 
K O), as the chloride of potassium (K CI) and water 
(H O) ; but if the salt which is formed be insoluble, 
the decomposition of the acid and the base is rendered 
visible. It is thus that hydrochloric acid, united to 
the oxide of silver, gives insoluble chloride of silver 
and water, which may be thus stated : H CI + Ag O 
= Ag CI + H O, hydrochloric acid + oxide of silver = 
chloride of silver + water. 

In the salts formed by an oxacid it is generally ad- 
mitted that the acids unite with the base to form the 
salt ; in this case there is no decomposition of the acid 
or the base; thus: HO.NO a + Ag O = Ag0.N0 5 
+ H O, nitric acid + oxide of silver = nitrate of oxide of 

silver + water. 

The equivalent of water which was united to the 

acid is alono separated. These two bodies, resulting 

from the action of an hydracid or an oxacid upon a 

metallic oxide, are both equally salts. 
There is a compound body which, in its general 

effects, has all the characteristics of a simple body; 

this body is cyanogen, represented by the cymbol Cy, J 

as if it were indeed a simple body, though it is in truth I 



composed of 2 equivalents of carbon to 1 of nitrogen. 
Cj N. Cyanogen may be produced by heating char- 
coal and ammonia in contact. Combined with potas- 
sium, it forms a compound very frequently employed 
in photographic operations, viz., cyanide of potassium. 
K. Cy. It is to the presence of this gas that Prussiau 
blue owes its brilliant colour, and its combination witl 
hydrogen and other bodies produces several acids in 
very extensive use, among which is included that 
deadly poison hydrocyanic acid, commonly called 
prussic acid. 

Ammonia itself is a compound possessing singulai 
properties. It is formed of a combination of 1 equiva- 
lent of nitrogen with 3 of hydrogen, and when com- 
bined with 1 equivalent of water, it, in its action) 
resembles a metallic oxide, and is by many chemist* 
considered as such. 

Chlorine is a greenish coloured gas, and, by its 
combination with metals, produces the numerous 
chlorides ; and when combined with oxygen in the 
proportion of 100 parts of chlorine to 11 1*095 oi 
oxygen, it produces chloric acid; and when combined 
with the same gas in other proportions, it gives pro- 
toxide, peroxide of chlorine, Ac. Hydrochloric acid, 
or muriatic acid, is likewise formed from a combination 
of chlorine with hydrogen. Chlorine destroys most 
vegetable colours submitted to its action. 

Resembling chlorine in some of its properties, and 
derived from a similar source, iodine, in combination 
with various substances, is extensively used in the 
practice of photography. It may be obtained by 
drying and powdering seaweed, and treating it with 
sulphuric acid ; a vapour of a violet colour is given off, 
which, if received in a cool body, condenses on its sides 
in the form of scaly crystals, having a somewhat 
metallic lustre. These crystals are the substance 
termed iodine. It has the power of destroying vege- 
table colours, and combined with oxygen or hydrogen, 
forms acids. It also combines with oxygen, producing 
the substance termed iodic acid. 

Another substance resembling the two preceding 
can be obtained from bittern, the residual liquor which 
remains after the salt has been removed from a large 
quantity of sea- water — this is termed bromine. The 
process of obtaining it from bittern is somewhat com- 
plicated. It combines either with oxygen or hydrogen, 
forming in the first case bromic acid, and in the latter 

hydrobromic acid. 

{To be continued) 
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Accelerating Agent (continued). — Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte has described a very excellent accelerating 
agent — honey. The whole basis of his process con- 
sists in the great reducing power of grape sugar, 
when mixed with pure nitrate of silver, and ap- 
plied to the sensitive plate. On account of the difficulty 
of procuring perfectly pure grape sugar, as the com- 
mercial article is almost always adulterated with foreign 
substances, it is preferable to use honey, which seems 
to meet all ends. It is much to be preferred that the 
honey should be old and candied : not the ordinary 
Narbonne honey, which is most frequently merely 
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-»i>ey adulterated with water, but good, pure honey, 
|j.ich has lieen kept for a long time, and which, by 
giMttiiro to the air, lias become perfectly solid, or 

L .;irl)" «. Tin 1 plate Wing, tirwt ol' all, prepared in 

ko ordinary w;ty with collodion, mid the usual nitrate 
£ silver bath, is to be withdrawn and allowed to 
drain. Then make a syrup composed as follows : — 

Silrste of silver 200 grain?. 

Distilled water 12 onnces. 

■Old honey 8 „ 

Alcohol 1 „ 

Mis unil filter in diffused day light, and then cany the 
'. ,<■'■'. into n dark room, and hlter through auimal 
Aareeal until colourless : place a tump of camphor in 
the latter, and let it stand for a short time, and it is 
ready for use. After the plate which has 'teen re- 
muTeil from the nitrate of silver bath ha* drained for 
a few minutes, this syrup is to lie poured over the 
plite,and then, after a second draining, the plate is 
reuly to be placed in the dark frame. This method of 
preparation yields a film of such exquisite seusitive- 
d«w, that Mr. Lyte has succeeded in taking by its 
means sliips sailing and waves breaking. In a warm 
climate a plate thus prewired will not keep its great 
sensitiveness for more than an hour, but, in England, 
instantaneous pictures may be taken after four or five 
knrs keeping. Pyrogallie acid is to lie used for de- 
veloping. 

Under some conditions! of the nitrate of silver bath 
anil collodion, the addition of glyeyrrhiaine to the for- 
mer »«s as a powerful accelerating ngent The best 
kind of collodion to be used for this purpose is a co- 
lourless cadmium one, neutral, or slightly acid to test 
pajwr, and giving a toleridJy erenniy film. The ni- 
trate of silver bath is to be made in the following 
«ay:- 

Fasal nitrate of tilvet COO grains. 

Iodide of cadmium 3 „ 

Alcoholic aolutioo. of (dyci rrhizine ) i i i, 

(itrenglh o graiat to the ounce) j 1 araenm. 

Alcohol 3 „ 

Glacial acetic acid lOmifiinm. 

Water 20 unncec 

The nitrate of silver and iodide of cadmium must each 
he (unsolved in a small quantity of the water, and then 
auxed and agitated until the precipitated iodide of 
silver has redissolved in the nitrate of silver, then add 
(he glycyrrhiziue, acid, and alcohol, and, lastly, the 
remainder of the water. It should be filtered before 
luting. 

If it be wished to add the glycyrrhianc to an i 
titrate of silver bath, it can be effected as follows: 
*W the required quantity of alcohulic solution to the 
*th, and, after well shaking 1 them together, coat a 
pas plate thickly on both side;- with collodion, plunge 
it Hi the bath, and allow it to remain there for about 
'"enty-four hours ; at the end of that time remove .. , 
alter the bath through fine filtering-paper, and it will 
"fit to rise. 

ihe proper kind of developing solution to use for 
™» purpose, is one containing less acetic acid than 
"■"al If there be more than 10 or IS minims to the 
J* 1 *, tlie negative will lie wanting in vigour anil 
dwaty, the acid having too retarding an effect on the 
""hieing power of the pyrogallic acid. A little alcohol 
"^y be added if necessary, to make the solution flow 
"*% over the plate. 



More than extra care will be required in working 
with glyeyiThiane in the bath. The sensitiveness 
of the film is so much increased, that circumstances 
which would have been without effect in the ordinary 
process, will here give rise to stains and markings. 
Vertical lines in the direction of the dipper are 
liable to be produced, if the plate be not moved 
up anil down several times wliilst in the bath. 
The plates should also be drained, and the excess of 
bath solution blotted off the Ixuk with filtering paper, 
otherwise, peculiar wavy markings are liable to lie 
produced. Dust and insoluble particles floating about 
in the collodion, or any of the solutions, carefully as 
they should be avoided in ally photographic process, 
must, in this case, be especially guiLt-dod against. Even 
with every precaution to insure success, the operatormust 
make up his mind to uccasi'itial falhiii's when working 
with glycynhizine in the bath. The whole action of 
this resin-sugar is veiled in obscurity and uncertainty, 
{To be continued.) 



% ftaterbtsm of Ipfjoiogrupjiir. 

iv. — GExmui. principles of moTbanAruv. 
Q. What docs the art of photography comprehend? 



e art of photography comprehends the whole of the 
is of which the object is to obtain a picture by the 



A . The ai 
o|HTations of which the object if 
action of light. 

Q. Upon what principles do these operations depend. 

A. Whatever may be the peculiar process of photography 
adopted, it is necessary to obtain a sensitive surface; that is 
to say, a surface winch is rciaiily affected by the chemical 
action of fight. 

<i. What are the sensitive surfaces generally employed? 

.1. A chemical combination of silver with other different 
bodies, chiefly iV/iV, hrominc, chlorine, &c. The iodide of 
silver is the most important; hut when employed alone, tha 
action of the light is slow, and it is preferable, on this ac- 
count, to use it in connection with other salts of silver, such 
as bromide, chloride, cyanide, or nitrate of silver. By this 
means the chemical effects produced by light are inca^ased 
in rapidity. 

Q. What distinction is made as to the (Efferent kinds of 
sensitive preparations V 

A. These may be divided into two classes, namely, thoao 
which produce a picture solely by the action of the light, 
Willi. nil iv i Hiring ;uiy .-iiI«j<|Ui:ii( di.vtlopuiciii ; Mini rWo 
which,after being: exposed to the light, require to be de- 
velops! by the application of other chemical action. 

Q. How may a picture be produced by the sole action of 
the light on the sensitive surface ? 

A. The chloride of silver impregnated with the nitrate 
of silver, and used in a dry state, is capable, by the sole 
action of the light, of producing pictures of great vigour and 
intensity. 

Q. Is this the sensitive surface commonly employed? 

A. It is chiefly used iu obtaining proofs technically 
termed potitlea. As it is relatively slow in action, it is uot 
used in the camera. 

Q. What preparation is used for obtaining those pictures 
which have to be afterwards developed? 

A. Iodide of diver Ls generally employed, to which is 
added some other salt of silver, such U the nitrate of silver, 
which increases the sensitiveness of the surface to the highest 
degree. 

Q. Is a surface so prepared rapidly acted upon by the light? 

A. It is so extremely sensitive as to be acted upon by the 
feeblest oidinary rays, and is therefore specially adapted for 
taking pictures in the camera. 
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Q. Is not the sensitive coating affected by light during the 
process of preparation ? 

A. The sensitive coating for positives or negatives must 
always be prepared in a room from which the chemical rays 
are excluded. When so prepared, the plate, paper, or glass 
on which it has been formed, is placed m the frame adapted 
for its reception, and exposed to the light. 

Q. What is the effect ? 

A. The action begins immediately; producing as the 
natural result, whites, blacks, and half tones, the surface 
being affected with a rapidity proportionate to the intensity 
of the light. 

Q. How long must the sensitive surface be exposed before 
it is affected by the light ? 

A. The time of exposure varies according to the nature of 
the preparation ; it is very short for the collodion plate, and 
longer for the albumenised paper. Even when the prepara- 
tion used is precisely the same, the time varies according to 
the intensity of the light. In this, practice alone can guide 
the operator. 

Q. Has the operator simply Wtake into account the in- 
tensity of light and sensitiveness of the preparation ? 

A. In taking a picture in the camera, the operator must 
bear in mind the colour of the object to be photographed, its 
distance from the camera, and the colour as well as the 
intensity of the light which falls upon it. 

Q. Is a picture taken in the camera visible immediately on 
being taken from the camera ? 

A. The images obtained in the camera are usually invisible 
until they are developed by another process. The chemical 
agents used for this purpose are very numerous ; amongst 
them are— gallic acid, pyro-gallic acid, sulphate of protoxide 
of iron, mercury, &c. 

Q. How is this operation of developing the picture or 
image to be performed ? 

A. The operation must take place in a room from which 
the chemical rays are excluded, and the process must be con- 
ducted with great care in order that it may be arrested at 
the proper moment, which can only be ascertained by 
experience. 

Q. After the picture is developed, is it affected by the 
action of light? 

A. The surface retaining its sensitiveness would imme- 
diately blacken on being exposed to the light ; hence it is 
necessary to destroy its sensitiveness. 

Q. How can this be effected? 

A. The operation is accomplished in two ways ; the pre- 
paration may be rendered insensitive, and that portion 
which is not necessary to the formation of the picture may 
be removed ; the second process, which is generally con- 
sidered the best, consists in completely eliminating all the 
unchanged sensitive coating. 

Q. How can this be done ? 

A. By the employment of an agent capable of dissolving 
the part of the sensitive coating not acted upon by the light, 
without affecting the picture. 

Q. What is the best solvent for this purpose ? 

A. Hyposulphite of soda. The operation is termed fixing 
the proof. The pictures are then washed and dried, and if 
the different operations have been performed with proper 
care, they may be preserved for an indefinite period. 

(To be continued.) 
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Microscopic Photography.— M. A. Bertsch has succeeded 
in reproducing, by photography, the parasite of the parasite of 
the bee, by magnifying it 1,000 diameters, that w to say, 
1,000,000 times in surface. This acarus, says the Patrie, un- 
known hitherto, is covered with a superior carapace in form of 
an arched roof. Its claws, armed with air-holes and sharp 
claws, enable it to fix itself in a powerful manner upon the 
microscopic insect which carries it about, and at the expense of 
the feebleness of which it feeds itself. In the mysteries of crea- 
tion, where ceases these strange series of the infinitely small P 



VIEWS FOR PHOTOGRArnERS NEAR LOXD 

[Several correspondents have favoured us with sugj 
the above subject. Whilst we beg to offer our tha 
we have selected the following extracts, as being like 
rest our readers.] 

Sir, — If any of the following suggestions, taken 
many others you will doubtless receive, are of the 
I am fully repaid. Every place mentioned I ha 
visited on foot. 

To Watford by slow train: alight at Bush* 

not going into the town of Watford), then we 

hamper Mill, on theColne (a gem), an extensive viei 

towards the north-west from a field opposite the 

gate; then southwards, towards Pinner, from a : 

the residence of Mrs. Marsh, may be seen westwai 

Common and Reservoir ; proceed still towards Pin 

the carriage drive of jUr. Faulkes (the outer 

generally open), Epsom race stand, distant for 

may be seen ; then to Pinner station, and so home. 

Or, having reached Hamper Mill, cross two h* 

over a style into Moor Park, the seat of Lord li 

public walk), from a spot near the house is a most 

cent view north-east ; then, leaving the park by tl 

west lodge, is a very extensive view looking west. 

Then to Rickmansworth, and home by the Wai 
tion, from which there are late trains. 

N. B. Thirty-six gallons of table beer are ei 
placed in the market-place of the village of K 
worth, pro bono publico. 

Or to Watford station, thence to Cashiobury, th 
Earl Essex, through which there is a public path, 
the beech trees alone would repay one for a journe 
miles. There are charming little bits towards A 
Bushey Heath, Croxly Green, Chorlcy-wood Commoi 
Or go by train to Bromley, Kent, then by public 
ance towards Sevenoaks, alight at the Polhill , 
Malmscott hill, and revel for a long day in the be 
the most lovely scenery, and home by same route. 

Or alight at the turnpike gate at Pratt's Bottom, 
Knockholt, and get admission to CJieveniny, the 
Lord Stanhope; 'tis thrown open eveiy Wedncsd 
one. Then go and count the Knockholt beeches ti 
time, and get back to Pratt's Bottom in time to c 
coach. 

Or, being at Bromley, go (all public) across Sir I 
Park, Bonner's Park, or to the best cricket ground 
land, ChUlehurst; have a peep at the Church, and r* 
the road passing through Widmore; these latter 
teste the works of Mr. A. Melluish, Mr. B. Smith, am 
Then there are not a few, engaged all the week in 
who go by early train to Epsom, and walk over the M 
downs to Box-hill or Dorking, have dinner, and 1 
train through Reigate, and they can testify to the 1 
views they saw, and the proprietors of the hotels to 1 
dinners they ate. 

A walk from Gadstone to Reigate passes many I 
places. The Rook's-nest at Gadstone, Nuffield, Bl 
ley, all rich with quaint old chimneys and gables. 

Or go to Abbey- wood station, by conveyance to 
Heath, walk to Bexley, then by North Cray Church U 
cray ; but a visit to this country particularly reqt 
quiry about conveyances, which are usually in a ti 
state. There is most beautiful foliage at Foot's-cm 
(Lord Bexley's), and also beautiful spots on tl 
Crouch. 

Or go to Ponders End station, walk to Chingfo; 
through a part of Epping Forest to Woodford. 

Or to Staines, see rectory-house, Ankerwyke ye 

cross the bridge, and go by Old Windsor to Windso 

ISth September, 1858. Sarah C 
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Sin,— Permit me to mention a few spots in and near Lon- 
don, which I think would be available to the photographer. 
The first I shall name is Dartford. The camera might 
be placed close to the railway station. The view would 
comprise a portion of the river Darwent, but more like a 
lake than a river, with a good deal of pretty weed floating 
in the water, and picturesquely surrounded, as it were, with 
inllowg and other trees, many of them drooping over the 
water. At a short distance would be seen a very extensive 
building, a paper manufactory. I would suggest a walk 
between Strood and Maidstone, including Darnley Park, and 
Cobham Hall, the Medway, and the hop gardens (when ap- 
proaching ripeness). This I propose surveying, as also the 
country between Dartford and Sevenoaks, which, I am 
told, abounds with antiquated houses and country scenery. 
I propose also a walk from Woolwich to Erith. There is a 
pretty bit between Abbey- wood station and Beadon-well, 
bat it is all up hill, and I found a fly from the station 
Terr acceptable (it carried five, and cost two shillings and 
sixpence). I was not able to photograph this, as I had an 
engagement a little farther on. Purfleet appears very pretty 
from the water, and I have no doubt several good views 
might be taken there. 

Between Carshalton church and West Croydon station 
there are various picturesque views ; Carshalton parsonage 
and Wandle seen from near the church, the road to Bed- 
diflgton, Beddington church, churchyard, house and park, 
with crows* nests, the Wandle, clear stream weeds, felled 
timber, &c, Wootten Mill, on the Wandle, towards West 
Croydon. 

Wimbledon Park, approached from the station, would be 
a cmiet place to take some views of foliage. 

Doubtless the towing path between Hampton Court and 
Weybridge would be available, keeping the camera away 
from the water's edge, in order to allow the towing horses 
to pass, otherwise both photographer and camera might per- 
form an involuntary summersault on the slack rope. 

On, and between Clapham and Wandsworth Common, one 
or two views might be taken, though, as far as I have seen 
it, not equal to Hornsey for the camera. 

tforbury Park and the Mole may be said to be the perfec- 
tion of wooded scenery. The parts I know are between one 
and two miles from the Box -hill station. A good view of 
Box-hill can be had a very short distance north of the 
station. 

The view from the terrace, or from the Star and Garter, 
Richmond (or park if allowed), may be mentioned, but I 
•to not very sanguine that it would form a pleasing camera 
picture. If a sufficient breadth of country were taken to 
form a panorama, the effect would be improved, but this, I 
tfl iuk, could only be properly done with a panoramic camera, 
not adapted to the tourist of a day. 

I understand that Perivale church is the very picture of a 
°<Hmtry church, and ought to be photographed. I have not 
m seen it. 

From photographs I have seen, and what I have read of 
**** topography, 1 should judge that about St. Albans a 
Eooddeal would be found to suit the camera. I have the 
k*at in store. 

One day I mounted Muswell Hill, from Hornsey, and 
P?aing the road-side inn, with pond in front, kept to the 
n ght, and getting over a style, or between some posts, I 
found an excellent view of the new County Lunatic Asy- 
wm at Colney Hatch from the fields. It remiuded me some- 
what of Robertson's views of Constantinople. 

There is much ground about Ilampstcad Heath that the 
Photographer might occupy. Mr. Archer once told me that 
°a a clear morning, and early, the Crystal Palace might be 
*en from the heath, with St. Paul's, as it were, in a 
v *% beneath. There is a secluded nook almost closed in 
JJith timber north of Highgate ponds, on the east side of 
^aenWood, that would be available on an exceedingly bright 

Mr. Archer also told me that between Forest-gate station 



and Leytonstone, were some trees that would form good 
separate studies. 

I saw a magnificent view, by Archer, taken in Eltham 
Park, but I believe it was by extraordinary favour that he 
gained admittance. 

The scenery is rather hilly and wild about Buckhurst Hill, 
between Woodford and Loughton. There is a curious oak, 
split in two parte, both living, between the turnpike, Wood- 
ford, and the Bald Faced Stag. 

I propose investigating Chigwell-row, Hainault Forest, 
starting from Woodford station. 

There are some pretty bits of the New River, castellated 
engine house, &c, along the " Green Lanes," running north 
from Highbury-park, Stoke Newington, and the new church, 
Stoke Newington, would form a good interior view, I should 
think, the capitals of the columns being foliated, and there 
being carved work about the chancel. 

There arc many days on which fine views might be taken 
about London ; for instance, St. Paul's, and each bank of the 
river, and bridges ; from Southwark bridge, a very retired 
spot, St. Paul's, and the Temple gardens ; Somerset House, 
and the Houses of Parliament, from Waterloo and Hunger- 
ford bridges; the Crystal Palace, the river bank, and 
Westminster bridge, with a glimpse of Lambeth palace, in 
one view, from the Strand end of Hungerford bridge. I was 
much struck with this one magnificent day this summer, 
and we have had very many such days. 

At low water I think a venturesome photographer might 
take good views of Lambeth Palace, and the Houses of Par- 
liament from the middle of the river. There are a few dry 
spots. Let him be provided with fishing boots, and a boat 
not far off, and commence operations as soon before low water 
as possible. 

1 may mention that I find the late Mr. Scott Archer's 
camera an excellent one for working wet collodion in the 
open air, as it enables me to dispense with a tent. The only 
chemicals I carry are collodion, silver bath, and developer, 
with a bath of common water to dip the plate in after de- 
veloping. Mr. Archer did all his pictures so, and they are 
equal to any. His improved plate box is a capital contriv- 
ance, each plate rests in a separate cell, in the same way as 
in an ordinary dark slide, resting on the corners only. 
There is also a plan of ventilating the camera, which is 
pleasant in hot weather, and prevents the vapour of ether 
being inhaled. I inclose a print from a negative, over-ex- 
posed, which I took last year, on Good Friday, the only 
whole holiday of the London man of business. That day 
this year was unfortunately too windy for outdoor operations. 

20th September, 1858. W. E. H. 

TO REMOVE THE BLACK VARNISH FROM GLASS POSITIVES. 
— TO OBTAIN STRONGLY PRINTING NEGATIVES FROM 
FAINT GLASS POSITIVES. 

Edinburgh, September 27th t 1858. 

Sir, — Your idea of a weekly photographic newspaper ap- 
pears undoubtedly the right thing at the present time, a 
time far too advanced for the slow pace of the monthly 
journals ; very good in their way, doubtless, but that way, 
a way necessarily obstructive of all activity in correspond- 
ence, — no mean agent in promoting the development of any 
science ; — so I not only wish you, but consider that by your 
right decision, you have already more than half achieved an 
eminent success. 

Even in your three first numbers, your answers to querists 
have thrown much light on some of my own difficulties; 
while again some of their questions have indicated one or 
two points where my private experience might be useful to 
them. Thus, in " Removing the Black Varnish from Glass 
Positives" I would at once say, use chloroform — methylated 
chloroform for cheapness ; it acts like magic, for no sooner 
has the plate been immersed in a flat dish of the fluid, than 
the black varnish liquefies, and flows off as if it had never 
been solid. Thick lumps of the varnish about the edges 
give a little more trouble, but they, too, yield in not many 
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more seconds, and to simple contact with the fluid, without 
any mechanical rubbing. Out of some seventy plates black 
varnished six months previously only two went wrong, and 
those from my trying the effect of a wash of distilled water 
after the chloroform. The moment the water touched the 
collodion film, it loosened and floated off; but as long as 
chloroform only is used, you may treat the plate in any way 
without the smallest danger of injuring the collodion. 

When the above opaque positives were thus brought back 
to their primitive state of transparent negatives, they were 
far too faint to print from. How, then, to intensify them ? 
On a few I tried a pyrogallic developer and silver, but its 
precipitation was so very unequal, and there was such con- 
tinual floating off of parts of the picture under the action of 
the watery solution, that I soon abandoned that, and availed 
myself of what is in other cases a natural difficulty, viz., the 
intensifying of lights and shadows under continued photo- 
graphic copying. On this principle, from the original very 
Sunt transparent negative, was made a transparent positive 
on glass, stronger in every way in its lights and shades; 
and from that again was made a second negative) when the 
black parts could be brought up to such density as to print, 
if necessary, perfect whites. 

One of the plates in the photographically illustrated book 
recently produced by Mr. Lovell Reeve, "Teneriffe, an 
Astronomer's Experiment, 11 was printed from such a second 
negative, which, in its turn, was taken through the medium 
of a transparent positive from a first negative, which had 
actually passed the several earlier months of its existence as an 
opaque positive, backed up with black varnish, and mounted 
on a mahogany board, and it was weak even then. Never- 
theless 2,000 paper copies have been already printed from it 
through means of its " second negative, 11 and the public 
demand will alone settle how many more copies may still 
be taken. C. P. S. 



— <♦ — 

SIMPLE METHOD OF FINDING TIIE FOCAL LENGTH OF 

SMALL CONVEX LENSES. 

Sin,— Can you tell me an easy way to find the length of 
focus of a view lens? 

I purchased a large-angled stereoscopic lens, the focal 
length of which was stated to be 3 J inches, thinking 
it would work quicker. Now, I had been using a 4A 
inch focus lens, and, as my camera was not an expand- 
ing one, I thought I should have to get a new and 
shorter one : however, I fitted the 3J lens on a temporary 
front, and found on focussing a distant building that my 
present camera would do, and that the distance from the 
ground glass to the lens was between 4 and 5 inches. I ex- 
pected that it would have been between 3 and 4, if the focus 
of the lens was 3} inches. If you can give me any advice 
on the subject in the next number of the " News, 11 I shall 
feel very greatly obliged. J. N. 

[Perhaps the following paper, which was communi- 
cated some time ago to the MontJdy Notices of tlie 
Astronomical Society, by the Rev. T. W. Webb, may 
l^rore useful to many of our readers : — 

" The determination of the focal length of a small 
convex lens is a matter of considerable difficulty, at 
least in the hands of an amateur. Not only is the 
process of direct measurement a delicate and somewhat 
troublesome one, but the result is not satisfactory, as it 
is complicated with uncertainties, arising from the 
amount of spherical aberration, which, with a large 
angle of aperture, may have a considerable effect, from 
the thickness of the lens, and from the difference of 
the measure from the centre aud from the margin of 
the posterior surface. 



" These difficulties, it is true, are avoided, as to the 
usual object of such measurements) by the employment 
of the clyuameter, or any equivalent contrivance by 
which the focal image is measured instead of the focal 
length; but, as these optical means are not always 
at hand, it may perhaps be of some use to explain a 
mode of measurement practised by myself very suc- 
cessfully more than twenty years ago. The requisite 
apparatus, if it can be so termed, will be described in 
its original simplicity ; a little ingenuity would easily 
improve it, but even in its first rude trial it was found 
adequate to its object : — 

" Three pieces of cork arc perforated by a knitting- 
needle, so as to slide along it To the centre one is 
attached, in a vertical position, and with its axis paral- 
lel to the knitting-needle, the lens to be measured ; in 
each of the others is inserted a piece of a sewing- 
needle, with the point uppermost, and having its length 
so regulated, that a line joining these points would 
jmiss, as nearly as may be, through the centre of the 
lens. The cork discs carrying these needles are theil 
moved backwards and forwards, till the inverted image* 
of the one needle's point, formed by rays passing 
through the lens, is seen coincident and equally distinct 
with the other needle's point, when both are viewed at 
once through a tolerably strong magnifier applied td 
the eye, and directed towards the lens* Then, if the 
needles' points are sensibly equi-distant on each side 
of the lens — a condition which can be sufficiently 
attained in course of a few trials — it is evident that 
they occupy the conjugate foci ; and the distance be- 
tween them being carefully measured with compasses, 
will be, as a very simple proposition in optics will show, 
four tinges tJie amount of Hie focal length of the lens for 
parallel rays, 

"The apparent defect of this method is the uncertainty 
whether the points, when the image of one is formed 
close to the other, are equi-distant from the lens, the 
setting of which, or its form, unless equally convex on 
each side, may render actual measurement unsatis- 
factory. A brief and simple calculation, however, will 
show, that any uncertainty in the focal length for 
parallel rays arising from this source of error, would 
be so small in proportion to the corresponding change 
in the relative position of the conjugate foci, that the 
needle-points would be obviously and unmistakably out 
of their proper places — that is, at very sensibly unequal 
distances from the lens — before the resulting focal 
length would be materially affected. On the other 
hand, the advantages of this method are easily to be 
recognised. All errors are eliminated which arise from 
spherical aberration, the thickness of the lens, or the 
difference between the length of the marginal and that 
of the central ray; and the quantity actually measured 
being four times greater than the final result* intro- 
duces into the latter a microscopical precision, while 
the actual process of measurement requires nothing but 
a careful eye, a steady hand, and a little experience, tc 
insure a dogrce of accuracy quite sufficient for all 
practical purposes."] 

REMEDY FOR FOGGY PICTURES. 

Plumstead, 27 th September , 1858. 

Sir, — As you are so kind as to answer the queries of yom 
oocrapoftdenfe m the "Photographic News," I hav( 
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4aken the Mbcrty to Mk you if yoa can give me any idea as 

to tbe cause of a certain foggineas which I get upon glass 

gnaitives ? I am bat a young beginner, and have not as yet 

attempted to manufacture my own chemicals, but purchase 

fchem trom a party who is a fellow workman, and a very good 

smmateur. If I am copying prints or engravings, which I 

fix against a wall which runs due east and west, I get really 

good copies, no matter how much black there may be in 

'them; out when I attempt a portrait, for which I am 

obliged to use a yard, with the sitter's face towards the west, 

the blacks or dark parts of the picture are invariably 

extremely foggy. I at first thought it was the lens, and 

fixed a diaphragm between the two lenses in the centre of the 

tubing; but still the fogging continued. I have since 

blacked the whole of the inside of the camera and tubing 

▼ith a dead black. The next thing I tried was to liave my 

lath tested ; that was correct. 1 have since had a new 

stock of solutions, but it is of no use, the fogging is still 

there, so that I am utterly at a loss how to account for it. 

If you, sir, can give me any help in my dilemma, you will 

oblige 

Your sincere well-wisher, 

An Amateur. 

P. S.— The yard I work in ia very light, and has a window 
en the north aide, upon which the sun shines from about 
ekren a.m. to four p.m., but I have screened that. Can 
yon, sir, at the same time, give me a recipe for a good 
derebping solution for glass positives ? 

[We should recommend our correspondent to try 
first the following experiment : — Prepare a plate ; and 
after keeping it exposed in the dark room (which must 
be kept closed during the time} for five minutes, pour 
the developing solution on, and proceed as if a picture 
were being developed j fix and wash as usual, and then 
bring the plate to the light and examine for fog. If 
there be any, the fault will arise from the chemicals 
being impure, or the dark room not sufficiently 
dark; and a repetition of the experiment, with further 
precautions against the ingress of white light, will soon 
show which is to blame. If, however, the plate shows 
no signs of fogging, the fault must lie in the camera, 
or arrangement of light Try if the camera is light 
tight by the method given in vol. i. p. 12, and if it 
tods these tests, follow the plan given in answer to 
w Ko Eyes," vol. i. p. 36.] 



ON PRINTING POSITIVES. 

Dear Sir, — A novice in photography has found some 
difficulty in obtaining a good colour for his positive proofs ; 
jus hath gives generally a light brown, occasionally approach- 
ing to slate colour, but he wishes to obtain a deep rich 
chocolate. I give you the form of the bath used. You may 
from this suggest whether it is likely to produce the colour 
squired. Would you seek for the failure in the manipulation, 
or in a want of purity in the chloride of gold? I confess I 
nepect the gold. 



TOKIKO BATH. 



Hypo. ... ••• 
IMstflted water... 
Chloride of gold 
IHstUted wftter 



4 ox. 

4 ox.— dissolve. 

4 grains 

3 ox.— dissolve. 



Ada this solution to the former one gradually, continually stirring with 
PM*rod. 



NUrateof rfWar ... 
Distilled 



Mix with the above solution. 



SO grains 

1 ox. — dissolve. 



If you could offer a word of advice in your next number 
°f "The Photographic News," I suspect you would 
oblige many more besides a 

Novice. 

[The above formula is a very good one, with the 



exception of the addition of the nitrate of silver, which 
we do not recommend. 

Obtaining good rich brown prints does not so much 
depend upon the toning bath, as upon the strength of 
the salting and silver baths. Use a 30 grain solution 
of salt, and 120 grain solution of nitrate of silver, and 
the pictures will be very brilliant and vigorous, whether 
the toning and fixing be performed in the above bath, 
or as recommended at vol. i. p. 33. We are inclined 
to recommend the latter formula,] 



GLYCYRRHIZINE. 

Sir,— 1^ shall feel obliged if you will inform me what 
glycyrrhizine is? I have an idea that it is a substance 
in the composition of which su"ar enters, but beyond that 
fact I am in ignorance ; besides, how and in what stage of 
the process is it used? Alasco. 

[Glycyrrhizine is an organic compound, half resin, 
half sugar, but not susceptible of fermentation. It has 
a great tendency to enter into combination with bases, 
and unites with the alkalies and earths forming com- 
pounds soluble in water. It may be prepared as 
follows : — Make a concentrated decoction of liquorice 
root, strain the solution from the woody fibre, and then 
add dilute hydrochloric acid until no more precipitate 
falls. Filter and wash the precipitate on the filter 
with a little cold water until the filtrato is free from 
any acid reaction ; then dissolve the precipitate (which 
is impure glycyrrhizine) in alcohol, and evaporate to 
dryness at a gentle heat ; the glycyrrhizine will be left 
behind in the form of a brilliant transparent brownish 
mass. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, especially 
if acidulated, more so in hot water, and very soluble 
in alcohol ; it has a sweetish taste, and leaves a dis- 
agreeable bitterness in the mouth. It was first em- 
ployed in photography by Mr. Hardwich. See answer 
to G. B., vol i. p. 35, and the article on "Accelerating 
Agents" in the present number.] 



BACKGROUND WITH LIGHT CENTRE. 

Mr. Editor, — I shall take it as a great favour your 
informing me what is the best background I can use for 

fmeral purposes? I saw a negative from Hennah and 
ent's the other day, that had a nice artistic light thrown 
about the head. Can you tell me how it is accomplished? 
I have generally used one painted in distemper, and have 
tried to paint in a light on the background, but it did not 
answer. Is there any peculiar way to tlirow a light on it? 
I thought of having a background of thin material, with a 
round window behind it. Do you think it will answer? 
I have so seldom seen good backgrounds in pictures, that I 
take it there must be some secret in it. I read in a 
contemporary of having a dark curtain to draw, but that 
would not gjive a halo. If you can give me any information 
on the subject in your next paper, I shall esteem it as a 
great favour. 

In all the papers I have read on photography, and they 
are nearly all the works published, I have not seen any really 
good information about background, which would be 
useful to both amateurs and professionals. J. B. F. 

[The effect of light behind the head of a sitter may 
be easily produced in the following way : — Take the 
portrait with a very light background behind it> and 
after printing a positive from it> place the latter, before 
fixing, in the printing frame, and cover the whole 
of the figure with opaque paper, cut roughly out of the 
proper size, and pasted on the glass: then arrange 
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cotton wool in the centre of the picture, so tliat the 
light may be obscured to the required extent, and 
again expose to light. A little care is required, but 
the result is well worth it We believe there arc 
other methods of producing a similar effect, but we are 
not in possession of the modus operandi.] 



DISPOSING OF POSITIVE PRINTS. 

Dear Sir, — I am an amateur in the photographic art; 
and having seen in your first three ntUttberJ the kind and 
also practical manner in which you have answered numerous 
correspondents, I am emboldened to tax your courtesy my- 
self, merely pleading as an excuse a " Constant Subscriber." 

In the first place, I am not so placed in life that I can 
afford the numerous trifling expenses in the prosecution of 
the art without an equivalent remuneration, merely to cover 
the expenses of working stock and apparatus. 

I have a stock by me of positive prints, printed from 
various negatives, which I believe to be of a very good quality. 
Can you tell me how I may dispose of copies, so that I can 
clear my working expenses ? 

If you could, in your press of business, find time to toll 
me who are buyers of those articles, and about the prices 
given, you will indeed oblige 

Your obedient servant and well-wisher, 

Photo. 

[We do not think we cau serve " Photo's" purpose 
better than by giving insertion to the above letter, and 
asking if some of our correspondents can favour us 
with suggestions on this point Doubtless many 
amateurs would be glad of similar information, and if 
we cau assist them in any way we shall feel great 
pleasure in so doing.] 

ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Queries ok tub Honey Peocess. —C. E. W. B. has 
several times attempted and failed with the honey process, and 
asks several queries en the subject. We give the information 
asked for, but, at the same time, must aay that in our hands 
the honey process has out proved nearly so successful as either the 
oxymel or Fothergill process. The time which may be allowed 
to elapse between applying the honey and developing the picture, 
should not exceed three days, end the exposure may take place 
at any point of the intervening time. We find it better to 
throw away the first portion of honey and water poured over 
the plate, and then to pour on a second portion, which may be 
allowed to remain for two or three minutes, and then poured 
back into the bottle. It will be found a good plan to rest the 

[ilates face downwards in a basin, with boiling water, to within 
udf an inch of the plate, before developing ; after being thus 
steamed for ten minutes, the honey can be sufficiently removed 
from the plate by a few rinses in cold water, to allow of the 
development to be proceeded with. The process will not 
answer for positives. The organic matter in combination with 
the nitrate of silver, on the surface of the plate, produces a 
slight decomposition, which would give a veiled effect to the 
positive. See the remarks on this subject, in vol. i. p. 24. 

Printing Positives oh Ivobt.— A* Amalevr Subicriber 
is desirous of knowing how, when, and where the process of 
printing positives on ivory may be learned. We have had 
very little practical experience in this matter; and, although 
we have succeeded sometimes in taking good pictures on ivory, 
the process we adopted is not sufficiently certain for us to give 
it as a reliable one for amateurs. Other better processes are in 
existence, and we shall feel obliged if some of our correspondents 
who may have been successful will favour ua with information 
on this subject. 

Glass Tbanspabencies fob the Magic Lantebn.— a 
Sutucribcr desires information on the above point. In our 
answer to /. C., vol. i. p. 22, we gave the results of our ex- 

C'enoe on the subject of transparent positive*. They will be 
id well adapted for the magic lantern if plain glass be used 
instead of ground glass for printing them on. 



Blactentko op the Positive Siltee Bath.— J. . 
sixty grain positive silver bath which has been used for 
albumenised paper sensitive, it has turned black and d 
a black sediment at the bottom. Pure china clay ( 
added to the bath in the proportion of about half an < 
tho pint, and well shaken together, will decolorise 
restore its good properties. Tho addition of oxide of si 
also been recommended, and wo should thiuk exposi 
flat dish in the sun would prove an effectual remedy, 
cannot speak positively of the latter plans. 

Abtipiciai Light fob Night Photogbaprt. - 
wishes to know how a composition may be prepared wli 
give a brilliant light suitable for photography at nigh 
following is the receipt for, wo believe, the best white lire 
it is tho signal light composition employed by govornnic 

Orpliueiil .".'.' '.'.'. '.'.'. " Bui. 

This last body is sulphuret of arsenic, and consequently tl 
from the burning composition are very poisonous, and 
carefully carried off by a chimney. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Y. P. G. — The paper negative you inclosed would, in ( 
nion, have turned out very well had it been developed 
it is very clean, and has all ihe appearance of a good i 
when half developed. If you find your process will i 
intense negatives on further development, try the • 
process in the present number. 

Snroc. — If you follow the process given iu vol. i. p. ! 
ploying one part albumen to three parts water as the 
you will obtain very good prints with hardly a per 
glaze on the surface. We decidedly recommend a 
scopio camera, with twin lenses. 

Boviuu. — The reason must be either an insufficient i 
of fixing solution, or a peculiar state of the pyroxylin 
collodion ; for which see vol. i. p. 36. 

St'BscBiBEB. — Tho only objection to the employment c 
live dry collodiou plates for portraiture is their slown 

Can overcome this difficulty by means of more 1 
r aperture to the lens, they would be as good as 
negatives. We cannot recommend particular houses; 
our advertising columns. 

An Unsuccessful Beoinnee.— The method will soor 
in our " Catechism." 

T. C— Thirty seconds in a good light is an enormous 
expose a collodion plate for a portrait. The fault mil 
the lens ; for if the silver bath be iu good condition, 
collodion made by any well-known maker, a good lens 
require more than three or four seconds exposure, 
not know tho Reason of tho second fault • it is a very 
one ; perhaps a little bromide of cadmium in the c 
would remedy it. See fifth answer to " Caustic," vol. 

S. J. T. — We are sorry we canuot help you further thai 
commending you to study our " Catechism " aud"Chei 
and refer from time to tune to the advertising column 
perience is what you chiefly want. 

L. T. — We are not aware that there is any esUblislimi 
London, where one could borrow books on photogn 
from a circulating library), or have the use of diem 
experiments in the same by payment of a small sum. 
an establishment would in our opinion prove a great 
amateurs, and we should think would prove of some 
to the proprietor. 2. We cannot undertake to gr 
kind of information. 3. The use of the 4 grain of i 
potassium in the formula for the nitrate bath, is to i 
the nitrate of silver with iodide of silver, and thus 
tho iodide on the film from being eaten away in the b 

On account of the immense number of important let 
receive, we cannot promise immelialo answers to qi: 
no general interest. 

•»• All editorial communications should be addressed 
Crook r-t, care of Messrs. Pettcr and Galpin, Hell) S 
Yard. Private letters for the Editor, if addressed to Ch< 
should be marked " private," 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

• 

Tii twenty-eighth annual meeting of this important associ- 
ation was held this year in the enterprising and flourishing 
town of Leeds. The reports which daily appeared in the 
morning journals daring the sittings of the association, gave 
roffideut evidence that the various departments of science 
were receiving due and careful attention at the hands of the 
•rreral committees which were appointed to superintend the 
separate sections. Photography, as a matter of course, 
received proper attention ; and as this is the particular 
department in which we are most interested, we have taken 
the trouble of collecting all the information which we could 
upon the subject, and we are glad to say, that our applica- 
tions have met with prompt attention on the part of those 
gentlemen who contributed papers on that occasion. We 
Beg to thank them for their courteous liberality. Whilst 
photography has been made the subject of separate, and 
specific consideration, it is not a little pleasing to see the 
▼ay general manner in which it was afiuded to in other 
action* of the association. For instance, in the magnificent 
opening address of Professor Owen, there is a retrospect 
taken of photographic progress, which, however, we are 
«ny to saw, is not over correct in many of the facts and 
dfltuk He proceeds to say, that "Photography is now a 
constant and indispensable servant in certain important 
aeteoroloffical records. Applied periodically to living plants, 
photoptphy supplies the botanist with the easiest and best 
^fe judging of their rate of growth. It gives to the 
zoologist accurate representations of the most complex of his 
Jjbjects, and of their organisation, even to microscopic 
°*Wk The engineer at home can ascertain, by photographs 
tttwmitted by successive mails, the weekly progress, brick 
«T brick, board by board, nail by nail, of the most complex 
verb on the Indian or other remote railroads. The physi- 
JJto can register every physiognomic phase accompanying 
^access, height, decrease, and passing away of mental 
jnjMse. The humblest emigrant may carry with him minia- 
*y«, such as Dow could not have equalled in the perfection 
of their finish, of scenes and persons which will recall and 
"tire the dearest affections of the home he has left." 

^^e also notice, in a report of the Kew Committee of the 
«ritiah Association, that photography has been called into 
Requisition for the purpose of recording observations. It 
*ffi "The photo-heliograph, erected in the dome of the 
2**vatory, has been repeatedly at work since the be- 
JjjWng of last March, and excellent photographic pictures 
<* the solar spots and facufee were obtained. Certain 
Jtorataone have been made by Mr. Welsh, in order to regu- 
utethe time of exposure of the collodion plate to the sun's 
*&on; with these alterations, the instrument gives very 
good results ; but certain improvement in the arrangements 
°«the secondary magnifying lens are under consideration, 
*«h a view of avoiding the depiction, on the collodion 
Jgative, of the inequalrties of the glasses which compose it. 
Jhe committee recommend that arrangements should be 
**fa for the appointment of a competent assistant, who will 
tuuertake the taking of photographs, and the preparing of 
1 certain number of copies for distribution to some of the 
P*to<apai British and foreign observatories." To follow 
°*t una recommendation of the committee, there will be 
^■wrily an increase of expenditure, amounting to nearly 
*ivQ per annum. 



But by far the most important allusion to photography 
is that made by Sir John Herschel, in his introductory 
remarks as president of section B, devoted to chemical 
science, which, for close reasoning, acute observation, and 
the logical arrangement of facts, make it one of the moat 
brilliant speeches which we ever recollect having been 
delivered on photo-chemical science. He says : — 

" Hitherto the more attractive applications of photography have 
had too much the effect of distracting the attention from tne purely 
chemical question which it raises ; bat the more we consider tnem in 
the abstract, the more strongly they force themselves on our notice ; 
and I look forward to their occupying a much larger space in the 
domain of chemical inquiry than is the case at present. That light 
consists in the undulations -of an ethereal medium, or at all events 
agrees better in the characters of its phenomena with such undula- 
tions, than with any other kind of motion which it has yet been 
possible to imagine, is a proposition on which I suppose the minds of 
physicists are pretty well made up. The recent researches of Prof. 
Thomson and Mr. Joule, moreover, have gone a great way towards 
bringing into vogue, if not yet fully into acceptation, the doctrine of 
a more or less analogous conception of heat. When we consider bow 
the marked influence which the different calorific states of bodies 
have on their affinities — the change of crystalline form effected ha 
some by a change in temperature — the allotropic states taken on by 
some on exposure to heat— or the heat jrjven ont bv others on their 
restoration from the allotropic to the ordinary form (for though I aat 
aware that Mr. Gore considers his electro-deposited antimony to be a 
compound, I cannot help fancying that at all events the state in 
which the antimony exists in it is an allotropic one), — when, I say, 
we consider these facts in which heat is concerned, and compare them 
with the facts of photography, and with the ozonisation of oxvgen 
by the chemical rays of the electric spark, and with the striking 
alterations in the chemical habitudes of bodies pointed ont by Draper, 
Hunt, and Becquerel ; and when, again, we find these carried so far 
that, as in the experiments of Bunsen and Roscoe, we find the amount 
of chemical action numerically measuring the quantity of light ab- 
sorbed — it seems hardly possible not to indulge a hope that the pur- 
suit of these strange phenomena mar by degrees conduct us to a 
mechanical theory of chemical action itself. Even should this hope 
remain unrealised, the field itself is too wide to remain unexplored, 
and, to say nothing of discovery, the use of photography merely as a 
chemical test may prove very valuable, as I have myself quite 
recently experienced, in the evidence it has afforded me of the 
presence in certain solutions of a peculiar metal having many of the 
characters of arsenic, but differing from it in others, and strikingly 
contrasted with it m its powerful photographic qualities, wfctoti 
are of singular intensity, surpassing iodine, and almost equalling 
bromine." 

We have pleasure in presenting our readers with abstracts 
of the more specific papers which have been read on the 
subject of photography, as the demand on our space prevents 
the possibility ofgiving these papers at length. Mr. Lyndon 
Smith, in a paper u On the Choice of Subjects in Photo- 
graphy," saia :— 

" It was the grand reproach thrown against photography that it was 
a merely mechanical operation, and that its votaries need not 
necessarily possess taste, imagination, or even a knowledge of the 
rudimentary elements of pictorial art. A writer in the last number 
of the AH Journal states that his object is to show that no mechanical 
process can long supersede the living agency of man's mind, and 
that photography is and never can be anything more than a servant 
of servants *, and the writer attempts in a long and tedious exposi- 
tion to prove by arguments neither novel nor ingenious the utter 
inadequacy of photography to maintain the position in which its 
admirers would place it. Now these remarks, he was aware, would 
make not the slightest impression on genuine disciples of the art, but 
he introduced them because advene criticisms were in some measure 
merited by the ill choice of subjects the majority of photographers, 
both professional and amateur, often made, the former generally 
styling themselves photographic ' artists,' with what impropriety 
their specimens too often showed. However, within the last two 
years there had been very great improvement. The art in the first 
days of photography was totally lost sight of in the excitement 
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produced by the marvels of the wiew*, end it ii but lately that the 
cimm has been transferred from the hands of the chemisL who hai 
taught us indispensable knowledge, and to whom ire could not bo 



Themosti 

ural, and the French photo- 

of perfection in this depart- 

then is often a want of 

often token from 



is indispeusabk ■ --„■, 

iriently grateful, to the hands of the artist, who now demonstrate* 

daily the beauty and truth of its represei """"" ""' 

subject! represented have been architect 
graphers have arrived at a great amount 
meat, yet in even the beat of their pictui 
taste in the point of view selected. They 

an elevation, to prevent tbe inclination upwards of the earners 
(which causes the upright lines to converge), and, consequently, 
there Is a lots of magnitude, and the beauties of perspective an 
diminished- Again, they are generally ' full front ' instead of ' ii 
perspective,' which latter position Is always more picturesque. But 
ft is In landscape that the glorious fidelity of the camera, when It. 
direction is controlled by the true artist, is moat evident. None but 
he can experience the delight of catching the most transient effects 01' 
■ver-changlng nature. It is in this direction that the glorious future 
of artistic photography lies, and the true lover of nature will delight 
more in a specimen of this class than In scores of hasty sketches, 
evert by clever men, or in the gaudy and meretricious colouring of 
the pre-Raphaelite, vainly attempting to delineate, by the hand, 
that which the sun himself paints for us in the photograph with such 
exquisite detail. Photographers are generally too frightened of 
getting the sun in the camera, as they say, and take their views 
with its back to their beat friend, and thus they lose all the crosi 
shadows which give a stereoscopic effect to a picture, and, in fact, get 
hardly any shadow at all ; as with the atm in the position mentioned, 
the shadows are all behind the different objects composing the view. 
He had invariably found that the moat pleasing pictures were taken 
with the sun shilling right on the front of the camera, and nearly 
into the lens, but in this case the precaution must be taken to shield 
the lens from tbe direct rays of the sun by the hand or otherwise 
Water in motion ia rarely reproduced with success, eicspt in instan- 
taneous views, and for the present that must be left to the painter, 
who, by the aid of white paint and hard brushes, 
amount of cataract. The par 



iregrounda are most lovely when adjuncts 
view. The study of composition is as necessary to the photographer 
as to the painter, and every student of the art may derive much 
benefit from the study of J. D. Harding's ' Principles and Practice 
of Art,' which, containing much from which many will dissent, con - 
revs to an Inquirer much useful and practical information. With 
laterence to the latter portion of his subject, Mr. Smith mentioned 
that calotype paper was, in his opinion, suitable for giving bold 
effects, though open to objection on account of Its want of clear 
definition and its granular surface. The wax paper was more homo- 
geneous, but both methods are now generally exploded. Albumen 
on glass gave exquisite definition, and was most successfully used 
for taking engravings and paintings, ou account of the clearness of 
lines and the absence of dirtiness in the while parts, a fault to which 
collodion is liable. In his opinion, the albumen on glass process 
could not be improved upon by any of the modem processes to which 
Mr. Ward had alluded. After all, the collodion process was 
undoubtedly the best, notwithstanding (he inconvenience attending 
ita use. The collodio- albumen process, so much advocated at present, 
appeared to him extremely unsatisfactory, though tbe confidence of 
its supporters was unbounded ; and as to the dry collodion process. 

Sit no satisfactory effects have yet been produced, though every 
>K had been made by its advocates. He concluded by hoping 
that the remarks he had made might excite discussion, that so any 
fallacy might be confuted, and any truth confirmed." 

A letter from Mr. W. Mcfiraw, of 'Edinburgh, to Sir 
" " ""is new menus of preventing the fading of 

i then rend. To accomplish this object, 
a- had adopted the following formula : — 
" I. Take the white of eggs and add about 1!> per cent, of a satu- 
rated solution of common salt (to be well beaten up and allowed to 
subside). Float the paper on the albumen for SO seconds, and bans; 



'. Makes 



a saturated solution of bichromate of potass*, to which 
has been added 26 per cent, of Benufoy'i acetic acid. Float the 
in this solution for an Instant, and when dry It is fit for use. 
us t be done in the dark room. 
" S. Expose under a negative in a pressure frame In tbe ordinary 
manner, until the picture is sufficiently printed In all ita details ; 
but not over printed, aa is usual with the old procees, This requires 
not more than half the ordinary time. 

" 4. Immerse the picture in a vessel of water in the darkened 
room. Tbe un decomposed bichromate and albumen then readily 
leave the light and half-tints of the picture ; change the water fre- 
quently, until it comes from the prints pure and clear. 

" ' ' le the picturee now in a saturated solution of proto- 
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the pictures again in a saturated solution of gall 
add in cold water, and the colour will immediately begin to chani 
to a fine purple black. Allow the picturee to remain in this until tl 
deep shadows show no appearance of the yellow bichromate. Ri 
peat the rinsing. 

" 7. Immerse finally In the following mixture ; — 
Pyrogallic! 



This mixture brightens up the pictures marvellously— restoring tl 
lights that may have been partially lost in the previous part of tl 
process — deepening the shadows, and bringingout the detail. Hint 
finally in water, and the pictures are complete when dried an 
mounted. 

"The advantages of this process may be briefly stated aa follows ;. 
First, as to its economy; bichromate of potass* at 2d. peroum 
ia substituted for nitrate of silver at Ss. per Ounce. Secondly, phc 
tographs in this way can be produced with greater rapidity than b 
the old mode. Thirdly, the picturee being composed of tbe tarsi 
materials which form the constituent parta of marking ink, It ma 
be fairly inferred that they will last as long as the paper on whlc 
they are printed." 

In our next number will be given the remainder of th 
papers bearing on photography, which were read before th 
British Association. 



THE COMET. 
During the month* preceding March last great preparation 
were being nude in the photographic world to take photo 
graphs of the eclipse of that orb which plays such an im 
portant part in the economy of photography. But, unfortu 
nately, the weather prevented the possibility of obtaininj 
anything like a satisfactory picture ; indeed, nothing wortl 
speaking of was obtained. These attempts to perpetuate tht 
occurrence of events which occur at lengthened interval* 
are important, not only to contemporaneous astronomers 
bat likewise aa records, that may be handed down for tht 
guidance and observation of future astronomers. 

It is, therefore, not a little surprising, that while photo- 
graphers should have been so fully alive to the important 
of taking views of the eclipse of the sun, nothing is being 
done at the present moment to record the visit of the brilliant 
long-tailed "celeetial vagabond," which nightly attracts 
such an amount of attention, both from the scientific, and 
the nun. To take a view of the comet by means of pho- 
tography, we are of opinion that an astronomical t^eecope 
would not be sufficient, both because the light would be too 
feeble, and because the field of view would be so very 
limited, not embracing mora than about a degree, whilat the 
comet extends over nearly thirty degrees. 

We think that a portrait combination of as large an 
ipertore and as long a focus as could be obtained, would 
answer the purpose best, if means were taken to neutralise 
the" movement consequent upon the rotation of the earth, 
by mounting it equatorially, and driving it by clock-work^ 
oilar power, as in many astronomical telescopes. It is' 
not to be expected that persons could in any moderate time 
fit up a camera in this way, but there are in England many 
belescopes mounted as above, and all that would be requi- 
dte, would be to fasten the camera on to the telescopic tube, 
to that it could be driven by the same machinery. ■ At pre- 
sent the nucleus of the comet is as bright as a star of (lie 
Bret magnitude, and would probably produce an impression 
ou a sensitive collodion plate in the fraction of a second- 
but many minutes' exposure would doubtless be required u> 
obtain an impression of ita tail. 
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OS THE CALOTYPE PROCESS.* 
When they are required for the camera, the next 
proceeding is 

To Sensitise the Sheets. — Make the aeeto-nitrate 
solution as follows, and call this No, 1 : — 

1} drachms glacial acetic acid. 
1 ounce distilled water- 
One thing to be attended to here is, that the acetic 
avid be really the strong acid, if it is not, the whites 
Trill grow brown during the development, and so ruin 
-the uegative ; owing to this cause, I could never print 
from my first photographic attempt*, and the very 
fitst pictures I took, when I discovered this, were as 

g"i-»l iir- liKiliy exhibition /jiW'tm of (In; present time. 

Make a saturated solution of gallic acid in cold dis- 
tillal water, and call this No. 2. Here the amateur 
must remember that gallic acid requires an hour or 
tun to dissolve iu water, and a great quantity of water 
t»kes op a small proportion only of gallic acid, or, to 
give the exact chemical language, gallic acid requires 
100 parte of cold water to dissolve it, so that about 
fin grains to an ounce is as strong as the solution can 
U made. Take then 

1 drachm oE No. 1 solution. 
1 drachm of JJo. 2 solution. 
1\ ounces dbtilled water. 
This quantity will excite a great number of 9 x 7 
sheets, which is the size, perhaps, most used. To apply 
tlris, I prefer the glass rod ; pour a small quantity of 
lite liquid on the top of the sheet, which must be 
placed on blotting paper, then, with the glass rod, 
stroke it along, and, as the liquid follows, it will be 
mj to spread it over the whole surface. With 
Tiirner'a paper the mixture flows readily, but with 
Whatman's some few seconds are required to overcome 
n kind of greaainess which shows itself invariably on 
y» paper. It is, however, soon overcome ; and when 
the sleet seems well charged — which will take a minute, 
jwhips — blot off the remaining liquid, and place in 
the dirk slide, or, if in a book, betwixt each sensitive 
4wt lay a piece of blotting paper — this is now fit for 
iporare. But before 1 describe that, let me here 
remark, that in some of Turner's paper there were 
r «y many metallic spots, which »[>oi]ed my pictures ; 
»ter experiments, almost innumerable, to get rid 
°f tftese, I added 6 or 8 drops of acetic acid to 
"eiy 10 of the silver solution in the exciting solution, 
tamed No. 1; to this, I used to add lj or 2 ounces of 
diitilled water instead of ftj ; and, by this treatment, 
•Iffiort all of the iron spots disappeared, and the same 
paper (before deemed worth less) I uhv;ivs used with sne- 
mw as. great aa I could expect from any process. Now 
I return to 

The ExposnttE. — This should not be delayed more 
tW thirty-six hours, but it may take place even when 
the paper is just excited. I have obtained good 
pictures with sheets which had been prepared a week, 
hut there is no certainty after the expiration of the 
rtove time. As to the time of exposure, with a lens 
Wteen or fifteen inch focus, diaphragm half inch, in 
nil sunshine, it would require five or six minutes ; but, 
"f course, by less diluted sensitising liquid, the exposure 
*•} he reduced by one half the above, but its keeping 

• Continued from J). SB, 



quality and its certainty would be lost. Expose for the 
shadows, as this paper does not solarise. 

Developdjo the Picture should not be deferred more 
than forty-eight hours; and, if possible, it should be done 
before. To accomplish this, take one part of the 30 
grain aceto-nitrato solution (No. 1), and two parts 
saturated solution of gallic acid (No. 2), mix, and 
apply with glass rod, keeping the surface well and 
evenly covered with the mixture ; from ten minutes 
to au hour is required to bring out the picture, but the 
proportions given above may be varied to suit the 
exposure, If the picture has been exposed a long 
time — as will be necessary if the shadows are 
very dark — use one part of No. 1, and four or five 
of No. 2, as the' before- mentioned strength would em- 
brown the picture. In this state the process requires 
the greatest care, as the blacks are dense to Ike eye, 
when they are tar from it if examined by transmitted 
light. Indeed, I always develop a little more than 
most men, as, by this, I gain more decision and sharp- 
ness, and a little, though very little, is lost in 

Fixing the Picture, which is done by steeping the 
igative in a solution of 1 ounce of hyposulphite of soda 
to 6 ounces of water, until the yellow colour disap- 
pears from the paper ; this takes from five to fifteen 
minutes, and then it must be washed through six or 
eight changes of water, for twenty-four or tldrty hours, 
to get rid of the hyposulphite of silver; when this is 
implished, dry ; when thoroughly dried, lay the 
ureonsome hot or warm surface, and rub with white 
wax until thoroughly sal united ; then place it between 
blotting paper, and iron it with a hot iron, until all 
perflnous wax is taken from the surface. This 
mpletes the process, and the negative is now ready 
be printed from. 

Before closing this description, I have one thing to 
mention as the greatest cause of failure in the process, 
., want of cleanliness. The gallo-nitrate measures, 
etc., should be washed well, and now and then with 
cyanide of potassium solution. If this is attended to, I 
know no particular cause of failure, 





MR. POUNCY'S CARBON PROCESS. 

It will bo remembered that the discussion on this subject 
originated in the publication by us of n translation of the 
process employed by MM. Gamier and Salmon for the pro- 
duction of carbon proofs. This was followed by a letter 
from Mr. Pouncy, in which he denied that his process in 
any way resembled that described ; and subsequently by an- 
other letter, in which he proposed to submit specimens of 
Eictures taken by his process to us for our opinion. This 
e lias since done, and we have now before us two carbon 
>roofs— the one a print from a photograph of a fann- 
louse ; the other, a portrait of Capt. Cook, the celebrated 
navigator. With respect to the first, our opinion is, on 
the whole, favourable ; the great difficulty — the delicate 
rendering of the half-tints — being most successfully over- 
come. We could scarcely desire anything more perfect 
than the representation of the farm-house and the neigh- 
bouring ricks. The picture is, however, to a certain 
extent, disfigured by the trunks of two enormous trees, 
which present a somewhat blurred appearance ; this, how- 
ever, is more the fault of the negative, as it exists to 
almost an equal extent in a Bilver print which wa have seen 
of the same subject. It has also a reddish tinge, which we 
should not have expected to find in a carbon print ; but 
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t£fo, Mr. Pouncy informs us, arises from his having added 
some red colouring matter, with the object of making it 
resemble more closely the appearance of an ordinary photo- 
graph. In the second picture — the portrait of Capt. Cook 
— the defect we have pointed out in the preceding does not 
exist. The portrait is, in fact, everything that could be 
desired ; each detail is rendered with the utmost distinct- 
ness ; and very few persons, we imagine, would be able to 
4istinguish it from the original engraving from which the 
negative was obtained. 

We must beg our readers to remember, that the opinion 
we have expressed refers to the pictures as such. That they 
are really carbon prints we do not affirm, inasmuch as we 
know no more of Mr. Pouncy's process than any one of our 
readers. The portrait of Capt. Cook certainly presents all 
the appearance we should have expected to find in a carbon 
print— more we cannot say. 

In forming our opinion,, we have not been influenced in 
the slightest degree by the extenuating circumstance urged 
by Mr. Pouncy — that his process has not undergone the 
experience of more than fifteen months — seeing that a pro- 
cess of this kind once discovered, can be perfected as well in 
fifteen months as in fifty years. 

We observe that an enthusiastic contemporary has nut 
toward a suggestion, urging photographers to subscribe 
£|00 for the purpose of purchasing Mr. Pouncy's secret. 
Whether this proposition has been sanctioned by that 
gentleman we are not aware ; we certainly think it scarcely 
probable, as in that case he would give up his chance of 
obtaining the prize of 8,000 francs offered by the Duke de 
Luynes, which, if we may rely on his statement, we think 
he has an excellent prospect of gaining. 



Critical Ifafiaa. 

— ♦ — 

MB PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL 

PALACE. 

CONCLUDING NOTICE. 

Thk next person whom we have to notice in compositive 
photography, is Mr. Grundy, of Sutton Coldfield, near Bir- 
mingham. There is nothing new from the studio of that 
Snueman in the present collection. Already we have seen 
e whole of his productions at former exhibitions. There is 
a great and very perceptible difference between the style of 
Mr. Robinson and that of Mr. Grundy. The former, as we 
have shown in our last, attempts to delineate sentiment of a 
high class ; and more or less illustrates poetic subjects. 
The latter chooses subjects from every-day life, and in con- 
tradistinction to Mr. Robinson, portrays the real, rather 
than the ideal. He is to photography what Teniers and Wilkie 
were to art. He portrays, as they did, those characteristics 
of human nature which are seen in every-day life. His 
most successful pictures are decidedly Dutch in feeling, and, 
therefore, more or less gross. By this we do not mean any- 
thing derogatory to the class of picture, any more than that 
Dutch pictures of the highest class never exhibit anything 
bordering on the ideal We all know that even when 
taered subjects are being treated by Dutch masters, the 
character which is sacred and holy receives the same treat- 
ment as the most profane subject would. To illustrate more 
fully what we mean, we may merely recall to the mind of the 
reader any of the pictures by the Dutch masters of " Christ 
insulted," and as an invariable rule, it will be found, that 
the figure representing the Saviour is of exactly the same 
type as those cruel mockers who surround him — and those are 
fanerally drunken Dutch boors. So that it will be seen 
that there is seldom or ever on the part of Dutch masters 
any very poetic flights. They are almost photographic in 
their transcripts of interiors, and this enables Mr. Grundy 
to enter fully into the spirit of Dutch composition. They 
never orowd their pictures with useless detail ; on the con* 
trery, everything will be found m its proper plate, an4 an 



examination of the detail only heightens the interest of the 
. beholder, by the wonderful power which they display of 
imitative talent. Mr. Grundy groups with a care, accuracy, 
and precision, which is far from painful. 

By this we mean, that crowding of objects into pictures 
which some photographic composers seem to think the acme' 
of perfection, but which inspire in the mind of the beholder 
no more ennobling idea than would a walk through the 
Lowther Arcade ; and which are in fact more like copies of 
the interior of a bazaar than anything which had been 
arranged so as to give artistic effect. Mr. Grundy's studies 
of " Fishermen " ought to be highly prized by artists, as there 
is such an amount of care and tact displayed in the grouping. 
We cannot speak so highly of his Turkish studies. They are 
admirable in their arrangement, and a great knowledge of 
the costumes of that country is shown in the pictures ; but 
the faces are decidedly Anglo-Saxon, and this, we think, 
spoils the whole beauty of these pictures. Who that has 
seen the two chefs-cTceuvres entitled, u Dutch Fishermen," 
can withhold his admiration ? They combine the greatest 
amount of perfection which we may reasonably expect in this 
department of art. There is such clearness in the tone of the 
picture, such true feeling in the expression of the Fisherman's 
face, such exquisite detail in regard to the furniture of the 
interior and the dress of the figure, even to the darned 
stockings, the wooden clogs, the stunted chairs and tables, 
the oval goblet, all of which strongly call to mind a copy of 
a picture by Teniers at his best period. The best reason 
which we are enabled to give for the success which attends 
this class of picture is, that it is taken at one view ; therefore, 
nothing is out of drawing, and there are none of the harsh 
combinations which may be seen in pictures which have ? 
been made up of several pieces. Hie results of Mr. Grundy's J 
endeavours are successful to a certain degree, and this we * 
apprehend arises from the fact of his having good models. 

Then we come to two or three attempts at composition -i 
which exhibit this branch of the art under the worst possibles 
circumstances. They are entitled u The Dutch Girl on_j 
Sunday," and "The Dutch Girl on Monday." The first is .a 
a picture of a girl dressed in anti-Maccassar table covers, « 
with no possible artistic effect ; and why she should be de- - 
nominated a Dutch girl at all, or if a Dutch girl, why she m 
should represent a Dutch girl on Sunday, is certainly above * 
our comprehension. We would advise the artist who com- - 
posed the piece, to give a little more lucid information j 
in regard to the meaning which he attempts to convey. - 
There is certainly nothing in the countenance of the young ~ 
lady that could justify the most imaginative being in think- - 
ing she was a Dutch girl. On the contrary, she has a decided 
look of a Somersetshire servant maid, who has, in an hour ~ 
of vanity, arrayed herself in grandeur which ill becomes her. 
These pictures are really the most stupid compositions - 
we have ever seen, and we think we may with safety ~ 
venture to advise the artist who has perpetrated them, to 
retire upon the laurels he has already acauired, lest he pro- 
duce something of which he shall himself be ashamed. 

Dolamore and Bullock exhibit here some very fine views ; 
we believe that they formed a part of the Kensington Exhi- 
bition ; but, as far as we can recollect, they occupied posi- 
tions in which we were unable to inspect them. 

The views of Warwick, and of Warwick Castle, are about 
as fine as anything we have seen; there is a great deal 
of nice feeling displayed in these views ; the sites are ad- 
mirably chosen, and give an idea of a landscape from the 
best point of view. "The view across the Parterre, Guy's 
Cliff," is a very fine picture ; the perspective is shown with 
great effect, while the middle tints are admirably given. 

" The View of Warwick Castle " is rendered in a manner 
to show with the greatest possible effect the extent of this 
noble building. " St. Mary's Porch, Oxford," is a photo- 
graph of great beauty, and the rendering of the traceried 
iron work is really marvellous; the detail is finely given, 
while the antique sculpture is so well portrayed, as at once 
to attract attention. Among the minor landscapes are Mr. 
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8. B. Tomer's beautiful talbotvpe pictures. We cannot 
help noticing the careful manner in which these pictures are 
printed, as well as the artistic mode in which Mr. Turner 
has treated all his oroupe of trees. 

Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, has contributed the little gems 
of landscapes which he exhibited at the late exhibition. 
Hmm are among the best instantaneous pictures we hare 
yet beheld. Who that has once seen his " Thunder Cloud " 
can forget the truthfulness with which he has caught 
the electrically charged cloud, and transferred it to paper, 
in a manner so as at once to catch the attention of the spec- 
tator by its yerr reality. The views of the "Aberdeen 
Docks" are equally beautiful pieces of instantaneous photo- 
{gtaphy ; and his little picture entitled " Reach on the Don " 
* one of the most charming little bits of river scenery which 
we have ever beheld. The ripple of the Don as it flows by, 
is wonderfully true to nature ; in fact, it looks as though 
the lovely stream was, in reality, gently gliding along 
at our feet. There are several frames here from Messrs. 
Boss and Thompson, studies of trees, which we think 
will recommend themselves to artists, as there is a great 
deal of botanical knowledge displayed in the selection 
and grouping of the pictures. Here are also three frames 
of small studies of landscapes by Mr. Reeling, but only 
the mention of these is necessary, as there is nothing in 
them to recommend them, either in an artistic or photo- 
graphic point of view. 

Next we come to Mr. Fenton's views in Wales. We 
think that nobody will be inclined to dispute Mr. Fenton's 
unrivalled claim to be the best English landscape photo- 
grapher. He has succeeded in giving such breadth to his 
knaseape pictures, that one is at first almost inclined to 
look upon them as copies of pictures. The selection which 
has been made by the Crystal Palace authorities for the 
Sydenham Gallery is far from being an adequate represen- 
tation of Mr. Fenton, and what he can do. We miss that 
charming jpair, the " Swallow Falls " and the " Ravine in the 
Lledr "Valley," which were the decided gems of the South 
Kensington and Coventry-street Exhibitions. Those pic- 
tures deservedly ranked high as works of art, not only on 
account of the size, but also for the beauty of manipulation. 
The set of views of Wales are, we hope, but the foreshadow- 
ings of still greater efforts on the part of Mr. Fenton. The 
views on the continent, which were taken by Mr. Bedford 
at the command of her Majesty the Queen, are here exhibited 
It would indeed be superfluous on our part to do 
than even mention such works as these. A verdict has 

so generally pronounced in their favour, and thev have 

to well deserved aft the encomiums which have been heaped 
upon them, that we can only say, Go, Mr. Bedford, and 
charm us again in the same manner. 

Having thus dismissed the question of landscape photo- 
graphy, we of course come to the next feature of the 
exhibition, vis., portraiture. We have already given an 
epinion upon the productions of Mr. Herbert Watkins ; we 
will, therefore, now proceed to notice briefly the other 
iptofaaena. First, then, we have to call attention to the 
series of contemporaneous portraits by Mayall. In regard 
to these pictures, they can scarcely be called photographs, 
inasmuch as there is nothing of the photograph left. They 
m sepia drawings over photography, and, In many respects, 
Here is a decided advantage in thie, because exaggerations 
vHeh sometimes appear in portraits of the defective portion 
«( the face, are toned down in these pictures. The style is 
peculiarly Mr. MayalTs own ; and the manner of producing, 
a black and white, that Remorandtish effect, is very pleasing 
in many instances. The series of portraits of eminent 
nea which Mr. Mayall has collected, are now being engraved 
in the successive numbers of CaueWs Illustrated Family 
Poper, and no doubt they will be looked upon as highly 
hfteresting, besides the value which must attach to them as 
Must hkenesses. Mr. T. R. Williams has the same series 
* at exhibited at South Kensington and Coventry-street. 
Wi teak that some new specimens ought to be produced 



by this gentleman. He takes undoubted precedence among 
photographers for his untouched pictures, which are really 
marvellous; they are graceful and easy in attitude, and 
beautifully printed. But we suspect that the success which 
attends Mr. Williams in his photographs, arises from the 
fact, that he seldom or ever prints anything but the head, 
and in the vignette style ; this accounts for the beauty of his 
pictures, because vignette printing has always more or less 
charm about it, owing to the lightness which it gives to the 
figure ; and again, there is the absence of that unruly member 
— to photographers — the hand, which always will obtrude 
itself upon your notice, whether you will or not. The tinted 
pictures by Mr. Williams are remarkable for their softness of 
finish. Then, again, Mr. Williams's daguerreotype stereo- 
grams are something which nobody but himself can achieve. 
There is in them sucn a charming softness and beauty that 
they at once attract and interest the visitor : and if we are 
not much mistaken, the table of coloured: daguerreotype 
portraits will prove a very attractive feature of the exhibition. 

There is a series of Maull and Polyblank's portraits, 
possessing individuality that no one can mistake. These 
photographers are eminently happy in securing good 
expression of face, although, in many instances, the pose 
of the figures is anything but pleasing. It would be 
idle on our part to even enumerate a series which is so 
well known as this. The next which call for our attention 
are the carefully finished miniatures by Messrs. Lock and 
Whitfield. The style in which these are executed is an 
entire refutation of the erroneous idea that photography 
cannot be applied to miniature painting. The manner in 
which these pictures are finished reflects high credit upon the 
artist, although we would much rather have seen new faces; 
those at Sydenham are well known to us, as we have seen 
many of them at Manchester and elsewhere. Then, lastly, 
there is a frame of coloured photographs, if we remember 
rightly, by Messrs. Mayer, and they certainly are the greatest 
daubs we have seen for some time. The positions of the 
figures are bad in the extreme, but the Wardour-street art, 
which is used in painting the backgrounds, is something 
wonderful. In one instance we have a gentleman painted 
in Arabian costume (we presume), with a background which 
would disgrace a firth-rate panoramic artist. It is of 
a fiery red, and, in the distance, we are led to believe 
that there is a caravan proceeding on its way to Mecca 
or some other pilgrim destination, and that the gen- 
tleman in the foreground has placed himself there pro 
bono publico, so as to enable the beholder to study the 
wonders of Eastern costume ; while partly in the back- 
ground is a drawing of what we imagine is meant to 
be a tent, but which, in reality, would more correctly repre- 
sent a large glass-blowing establishment. The whole picture 
might indeed be considered worthy of being engraved 
on the head of one of those artistic, commercial invoices, 
in which we now and then see how admirably the engraver's 
artistic merits are brought forward, and what nets of 
imagination can be performed. This is a type of the class 
which adorn a frame. There is every variety of style used 
for background purposes, — from landscapes such as we 
have described, to terraces and avenues approaching ba- 
ronial halls, in the most' approved theatrical fashion. We 
should really like to have the pleasure of seeing the original 
photograph over which these pictures are printed, so that 
we might all the more thoroughly appreciate the imaginative 
efforts of the artist. 

Having thus slightly sketched the chief characteristics of 
this collection of photographs, we desire to express a hope 
that the day is not far distant, when the present collection 
shall be replaced by one infinitely superior, and in every 
way worthy of the art and the Crystal Palace. Let the 
directors only see that those intrusted with the charge of 
this department properly discharge their duties, and we will 
venture to affirm that not one of the least attractive 
portions of this national building, and national resort, will 
be the photographic gallery. 
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CHEMICAL SYMBOL8 AND EQUIVALENTS. 

As promised in our last, we give a list of the symbols 
and equivalents of those elements most commonly 
mentioned in photographic works : — 



Aluminium Al = 13*7 

Barium Ba = 68'5 

Bromine Br = 80 

Cadmium Cd = 56 

Calcium Ca = 20 

Carbon C = 6 

Chlorine CI = 35'5 

Chromium Cr = 267 

Copper Cu = 31*7 

Fluorine PI = 19 

Gold Au s 197 

Hydrogen H = 1 

Iodine I = 1271 

Iron Fe = 28 

Lead Pb « 103-7 



Magnesium Mg = 12 

Manganese Mn = 27*6 

Mercury Hg = 100 

Nitrogen N = 14 

Oxygen = 8 

Phosphorus P = 32 

Platinum Pt = 98*7 

Potassium K = 39 

8ilver Ag = 1081 

Sodium Na = 23 

Strontium Sr = 438 

Sulphur S = 16 

Tin Sn = 68 

Uranium U = 60 

Zinc Zn = 326 



SULPHUR AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

In the last number of the " Photographic News " 
there was an article by M. A. B. on the effect of the 
fumes of various substances, including sulphur, in re- 
producing copies of designs under certain circum- 
stances, which we recommend to the attention of our 
readers as calculated to give them some examples of the 
chemical effects of the vapours of some of the sub- 
stances we have referred to. The fumes of burning 
sulphur, for instance, are a compound of sulphur and 
oxygen, very pungent to the smell, and acid to the 
taste. Sulphur is a substance which is itself, as yet, 
little used in photography; but the contrary is the 
case as regards the products resulting from its combina- 
tion, in different proportions, with oxygen. The first 
we shall refer to is sulphurous acid. When free from 
water, that is, when in the form of the fumes above 
mentioned, it is a gas, and would continue such under 
ordinary circumstances ; but if it be compressed to 
half its bulk, or exposed to intense cold, it becomes a 
liquid. This liquid evaporates rapidly on being 
exposed to the air, and the cold produced is so great 
as to be capable of freezing the mercury in a thermo- 
meter. The sulphurous acid in ordinary use is formed 
of water which has absorbed about 35 times its bulk of 
the gas, the latter having a great affinity for water. 
Silk, wool, straw, <fec., are bleached by this gas, which 
also discharges the colour of the red rose, and which in 
its liquid form is used for bleaching sponge. 

The addition of oxygen to sulphurous acid produces 
sulphuric acid, the qualities of which are very different 
It has not the suffocating smell of sulphurous acid, and 
it intensifies the colour of the red rose instead of 
destroying it Sulphuric acid, in a perfectly pure and 
anhydrous state, is a volatile, white, solid substance. 
The solid acid, if dropped on paper, will burn holes in 
it as rapidly as a red-hot iron ; and if thrown into 
water, causes it to hiss as if a red-hot coal had been 
thrown in. 

Sulphur also combines with oxygen to produce hy- 
posulphuric, hyposulphwrous, and some other unim- 
portant acids. 

Sulphur combines with hydrogen in two proportions, 
forming sulphuretted and bi-sulphuretted hydrogen. A 
stream of the former passed through water coloured 



with a vegetable blue, reddens it It also forms the 
fetid gas emitted by rotten eggs, and gives flavour to 
the waters of Harrowgate, Axx-la-Chapelle, Ac. It is 
one of the most poisonous gases known : air, impreg- 
nated with it in the proportion of 1 part of this gas to 
250 of common air, would kill almost any animal that 
breathed it 

Sulphur combines with carbon to produce bisulphide 
of carbon; 31 parts of sulphur, combined with 100 
parts of cyanogen, forms sulphide of cyanogen ; 124 
parts of sulphur, combined with 100 parts of cyanogen) 
form hydro-sulphocyanic acid, the principal peculiarity 
of which is, that if dropped into a solution containing 
peroxide of iron, it changes it to a deep blood-red 
colour. 

Chloride of sulphur may be obtained by putting a 
bit of sulphur into a glass flask filled with dry chlorine. 
It exhibits no acid properties ; it decomposes water. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Almost the only mode of employing phosphorus in 
photography is that suggested by M. Niepce de St 
Victor, and referred to in the article by M. A. B. It 
combines with oxygen in several proportions, and has 
a strong affinity for water. It is of so inflammable a 
nature, that exposure to common air causes it to under- 
go a slow combustion. The fume or vapour it gives 
off is a combination of phosphorus with oxygen, form- 
ing phosphorous acid. It combines with hydrogen in 
different proportions, and forms a chloride, which may 
be obtained by passing the vapour of phosphorus 
through powdered corrosive sublimate, which is decom- 
posed, and the chlorine leaves the mercury to combine 
with the phosphorus. 

fluorine. 

Fluorine also supplies an acid which is occasionally 
employed in photographic manipulations, viz., hydro- 
fluoric acid When pure, it is so volatile that it ie 
confined with great difficulty, and, when exposed to the 
atmosphere, gives off fumes of an acid and suffocating 
nature. Its density is increased by the addition ol 
water, though the latter is a lighter liquid. Vegetable 
blues are reddened by its action. It also possesses the 
property, peculiar to itself, of decomposing flint glass 
for which reason it has been made available for etching 
on glass, the mode of operation being, to a certaii 
extent, similar to that pursued in heliographic printing 
The glass being coated with a varnish insoluble in th< 
acid — one formed of turpentine and wax will be founc 
effective — the etching is made by cutting through th< 
dry varnish with a fine point down to the glass ; a wal 
of wax is then raised round the plate, and dilute hydro 
fluoric acid poured on. A few minutes suffice for th< 
acid to eat into the glass, which may then be immersec 
in water. On the varnish being removed, the design wil 
be found to have been produced with perfect exactness 

(To be continued,) 



• ♦ 

Accumulation in Development. — A very fain 
collodion picture in which all the details are visible 
but with little or no intensity when looked through 
may often be converted into a vigorous negative by i 
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method of accumulating silver 011 that which is already 
precipitated. 

The picture muat be fixed either with hyposulphite 
df soda or cyanide of potassium, mid well washed. 
1C now a mixture of the ordinary pyrogolUc acid 
developing solution and nitrate of silver in poured over 
the plate, the nascent silver will precipitate on that 
ihich is already there forming the picture, and the 
r&ult will be an increase of density, which, in a short 
time, will be sufficient to allow of vigorous positives 
Icing printed from the plate. One of the moat re- 
markable points connected with this method of accu- 
mulation is, that white light is not injurious to the 
result ; in fact, the pictures seem to be intensified just 
at rapidly and effectually when the redevelopment is 
effected in full daylight, as "hen iu a darkened room ; 
the only objection being the more rapid decomposition 
of tie developing solution. By well washing off the 
developing solution when it has ceased to act, and 
pouring on a fresh mixture, the deposit of silver maj 
kern raised above the surface of the plate, as to admil 
of in electrotype being taken from it, and this used for 
printing from in ordinary printer's ink. We have 
succeeded in obtaining copies from line engravings " 
this way ; the lined surface of the negative being very 
favourable to the accumulation of silver, in the form 
tat adapted to produce a deeply marked copper plate, 
[Hweasing excellent qualities for taking the ink, and 
giving good impressions. 

Acme Acid. — This acid is composed of i parts 
wrhon, 4 parts hydrogen, and 4 parts oxygen. It oc 
tura in nature in the juice of many trees, sometimes ii 
the free state, and at others in combination with 
pobtasa or lime. There are two principal ways by 
*hieh it is formed in commerce : — 

1st By the dry distillation of vegetable matter, such 
*swood. 

2nd By fermentation. 

According to the first method the wood is placed 
immense iron retorts, and heated by furnaces until it 
is converted into charcoal, and the vapours which it 
fnlres are condensed. The crude wood vinegar thi 
obtained, requires to be separated from the wood tar 
*itli which it is contaminated. This is effected by 
rectifying it, and subsequently saturating with lime. 
The crude acetate of lime thus formed, after being sub- 
mitted to several purifications, is thou distilled with a 
stronger acid, when commercial wood vinegar is pro- 
<fa*A 

Wine or beer vinegar is obtained when wine, eider, 
W, or dilute alcohol is exposed for some time to the 
iir under favourable circumstances. In some manu- 
hctories lofty brick towers are erected, with side open- 
ings to admit of a free passage of air. The building is 
no» filled with large faggots, and a slow stream of 
dilute alcohol is allowed to trickle on to them, from 
the top of the tower : this, in percolating to tlie bot- 
tom through the innumerable twigs and branches, 
"Wets and combines with atmospheric oxygen, which 
ta free access to it on all sides, and by the time it has 
"ached the reservoir at the bottom, is entirely con- 
verted into vinegar. The crude vinegar obtained by 
'"ther of these plans contains, besides acetic acid, a 
!*rge quantity of water ; frequently, also, unchanged 
•tahol, cream of tartar, and other salts, gum, colour- 



ing matter, tannin, ferment, Jic. It is far too impure 
to bo used in photographic operations. It is purified 
by saturating it with either potassa, soda, lime, or 
oxide of lead, evaporating until the acetate remains 
either in the state of coiiceiilmted solution, or of crys- 
tals, or of a dry mass, and distilling the residue with 
more or less of dilute sulphuric acid. Concentrated 
vinegar is thus ubt-aiiicd, which, although not suffici- 
ciently pure to be used indiscriminately in all photo- 
graphic operations, may nevertheless occasionally re- 
place the more expensive glacial acetic acid, especially 
the developing solution for collodion. 
(To be continued.) 



% Caitejrism of fijpiogpttglfett. 

iv. — general principles or phot ooraphy. 

Q. Is there any simple experiment by which we may learn 
what takes place in the production of a photographic proof? 

A. There is : if some nitrate of silver be placed in a gloss, 
and a few drops of salt and water be added, a white precipi- 
tate is formed which is chloride of silver. This is a preparation 
sensitive to light. 

Q. How may this be ascertained? 

A. The precipitate if exposed to the light for a few 
moments changes rapidly from white to violet, and even U> 
block. This decomposition of the chloride of silver corre- 
sponds exactly to the formation of the photographic picture 
on the sensitive plate or paper. 

Q. What effect is produced by the application of hypo? 
sulphite of soda ? 

A. If o solution of hyposulphite of soda, after the precipi- 
tate has undergone the change already mentioned, be poured 
upon the precipitate, it partly disappears, there only remain- 
ing some blackish particles, namely, those which have been 
decomposed by the light. The unchanged particles of the 
precipitate arc dissolve! by tin- liy[«.>si]ljiliii.e of soda. This 
operation corresponds exactly to t£&jixing, as it is called, of 
the photographic picture. The entire experiment representa 
the process of obtaining a positive proof. 

Q. Are there any other simple experiments which illustrate 
the power and action of the photographic agents ? 

A. If (screened from the presence of light) a solution of 
nitrate of silver be poured into two glasses, and o few drops 
of a solution of iodide of potassium be added, a yellow pre* 
cipitate of iodide of potassium is produced. If one of these 
glosses then be exposed to the light, and afterwards token 
again into the darkened room,* no apparent change will 
have token place. But if a few drops of gallic acid be poured 
into each of the glasses, the contents, of that wliioh has been 
exposed to the light will blacken rapidly, while in the other, 
the liquid will retain its yellow appearance. 

Q. How is this explained? 

A. By the action of fight. In one case the light has been 
permitted to act on the iodine of silver, and the gallic acid 
combined with the excess of nitrate of silver blackens the 
iodine, and renders the change obvious. A few drops of 
hyposulphite of soda will "fix" the precipitate as in the 
former experiments. 

Q. Whit ore wo to learn from these experiments? 

A. All the phenomena exhibited in photography. Positive 
and negative impressions upon plates or piper are all founded 
on these phenomena. They are simply modifications to 
which certain salts of silver are subjected by the action of 
light; so that the reducing agent mixed with nitrateof silver 
blackens more or less the porta affected by the light. 

Q. Is the action of light upon chemically sensitive sur- 
faces perfectly understood? 
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cieotly complete for us authoritatively to lay down any 
general theory. Sufficient, however, is known to enable ua 
to examine doubtful points, and test apparent contradictions, 
and than remove many obstacles to our scientific advance- 

Q. What is the liuniuiueiiuil pi-moi],!,.. c! photography? 

A. That the production of photographic effect* it* due to 
the action of light, and as we have already noticed, that 
this action is under certain circumstances capable of pro- 
ducing a perfect picture, while under other circumstances its 
action is only partial, and a subsequent process necessary for 
its completion. 

Q, In what way do yon explain the first phenomenon ? 

A. Chemistry shows us that light produces upon certain 
substances, in fact upon almost all, an analogous effect to 
that of lieat. At one time it facilitates the combination of 
different elements. At another, it hastens the separation of 
combined elements. It is this double influence which it exer- 
cises in photography. Thus it facilitates the combination of 
oxygen with certain organic matters, as bitumen and resin. 

Q. By whom was this property of light ascertained ? 

A. It was shown by the researches of Niflpce, with bitu- 
men of Judca, and by those of M. Chcvreul, and M. Niflpcc 
de St. Victor, who have shown that reams oxidise under the 
influence of light. It is from this fact, namely, the oxida- 
tion produced by light, that photographic pictures an 
obtained. 

(TuU eonttnuetl.) 



€otxtf>$oiititixct. 



Ct'Os'OMi-ixr, THE WA- 



Sik, — I observe, in your last number, a letter inquiring 
for tho minimum quantity of water that can be carried on a 
day's photographic excursion, and to answer effectually the 
end required. 

I have much pleasure in forwarding you the result of my 
experience for the four past years, during which period I 
have found, for a day's worlt, a pint supply all my require 
ments, and enabling me, as I have done scores of times, t 
bring home, and safely preserve, eight negatives, measuring 
8} x 6i laches, and twelve stereoscopic negatives of the 
usual size. My mode of proceeding is simple enough. I 
use, and with unvarying success and comfort, an Archer's 
camera, which contains a wooden water-tight bath, holding 
barely 16 ounces of water, I, of course, develop in the 
camera ; and, after having so done, I plunge the plate into 
the water bath, leaving it for a couple of minutes, and then 
carrying it out into open daylight, place it in my plate box 
— of Arehtr's construction — and in which the plates are 
placed so close to each other, that, on returning home from 
a long day's work (say the first negative having been taken 
at 10 a.m. and not fixed with the hyposulphite till 10 p.m.), 
I have never yet had any difficulty, with ordinary care, in 
being able to clear the negative of the iodide, and leave the 
film uninjured. The close proximity of the plates to each 

Sthcr keeps them so moist, that when, in the ordinary plate 
ox, the peeling off of the film would inevitably occur, the 
occurrence of such an accident is rarely met with in the 
boxes made on Mr. Archer's plan ; they are much more 
portable, in my opinion much safer for a journey, and 
at half the price of those generally in use, I have now 
worked for nearly four seasons with an Archer's camera, and 
find it unoxceptioimbly tin' bust tu meet a'erj requirement 
for out-door work. I exeitv and develop, both the large 



before leaving the spot on which I am taking my view, 
to ascertain if it be good or not. I have this summer taken 



upwards of three hundred good negatives, and for some 
of them I have had to travel many a long mile ; and, to 
have returned, as many do, and found all my day's work 
abortive — and as, before using the camera I now employ, I 
have often done — would be vexatious enough to deter many 
a beginner from further prosecuting this most fascinating 
pursuit. 

I consider the minimum quantity of water that con be 
used with advantage on a day's work, bringing home a dozen 
negatives, 8J x 6}, and an equal number of the usual sized 
stereoscopic plates, to be from 10 to 16ounces, if used in the 
mode I have attempted to describe. 

I shall be most happy to give any further explanation on 
the subject if any of your readers wish for the same. 



Is 



fT. G. Gotch. 



TO TRANSFER GLASS POSITIVES TO SLattx) l.RATHEB O* 

CLOTH. 

Sin,— If you think the following worth inserting in the 
" Photographic News " it is at your service. 

First, cut your leather or cloth a little larger than your 
glass positives, lay its face upon a table, then take about j 
oz. of spirits of wine, and add about 4 or 5 drops of nitric 
acid ; shake up, and it is fit for use. Take the positive, 
after being dried by tho fire or otherwise, and pour the 
mixture of spirits of wine on as for collodion, and when still 
wet by it on the leather or cloth, face down, gently squeezing 
out the air bubbles, and keep them in contact either in the 
pressure frame or in a book, or any convenient place, until 
the spirits of wine is dry, which may be half an hour or so ; 
then take out the picture, and separate the glass from the 
leather or cloth, and the iilin will be so fixed to the black 
surface that you cannot even scratch it with the finger nails, 
it may be well to use collodion a Uttle thicker in cotton for 

The above is a sure, certain, cheap, and easy method of 
manipulation. 

Further information will be given to any one sending A 
stamped envelope to 

John Ostbll, 
SO, Castle-street, Carlisle. 



LIGHT FOB PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

Sir, — To amateur photographers, who, like myself, are* 
able to give but little time to copying subjects, and can 
rarely choose the most favomaWe moments, the possession of 
a powerful, steady, and cheap artificial light would be » 
matter of great importance. To artists also, such an acces- 
sory would be very acceptable 1 , I should imagine. In the 
Illustrated London News of the 21st July last, a new light, 
stated to be the invention of Colonel Fitz Maurice, was there 
described, and would seem to be just the thing wanted for 
photography. I have made several efforts to obtain informa- 
tion on this subject, but hitherto have not succeeded in 
ascertaining whether this valuable discovery con be procured, 
orwhether any patent is in process of .being taken out for 
it. Under these circumstances, any information you can 
procure will, I think, be very acceptable to your reader*, 
and I trust the subject will be considered worthy of your 
early attention. 

Subscribe*:. 



OBTAINING STRONGLY PRDlTrNO NEGATIVES FROM FABf 
Gt^SS rOSTTrVEB. 

Brighton. 
Sib, — Having perused with interest the few numbers as 
yet published of the " Photooeaphic News," and noticed 
your answers to various inquiries, I am induced to troubles 
you with this note. 
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In your last number, page 46, your correspondent C. P. S. 
states" that he has succeeded in intensifying a very weak 
negative, by first taking a transparent positive on glass, and 
from that a second negative, in which he was able to procure 
BotKctent density in the dark parts. 

If from a positive on glass a negative sufficiently intense 
to print can lhus be taken, without lots of the sharpness re- 
quired, it strikes me it would be a great boon to amateur, if 
not to professional photographers. 

Mammas are always anxious to have likenesses taken of 
their youngest children, — and as there is no keeping the 
little urchins quiet, it is n severe trial to the patience of the 
photographer, — and a successful portrait of a child is seldom 
seen unless touched op by an artist. With positives it is a 
much eaaier matter, and a pleasing smile on a child's face 
may not unfrequently be caught in one second's exposure. 

If your correspondent, or you yourself, could explain the 
teat method of taking the transparent copies on glass, it 
would be highly appreciated by myself, and other amateurs. 
Job the Photographer. 

(May we beg the favour of C. P. S.'s kind attention to the 
request contained in this letter. — Ed.J 



TO CLBAK A GLASS PLATE. 

Dbak gin,— It may perhaps be useful to some of your 
readers to know, that old collodion which is unfit for photo- 
graphic work, is a first-rate material for cleaning glass plates. 

The method I have adopted, is to take a small tuft of 
cotton wool, pour a few drops on the glass plate and rub till 
Marly dry in a circular direction, then linish with a wash 
VWaer. P. H. C. 

Ulisallaiwous. 

PiOToeiUHT Axn A acHSOLooT.— Mention was made *ome 

month* hack, says the Journal tie Conttanlinople, of the mission 
rtich 11. de Bevsstianof, eounrillor of the Emperor of Bussia, 
U undertaken for the purpose of investigating the curiosities 
of utiqurty contained in the convent* of Mount Athos. That 
!p<* is stated to be an almost iueihnnstible mine of ancient 
worth, iad has always been a great j-oint of attraction for 
uiuti and scientific man. All those little priories which, from 
the summit of the holy mountain, overlook the distant isles of 
(he lrchi[iebigo, .ire so many lilirnrie- iiIu-iy- Hie monks have 
two storing up the annals of ages. Materials for history are 
lo te found there in all languages and on oil subject*, piled up 
felhnelL, but nevertheless preserved with care hy those in whose 
ftatcdy thay are placed. M. dc Sevastianof has free access to 
lta» treasures. The daguerreotype drives him hundreds of 
oj(«s of the manuscripts, which he lakes page by page. Al- 
taij one-third of the Gospels have beeu copied, and numerous 
teltanons of illuminated maps and pictures have been made. 
Hty are in Greek, Sclavouiau, and Georgian. Even the out- 
tk of the albums which inclose the collections have been 
tsjasd, and the Byzantine reliefs ou their covers have been 
KfTBthiwd. Moulds of them have likewise been taken in gutta 
P«ha. Thanks to the co-operation of M. Taudin, a French 
Niter, the frescoes in the chapels have been copied in th« 
•M exact manner. These drawings remind one of the pro 
Jattioui of the first Italian [.uiuters, M:uv:iritoue, Oreagna 
Oimbue, Giotto, Angelo de Fiesole, and Pietro Perugino. Th» 
tnmple of M. de Sevaatiaorjl' has i'i.uihI imitators, for already 
«btr photographers have arrived on Mount Athos, not to com 

Ci with him, but to emulate his seal. The harvest U abun 
1, and the sooner artists apply themselves to the task, the 
"wist will these masterpieces, which were considered as lost 
oidsrgo an unhoped for resurrection. 

Photographic Ides t it i cat ton ot Stoles Fbctt.— A 
"(respondent of our contemporary, "Notes and Qneries," 
Wite» ; — "While the fruit, peach, neetarine, or apricot in yet 
a > green state affix au adhesive label, yonr initial, or any other 
Pint* mark to the side exposed to die sun. The ripe fruit 
""BUMlled will carry its unobliterated green stamp into any 
•artit. This simple operation, if it should fail to preterm the 
nt, wiU, unUae it should have bean subjeoted to any colouring 



», at least enable the owner ti 



$boiarjrapbic llotes trnb Queries. 

DIEFICl'LTIES IN THE COLLODION PROCESS. — VAVV.R FOl 
THE CALOTYPE PROCESS.— PIN- HOLES EH COLLODION 
PICTURES. 

Mb. Editor, — Having seen that you kindly undertake to 
answer questions on photography, through the medium of 
the " PnorooKArmc News," I beg now to point out to 
ynu si mil' ilurieiilties I h.ivn tuet with. 

In the positive collodion process, I found the way smooth 
enough, but I cannot say I have been so lucky in the 
negative process on glass. I succeeded several times in 
obtaining good negatives, hut as soon as I poured on the 
fixing solution I was disappointed, obtaining a bad positive 
instead of a negative. My solutions used were — American 
collodion excited in a 40 grains neutral hath, and developed 
with 1$ grains pyrogallic acid ; 8 drops glacial acetic acid, 
10 alcohol, 5 and I) drops of nitrate of silver solution, and 
I or., distilled water, and fixed with hyposulphite of soda. 

1 tried to take some adotypo pictures; used Canson's 
paper, soaked it on one side in a solution of silver, then 
iodised in iodide of potassium, and lastly brushed over with 
a 50 grain aceto-nitrate of silver bath, and gallic acid solu- 
tion in equal parte ; and then what invariably took place 
was, that the paper began to cover itself with brown patches, 
and therefore became quite useless. 

I liavo got some collmliou which is slow, and gives » 
rather brown colour to the pictures. I believe tho second 
fault is to be attributed to some bromine that I put in it, 
Is there anything for these two faults? 

Very often I find my pictures dreadfully covered with pin- 
holes. Can that he attributable to the presence of too mttch 
iodide of silver? If so, why do I not always meet with this 
annoyance, which I could not attribute even to an impure 
bath, as it took place sometimes in spite of a careful filtering? 

I hope you will excuse me for baring asked so many 
questions at once, but trust in your kindness to be gratified 
with a reply, and thanking you in advance, 

I remain, sir, yours ii-r>ect fully, 

G. M. F. 

[1, We have occsisioiially met with a similar occur- 
rence, and attribute it to not having developed the 
picture long enough. We do not know the kind of 
collodion mentioned, but when there is a large quantity 
of iodide in it, so that the film is a thick one, 
the operator is frequent! y deceived as to the intensity 
of the negative, the density of the iodide of silver 
making the picture appear sufficiently developed for a 
negative, when in reality it is not near dark enough. 
On pouring on the fixing solution the iodide of silver 
dissolves away, and leaves the picture in its real half 
developed state. Try tho method of re- development 
after fixing and well washing ; it may improve the pic- 
tures, but in future develop much further. 

2. It is next to impossible totaled ■■nlotype negatives 
on French paper : the material with which the paper 
is sized has a very marked influence on the process, 
and the starch, which is the sizing material of foreign 
papers, causes the paper to turn brown on developing. 
English paper makers employ gelatine, or some similar 
body, as a site, and that seems to suit the calotype pro- 
cess very well. There is great difficulty in obtaining 
good paper for this purpose. Wo prefer Turner's, ana 
but for the spots with which that make of paper is so 
plentifully supplied it would be perfect. 

3. We fear your collodion is useless. Tiy if adding I 
few ainc filings will remedy it. 

4. Pin-hola are a rather common source of annoy- 
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ancc in the collodion process : a frequent cause in (lust 
in the collodion or bath. Too much iodide of silver in 
the bath may also cause it. The remedy for the latter 
is the addition of a few ounces of a 30 grain solution 
of nitrate of silver to the bath, As, however, you say 
that you only occasionally meet witji this fault, and 
that even after carefully filtering, we are at a loss to 
divine the cause. J 



WORKING WITH A TWIN STEREOSCOPIC 
STREAK ON A COLLODION PLATE. — 1 
AMOUNT Off SILVER IN THE NITRATE BATH. 

Sin, — Can you oblige me, through the medium of your 
journal, by informing mo of the proper method of using a 
iloublc camera eo as to obtain the proper stereoscopic effect ? 
a feat wliich I have hitherto been unable to accomplish. 
The camera is one with an adjusting screw between the two 
lenses for the purpose of separating them more fully at 
pleasure. 

,. Can you at the same time inform me how to obviate, by 
manipulation or otherwise, the thick streak of collodion I 
invariably get at the bottom of a plate after coating it with 
collodion '! And is there any method of ascertaining the 
amoimt of silver in the bath with auy degree of certainty? 

Feeling sure that your publication is exactly the one 
wanted by all, 

Believe me, air, your sincere well-wisher, 

N. E. F. 

[1. It must always be borne iu mind, that when the 
two pictures are taken Kiiuidtaiieniisly on the same 
plate, the two halves will require to be transposed, 
that is, the picture, wliich is at present on the right of 
the plate must become the left picture, and vice versa. 
Most likely N. E. F. has not attended to this rule, and 
has seen the pictures />•*< udo^npir instead of stereoscopic. 

2. The fault mentioned can be avoided by using a 
thinner collodion, pouring on and off quicker, and 
rocking the plate more whilst draining. We cannot 
explain the manipulation W'ltcr, but if you wateh any 
good operator you cannot fail to see what we mean. 

3. The amount of nitrate of silver present in a 
solution may be very conveniently ascertained, and 
that with quite sufficient accuracy for all ordinary 
purpose* in the following manner: — 

Prepare a solution of 32 grains of pure chloride of 
lunmoniura iu 12 ounces of water ; 1 drachm of this 
bolution will therefore precipitate 1 grain of nitrate of 
silver. Measure out very carefully n known quantity 
of the bath to be tested (1! drachms for instance), place 
it in a 2 ounce phial, and add a few drops of nitric acid. 
Now measure out exactly 1 drachm of the solution of 
chloride of ammonium, and add it, by a few drops at 
a time, to the silver solution in the bottle, corking it 
up and shaking violently between each addition, until 
n. white precipitate is no longer produced on the addi- 
tion of another drop of the test solution. If before this 
is accomplished, the first drachm of tost solution be ex- 
hausted, carefully measure out a second drachm, and so 
on until the desired point is reached. When finished, the 
number of drachms of test solution used will indicate 
the number of grains present in Oie phial. Thus, sup- 
posing 2 drachms of the nitrate bath had been placed 
in the phial, and it required 7\ drachms of test solu- 
tion to precipitate the silver, that would have shown 
that the two drachms of bath contained 71 grains of 
nitrate of silver, or 30 grains to the ounce. 



THROUGH OF THE BLACK 1 
POSITIVES. 

Sir, — Will you favour me in your next number with i 
answer to the following question ? — Ought a collodion poi 
tive on glass to fade after being aril irntlied (by a atrea 
from a small glass siphon for a quarter of an hour), va 
aished with crystal varnish, and then backed by Indian in 
or if such should fade, can you tell me the cause? 

My reason for asking the above is, that having tak 
several of my friends, I have two or three that have gone < 
all black. The fault cannot lie in the washing, I thin 
and, as I have a great many that I have taken varnish 
with spirit varnish, and backed in the same way quite u 
changed, I think the fault must lie in the varnish. I oug 
to say that they liave not gone off in the same way thai 
have seen some from imperfect washing. These go off 
Small specks and bejel in the reduced silver firet ; but mi 
have gone gradually, just like dissolving anything in a flui 

What would you advise as the best backing fur gb 
positives? W. W. 

[The cause of the above fault is the black varni 
gradually soaking through the film, and thus darke 
ing the picture. We have always found the remedy 
be in coating the picture first with a colourless varnit 
and then with n black varnish prepared with a solve 
that would not dissolve the first coating of cle 
varnish. 

We have adopted the following plan with great su 
cess : — pom- over the c.nlludiou ,-ide of the plate, eith 
when wet from the last washing, or when quite di 
perfectly liquid albumen (obtained by beating to 
froth, and collecting the liquid after .subsidence); aft 
pouring it on and oil' a few times, put the plate again 
a wall to dry. When perfectly dry coat with blai 
varnish. For this purpose we employ the best Mb 
japan used by coach makers, applied tliick, and dri< 
in a horirontal position by gentle heat. We have al 
used printer'fl ink with great success, and would r 
commend it to the favourable notice of all those w! 
want of a good black barking fur positives.] 



CjUEBIES ON LENSES. — LEGALITY OF SUNDAT 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Gallant. 

Mr. Editok, — I am glad to see by the newspapers th: 
photographers are likely to have a new and powerful advi 
cate — a worthy exponent of their art ! and I am right gls 
that you intend to give, in the " Photographic News 
immediate answers to your correspondents' questions. 
know, and you seem to feel, that delay in this matt 
destroys the interest and advantage of the informatio; 

-" Bis dat, qui cito dat." 

Will you oblige me by telling me, first, which lens i 

landscape lens or a portrait lens) would you recommend u 

to use for taking views of houses, &c. '! Secondly. Is 

unlawful to work as a photographer for hire on Sundays ? 

I am, yours truly, 

M. Lugton. 

[1. If intended merely for architectural or sunil; 
objects, whore the subject is nearly on one plane, 
portrait lens may bo used with advantage, if yi 
already possess one, as with a moderate apertu 
(about one half or one third of the full aperture) ve: 
excellent and shnrp picture* may be obtained in ft vei 
short time ; but in purchasing one for such a purpo 
we recommend a landscape lens, as the picture pr 
duced is quite as perfect, if not more so, and tl 
price very much less — the only drawback being tl 
increased time necessary to be given during exposure 
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2. We do not quite tmderM and your second question. 
Do you wish us to state whether we think it is a 
breach of the fourth commandment to work on 
Sundays, or do you merely wish us to give you the law 
that bears on the point i As a legal question, there 
ii an ■ctofpirliaiBont. expressly ugiiiiwt working/or /«« 
on Sundays, although few magistrates care to enforce it, 
A photographer was summoned before a magistrate 
some time since for "following his u#ual ham on 
Sunday," and only escaped punishment by proving 
that he was Dot carrying on bit itaual business, as li 
lorked as a tailor Ml the week, anil that photograph 
*ns therefore an umttual occupation for him.] 



Sib, — Being anxious to make some paper-glass according 
10M. Gaunie, I took Soz. of the sheet gutta percha, such as 
surgeons use for splints, anddissolved this in tjoz. of benzol, 
IktuoOpartato 100. This solution was of the consistence 
of ordinary treacle or honey ; to this I added !) oz. nic 
bentol, thus reducing the gutta percha to 33 parts in 100. 
This brought it to the consistence of ordinary syrup. Into 
this fluid placed in a porcelain dish, I plunged asheet of paper, 
jasipg it beneath a glass rod for the purpose of submerging 
it: the end first introduced was then seized and steadily 
lithdrawn ; the fluid as it rolled down the paper, tliickened 
in itreaky lines, and the drops which fell from it on the 
mrfce of the fluid, so remained. ilo.ning white hke drops of 
mole grease. It occurred to me that perhaps M. Gaumc's 
fomnla is 4 or 5 parts of gutta percha to the 100, instead 
of 40 or 50, as stated in your second number. I inclose the 
Malt of my proceeding after subsequently exposing it to the 
tot of the fire. The paper I employed was the thin negative 



WW- 



J. C. 



[In repeating the experiments of M. Gatime" (vol i. 
p. 16), we have found, like ottr correspondent, that the 
strength there given is too strong. We have succeeded 
heat when the original solution was diluted with 4 times 
its bulk of benzol. Our com'.sp indent will also find it 
advantageous to employ a plate glass cover for th 
dish, and to draw the sheet between the edges of the 
dish and cover, so that the excess of solution may be 
scraped off each side of the paper.] 
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stereoscopic punpossa. 
-You woidd oblige by saying, through the medium 
of the " Photographic News," whether it would be pos- 
sible to cut an iichronuitk lens in two so as to form two 
twin lenses for the stereoscopic camera ; and the method of 
doing it. I fancy both pictures would be equally exposed, 
and equally focussed, thereby producing letter pictures, 
providing development Wing proper J y attended to. 

M. S. 

[There would be no difficulty in cutting an achro- 
matic lens in two, as it is frequently done for astro- 
nomical purpose*, when lenses worth some hundreds 
of pounds are thus treated But it would not he pos- 
sible to obtain as perfect an image with one of the 
halves, iW with an entire tensj Wside.s which, the 
"atop" could not be placed at the proper point oppo- 
site the centre of the lens. Lenses are now ground in 
pain for stereoscopic purposes, and thus absolute iden- 
tity of effect is secured.] 

ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Gold-coloured Stains on Albcmenised Positive 
PniNTS. — Chlorides foe Painting on- Plain Papeb. — 
Ttakabvry asks the cause of— First, Imi; yellow metallic lines, 
and circles of the same colour, which are so frequently to be 
met with on removine; the pnuf from the printing frame, and 
which are still apparent after toning and washing. Canson'e, 
and Papior Hive, are both aik-dod with them, ami Tewkesbury 
hardly ever gets a print faultless in this respect. Secondly, 
winch chlorides are best adapted for preparing plain 
paper— chloride of ammonium, barium, or sodium P— 1. The 
stains referred to are frequently mot with in positives on 
alburaenised paper. A little rare in alli'iiding to the follow- 
ing points will obviate them. Use quite fresh eggs, and take 
care that the prepared albumen uoew not contain any opaque 
stringy particles suspended in it. The paper must also be 
lowered on to the surface by means of a steady, continuous 
movement. Any stoppages in this operation will produce 
brouced lines acme the paper. Carefully examine the surface 
of the albumen in the bath after each sheet has been removed 
from it, and if any scum appears on the surface of the liquid, 
remove it by drawing a piece of paper gently over the surface, 
before laying down the next sheet, lie careful also that tbe 
quantity of albumen in the bath bo sufficient to prevent the 
sheet from touching the bottom. 2. It matters little what 
chloride bo employed, provided the proportion be such that 
the bath contains the proper quantity of chlorine. The 
chemical reaction which takes phot between tho chloride used 
in the first preparation of the paper, and tho nitrate of silver 
used in rendering it sensitive, is to produce a chloride of 



f a developing solution tliat 
upon a plate prepared for a 



8m,— Can you inform me 
wfl) bring out a good ncgati' 
Jjantiie picture ? 

Yours most respectfully, 

M. B. 
[Of course it will not be bo easy to take good nega- 
tives with positive collodion as when the collodion is 
*ipressly prepared for negatives; but by attending to 
thefoUowing plan our correspondent will he able to pro- 
duce tolerably good ones. Prepare, expose, aud de- 
velop the picture as if for a positive, only continue 
tie development longer, until the detail iu the sthadi 
ia well out> ami the picture decidedly en-erdoue for a 
good positive. Then wash the developing solution 
*dl off, and re-develop with the negative pyroxyline 
developer, adding to it a few drops of the silver bath, 
u the development seems to require it. The picture 
'ill increase in intensity until it bceomaa & negative, 
"hen lis, die., as usual.] 



, barium, or sodium. This nitrate b per- 
fectly soluble in water, and consequently dissolves out into the 
silver bath whilst the sheet is being mode sensitive, and we do 
not believe it ha- thedi^litc.-t direct influence on tho result. It 
may possibly slightly in limine,! ihe picture in un indirect way, 
owing to the accumulation of tho foreign nitrate in the silver 
bath, which might thus, in the ease of nitrate of soda, for in- 
stance, tend to give a doliquose-eut film on the sensitive paper. 
Or from the eheiniea! nihilities of the base in question, — 
thus, chloride of barium as a salting bath would tend to con- 
vert any sulphates in the pai>er to the slate of sulphate of baryta, 
which is, as far as present experience shows us, perfectly harm- 
less in a photographic point of view. 

Recoyeby or Silvee from old Nitrate Baths.— W.D. 
asks if it ta necessary to purify the silver in any way after having 
recovered it from old baths by means of /.inc or copper. "When 
silver is precipitated from a mjIiiuuii of its nitrate by means of 
zinc, the resulting metallic silver is liable to contain slight 
traces of the former metal, I nether wiili all i lie impurities with 
which it may be contaminated. It is a difficult matter for any 
but an experienced chemist, to separate small traces of zinc 
from silver, and consequently, we do not reconunend this plan 
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so much u the employment of metallic copper. The oopper 
should be cleaned quite bright when immersed in the bath, and 
(he latter should also be olear and kept well covered during the 
operatiou. The action should 1m iil!,,iv L -d tocoijlLiiuefor Iw.-uty- 
four hours, and it will he found a material assistance if the vessel 
containing the mixture be in a warm place. The resulting pre- 
cipitate, which may be removed from the oopper by gentle 
friction with the finger, must be filtered from the blue solution 
(nitrate of oopper), and washed once or twice with very weak 
ammonia water, mid lastly mill jure- water, until a drop of the 
liquid as it comes from the funnel, received upon reddened 
litmus paper, docs not restore the blue colour of it ; the pre- 
cipitate when dry will be pure metallic diver. We recommend 
the above plan for recovering the silver from old baths, in pre- 
ference to the method of precipitating it with chloride of 
sodium, as the luunnt chloride of silver is liable to carry down 
with it impurities from the urifauic matter which has aooiunu- 
lated in the bath. 

HirMTiTtJTE fob Glass foe Collodion 1'osintEs,— E. M. 
asks Tor the best substitute for glass for taking portraits to put 
into locketfl, which will out to shape after the likeness is taken. 
"Either patent calf leather, or the enamelled iron tablets which 
have been lately introduced in England. We have seen some 
very good pictures on these latter. 

Varmish fob Paths Stereograms.— /. L. and Z. ask how 
stereoscopic and other positive prints arc varnished. Gum ars- 
bio dissolved in water is the most usual glaze for such pictures ; 
but there is also another kind in use, which gives a surface 
similar to French polish, the preparation of which is, however, 



T. H, 5. has a quantity of old collodion which has 
tivenesa through age, and has become the colour of light port 
wine. The sensitiveness may bo in great measure restored by 
jutting some strips of perfectly clean and pure lino or cadmium 
into the bottle, and allowing them to remain in contact, with 
occasional agitation, until the colour has gone. 



TO COHEE8PONDENT8. 

A POOB Artist. — It will not be difficult to get up suffloient 
photographic knowledge to be able to produce pictures quite 
good enough to form the ground work of a painting. In fact, 
you would be lar more likely to paint a correct likeness over 
a faint out-of-focus print on plain salted paper, provided you 
have half an hour's silling to assist you, than if you Lad 
relied entirely on the most highly finished photographic por- 
trait. Our remarks did not apply to those who merely in- 
tended to use photography as a means to an end, but to those 
who regarded it as the end. 

Excelsior. — The portrait has been muoh over printed, and the 
developing solution poured on the plate too much in one spot, 
consequently the development has not been uniform. Tour 
toning bath is loo old, and out of order utm ; you had better 
make a new one. See the article on the subject in a recent 
number of the "News." 

Albert. — Bee answer to " Au Apprentice, " vol. i. p. 13. Of your 
two lenses, the plano-convex lens 7J inches focus would be 
better than the biconvex lens of 3 inches focus ; the plain 
side should lie turned towards the object to be copied. 

It. A,— A white background ; it may be made of canvas and 
coloured afterwards. Rain water is not quite so good as 
distilled water. 



must favour us with further particular* on the subject of your 
new discovery. 

M. A. H. — A better process has recently appeared in our columns. 
Albumenised paper may be obtained ready prepared [ consult 
our advertising columns. The toning should be performed 
in the dark. We do not knew any particular material i) feel 
wide suitable for a background; we think that there are 
many of that width. 

T. T.— We are obliged by our correspondent's kind note. Orders 
for former numbers must bo given immediately, as they are 
nearly out of print. It will be nearly impossible to obtain 
satisfactory copies of anything but engravings by means of 
gw-light. 



J. T. — The details you ask for will be at once found 
you follow the instructions already given. 

J, J. L. — Fasten the photograph against a wall in a J 
and place the camera opposite, at such a diatanci 
image is the desired size on the ground glass. 

H. F. T. — We are obliged for the information, but, a 
Ume, do not think it would answer the purpose i 
well to be of interest to our readers. 

Amatscr.— Fused nitrate, with 2 drops of acetic a 
ounce of solution. Bromide, chloride, and iodide o 
can be sent through the post with safety. You 
use What wan recommended, and order the salt 
London house; see advertisements. 

E. W. T. — 1, and 3. We cannot undertake to say wh 
dry processes is "the easiest, iim-t portable, and 
taking stereoscopic pictnres:" so much depends 
expo rime utalist's own skill. 2. Yes. '1. The q 
hardly a fair one to ask as to answer. 

T. Me. — " has a bath with an excess of both a?id an 
it," and wishes to know how to remove the excess, 
chemical im possibility ; there can only be an oxc. 
and cautious addition I'l'ihn o'ln;- will remove the ex 
alkaline or acid? if the former, add acid; if the 
alkali. 

D. W. — You will not do much good with such a 
picture is deficient in half tono ; for a remedy 
numbers. 

W. 8. P. — Your former letter has beau received, an< 
with due attention. 

A Manx Amateur. — We cannot give the informal 
than we have already done; the order of mani: 
correct; and the formula; for solutions are i 
The information was not intended for those who 
attempted anything of the sort before, a* they wi 
in possession of -nilk-icut experience to be able to i 
Chloride of gold will keep in aqueous solution for i 

C. 8. J.— Your collodion is not good ; try the formu 
p. 35. Bicarbonate of potassa will not do for cor 
acidity of the bath so well as carbonate. Yon rc< 
number of the " Photoqraphic Nrws" witbon 
inside pages; they contain the articles nieutioi 
'• Contents," You can at once have the deficien 
by mentioning the circumstance to the agent thrc 
you obtained the " News," or mi application to (lie 

Alt Amateur. — Salt and chloridp of sodium ore 
thing; the former is nsually applied to the i 
article, and the lutior to the pure chemical cunt>oi 

J. Thompson.— The " Photographic News " may 
direct from the publishers ; if you have any diflic 
taming it in your village, i on would thcu receiv 
first i»st on Saturday morning. 

A. 0.— V. L.— Smith.— Pyro.—X. Y. Z.— A Subscr 
correspondents will see that It is out of our pov 
them the trouble which is indispensable in mas 
principles of any science. 

The information required by the following corresj 
either such as we are unable to give, or it has e 
recent numbers of the ,; Photographic News :"— 
— W. H.— F. D. (you had belter advertise for ne 
Young Photo. (5. wo do not know the cause of th 
T. C. (your bath if perhaps more in fault than the 
— A Lover ot l'liijii>«rirpliv nhWiijbt is best). — C 
Wetlwishor.-J. E. V.— W. F. (improved formula? 
given).— W. B. C— R. W. H. (1. we think i 



■E. D.— J.D.— C. 0. 

think it can be done). 
Cominiiiii'-aiion.s declined with thanks :— N. 
— Subscriber. 



An Amateur I 



On account of the immense number of important 
receive, we cannot promise immediate answers tc 
no general interest. 



*," All editorial communications should be addj* 
CaooTtEs, care of Messrs. Petter and Qalpin, Bel 
Yard, Private letters for Hie Editor, if addressed to 
Bhould be marked " private." 
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ON COPYING PAINTINGS BY MEANS OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To obtain a true light and shade representation of a 
painting, must, at present, be considered as one of the 
unsolved problems in photography. Whether it will ever 
be satisfactorily solved is, in our minds, a matter of con- 
siderable doubt ; at all events, we are not at present in 
poaeaion of sufficient knowledge to see a probable road to 
such an end. As this is a matter of very great importance, 
and we think also of some little interest to our readers, we 
will enter rather fully into the subject. 

If our readers refer to our third number, p. 31, a diagram 
of the phenomena of the solar spectrum will be seen. It is a 
representation of a ray of light, with the various colours 
and forces which are therein contained, laid side by side ; 
and thus their properties, not being neutralised or masked, 
may be examined and studied. The space occupied between 
(d) and (c) contains all these various rays, which are con- 
stantly being emitted from the sun, and reflected, in more or 
lea quantities, from every object in nature. A reference to 
the curved line marked light in the diagram, will show the 
fraction of the entire rays which the human eye is capable 
of appreciating, under the name of light ; and it is with 
reference alone to this portion of solar radiation that paint- 
ings and other works of art are executed — with the sole object 
of satisfying the human eye. On referring to the curved 
fine marked actinism, it will be seen how widely different 
would be the sensation caused by any painting, if looked at 
with a chemical or actinic, rather than an optical eye. The 
red, orange, and yellow would show no colour whatever, 
hut merely a black mass ; the green would be just visible, 
whilst the dark blue, in the picture, would be exalted in 
intensity until it equalled the whitest parts. And when, in 
addition to this, other rays, hitherto unperceived, were seen 
shining from different parts of the picture in total disregard 
of the required visible effect — altering tints, and sometimes, 
as in the case of yellow and blue, entirely reversing the effect 
intended to be produced by the painter — it will be seen at 
once, if the pure colours of the solar spectrum can be 
taken as a fair type of the colours used by painters, how 
utterly impossible it will be to obtain a correct light and 
shade rendering of a painting by means of photography as 
•t present known. But fortunately the case is not quite so 
hopeless as this. There is a great difference between the 
colours of the sun and those met with in a paint box ; the 
latter, as may be seen by comparing one with a good solar 
spectrum, consist, in general, of the desired colour, largely 
diluted with other colours in different proportions ; and it 
* on this dilution that the possibility of ever solving the 
problem depends. If a painting be copied photographically, 
wd the copy compared with the original, it will be seen at 
°Ke, that every colour on the canvas has produced some 
t&ct'i even the reds and yellows which, according to the 
^•gnun, should be absolutely inert, have emitted, along with 



the dominant colour, sufficient of the actinic rays to produce 
a very evident effect on the sensitive plate ; and it if by fos- 
tering this false effect, and diminishing in other cases the 
true effect, that we may hope to ultimately attain the desired 
result. 

The first thing necessary to be done is, to employ that 
sensitive surface which is impressed with the greatest number 
of luminous rays. Here, on the very threshold, we meet 
with a formidable difficulty. Iodide of silver, as used in the 
ordinary photographic processes, is not sensitive to any of 
the coloured rays of the spectrum which lie between the line 
marked indigo, and the end (6) of the diagram ; whilst 
bromide of silver, about which so much has been said in 
respect to its power of reproducing colours, is equally insen- 
sible to all colours below a point opposite the word green in 
the diagram. However, something will be gained by em- 
ploying the bromide of silver as the sensitive medium instead 
of iodide, as we thus obtain a mastery over the blue, and part 
of the green rays ; and, as green occurs in almost all the 
colours used by artists, we by this means gain a great point. 
Another important step is, to destroy the action of the 
powerful actinic rays (including, in this term, the violet and 
lavender, as well as the invisible rays). This is not difficult ; 
a thin layer of solution of sulphate of quinine, between 
parallel glass plates, interposed between the lens and object, 
will effectually cut off all above the indigo ; a thin piece 
of yellow glass employed in the same way will act even 
more vigorously, and, were it not for the uneven surface 
which this kind of glass usually has, it would answer the 
purpose admirably. 

By employing the information above given, it will be 
possible to obtain far more correct copies of paintings than 
are usually to be met with. The collodion should not be 
iodised, but bromised, with four grains of bromide of cadmium 
to an ounce of plain collodion ; and the lens, which must 
have a sheet of yellow glass close in front of it, should be a 
portrait combination, working with the full aperture, as the 
time of exposure to the feeble rays, which alone can filter 
through the yellow glass, will be enormously prolonged, even 
when the picture is illuminated as perfectly as possible. The 
plate should be slightly ot'er-exposed, so as to diminish still 
further the unavoidable exaggeration of the lighter parts of 
the painting, and, at the same time, bring out the detail in 
the dark parts. We are of opinion, that better results may 
ba obtained by increasing the number of thicknesses of 
yellow glass in front of the lens. An experiment of our 
own will show, how far this modifies the usual photographic 
action : — A strip of card was painted with several brilliant 
colours, and then a photograph was taken of it, with iodised 
collodion, in the ordinary way. It came out, as might be ex- 
pected, with the photographic order of intensity totally unlike 
the visible gradation of intensity. Bromised collodion was 
now used, and the result was much better ; one thickness of 
yellow glass was then interposed, and the effect, whilst it 
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increased the time of exposure from seconds to minutes, gave 
a -very marked improvement in the truthfulness of the pic- 
ture. A second piece of yellow glass was afterwards used, 
which had the effect of still further increasing the resemblance 
to the light-and-shade effect of the original colours ; and thus 
we went on, at each addition of yellow glass obtaining a 
slightly truer translation of the colours into light and shade, 
but at an enormous sacrifice of time, until, at last, the plate 
would not bear the necessary exposure ; and, at five thick- 
nesses, we were obliged to desist. At this stage, the photo- 
graphic effect of the different colours was much nearer their 
true effect on the retina than if they had been copied in the 
ordinary way ; but they were still very far from giving the 
tones which an engraving of the same subject would have 
presented. The too energetic action of the blue colour 
was entirely overcome, but the red and yellow still offered 
difficulties which, we fear, no amount of obstruction would 
ever have properly overcome. The subject, however, is 
one which, from its importance, deserves more, far more 
attention, than has yet been paid to it ; and we have dwelt 
thus long upon it, in the hopes that we may induce some 
experiment-loving amateur to take the subject up con amore, 
and assist further in elucidating this most difficult applica- 
tion of the science of photography. 



PHOTOGRAPHY AT CHERBOURG. 

Among the multitude of visitors, foreigners, tourists, artists, 
and writers who crowded to Cherbourg during the fetes, 
there were, as might have been expected, a goodly number 
of photographers. Wherever anything was to be seen, there 
we were sure to find a camera planted, and sometimes several. 
Such opportunities as were offered on this occasion are rare. It 
was not to be supposed that photography could be behind-hand 
in recording the magnificent spectacle offered by the combined 
fleets at anchor beneath the admiring gaze of an enthusiastic 
multitude assembled from all parts of Europe, in perpe- 
tuating the remembrance of the great events of the epoch. 
The French administration, foreseeing and appreciating the 
importance of the services the art was capable of rendering, 
had officially charged M. Baldus, the photographer of the 
new Louvre, to take different views of the anchorage and 
the fleets. The mission was honourable but difficult. In 
fact, they were sea-pieces, and not simple reproductions, that 
were required ; and, of course, this rendered necessary the 
employment of processes the rapidity of which would allow 
figures to be seized while in motion: happily the artist 
chosen for this task cares little for difficulties, as the proofs 
he has brought back amply show. Conformably with the 
instructions which were given to him, M. Baldus chose a 
point of view from whence the object glass could take in the 
whole of the anchorage ; the ground of all the pictures is the 
same, the sky above, the sea below, the bold outline of the 
breakwater forming the horizon, the rocks bathed by the 
waves forming the foreground. But the subject varies ac- 
cording to the evolutions of the fleets. The size of the 
pictures is such that the artist has reproduced every detail 
with a precision which allows the recognition of the humblest 
boat in this animated and floating crowd. The masts crowd 
together, the sails are loosened, the bowsprits cross each 
other, the flags mingle, and yet there is no confusion, all is 
as precise in the picture as it was in reality. 
M. Moulin, to whom a kind recommendation of the 



Minister of Marine assured access and protection wherever 
he presented himself, was thus enabled to compose an album 
into which the illustrated papers have dipped deeply for their 
most interesting pictures. The twenty-four proofs of which 
this album consists represent the principal episodes of the 
fetes, and are very remarkable for their execution. They 
are full of light and movement. Those obtained during the 
filling of the basin named, after the Emperor Napoleon III., 
and the launch of the Villc dc Nantes, are especially of a most 
striking appearance on account of the animation of the spec- 
tacle they represent. The clearness of the design is such that 
one can distinguish dresses and uniforms in the crowd, and 
the attitudes of the greater part of those present. It is ex- 
tremely curious to pass in review, with the aid of a magnifying 
glass, the microscopic groups which seem to move under the 
gaze. The views taken of the anchorage are not less striking. 
If it is difficult to seize a crowd in motion, it is not less so 
to reproduce a squadron in the act of saluting its august 
visitors with broadsides. This difficulty M. Moulin has 
overcome with a success which does honour to his ability. 

Another artist, M. Furne, junior, already known by 
previous works, has taken a numerous series of stereo- 
scopic % views of Cherbourg, the subjects of many of 
them trivial enough, but still not without interest. M. 
Richebourg also took many similar views; among others, 
a view of the arrival of the imperial party at the- 
railway station; the Bishop of Coutances pronouncing- 
the discourse at the reception of the Emperor, &c. A_ 
singular circumstance occurs in these pictures — each of then*, 
records the moment when the scene represented took place v 
inasmuch as it reproduces the station clock, by which we^» 
are enabled to see that the Emperor arrived precisely at fives: 
o'clock, the prelate pronounced the receptional discourse 
five minutes after five, and at a quarter past five the engine 
were blessed. We think it is scarcely necessary to point otit=^- 
the importance of such precision in certain cases. 



QUESTIONABLE SUBJECTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHY^ _ 



"Alaa,poorYorick! M 
44 To what base uses wo may return ! " 



We were recently attracted by an advertisement to th^- 
following effect: — "Extraordinary stereoscopic novelty^ 
* The Skeletons' Carouse !! '" 

The feeling we experienced on the perusal of the above wa»> 
something like that which a man feels on reading the play-biK~ 
of one of our transpontine theatres, which seem, as a generaK- 
rule, to flourish on a class of play that has more or less of 
the mysterious or horrible in its composition. We are all- 
acquainted with those large poster announcements whicb- 
inform the reader that a certain play is received with nightly 
applause; and the advertisement of "The Skeletons^ 
Carouse" can excite but one feeling — that of curiosity ^ 
to see how the subject would be treated, and whether the^ 
fact would bear out the strong adjective which informed ns*- 
that it was " extraordinary." As we are particularly desirous** 
of seeing and knowing all that transpires in the photographic? 
world, whether it be useful or ridiculous, we followed the^* 
directions of the advertisement, and forwarded twenty-foun^ 
postage stamps to the depdt, for which we received a did^ 
which is, in reality, an " extraordinary novelty* " It is a»- 
picture of six human skeletons, in all their ghastly reality.^- 
seated round a table, on which are placed all the necessary" 
accessories of pothouse paraphanalia. At the head of the— 5 
table sits one of the figures, with a presidential air, whiles 
the rest are posed as if in the act of conversing. On * ~~ 
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floorisaapittoouaud a lantern ; the former, no doubt, being 
requisite, as the whole of this ghostly crew are supplied 
with cigars and pipes I We certainly must give credit to 
the arranger of this group, who has placed tho figures in 
very natural attitudes. The lout eiMHw uhh very much 
like a madcap freak on the part of gome medical students, 
who, we are led to suppose, are anything but reve- 
rent to what ouglit to be considered most sacred — the 
liunau body aftsr death. We cannot find words strong 
enough to express our disapprobation of the publication of 
tkta slide. There ia something u]«uit the whole affair so flip- 
pantly sacrilegious, tliat it cannot fail to disgust any right - 
thinking person. It is well-known that, even when 
science demands that a biuiy should In. ^iil'>ji>ct to medical 
(lamination, there is nlw.iy.- a strong fei-liNji against such a 
proposal ; and it is often only by urgent representations that 
the relatives of deceased persons can be induced to allow the 
bodies of their dcud friends to be thus mutilated. But 
what must we say of this gross violation of all the laws 
of decency and propriety? Were not all these six skeletons 
■tone time living men. who moved and breathed, and took 
fart in the duties of life as we do now ? and though they 
nay. many a time, have repeated the words of Shakesiieare, 

"Imperious t'.i ■-.[!-. ilo.i'l I turned tn clay, 

Mtc:lif stop ■ hole to keep ItiP wind imv. 
i >li i hm iluii ..niii. ivlik'ii Lrj.i Oi- iri.rid In awe, 
Sbsald pntrti u wall, m oxjir! tin: ivlnr<r'( flaw!" 
jrt it is certain that it could never have in'curred to them 
that at some future ilav their -krietoii* should be made the sub- 
ject of a jest in a Gteienscopie slide! What meaning tliere is 
in tie idea of tlds picture we are unable to understand : we 
ire not aware that, even iu tho extravagant class of plays 
to which we have alluded, then is any drama which fur- 
nished the groundwork of this picture; and, certainly, there 
b no sense in the idea. It is, to our minds, the result of a 
winton profanity, which woidd turn into ridicule what 
ought lo be held in religious veneration. We think that a 
saw of propriety will at once forbid any more traffic 
in this disgraceful attempt to travestie the most important 
sin* of anatomical science ; and we are at a loss to con- 
reive how people can have so far forgotten their own 
wlf-rapect as to encourage the sale of such a disgusting 
Jiicftre, unless they buy it — in the blind ignorance wo did — 
"imply to satisfy curiosity. There is uot a single argument 
tbatean be put forth in piilliatiori of this shameless irreve- 
Mg The fair way in which to put the matter is, — to 
Mk curatives if wc should feel comfortable at the idea of 
'*ing thus made the jest of the silly and weak-minded. If 
tiro was a scarcity of subjects, there might be an excuse, 
which cannot now be adduced ; and if the argument is that 
WweUy is wanted, all we can say is, that however great 
tHe demand for uew pictures, that never can be argued 
*> * plea for the extravagant and unwarrantable liberty 
Men by the composer of this revolting subject. If such. 
* subject is not everywhere repudiated as an insult to popular 
Iwte, we blush for tho art taste of our countrymen. 



THE BHITISU ASSOCIATION FOR TIIE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

Ma. R. J. Fowler next read a paper on " a process for the 
"limitiou of actinism." He said : — 

"That in drawing tin- ai lent inn "f the st.-i.-l ion |.j the estimation of 



"""ore of the two solutioi 

"Utomea turbid Id six minutes, and, in 

°Wi, which, in sunshine, r|ukklv f. 



On seeing this, he 



nmonia. On seeing this, lie was at once struck with the idea, 
that here might I).' the elements of a |.rnte-s for actiiiomelry; and, 
whether this was the fact, he left them to judge from the "experi- 
ments lie hid tried on the subject. He found it true that the solu- 
tion! named might tie kept unchanged for an indefinite period in the 
dark; that the calomel besran to precipitate in from fifteen to twenty 
-■■■ ■ - 1 l . 1 - iii I'll II -i 1 1 i-.li i' ■ ; -■ i i i ■ 1 iil-... ill :il ilv ].r-. i]iii:iiinn -n — l imme- 
diately the vessil emirainiiui 'he '"lutioit was removed from solar 
influence; thus sh"ivin„', ilini tin 1 nci.imi i- nnl i -on tinned in darkness, 
even when the change hi- 1 ■ ■ ■ i ■ 1 1 imiiiiillv Ht'cetr ■■!. and that the action 
of tho actinism is net. in this -n— . catalytic. ITc had also exposed 
tlin i i iil.--. -mil iiini ii- ill- niix.-.l - .1 e I i- .n*, iu |.i ..iiv uniform light; 
No. J, forten minute- ; Nn. .', twenty minute? : So. :l, forty minutes 
—the result buin^', that No. ■'- 1 ■■noii'n-t tiviec the hulk of precipitate 
Of No. 1, and No. :t tniee the hulk of No. I When the solutions 
were exposed sever. il limn-, tin: vc-.ol eniitaiiiiug them was found to 
be completely tilled with a magma of the precipitated calomel. From 
the experiments, it Appears conclusive, that tlie mixture of solutions 
of oxalate of amue-un an-l [.;-,..t. .-> ^I..i-i.l.- of m-r-ury, Uvery sensi- 
tive to light: and, aathisaetimi.it' li-ln is not > jt.ilvtic, the precipe 

late ohtaineil may he. -iil-reil ;i, 1 1 r. '■ lined I iy solar influence alone; 

and, lastly, th.it n il-iiniic amount >f precipitate h proiluce<l by a 
definite amount of in time force; thus proving, that there are ele- 
ments of certainty nnd uniformity in the behaviour of muted 
solutions when exposed to solar influence, from which a certain 
method for estimating the a. tini- force nmy he formed. If extreme 
delicacy were reijiiirinl in tie- i-iiiunlinii. tie- precipitate might he 
collected, dried, and weighed; but where this was unnecessary, 

Saduated tubes mi^ht he u-eil fur cxp-sing the mixed solutions, and 
.hi ivlii, ]i. :ii"i-r -tiiintiii- it ci'itain lime iu the dark, the amount 
could at once he read off. Mr. Fowler stated that, in his experiments, 
he had used a nearly s.ilu rated solution of the two salts; hut this was 
by no means necessary, as he found that, if a drop of the solution of 
pro to -chloride of mercury, eontiiniii- -uli 1-1 vnnh part of a grain 
of that salt, were added to lii»i grain < of ihe selution of oxalate of 
ammouiii, ami expnse.1 I- tin- li-ht, lli- c.ih.mcl would -till lie pre- 
cipitated. The react ion, in fact, l.-ing so delicate, that it might be 
used for a confirmatory test for the preseu, e of pre to- chloride of 
mercury. He state-, i'n coiiitu-ii.ni. tlmi. it noiihl be intercut iug to 
know, howtheahserliednniiiiouof JI. Nie]--e de St. Victor would 
aH'ectthe solutions. He had made some experiments in that direction, 
but not with sufficient success to warrant any positive assertion." 

At the close of Mr. Fowler's paper, Mr. Mercer, F.R..S., 
exhibited severul specimens of chromatic photograplis ; some 
being on calico, or a similar fabric, produced by previously 
soaking the material employed in a solution of pre-oxalato 
of iron, the effects produced were both singular and novel, 
and the method promises to lead to photographic colour 
printing. 

Mr. \V. S. lYarr slid, tin- il tanks of the section were due 
to Mr. Mercer for his experiments ; and, in reference to Mr. 
Ward's paper, remarked, that lie could uot agree altogether 
with its author as to the artistic disficuhite,. To secure the 
full effect of foliage and water, much exposure was absolutely 
necessary. Tho great practical difficulty was to hit tha 
right point between under and overexposure, as the effect of 
light was more powerful at tint than afterwards. 

Mr. Smith aatd, that he Uiinvid the simpler the manipu- 
lation and material the better, He thought the dry processes 
a, complete failure. 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGERIA. 

HO. II. 

Mr Deae Sir, — For some days aftor the despatch of 
my last letter, I employed myself in taking photo- 
graphs of buildings and other objects to be found ia 
the streets of Algiers. I at first thought that I might 
be interrupted iu my operations by the curiosity of the 
natives, but I soon found that my proceedings excited 
very little attention. Whether this indifference 
on the part of the Arabs is affected or real I 
cannot say, but certainly one would fancy them 
to be as familiar with the sight of the camera as 
they are with the appearance of the jwirasitic 
insect addressed by Burns on the occasion of its 
crawling over a lady's bonnet at church. They 
pass along without paying the least apparent attention 
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to my operations ; and if I happen to direct the lens 
'towards a body of them, they are not in the slightest 
degree discomposed, and I have thus been able to 
obtain pictures free from the stiffness generally appa- 
rent in the photographs of groups of individuals where 
the figures appear to have been arranged for the pur- 
pose. These Arabs are perfect as models. I have seen 
six or seven of them seat themselves on the floor of 
a coffee-room, and, after lighting their pipes, remain 
silent and motionless for half an hour at a time. This 
silence, I imagine, arises quite as much from a want of 
ideas as from any other cause ; in fact, having nothing 
to say, they don't say it ; but start an Arab on the 
subject of his shooting, or his horse, and he will 
deliver himself of an oration, containing as many 
superlatives as an article in a Neapolitan newspaper on 
his majesty King Bomba, with an energy and gesticu- 
lation that would induce a bystander to imagine him 
to be labouring under an access of fury, and with an 
amount of figurative boasting that leaves a Yankee 
fkr behind. I have myself heard an Arab make a 
boast, with respect to his horse, which was quite as 
extravagant as that of the American, who said he had 
raced his horse against a flash of lightning, and beaten 
it by three seconds. I believe it to be this want of 
subjects of conversation which makes the Arabs so 
fond of listening to the professional storyteller, which 
they do with a profound attention which many of the 
tales are far from deserving, if I may judge from the 
translations that have been made to me ; some of them, 
however, are of a more interesting character. I had 
sent my camera, (fee, to a cafe* in the western suburb 
of the town, the entrance to which was from a narrow 
street, being formed by a row of pillars, which 
allowed a full view of the garden and the summer- 
house supported on piles over the little river that ran 
through it. On the ground, in groups of four or more 
individuals, were seated numerous Arabs, among whom 
were many spahis, whose uniforms gave a variety to 
the picturesque scene, which made me wish that pho- 
tography could reproduce colours as faithfully as 
objects. I may here mention, en passant, that I have 
been using the uranium printing process, about which 
so much was said at Paris at the time Niepce de Si 
Victor first suggested its use, though, as you know, it 
was used before then in your laboratory. When I 
was in Paris, just previous to coining here, I heard 
such glowing accounts of what had been done by its 
means, that, as their manipulations were in some points 
different from yours, I made a note of them, and I 
have since being here made some experiments, which 
have induced me to modify the process as described by 
them, and with exceedingly good results. After pre- 
paring the paper with gelatine and nitrate of uranium 
m the usual way, and exposing it to the light, I 
develop by means of the aceto-nitrate of silver bath, 
such as is used for paper negatives ; and on removing 
it from this bath I plunge it into a bath composed of 
100 parts of water, 9 of proto-sulphate of iron, and 3 of 
acetic acid. I have obtained proofs in this way equal 
fwr depth and vigour to any I ever saw. I need not 
tell you that there is no truth in the assertion that 
pictures printed with uranium are unassailable (which 
I was repeatedly assured in Paris was the case) ; but 
still I think, until we hit upon some carbon process, 



we shall find no substance which will give such durabli 
pictures as nitrate of uranium. 

After I had taken three or four negatives, I seni 
my man with the apparatus to the hotel where 1 
was staying, and then went into the summer-house anc 
called for coffee. There were about twenty Arab 
seated there in a circle, listening to one of thes< 
storytellers ; and, as several of them had taken thei] 
pipes from their mouths and had ceased smoking, J 
concluded that the narrative was of unusual interest 
and I was soon convinced of this by the excitemen 
they displayed as the story drew near its denouement 
After the raconteur had finished, and " sent round tin 
hat," I beckoned to him, and desired him to sit down 
and relate the story in French for my benefit. It was 
in substance, as follows, and, as he assured me, strictly 
true, and of recent occurrence : — A young Arab, namec 
Ishmael, became acquainted with a girl belonging to t 
tribe at enmity with his own, and a strong attachmeni 
sprang up between them. Eventually the girl agreed 
to leave her father's house, and to fly with her lovei 
to the douar he inhabited at no great distance, bu 
which was situated on the opposite side of th< 
mountain. She left her home a little before sunset 
and joined Ishmael, who, too poor to possess a horse 
was to conduct her over the mountain on foot. Th< 
path was through a wood, and they were well awan 
that a lion was accustomed to reside there for monthi 
at a time ; but, as was the case with the "ladye-love* 
of Sir Richard of Coldinghame, so with them — " love 
conquered fear ;" and they had crossed the mountain, 
and were actually in sight of the friendly douar 
when, right before them, in the middle of the path, 
lay an enormous lion. They stood petrified with 
fear, gazing at the beast, who appeared not to notice 
them at first, but after about a minute he rose anc 
moved towards them. The girl uttered the mosi 
piercing shrieks, which were heard at the douar, the 
inhabitants of which armed themselves, and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the group formed by the 
lion, Ishmael, and his bride. At the moment thej 
came within gunshot, the lion was leading the man 
who appeared to be under the influence of a species ol 
fascination, into a thicker part of the wood. Hi* 
arm was round the waist of his betrothed, whe 
seemed to struggle to free herself from his hold, but in 
vain, and the Arabs saw at once, that if they were k 
save the unfortunate couple no time was to be lost. 
Accordingly they all fired at the lion at once, and the 
beast was probably wounded, for he sprang upor 
Ishmael, placed a paw upon each shoulder, took hit 
head in his mouth, and crushed it, and then, without 
tearing the body, dropped it to the ground. The girl 
had sunk to the earth in an almost insensible state; and 
when the Arabs, who had fled immediately they had 
discharged their guns, again came near the spot, they 
saw her sitting on the ground, and the lion lying down 
with his head resting on her knees. To fire at the animal 
in the position in which he was, was almost certain death 
to the girl; but a moment's reflection convinced them 
that it offered the only chance of saving her. They ac- 
cordingly fired ; and, before the smoke had cleared away, 
the lion was in the midst of them. He struck one dead 
with a blow of his paw, crushed the head of anothe* 
in his mouth, and pursued and caught a 
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he lacerated in a frightful manner, and then returned 

to the girl. Of course, after this, no further attempt 

was made to rescue her ; and how long she may have 

remained in this valley of the shadow of death before 

the beast released her from her agony, cannot even be 

guessed at ; but when daylight dawned and the Arabs 

came to seek the bodies of their friends to bury them, 

all that remained of her was no more than was left of 

Jezebel whom the dogs devoured in Jezreel. 

The professional storyteller, among the Arabs, 
is a man of no inconsiderable talent. He is a good 
actor, suits his gesticulation to his subject, has great 
command of voice, and, in narratives like the above, 
absorbs the entire attention of his audience ; conse- 
. quently, like the minstrels of old in our country, he is 
well received wherever he may go, that is, among the 
Arabs, who are not repelled by the extraneous vitality 
which circulates about him. With Frenchmen the case 
is different ; for though they are not over-fastidious 
with respect to their ablutions, they are not to be com- 
pared to the Arabs, who regard soap as superfluous as 
hak-curling fluid to a nigger, or crinoline to a Hot- 
tentot Venus. 

I have not been here long enough yet to say authori- 
tatively that there is little love between the French 
and the natives ; but, as far as I have been able to 
judge, the Arabs regard their conquerors with great 
dislike and some fear, and with profound contempt as 
individuals* The latter feeling arises in part from the 
arrogance inspired by their religion, which induces 
them to look upon professing Christians as little better 
than dogs, but principally from the vivacious character 
of the Frenchmen, whom they see dancing and other- 
vise conducting themselves in a manner which they 
regard as unmanly. Of course, you have heard and 
read, what has been so often asserted that it appears 
to be generally admitted as a fact, that Frenchmen 
have a peculiar talent for insinuating themselves into 
the affections of uncivilised people, which Englishmen 
do not possess. I don't believe a word of it. It may 
to true in the case of French sailors, when they are 

"All among the Hottentots, 
Capering on shore/' 

tat does not apply when Frenchmen are permanently 

rendent among a less barbarous people, especially if 

that people is composed of Mohammedans, who, though 

they may despise the Englishman's religion, yet cannot 

tat feel a certain degree of respect for the calm and 

Prions man himself. 

In my last letter, I mentioned that I had been 

Partially successful in obtaining certain photographs of 

the execution of the murderers of poor Gilson and his 

kniily. I am sorry to tell you that my success is 

n pt so great as I imagined. The third and fourth 

Pictures have faded quite away, and the second so 

touch as to be entirely useless ; the first alone retains 

lt « distinctness. I am quite unable to explain the 

fcuae. I am convinced, however^ that it arose from 

n ° fault in the manipulation, and of the goodness of 

the collodion I have since had ample proof; conse- 

^entry I can only attribute it to the atmosphere around 

**te scaffold being affected in some such way as that 

Rested in my last letter. A similar occurrence once 

ta|Mfld to me in the course of a tour in the south 

°fr ranee. I had selected a view, and fixed my camera 



in the expectation that I was about to obtain a photo- 
graph of a pretty little cottage in the midst of a vine- 
yard ; but, on withdrawing the slide, I found nothing 
but a bleared and indistinct appearance of the object. 
I at first imagined that the pose had been too short, and 
made a second attempt, which was likewise a failure. 
I persevered ; but, notwithstanding the adage to the 
contrary, my perseverance was not rewarded. I next 
looked about for the cause of such an effect, and 
eventually I found, that a building at no great distance 
was an animal charcoal factory, and I could only im- 
pure my failure to the supposition that the atmosphere 
was, to a certain extent, charged with the vapours 
arising from this factory. To test this, I determined 
to visit the spot at daybreak the following morning, 
and make a renewed attempt. There had been a 
pretty brisk breeze all night, which died away di- 
rectly after I had planted my camera to the wind- 
ward side of the factory, and I obtained excellent 
views j yet, when I tried again in the course of the 
afternoon, I tidied as before, thus proving, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that my supposition was correct. 

I have become acquainted with a sheikh who owns 
an extensive douar near Constantine, anfl I have partly 
promised to go with him when he leaves here, and 
spend a few days in his tents, which will give me an 
opportunity of getting some interesting pictures for 
the stereoscope. He is a bit of a bore sometimes, 
especially when he gets on the subject of his horse, of 
which, though it is not much to look at, he tells me 
wonders, more particularly with respect to its pedigree, 
which, according to his showing, must date back almost 
as far as that of the Welshman, who exhibited, about 
half way down the parchment on which his genealogy 
was written, a note in the margin : — " About Ms 
time the world was created" Excepting this, and a 
weakness in favour of Frenchwomen, rather unworthy 
of an Arab and a sheikh, he seems a very estimable 
man. I have not received any copy of your " News " 
yet, and as I propose leaving here next week, I am afraid 
I shall not see it until I return. — Yours truly, 

C. A. 

P.S. — In the event of your publishing the above 
letter, pray omit professional details as much as possible. 
I prefer rather to amuse than to bore your readers 
with contrivances, which, if they appeal' to me ingeni- 
ous, would no doubt suggest themselves to any photo- 
grapher similarly circumstanced. 



Critical Itotkea. 

— 4 — 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
The Ambrotype Manual A Practical Treatise on the Art el 
Producing Collodion Positives. Principally selected from 
the works of C. A. Seely, A.M., Editor of the "Ameri- 
can Journal of Photography." First English Edition. 
Liverpool : J. Atkinson. 
This pamphlet, as its title informs us, is a reprint of an 
American work, written by the editor of one of the Ameri- 
can photographic journals. The go-ahead stylo of writing 
which more or less characterises all Transatlantic eflFusions is 
carried out here to the usual extent. We have seen a few 
numbers of the journal which Mr. Seely conducts, and have 
certainly been amused at the free-and-easy Btyle in which 
matters are treated. There is that smartness— to use an 
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expressive term — which characterise.! the style of a few of our 
London writers for the Press— a Style in which there Is 
sometimes an evident stviviny ; i f t l ■ i- effect — even at the 
expense- of perspicuity. In | .n 1 ii .- 1 ii -,i 3 literature llnT' i 
excuse for this, and in the present- day it is more oi 
expected. But when a writer presents his ideas to 
reading world in a pamphlet form, it is generally expected 
that his thoughts have been matured, and that its style 
should not be too strongly marked by that tbppancy which 
is pardonable in serial writing. To illustrate the manner in 
which the writer treats his subject, we cannot do better than 
extract the laconic ]mi-iitrr:iiil« which is entitled the Preface, 
in which he says : " The writer of tliis little book has done 
his work without ambition or concern. The art of Ambro- 
typing seems to him a simple thing, anil he aimed only t* 
tell the story plainly. Moreover, there is enough demand to 
sell the work nncl satisfy tin- publisher — the nmin point," 

Thereseemsa slight discrepancy tat worn the first sentence, 
in which there is a disavowal of "ambition or concern," and 
the last, which says that the " main point" in publishing the 
work " is to satisfy the publisher," who, by-the-hye, ii: 
America, is Mr. Seely himself! 

We are always glad to see any addition to our photo- 
graphic literature, cspeeially anything which simplifies the 
art as this work does — to the American reader, while wc 
are grateful to Mr. Atkinson in giving uh a reprint of this 
work, we cannot help thinking that if he bail translated it 
into English, or even the equivalent slang of tliis country, it 
would ii.-ivo added much more to the value of the work ; li>i 
it must be remembered that, interested aud amused as wt 
are at the eccentric phraM.-nlogy iwil now ami then by Ame- 
rican writers, we are by no means well wised iu the capacious 
vocabulary of Yankee slang. We do not write this in any 
hypercritical spirit; on the contrary, we rather enjoy the 
manner in which ] il i ■■:>■;_; 1. 1 ] '1 lv is "made easy" by the 
writer. But we think that the few bints suggested alxive 
might be the means of increasing tile value and usefulness of 
the work. 

In the chapter bended ■' Advice to the Beginner," there 
the following nicy directions lor cleaning the plate: — "The 
work is easy enough, yet judgment and skill are necessary. 
For the lack of these 1 have seen much time and manly 
strength wasted. A booby goes at a plate with fierce rub- 
bing, scouring, and scratching, bearing on as if dirt was to 
Tie squeezed out, punishing tlie intiwent glass dreadfully; 
— beginning with a dirty plate, leaves it in the same con- 
dition." There is certainly a great deal of truth in the fore- 
going, audit iB put iu a manner which we conceive is adapted 
to thecomprehejisi"ii"t' the dullc.-t intellect. His laconic ad- 
vice in regard to pouring collodion on the plate is very 
appropriate. Speaking of the particles which invariably 
produce blemish^, he advises the oj»erator to make it a rule 
to wipe the mouth of the kittle before pouring, '■ and always 
obey it." In regard to photographic chemicals, he gives 
tiouie excellent advice, which we sincerely recommend to the 
readers of the " PnoXOQ&UHIC KTlHI," He says that if 
" any one who has a proper interest iu the art will pursue 
the subject beyond this little work, let them read ft Photo- 
graphic Journal tint! fUnlij tin mi.'tfij." Let our readers do the 
former, and in our articles on " Photographic Chemistry" 
wc think wc can materially assist them in the latter. The 
writer denounces in rather vigorous terms the various nos- 
trums which have been put forth for making "white var- 
nigh," and which lie expressively sums tip in one word, 
" Humbug." On the subject of gun cotton he is witty, 
aud thinks that the attempt to make it "furnishes an 
excellent opportunity to ruin a suit of clothes, weaken a pair 
of lungs, aud to net a mas.- of s-tuff thai can't 'imsibly make 
a good picture;" anil possibly by a slight mishap, such as 
breathing the vapour evolved during the prcjiaration, it " will 
insure you a speedy passage to the spirit-laud." The fore- 
going will give our readers a good idea of the jocular style 
iu which the work is written. Even for the non-photo- 
graphic reader a vein of humour runs through the whole of 



the book which would make it readable, although ( 
chemical and photogiaplu'cal allusions were totally uuinte 
gible. The great fault of the work is, that it deviates fn 
the law which governs, or ought to govern, all scienti 
Compositions, via!., that in every language there should, 
possible, be an uniformity of terms ; because no tiling can 
more difficult to the reader than to find a number of n 
terms introduced into the work, the meaning of which 
baa either to guess or remain in ignorance of. For 
stance, why entitle the process " Ainbrotype," when 
this country it is known as the "glass positive" proco 
What is the meaning of a "camera shield" or a "plate viie 
We have not space to detail the number of terms, wh 
we are sure will puzzle maiiv English readers. To Aiuerii 
writers ou photography we would give one word of advi 
and that is, " Use the same terms iu America us are u 
in the mother country,'' l>ecause we are sure that the els 
which a 'cute Yankee once made, that English was ./ 
spoken and is now l-est spoken on the other aide of tie', 
hui tie, will not be conceded. To those enterprising pbo 
graphers who wish to excel in Ambrotypiug, lialsam seali 
Crayon Arubroly ping. Mclia.notyping, Splicreotyping, Mir 
Amtifitypiiig, N'.-illogvapliiiig i'.'i, Pearl AjubrotypiiiL'. 3 
penal Ambru typing, Believe Amliiolypitig, and Dou 
Piguriug (' !) we heartily recommend this work. 



IJjfntffflragbic Cbcmistrg. 

NATL'BE OK THE METALS. 

We shall now proceed to consider the nature of the met* 
upon winch we propes-* making a few general observatio 
To a common observer it might appear that all metals . 
substantially the same, and that the different appearan 
they present might arise i'roiu the accidental presence of so 
colouring matter. This was the opinion actually entertaii 
by the alchemists of former days, who believed that gold i 
the basis of all metals, and their efforts were consequen 
directed to eliminating from a mass of lead or other b 
metal that which prevents it from appearing in its prii 
five condition. Tliis opinion, it is needless to say, is i 
sltared by the chemists of the present day, who, consider! 
the different degrees of hardness, strength. britUeness. *\ 
possessed by the metals, believe them to be of differ* 
natures. They liave, however, certain qualities in commt 
metallic lustre, density, liardm-ss, opacity, tenacity, ductili; 
malleability, fusibility, aud as conductors of heat and elt 
tricity they differ only iu degree. 

By uetaWe In tire is meaut the property possessed 
metals, when jtolished or freshly cut, of reflecting ligi 
Opacity is the property which these bodies possess of inW 
rupting the psutge of light : except when lieaten out intt 
leaf of extreme thinness, when they become translucid. 

By iti-Hiiifii is understood the weight eompared with 1 
volume. All tnetals, with the exception of sodium or pot: 
Biuni, arc heavier than water, the heaviest ci' all beiug p 
titium ; their respective densities may be classed as under 

A volume of water weighing 1 flo 

Tnt smut volume ...I' phiii-mm "ill w.igli ... 22*69 
of gold 19-25 



nfpotntdum „ ... 0-8*! 

hardaau — the two extreme examp 
. They are ductile, that is to say, tb 
may be drawn out into threads; their ductility ranks 
follows :— Gold, silver, platinum, iron, copper, zinc, tin, letf 
They are also malleable, that is, they may be beaten out in 
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Jieeta of greater or less thinner*, according to the degree in 

which they possess this <| utility : tiny may in this respect he 

classed aa follows : — Cold, silver, copper, tin. platinum, lend, 

one, iron. Platinum and gold are so extremely malleable 

ind ductile that the former may In. 1 drawn out into wire so 

tineas to be almost invisible to tin.- eye, while the latter may 

lie heaten into leaves so thin that ;j' > square inches will not 

ticeed one grain in weight. As conductors of heat the 

metals stand in the sane order as with respect to ductility, 

but aa conductors of electricity tin ir position is somewlint 

different. First in order comes '.upper, then gold, silver, 

mu', platinum, iron, tin, lead. The heat at which metals 

mdt varies in dtgnr; thus platinum and some others are 

infusible in a furnace, tin melts at 2.10 degrees, and mercury 

mliquid at tlie ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. 

All metals combine with oxygen to form metallic oxides; 
jirf, owing to their \ .nying affinities for oxygen, they have 
Undivided into six sections or classes. In the first arc in- 
cluded patusHiin, sodium, lithium, barium, strontium, and 
alciiun. 'Ilia affinity of these metals fur oxygen is such 
Ihtt they decompose inter at ordinary temperatures. In 
it* iecond section arc included im-tals which decompose 
water at a tenqierature under red-heat; these are aluminium, 
migaeaum, zirconium, yttrium, manganese, and some others 
lillta importance, wliieli are little used in t lie natural state 
it ia combination with other substances. In the third 
wciion are included those metals which decompose water 
oolj when they are at a red-heat, or at ordinary tempera- 
tuns when under the induence of acids ; these are iron, 
nickel, cobalt, due, cadmium, chromium, vanadium, and 
nuiuia. In the fourth section are classed tungsten, mo- 
ljWaiam, osmium, tantalum, titanium, tin, and antimony: 
Jl these metals possess the first, property of those of section 
tee, hut not the second. The metals of the fifth section— 
barnnth, lead, and copper — decompose water only at ex- 
'-'."liiiL'ly high temperatures. 

The metals included in the preceding sections can unite 
dttKlly with oxygen ; and some of them even at ordinary 
temperatures ; moreover, their oxides are not decomposable 
by heat alone. The metals included in the sixth section 
differ from the others in that they do not decompose water, 
and their oxides can only lie decompiled by the action of 
htlt, under the influence of which tin- oxygen is given off, 
ari the metal alone remains. They are platinum, gold, 
al'er, rhodium, mercury, iridiuin, palladium, and nithenium. 
nitre is another method of classifying metals which is 
pWe simple than the above : this consists in dividing thein 
into ilialiue metals, the oxides of which form powerful 
alhlies, lite potassium, sodium, &c. : earthy-alkaline metals, 
blewlchun, barium, and strontium, wliich usually enter into 
tlie cctn position of earths and stones, the oxides of which 
*1» pf«ess an energetic alkaline reaction: earthy metals, 
ending magnesium, the oxides of which have Utile or no 
"HfJiac reaction ; and, finally, in metals properly ho called, 
•litli are those most commonly known as such. Wc have 
■wopud the former method as being clearer and more precise. 
{To bt continued.) 



girtionarjj of ^jrotograpiiiT. 

At'Enc At'Iii (continued). — Glacial acetic acid is 
Pfpared, 1st, by distilling an intimate mixture of 1 
Prt oil of vitriol with 2 parte of dry pulverised ace- 
**•* of potassa, or lime, or with f part of acetate of 
!•■) or 3 parts acetate of lend. Whichever acetate 
? °«d, it must Vie dried by exposure to a gradually 
"jweasing heat, and stirred all the while, and the oil 
01 vitriol must be previously freed from excess of 
*«er by boiling. 
2nd. By diatvllituj acetate of potassa. alone, Wlien 



nn excess of moderately strong acetic acid is mixed 
with acetate of potassa, and heated, port of the acid 
unites .with the acetate of potassa, forming biacetate ; 
if, after having driven off the excess of acetic acid by 
heat, the dry biacetate of potassa be introduced into « 
retort, and heated te a temperature isinw 300", glacial 
acetic acid will be evolved, wliich, by rectification, will 
be obtained quite pun. The residue in the retort will 
be acetate Off potassa, which will serve for repeated 
operations. 

3rd. By distilling neutral acetate of copper. The 
distillate must be purified by rectifi cation from water 
aud copper, wliich is mechanically carried over. 

Glacial acetic acid may contain, ns impurities, eid- 
pkunnu acid, Hi'ljihuric arid, hydrochloric add, nitric 
acid, acetate of potato, soda, lime, or lead. These may 
be removed by digesting it for some time with finely . 
pounded dry acetate of lead, and then redistilling it. 
It may also contain acetone and ''inpt/ri'ii/iuitic oil, pro- 
duced by over heat during distillation. These may be 
removed by freezing, and separating the solid ]K>rtion, 
which will be pure acetic acid, from the liquid portion, 
which will contain the above impurities. Lastly, the 
glacial acid may contain an excess of water : this can 
be told by the acid not entirely solidifying at a low 
temperature ; it may be removed by distillation from 
excess of dry charcoal powder; the water will come 
over first, and, lastly, the glacial acetic acid. 

To detect injurious impurities in acetic acid, dilute 
the glacial acid with its own bulk of water, aud dis- 
solve a crystal of nitrate of silver in it (about two 
grains to a drachm) ; if no white precipitate be formed, 
the absence of eulplniro"« and hydrochloric acids may 
be inferred. Now expose the mixture to sunlight for 
half an hour ; if at the end of that time there is no 
discoloration or precipitate, acetone or cmpyreuuiatic 
oils are absent. The presence of sulphuric acid will 
be told by the production of a white precipitate, on 
adtling n drop of a solution of chloride of barium to 
the diluted acid. The presence of an acetate may lw 
known by the acid leaving a solid lion- volatile residue, 
when evaporated to dryness on a clean surface of glass 
or china. 

Pure glacial acetic acid becomes solid at about 15*', 
but when soliil, does not liquefy until a considerably 
higher temperature is reached. It bus a pungent, sour 
taste ami smell, and acts as an acrid poison. If heated 
to its boiling point, the vapour is capable of burning 
with a very dull blue flame. It absorbs moisture from 
the air ; but, when mixed with water, does not evolve 
much heat It ia capable of precipitating many salt* 
from their aqueous solutions, by abstracting the water. 
In its moat concentrated form, it dissolves dry carbon- 
ate of lime, potassia, soda, magnesia, Ac, either slow])', 
or not at all ; although, when diluted with water, it 
acts upon them in the most energetic manner, dissolv- 
ing them, and forming acetates. For photographic 
purposes Seaufoija acid is frequently used ; this is 
cheaper, and may lie met with at most druggists where 
the glacial acid would be difficult to obtain. It is 
more liable to be contaminated with impurities than 
the glacial acid, and should be submitted to the tests 
given above before using. It contains 30 jwrts of gla- 
cial acid, and 70 parte of water. 

Acetic acid, either glacial or otherwise, is employed 
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largely in all photographic operations. In the negative 
paper processes act tie acid i> added to the solution of 
nitrate of silver with great advantage. When the 
paper is first impregnated with iodide of potassium, 
and, when dry, floated on a solution of nitrate of 
silver, acetic acid is added to this latter solution. It 
probably assists in the decomposition of the iodide pre- 
sent, both by reason of its superior strength to hydri- 
odic acid, and alsto by penetrating the paper more 
rapidly than a pure aqueous solution would do ; a pro- 
perty which Acetic acid possesses in a very high degree. 
The chief use of acetic acid, however, ia as a retard- 
ing agent, to moderate the too ready decomposition of 
the sensitive silver surface. Mixed with nitrate, or 
gallo-nitrate of silver hi the talbotype process, it pre- 
serves the purity of the whites of the picture, partly 
■ owing, doubtless, to its property of preventing the pre- 
cipitation of oxide of silver, on which it exercises a 
powerful solvent action. In the developing solution 
used in the collodion process, and also in the nitrate of 
silver bath, its beneficial effect, as B retarding agent, in 
very evident. 

(To be coHlinatJ.) 



% flfirterjrism of ^jjotocrcapjjr,. 

IV.— GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPH V. 
( Continued.) 

Q. What is the action of light in those instances in which 
the photographic picture is latent, or in other words, whero 
is it necessary to employ a subsequent process to render the 
picture visible ? 

A. In these cases it is difficult to determine its mode of 
action, and all that we can offer is hypothetical. The 
opinion most generally received is, that ft chemical action 
does actually take place although its effects are invisible 

Q. Is this hypothesis corroborated by facts ? 

A. It is so to a very considerable extent. 1st, by the fact 
that salts of silver are almost all reduced by the action of 
light. 2ndly, that in certain preparations the picture is 
shghtly visible on being withdrawn from the camera, the 
sensitive coating having acquired a slightly brown tint, 
proving that a chemical action has taken place, and a sub- 
iodide or metallic silver formed. 

Q. What is adducible from these facts ? 

A. That although the chemical action is in most cases 
invisible, it nevertheless actually takes place, and is solely 
attributable to the effect of light. 

Q. Is this the only hypothesis which is held with respect 
to those photographs which require subsequent development? 

A. No : it is thought by some persons that the separation 
of the combined molecules of iodine and silver is only par- 
tially performed by the tight, and is completed by the act ion 
of the reducing agents used in the developing process. Here, 
as in the first hypothesis, we have a chemical action of light 
on the sensitive surface ; but in this case the gallic acid or 
pyrogaUic acid ought by itself, in contact with the iodide of 
silver, to develop the picture, which, so far as our experience 
extends, it foils to do. 

Q. Is there a third hypothesis r 

A. The third hypothesis assumes that the coating of silver 
is of such exquisite sensitiveness, that without any chemical 
action being produced, the light causes a disturbance of the 
molecules, and that these molecules, endowed with a certain 
magnetic action, acquire the property of attracting others to 
their surface. Whichever hypothesis be admitted, the sub- 
sequent action of the reducing bodies is easily explained. 

y. In what way is the action of the reducing agents 



A. With regard to the part, performed by the reducing 
agents, we hold that the function of the re-agents which 
causes the appearance of the photographic picture, is to dis- 
tribute over the surface molecules which fix themselves upon 
those parts which have l>een affected by the action of light, 
and to form a deposit in virtue of a force which is termed 
molecular attraction. 

Q. Can yon furnish any proof of these insertions? 

A. If the object of the csi-iting lath was simply to continue 
the redaction of the iodide of silver, the reducing liquid* 
(solution of gallic or pyrogaUic acid, salts of protoxide of 
iron, 8cc.) would ;n't without its being necessary to add nitrate 
of silver. Now, a sensitive collodion plate, perfectly washed 
and exposed for a certain length of time to the light, does not . 
give the slightest trace of an impression. No picture appeals 
after an immersion of four horns in gallic acid. Yet the 
same plate, if a little nitrate of silver he added to the gallic 
acid, furnishes a perfect picture. 

Q. Why is this? 

A. Because the nitrate of silver is decomposed by the 
gallic acid, and the silver is deposited on those parts whicli 
the light has affected. 

Q. Can you men I ion any 'it her proof? 

A. As a second proof, it may be stated tliat the picture 
in numerous cases exists only mi (lie surface of the plate, and 
may sometimes he eil'aeeil without injuring the collodion, the 
coating of iodide of silver reiuainiuc, intact. If there h»d 
been a reduction '.if the iodide of silver it would have extended 
completely through the coil ml ion film. 

Q. Tb any further proof uddutiblo on this topic 9 

J. The last proof resulting from ■ 'heiiiindiiiuuysisiscaiicla- 
sivc. If the quantity of silver contained in the sensitin 
touting helotu tlic JcteiuiJiucni ui tire piutiuij be weighoi 
and compared with the same coating after the development 
of a picture, it will be found that the second contains eti 
times more silver than the first. 

Q. How do you account for this ? 

A. This augmentation of weight can only arise from the 
deposit of silver formed by the reducing agents. 
(To be continued.) 



Corns Ljmtiifnrf. 

TRANSPARENT POSITIVES OS GLASS. 

Sir, — In your notes to the above title last week, you sp- 
peared to arrive, by true induction from the huts preeeatw 
by foreign photographs, at the conclusion, that they b*i 
been copied from negatives by means of the camera, and not 
by saperporitioit. 

You may therefore be interested to learn, that after sunt 
experience, rather extensive for on amateur (extending to 
nearly a dozen gross) in the spring and summer of 1857. 1 
abandoned superposition, and took to copying by conUB 
entirely. The camera was mounted Up against a north 
window, looking through the pane, and the negative at the 
polar region of the sky ; the illumination of which, being 
much more constant throughout the day than any other pert 
of the heavens, enabled that most difficult point in photo- 
graphy, viz. length of exposure for successive copies fiw> 
the same negative, to be arrived at with some degree « . 
precision. 

To produce the best results, the right length of eipvo" 
is exceedingly important to hit ; for, if overdone, the lights 
are sure to be dulled when the darks are brought out vj 
development ; aud if underdone, there is no detail in &* 
bright parts. 

A very weak and transparent negative (as a plate origi- 
nally brought out to be viewed as an opaque positive) weald 
require only from two to three seconds, and with that, in- 
sisted by proper development afterward (pyrogaUic at 
silver) would produce something like perfect black is lb 
shadows, while the lights were almost as clear as the glo* 
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irith 6 seconds' exposure, the picture wu dingy 
k very dark and fogged negative, oil the other 
I need 3 or 4 minutes ; but still, in that case, 
g positive would be as flue and as refined as 
nds copy from the faint and clear negative, 
, would appear very similar. 
e results arc obtained when the chemicals are 
■II i but "fogging" has to be guarded against 
rdinary care. When the transparent positives 
1 for tie aitreotcai* , ii small amount of fogging 
i no great harm, lor it acts like the gronnd glass 
I slides ; but when they are used for the magic 
cued with electric or oxyhydrogen light, the 
jroach to fogging exerts the most prejudicial 
.■ optical picture projected on tho screen. 

understood that the medium operated on in all 
waa collodion (wet) ; and the developer, pyro- 
ed by silver: when there was too little of the 
int was rather inky and blue ; but as the silver 
ed, the shades became a pure black, producing 
mirable tones in the projected [rieture. 

some of my transparent [lositivcs on collodion 
iugh I say it, who should not say it) as line 
if that sort of photography ;is any that I have 
ie or abroad, showing [hcroiiiru what the method 
f; but, up to tho last, I have not succeeded in 
the occasional " fogging '' ti'ii'liiiiies of the bath 
gents employed. With every new negative, and 
ait day, some copies were lost before the right 
nld bo found : that however I could submit to, 
wmelhing that soon brought its own correction ; 
>us " fogging " that would sometimes arise when 
he chemicals in tho best state, this is what tires 
]irlt, and breaks one's heart. I despair of satia- 
e until you, Mr. Editor, have taken up the sub- 
gging" in your " Photographieal Dictionary," 
iscussed, not only the way to avoid it in a new 
le way also of keeping it down in old baths also, 
ding the many untoward influences which arise 
ire frequently and abundantly used, 
at, 1868. C. P. 8. 

■ L TEST FOR TRAVELLING rilOTOGRJJ>HKB0. 

R, — I herewith send you a small model of the 
e to you about. Yon must excuse the manner 
it is made. It will show you the plan, one 
recommend. The framework can bo made of 
wood, such as oak, which would render it less 
if madeof deal. The (cut stands up without being 
nd; only three thin cords fastened by pegs from 
has, 
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of the tent can be of what is called American 
h is light proof; tho rest of the tent to be 
ellow calico or tammy, with some other colour, 
lack calico, as an outward cover, having a small 
»*" )8* 12 in. out from off the outer one to faci- 



litate the developing, and the bath could be made fast at a 

{roper height to the upright pole, which is square- Below 
give you the dimensions of the woodwork, and cost of the 

I ling. - to be at A and 1). A to fall down when not 



Woodwork ... 
Almjrk'aii dolls 
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A Substitute for Cvanide of Potassium rs Be moving 
Staiss from the Skis. — As a substitute for oyanide of potas- 
sium in cleansing the hands from silver stains, the following 
mixture lias been suggested by a correspondent: — In a given 
quantity of distilled water dissolve 10 per cent, of chloride of 
ammonium, then add 10 per cent, of bichloride of meroury. 
This mixture may be preserved for any length of time in s 
stoppered bottle, which should be carefully labelled " poison ; " 
for, though quite harmless « lien applied in the skin — it doe* 
not poison by absorption like the cyanide — it is a very active 
poison when taken internally. It may alsu be used to remove 
the stains of nitrate of silver from wearing apparel of every 
description ; though its success U not so certain in the case of 
linen that lias been sent to the wash since being stained. When 
the stains on the hands arise from a mixture of gallic or pyro- 
gallic acid with the nitrate, the success of this recipe is lees 
certain ; the same, however, may be said of the cyanide of 
[iiilawliiin 

Salt in Antidote to Xitjute of Silvee.— There are t-o 
many photographers who are ignorant of the nature and quali- 
ties of the gubstmu-cs 11 lev u>e, that it may not bo without in- 
terest to them to be made a'i nrv ihut, in ilio event, of an intruder 
into their laboratory swallowing a piece of nitrate of silver, they 
have only to send to the kitchen for a remedy. " I was in the 
act," writes Dr. Oiouf, " of cauterising the pharynx of a child 
suffering from croup with a rather long pencil of nitrate of 
silver, when he closed his teeth tightly and bit off and swal- 
lowed about onc-wlii h of an oiiiirrofihi-. -i it .-lance. The situa- 
tion was very painful. The little sufferer, already weakened by 
the croup, and scarcely able to breathe, was rapidly sinking. 
I at once sent for some common salt, and administered a tea- 
spoonful in a cup of liianr, which happened to be standing 
there. We were obliged to udministor it through a funnel ; 
and, at the end of a minute, the child throw up a white curdy 
precipitate which proved to be chloride of aUser, insoluble, and 
consequently harmless. I repeated the operation five or six 
times, until the matter vomited contained no trace of poison, of 
iter, so that it was 
precipitate on being treated with 
salt. It is" worthy of note that none of the nitrate DM returned 
as such, the whole having been converted into chloride with 

marvellous rapidity Contrary to my expectation, there 

wu no gastric reaction. I had used about an mince of salt ; 
there would be no danger in using in a similar case as much ai 
three times that quantity. It should be administered in small 
doses frequently repeated, so that it may be all used in decom- 
posing the poison, and the juliiiiui-lnilinii c.jiitiuued until the 
matter rejected by the stomach Yields no precipitate on being 
treated with the salt. After this it is only necessary to give 
emollient drinks, and, if requisite, to sustain strength by tonics." 

Ml. Saront, of Scarborough, has introduced a useful im- 
provement in the production of photographic portraits. It 
consists in employing two or more negative portraits to pro- 
duce a positive portrait. The patentee usually proceeds by 
taking a negative portrait in which every portion of the figure 
excepting one is sacrificed, in order to obtain an accurate re- 
presentation of that one portion, say, for example, the head and 
neck ; and afterwards he takes another negative, in which the 
head and neck are sacrificed, in order that a correct representa- 
tion may be obtained of the person below the neck, including 
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tho bands and arms, or of those parts together with tho lower 
parta of the fijmrc ; nnd, in Inking tlif- -ccoiul portrait, in order 
that the hands may apjiear of the natural size, he removes the 
camera further hack (if llitr hand- be in advance of the other 

da of tho person), until it is about the same distance from tbc 
ds as it previously was front the head. Prom the two nega- 
lives thus obtained he print-. the positive picture, printing from 
the first negative the head and neck, stopping out the hands 
and other parts of the person by masks, as is well understood; 
and, from the second no^ntive, the hands, arms, and (if a third 
negative has not been taken) the lower parts of the figure nlso. 
— Mechanic*' Magazine. 

A foheigs contemporary contains the following singular 
narrative, on the authority of a pa|*r published at Dijon :— M. 
Badot died a short lime -in.,, after an iiluc-- rjf three months. 
He (Via in the habit, during his illness, of sitting at a window 
looking upon tho street, where he remained motionless for hours 
together watching the passers-by. The house opposite was 
inhabited by a M. Pcltrie, who was not a little surprised quite 
recently at seeing, to nil appearance, the pale, thin face of the 
defunct M. Badel looking out of the same pane of gloss. Great 
wan his emotion, not to use a stronger word. He called in some 
of his neighbours to whom the visage of tho deceased was 
familiar, and who likewise saw it distinctly. He then invited 
some men, whose tesiiniimy •■■■u\A not be doubted, toeometo 
his house, and who added their authority tu his statement. He 
then pointed out the apparition to the family of the deceased, 
who, after satisfying iheni.-elve. of it- csisliuice. bad the pane of 
glass removed immediately. " It is, therefore, beyond a doubt, 
that the glass hud taken the impression of the face of the sick 
man as if it had been doguerrcotyped— a phenomenon that 
might be explained, if on the side of the room opposite the 
window there had been annlher windniv, by which the solar rays 
could have fallen upon M. Badet ; but this was not the case, the 
room having only one window." 



|)b Olographic Holts Bttfl #ttoi». 

EttFLOYMEST OF A CAMERA AS A MAGIC UStUK, 

Sir, — Can you tell me whether all, or any of the lenses of 
a 3$ portrait combination could not also be used n3 the leua 
for a magic lantern, just to enable ute to show tolerably a 
photograph, aa au illustration of a subject at some private 
lectures ¥ 

2dly. What would bo the best way to print or take a pho- 
tograph for use in a lantern ? 

iklly. A question which I think may be useful to many 
beginners:— la there any way of removing stains from 
clothes some time after they have been made ? J. S. K. 

[The leua of a portrait combination is the very 
best that cau be used in a magic lantern ; and a little 
ingenuity will soon enable any one to make a very 
satisfactory instrument for throwing a magnified trans- 
parent photograph on a. screen. 

A transparent picture on glass must be first ob- 
tained (see vol. i. p. 22) ; tins should not be huger 
than the ordinary sized picture which the lens will 
well cover ; then place it in the position occupied by 
the sensitive plate, or ground glass, and fasten it there, 
so that light can pass (hrouyh it, but not get into the 
camera at the sides. Now place a bright lamp behind 
the picture, and a white screen in front of the camera, 
in the position usually occupied by the sitter, and the 
magnified image will be seen. Condensers and re- 
flectors may be used for concentrating the light on the 
picture ; or, if these are not at liand, a moderator or 
pamffine lamp willi the globe on may be placed close to 
it ; but, in any case, nil light but that which passes 
through the picture nnd camera must be carefully ex- 
cluded from the room. The focussing may be effected 



in the usual manner, and if the white screen be in the 
position originally occupied by the titter, and the small 
transparent positive be tin- exact size of the negative 
from which it was copied, the magnified picture will 
appear life size ; and if painted with transparent 
colours, will produce the most startling effecta. W« 
have beard of very serious results arising from an 
amateur having thoughtlessly exhibited at a private 
party in this way a coloured portrait of a deceased 
friend. The second and third queries are answered at 
pages 22 and 20.] 

TUE WAXEI1 PAPER PROCESS. 

Sir, — Will you kindly inform me, in an early number of 
the ' : PnoTOGRAPinc News," if there ia any modification 
of the waxed paper process, by which an interval of a week 
or ten days may be allowed to intervene between tlw 
exposure in the camera uttd the development ? If not, it 
would not beabadidea for some experimental photographers 
to endeavour to bit upon a plan to achieve that object. 
Prepared was paper, with tliia advantage, would be far 
better for tourists than any dry process ou glass, as the 
negatives would be almost as sharp — and fifty prepared 
sheets would not be as heavy aa, or more bulky than, half a 
dozen glass plates of a similar size. Having to develop 
within twenty-four hours from the time of exposure, and 
the development requiring large porcelain or glass trays, and 
taking so much time, are serious inconveniences to tour- 
ists, especially to pedestrians, who generally stop at a strange 
hotel every night, where such a tedious development cannot 
lie well carried on. As Irish Amatkub. 

Dublin. 

[According to ourex|jerienee in t he above beautiful process 
— and we have worked at it perliaps as much aa any one— fc 
only precaution necessary to be taken, when much time it to 
elapse between the exposure and development, is jJentiful 
washing. We never tried many experiment* with the 
express view of ascertaining how long the sensitive paper 
might be kept; but if washed in two changes of dietJlwl 
water, and then carefully dried, and shielded from theligat 
in blotting paper, ten days or a fortnight may safely He 
allowed toclapsel-etwci'ii rendering sensitive and develop. 
The exposure may take place at any time in that fortnight, 
and the exposed sheets can h_- kept in safety for the rewatwlo 
of the time.] 

ELECTRO -PI .AT1NG OLP DAaVEKREOTYPE PLATES. 

Sir, — I should think it a great favour if you would Ij- 1 
inc know, through your 1L PnoTOGitAPHiC News," tW 
receipt to make solution of silver for electro -plating will" 
the galvanic battery plates for daguerreotype. — Yono ' 
respectfully, D. E. 

[Dissolve chloride or cyanide of silver in a solutioa of 
cyanide of potassium, in the proportion of 3 parta of the 
latter to 1 of either of the former. 

The strength of the solution is not of much oonaequewe. 
A convenient strength will Ihj fur the solution to contain oae 
fiftieth of its weight of silver . It has recently been found that 
when cyanide of potassium is used as the solvent, it gradual^ 
decomposes, with formation of carbonate of potasea, whicl 
interferes somewhat with the regularity of the precipitation- 
To obviate this, cyanide of calcium has been recommended 
as the solvent; the carbonate of lime resulting from it* 
decomposition falls to the bottom, and does not interfere 
with the process. Plates when silvered in this solution htve 
a dead appearance, and will require to be burnished. Iti* 
a curious fact, that if a very amah" portion of bisulphidacX 
earbou be added to the bath, the silver will be depostW" 
perfectly bright, and with the metallic lustre. A few drop* 
of the bisulphide may be added to a pint of plating eolation* 
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rod after well agitating, and allowing to stand for 24 hours, 
the bath will be ready for use. 

The battery to be used for this purpose may be a single 
cell of Smee's construction, the size and strength must of 
course vary with the area of the surface to be silvered.] 



ARTIFICIAL LIGHT FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

Sot, — I see in No. 5, that a correspondent, signing himself 
* Subscriber," wishes for information on the subject of arti- 
ficial light for photographic purposes. 

I send you the following means of producing an intense 
light at a cheap rate: — Provide zinc tubes, § or J of an inch 
in diameter ; ram full of bengal- or signal-light composition, 
a recipe for which was given in a recent number of the 
" Photographic News." On being fired, the combustion 
of the zinc, along with the composition, throws out an 
intense light, of great actinic power ; the fumes arising from 
it moat be avoided, as they are extremely deleterious. 

This is rather similar to the Photogen, but is, I think, 
in improvement, as the composition does not burn with 
nch great rapidity when confined in the tubes as it does in 
a loose state. 

Tour correspondent does not state for what purpose he 
requires artificial light, whether for copying or portraiture ? 
For the latter, I do not think it would be so advantageous, 
in consequence of the glare incidental to all such lights. 

For printing collodion transparencies, I have no doubt it 

voold do extremely well. I have not used it for this purpose, 

but merely throw it out as a hint for the benefit of your 

nnmerous readers. 
I must give you my meed of praise. Your journal unites 

ill the good qualities of a scientific magazine, and will prove 
I ionhaWe to all photographers. — I am, yours truly, 
19 Glayor. - T.B. 

OX COPYINO PAINTINGS BY MEANS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear Sir, — I have perused many photographic works, 
fed made many inquiries of practical photographers upon a 
point which, I believe, if you could elucidate, you would 
indeed oblige many of your readers — your humble servant 
among the number. Do you think it possible to copy an oil 
pictae, so as to give the necessary representation of distance, 
vita all that beautiful gradation of tints used to obtain it in 
tahcape painting? Suppose, as an illustration, I wish to 
wpj a heath-scene, represented in the picture as under a 
tteiky with fleecy clouds: now, the foreground is a rich, 
kown heath, and the distance terminates with a range of 
Woe Mils, almost melting into air, giving a beautiful and 
fctund effect. Now, would the blue of the distance and 
*ky— being so much more energetic in its influence upon the 
soauVe pate than the white clouds — alter the position of 
the tints, and the more retiring become the most prominent ; 
tod would not the whole of the yellow gradations in the 
foreground, if not wholly lost, become far too faint ? So that 
it seems to me to be almost an impossibility to obtain an 
uact counterpart of an oil painting. For instance, do you 
think it would be possible to photograph truly one of 
ftraer's gorgeous sunsets ? An article treating upon this, or 
to invitation to some of your artistic correspondents for a 
contribution on this subject, would, I am sure, be very 
Whotne to most of your subscribers. — I remain, your 
fodient servant and subscriber, An Inquirer. 

I [An answer to this query will be found in our first column.] 



FRENCH BACKGROUNDS. 



Diar Sir, — In a recent impression of the " News," I 
^d one of your correspondents wishes to know the plan of 
inking a French background. The plan adopted by most 
PQfcsnonals is as follows : — Take the negative, never mind 
vfcttfce background is. Having done so, print a copy, and 
°* the figure carefully out ; this may be managed, very 



nicely with a small pair of scissors : then take that part 
from which the figure is cut ; place it in the pressure frame, 
printed side downward, of course ; lay the negative upon it, 
and, by holding it up to the light, adjust it with the thumbs, 
so as to cut off all but the figure. Thus printed, it will give 
a white background. Now lay it on the outside of the 
pressure frame (there are frames sold expressly for this pur- 
pose, but this plan will answer) ; place the figure cut from 
the first proof— which is called the dummy — nicely on the 
last printed one ; lay a plate of glass on them to keep them 
in contact ; expose again to the light, and, with a jriece of 
card, you may produce any shade you please. W . C. 

Jpsivich. 

VARNISH FOR NEGATIVES. 

Dear Sir, — Your correspondent, " Veritas," in No. 3 of 
the " News," wishes to know of a good varnish for negatives. 
I am not acquainted with the French article mentioned 
there in your answer to him ; but if he will try the following, 
he will, I think, find it to answer perfectly :— Good shell-lac, 
30 grains ; rectified spirit of wine, 1 ounce : dissolve and 
filter. 

The plate requires to be warmed before the varnish is 
applied ; it also requires to be held before the fire while 
drying, which takes a few seconds. Should the varnish, 
made according to the above formula, be either too thick or 
too thin, the remedy is simple and evident. 

I should have written you before this time on this matter, 
but your number, owing to some neglect of my bookseller, 
has just come to hand. — Yours truly, 

Bertie, iV.J5. x. C. 

SPOTS ON COLLODION POSITIVES. — REMOVAL OF THE BLACK 
VARNISH FROM GLASS POSITIVES. 

Dear Sir, — I am extremely obliged for the information 
ou have afforded me at page 35 of your valuable journal ; 
but you will doubtless like to know I had previously cor- 
rected the defect, by adding 1 ounce of silver dissolved in 
5 ounces of water to the bath, and that, ever since then, the 
pictures have come out admirably. Prior to the addition 
mine was a 30-grain bath, slightly iodised, and only about 
three weeks old. 

With reference to removing black varnish from glass 
positives, I have found that by pouring a little of the com- 
mon crystal varnish sold in the shops over the black varnish, 
it causes fluidity immediately, and can be removed with a 
cloth. — Yours much obliged, 

Pentonvilk. J. C. W. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

Dear Sir, — 1. The following is a good recipe for a power- 
ful white light for night photography : — 

Nitrate of potassa 7 parts. 

Sulphur 2 

Black sulphuret of autimony l 

lied oxide of lead l 

Let all the ingredients be very dry, and the nitrate of potass 
not too finely pounded. 
2. Has any one attempted a photograph of the comet ? 
I am, dear sir, your well-wisher, Churk. 



I 






FORMULA FOR FRENCH SPIRIT VARNI8H. 

A correspondent has favoured us with the following recipe 
in answer to an inquiry made in a previous number : 

Sir,— In the third number of the " News," p. 36, you 
ask for the recipe of the spirit varnish imported from France. 
The following, I believe, is nearly, if not quite the same :— 



Spirits of wine 
Gum sandrach 
Beat gum mastic ... 



1 pint. 
4 ounce*. 
£ ounce. 



Yours truly, Nit. Sil. 
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ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 
To Copy End ba vinos, &c, Full Size. — Forward asks 

how to take a full-sized copy of an old picture. The body of the 
camera must be lengthened until the lens is distant from the 
focussing glass exactly double its natural focal length. The 
picture to be copied must then bo placed tho same distance in 
front of the lens, and it will be represented on tho ground glass 
of its natural sue. The stop, in the case of a landscape lens, 
should be placed nearer (he leas than usual ; and, if a partial 
combination bo used, it should be between the lenses. (We 
hardly understand the other queries.) 

Ripple Masks on Collodion.— P. F. P. has inclosed a 
print from a collodion negative which is covered with diagonal 
ripple marts similar to fine scratches, about one-fiftieth of an 
inch apart. This appearance might be caused by inattention to 
several points. In the first place, if Ihe glass plate bo uot judi- 
ciously rocked after the collodion has been poured back into the 
bottle, similar marks will take place ; too much pyrosyliuc in 
the collodion, or using the latter down to the dregs, might 
produce them. The most likely cause Li, however, the presence 
of water in the collodion, introduced in, tho ether (by using 
waehed ether before it is rectified), or by employing too dilute 
alcohol. The second picture is " fading away " through insuffi- 
cient washing. 

Dabk Vehicle fob Stoppiko .out SjCieb of Papeb 
Nboatives. — If. M. asks whether it is possible to obtain a 
dark vehicle which can be worked properly on waxed paper 
negatives, to darken skies, or otherwise improve them, wo 
have not succeeded very well by employing paint for this pur- 
pose ; we think a preferable plan is, to print a positive on plain 
salted paper, and then, without fixing, cut out the sky carefully 
with a sharp pair of scissors, and fasten it on to the back of the 
faulty negative. 

FOTHEBGILL's Process.— Many of our correspondents have 
asked us for information on this subject. We would gladly give 
the results of our experience ; but, as many of our readers have 
no doubt had much greater practice in it than ourselves, we 
should consider it a favour if they would come forward with the 
required information, and assist both our correspondents and 
ourselves at the same time. 

Cohvebtinu Positives into Negatives.— Q. £ V.— In 
preparing the solution recommended by Maxwell Lyte for con- 
verting positives into negatives, the strong hydrochloric acid 
should be diluted with six times its bulk of water, and then 
as much bichloride of mercury dissolved in this as it will take 
up. (Your other queries have been already answered.) 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»• We are daily expecting a Photoglyphic Steel Plait, kindly 
engraved by Mr. Talbot e.rprtiily for the Photoobaphic News. 
At toon si vie receive it ice ihall have imprcttiont printed, and 
ittue a copytcith each Number of our Paper, This tee hope to 
be able to do with the next veei't Number. We hope to be able to give 
at the tame lime Mr. Talbott full deecriptwn of the procett. 



is to depend oi 
ting. The pr 



satisfactorily made out tho cause ; it i 

state of dryness of the plate before exciting. The process 

was a very good one at the time of publishing, but we have 

now given it up for more recent and superior ones. Try 

Fothergill's. 

J. W. C— We are obliged for the information, and have made 
use of it in another part of the " News." The piece of 
camphor may be as large as a pea, and should be placed in 
the filtered solution ; the latter will then keep for six months 
at least, so a good stock of solution may be prepared at once. 

C. L. S. — Tour fixing solution was not strong enough ; add 
double the quantity of hyposulphite of soda. 

OTAI.— Perhaps a touch of black varnish would fill up the 
holes and scratches on your negatives if in the sky. The 
hand and experience of a good artist, however, would be re- 
quired if the faults were in the more important parts of the 
negative. — We can onlv explain the phenomenon mentioned by 
the supposition that the glass had been marked in some way 
or other with the figure before the picture had been taken. 



II: U sometimes excessively difficult to remove such stains 
fruiu glass ; they seem to have eaten into the substance. 

.1.1' .—Leave out the nitric acid in your formula for the deve- 
loping solution ; or, better still, try the recipe given at p. IS. 

Alhuuen.— 1. It depends on how you have recovered it. 
± An article will shortly appear on the subject. 3. If kept in 
glass or porcelain, no ; if in gutta perchn, yes. i. We 
cannot possibly tell. 5. Very slightly acid. 

J. Pol'NCEY.— 1. The print shall be sent as soon as it is returned 
by the person who now has it. 

CnmrBGUS. — A portrait lens should have small stops to fit in 
front of the first lens, and it will then do for views, although 
not quite so well as a proper view lens. The difficulty men- 
tioned cannot be well remedied. With respect to the pro- 
, .is named, wo prefer that marked No. 2. 

W, D. W.— Were the robe* white or black ? Wo presume the 
former, and should theu recommend, in order to avoid the 
fogging, employing a medium-tinted background, and ■ 
-u«:iUer stop to the lens. 

A. 11.— Wo hope to bo able to give the required information in 
iHL early number. 

A. R. K. L.— The only cause we can imagine is, the possible 
.race of a bromide in large quantities in the oollodioa, 
Vmir formula? are good. 

Amatkcb.— A negative bath should be used. The gradual ac- 
cumulation of acetate of soda in the bath would tend to put 
it out of order. 

Reoi/lab Scbscbibbb, Chelsea. — Would not our advertisiug 
rutumusbemore suitable for your case? We cannot undertskt 
in mention such things in the t>ody of the "Nbws." 

A L.t N'CABHiHE Lao.— Try the formulas given at pp. 33 and It 

Delta. — 1. Yes. 2. We have seen Indian-rubber gloves fot 
Che purpose. Remember, " A cat in gloves catches no mlM." 
Ii. We have used a still for preparing distilled water, andenw 
[in- rectifying alcohol, without the thought of excise offlosn 
, „i ; ring our head; but we do not know whether we may M 
l.u , been liablo to some severe penalty. 

A Well-wishes. — 1 . Add a few drops of acetic acid to auk 
oi vBur baths ; that will cure them. 2 and 3. Already ta- 
twoed in recent numbers. 4. The order of mixing is inuu- 
lerial. 6. TOie object of adding nitrate of potaasa to ftr 
1 ■ loping solution containing sulphate of iron, is to prwhw 
a riilrate of iron by double decomposition. (Vide our "Cbt- 
mistry.") 

A Ndvicb.— Add a little alcohol to your collodion. If « 
nnilfirstoodyour description rightly, that will remedy the salt 

Dilemma.— Your cyanide of potassium is either too impure* 
la ,veak to dissolve tha iodide of silver. Try hypo. 

M. N.— We fancy the honey was not quite pure. Wesassrts* 
(but seldom) have met with the effect you mention. Am • 
Urn drops of acetic acid to it. 

G. II.— 1. Add a few drops of acetio acid to your bath. 2. n » 
do not know any good plan. 

A. L.— P.— Agnes.— Collodion.— A Sobscbibbb.— !«*.- 
( i in- correspoudents will see that it is out of our power to swt 
them the trouble which is indispensable in mastering » 
principles of any science. 

The information required by the following correspondent! 11 
. Lilior such as we are unable to give, or it has sppearsd 111 
recent numbers of the " PhotoOBaphic NzWBi B —J.8.- 
■Iliii.-WilUams.-Young Photographer (Halifax).-*. B- 
— J. T.— A Reader and Scotsman (try FothergiU's).— B.ti 
Cheltenham. 

Communications declined with thanks;— F.W.— A.L.^ Aia»- 
—J. 1. 3. 

Ik Typk.-T. Barrett.-W.D.-E. W. B.-J. S. P.-U"; 
ramus— R.W.H.— Perseverance.— Z.— R.D.— An AqurtJ" 
Ei, raver.— H. D— Nit. Sil.— H. C— J. C. I,.— Y<MM 
\ u .teur.— W. B. N. ft— T. Gulliver.— P. H.— A. M.- 
I' lest— AnF. C. 8.— J. B. 



Oii account of the immense number of important letters » 
receive, we oannot promise immediate answers to queri* «• 
tin general interest. ^_^___^__„ 
•-* All editorial communications should be add re ss* d te afr- 
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OPTION OF MR FOX TALBOT'S NEW 
CESS OF PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 

e been favoured by Mr. Fox Talbot with the following 
ion of his new invention, taken from the specification 
wtent which has just been enrolled. 
) process described in this specification, to which I 
ven the name of ' Photoglyphic Engraving,' is per- 
in the following manner : — 

his invention, I employ plates of steel, copper, or zinc, 
are commonly used by engravers. Before using a 
s surface should be well cleaned ; it should then be 
with a linen cloth dipped in a mixture of caustic 
i whiting, in order to remove any remaining trace of 
as. The plate is then to be rubbed dry with another 
oth. This process is then to be repeated; after 
he plate is in general sufficiently clean. 
)rder to engrave a plate, I first cover it with a sub- 
which is sensitive to light. This is prepared as 
— About a quarter of an ounce of gelatine is dis- 
i eight or ten ounces of water, by the aid of heat, 
solution is added about one ounce, by measure, of a 
d solution of bichromate of potash in water, and the 
is strained through a linen cloth. The best sort of 
for the purpose is that used by cooks and con- 
re, and commonly sold under the name of gelatine, 
alt of this, isinglass may be used, but it does not 
ao well. Some specimens of isinglasB have an acidity 
lightly corrodes and injures the metal plates. If this 
< occurs, ammonia should be added to the mixture, 
ill be found to correct it. This mixture of gelatine 
liromate of potash keeps good for several months, 
o the antiseptic and preserving power of the bi- 
e. It remains liquid and ready for use at any time 
he summer months ; but in cold weather it becomes 
aid has to be warmed before using it : it should be 
a cupboard or dark place. The proportions given 
e convenient, but they may be considerably varied 
injuring the result. The engraving process should 
d on in a partially darkened room, and is performed 
8 : — A little of this prepared gelatine is poured on 
i to be engraved, which is then held vertical, and the 
>us liquid allowed to drain off at one of the corners 
late. It is held in a horizontal position over a spirit 
hich soon dries the gelatine, which is left as a thin 
a pale yellow colour, covering the metallic surface, 
erally bordered with several narrow bands of pris- 
lours. These colours are of use to the operator, by 
him to judge of the thinness of the film : when it 
thin, the prismatic colours are seen over the whole 
of the plate. Such plates often make excellent 
igs ; nevertheless, it is perhaps safer to use gelatine 
rich are a little thicker. Experience alone can guide 
•ator to the best result. The object to be engraved 
laid on the metal plate, and screwed down upon it in 



a photographic copying frame. Such objects may be either 
material substances, as lace, the leaves of plants, &c., or they 
may be engravings, or writings, or photographs, &c, &c. 
The plate bearing the object upon it is then to be placed in 
the sunshine, for a space of time varying from one to several 
minutes, according to circumstances; or eke, it may be 
placed in common daylight, but of course for a long time, 
As in other photographic processes, the judgment of the 
operator is here called into play, and his experience guides 
him as to the proper time of exposure to the light. When 
the frame is withdrawn from the light, and the object 
removed from the plate, a faint image is seen upon it — the 
yellow colour of the gelatine having turned brown wherever 
the light has acted. This process, so far as I have yet 
described it, is, in all essential respects, identical with that 
which I described in the specification of my former patent 
for improvements in engraving, bearing date the 29th 
October, 1852. 

" The novelty of the present invention consists in the im- 
proved method by which the photographic image, obtained 
in the manner above described, is engraved upon the metal 
plate. The first of these improvements is as follows:— I 
formerly supposed that it was necessary to wash the plate, 
bearing the photographic image, in water, or in a. mixture of 
water and alcohol, which dissolves only those portions of the 
gelatine on which the light has not acted : and I believe 
that all other persons who have employed this method of 
engraving, by means of gelatine and bichromate of potash, 
have followed the same method, viz., that of washing the 
photographic image. But however carefully this process is 
conducted, it is frequently found, when the plate is again 
dry, that a slight disturbance of the image has occurred, 
which, of course, is injurious to the beauty of the result ; 
and, I have now ascertained, that it is not at all necessary 
to wash the photographic image; on the contrary, much 
more beautiful engravings are obtained upon plates which 
have not been washed, because the more delicate lines and 
details of the picture have not been at all disturbed. The 
process which I now employ is as follows : — When the plate, 
bearing the photographic image, is removed from the copying 
frame, I spread over its surface, carefully and very evenly, a 
little finely-powdered gum copal (in default of which com- 
mon resin may be employed). It is much easier to spread 
this resinous powder evenly upon the surface of the gelatine, 
than it is to do so upon the naked surface of a metal plate. 
The chief error the operator has to guard against is, that of 
putting on too much of the powder : the best results are 
obtained by using a very thin layer of it, provided it is 
uniformly distributed. If too much of the powder is laid 
on it impedes the action of the etching liquid. When the 
plate has been thus very thinly powdered with copal, it is 
held horizontally over a spirit lamp in order to melt the 
copal ; this requires a considerable heat. It might be sup- 
posed that this heating of the plate, after the formation of 
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a delicate photographic image upon it, would disturb and 
injure that image ; but it has no such effect. The melting 
of the copal is known by the change of colour. The plate 
should then be withdrawn from the lamp, and suffered to 
cool. This process may be called the laying an aquatint 
ground upon the gelatine, and I believe it to be a new pro- 
cess. In the common mode of laying an aquatint ground, 
the resinous particles are laid upon the naked surface of the 
metal, before the engraving is commenced. The gelatine 
being thus covered with a layer of copal, disseminated uni- 
formly and in minute particles, the etching liquid is to be 
poured on. This is prepared as follows: — Muriatic acid, 
otherwise called hydrochloric acid, is saturated with peroxide 
of iron, as much as it will dissolve with the aid of heat. 
After straining the solution, to remove impurities, it is 
evaporated till it is considerably reduced in volume, and is 
then poured off into bottles of a convenient capacity ; as it 
cools it solidifies into a brown semi-crystalline mass. The 
bottles are then well-corked up, and kept for use. I shall 
call this preparation of iron by the name of perchloride of 
iron in the present specification, as I believe it to be identical 
with the substance described by chemical authors under that 
name — for example, see 'Turner's Chemistry,' fifth edition, 
page 537 ; and by others called permuriate of iron — for 
example, see 'Brande's Manual of Chemistry, 1 second 
edition, vol. ii. page 117. 

" It is a substance very attractive of moisture. When a 
little of it is taken from a bottle, in the form of a dry 
powder, and laid upon a plate, it quickly deliquesces, 
absorbing the atmospheric moisture. In solution in water, 
it forms a yellow liquid in small thicknesses, but chestnut- 
brown in greater thicknesses. In order to render its mode 
of action in photographic engraving more intelligible, I will 
first state, that it can be very usefully employed in common 
etching; that is to say, that if a plate of copper, steel, or 
zinc is covered with an etching ground, and lines are traced 
on it with a needle's point, so as to form any artistic subject ; 
then, if the solution of perchloride of iron is poured on, it 
quickly effects an etching, and does this without disengaging 
bubbles of gas, or causing any smell ; for which reason it is 
much more convenient to use than aquafortis, and also be- 
cause it does not injure the operator's hands or his clothes if 
spilt upon them. It may be employed of various strengths 
for common etching, but requires peculiar management for 
photoglyphic engraving ; and, as the success of that mode of 
engraving chiefly turns upon this point, it should be well 
attended to. 

" Water dissolves an extraordinary quantity of perchloride 
of iron, sometimes evolving much heat during the solution. 
I find that the following is a convenient way of proceeding : — 

" A bottle (No. 1) is filled with a saturated solution of 
perchloride of iron in water. 

" A bottle (No. 2) with a mixture, consisting of five or six 
parts of the saturated solution and one part of water. 

" And a bottle (No. 8) with a weaker liquid, consisting of 
equal parts of water and the saturated solution. Before 
attempting an engraving of importance, it is almost essential 
to make preliminary trials, in order to ascertain that these 
liquids are of the proper strengths. These trials I shall 
therefore now proceed to point out. I have already explained 
how the photographic image is made on the surface of the 
gelatine, and covered with a thin layer of powdered copal 
or p'-in. whHi is then melted by holding the plate over a 



lamp. When the plate has become perfectly cold, it is 
ready for the etching process, which is performed as follows : — 
A small quantity of the solution in bottle No. 2, viz., that 
consisting of five or six parts of saturated solution to one of 
water, is poured upon the plate, and spread with a camel- 
hair brush evenly all over it. It is not necessary to make a 
wall of wax round the plate, because the quantity of liquid 
employed is so small that it has no tendency to run off the 
plate. The liquid penetrates the gelatine wherever the light 
has not acted on it, but it refuses to penetrate those parts 
upon which the light has sufficiently acted. It is upon this 
remarkable fact that the art of photoglyphic engraving is 
mainly founded. In about a minute the etching is seen to 
begin, which is known by the parts etched turning dark 
brown or black, and then it spreads over the whole plate— 
the details of the picture appearing with great rapidity in 
every quarter of it. It is not desirable that this rapidity 
should be too great, for, in that case, it is necessary to stop 
the process before the etching has acquired sufficient depth 
(which requires an action of some minutes' duration). If, 
therefore, the etching, on trial, is found to proceed too 
rapidly, the strength of the liquid in bottle No. 2 must be 
altered (by adding some of the saturated solution to it) 
before it is employed for another engraving ; but if, on the 
contrary, the etching fails to occur after the lapse of some 
minutes, or if it begins, but proceeds too slowly, this is a sign 
that the liquid in bottle No. 2 is too strong, and too nearly 
approaching saturation. To correct this, a little water 
must be added to it before it is employed for another engrar- 
ing. But, in doing this, the operator must take notice, that 
a very minute quantity of water added often makes a great 
difference, and causes the liquid to etch very rapidly. He 
will therefore be careful, in adding water, not to do so too 
freely. When the proper strength of the solution in bottle 
No. 2 has thus been adjusted, which generally requires three 
or four experimental trials, it can be employed with security. 
Supposing then, that it has been ascertained to be of the 
right strength, the etchingis commenced as above mentioned, 
and proceeds till all the details of the picture have become 
visible, and present a satisfactory appearance to the eye of 
the operator, which generally occurs in two or three 
minutes ; the operator stirring the liquid all the time with a 
camel-hair brush, and thus slightly rubbing the surface of 
the gelatine, which has a good effect. When it seems likely 
that the etching will improve no further, it must be stopped. - 
This is done by wiping off the liquid with cotton wool, and 
then rapidly pouring a stream of cold water over the plate, 
which carries off all the remainder of it. The plate is then 
wiped with a clean linen cloth, and then rubbed with soft 
whiting and water to remove the gelatine. The etching is 
then found to be completed. 4 

" I will now describe another etching process, very slightly 
differing from the former, which I often use. When the 
plate is ready for etching, pour upon it a small quantity of 
the liquid (No 1 — the saturated solution). This should be 
allowed to rest upon the plate one or two minutes. It has 
no very apparent effect, but it acts usefully in hardening the 
gelatine. It is then poured off from the plate, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of solution (No 2) is poured on. This affects 
the etching in the manner before described : and, if this 
appears to be quite satisfactory, nothing further is required 
to be done. But it often happens, that certain faint portions 
of the engraving — such as distant mountains or buildings in 
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K landscape — refuse to appear ; and as the eugraving would 
be imperfect without tliem, I recommend the operator, in 
that case, to take some of the weak liquid (No. 3) in a little 
saucer ; and, without pouring off the liquid (No. 2) which 
b etching the picture, to touch with a camel-hair brush, dipt 
in liquid (No. 3), those points of the picture where he wishes 
lor an increased effect. This simple process often causes the 
vished-for details to appear, and that, sometimes, with great 
rapidity, so that caution is required in the operator, in using 
tins weak solution (No. 3) especially, lest the etching liquid 
should penetrate to the parts which ought to remain white: 
hat, in skilful hands, its employment cannot fail to be 
■dvantageous, for it brings out soft and faint shadings 
which improve the engraving, and which would otherwise 
probably dc lost. Experience is requisite in this, as in most 
other delicate operations connected with photography; but 
1 have endeavoured clearly to explain the leading principles 
of this new process of engraving, according to the method 
1 have hitherto found the moat successful."" 

H. F. Tai.hot. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENGRAVING. 

As Mr. Fox Talbot's discovery I wis evented considerable 
interest in the scientific world, a brief synopsis of what has 
hitherto been done would seem to be a fitting sequence to 
tbeftill description we have given above. 

The first who appears to have had any idea of heliographic 
sparing was Nicephore Niepce. According to M. Aimu 
Girard the first proof taken Iry him hy means of this process 
bisra date 1827, some dozen years before the discovery 
if photography. This process, which is now almost for- 
(utteo, was very simple ; it consisted in spreading a tliiu 
Iwer of bitumen of Judea upon a copper or pewter plate, 
which was then placed in the camera, where it was allowed to 
reraiin some hours, until it had received the impression of 
the external object.- towards which the lens was directed. 
On orthtlrawing the plate it wax submitted to the action of the 
essence of lavender, which dissolved the portions of the 
bitumen not acted upon by the light, leaving the metal bare, 
*!iile theremaijiiiij.' bitumen reproduced die design. Pass- 
ing the plate afterwards through an acid solution it was found 
thit it had eaten hollows in the metallic plate, while the 
Mber parte were preserved hy the protecting varnish. Such 
*•* the process that M. Niejicc revealed t..' Daguerre when 
«* entered into a partnership with him. Niepce died in 
1*33, after struggling twenty years, during which he spent 
nit time and money in endeavouring to perfect his discovery, 
poor and almost unknown. 

Six yaws later, that is in 1839, M. Daguerre made the 
iliscovery public. In the meantime he had considerably im- 
proved on Nicpce's process, but the discovery of photography 
ltd to the abandonment of the process for some years. 

The next process to which \va shall refer is that of M. 
'inn. He took adaguerreau plate and submitted it to the 
•etion of a mixture of nil vie, nil ran-. Mid hydrochloric acids, 
*lich did not affect the whites of the picture lint attacked 
the blacks with a resulting formation of adherent chloride of 
sher, which speedily arrested the action of the acid. This 
he removed by a solution of ammonia, and the action of the 
uid wag continued, and this process he continued until a 
Inehr engraved plate was the result ; but the lines of this 

ewere not deep enough to allow of prints being taken 
it; and to remedy this, he covered the plate with some 
frjhig oil and then wiping it from the surface, left it to 
■trr in the hollows. Re afterwards submitted the plate to an 
*lWro-chemical process which covered the raised parts with 
P*i, leaving the hollows in which the varnish remained 
^touched. On the completion of the gilding this varnish 
*w removed by means of caustic potash, and the surface of 
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the plate coveved with grains ih gmi-nrc producing what is 
technically termed nt/iitiiini j: round, mid the deepening of the 
lines proceeded with by means of the acid. The daguerrean 
platewasbythe.se means converted into an engraved plate, 
but as it was silver it would liavc worn out very soon ; to 
obviate wliich an impression was taken on copper by an 
electro -chemical process, which could of course be renewed 
when it showed signs of wear. 

On the 29th of Oct., 1862, Mr. Fox Talbot patented his 
process, which was some what similar to that which has been 
subsequently adopted by MM. Pretsch anil Poitevin, as 
regards the substance first used — viz., a mixture of bichro- 
mate of potash and gelatine — but the remaining portion of 
the process was conducted on the same principle, though in 
a different manuer, to that of M. Fizeau ; but Mr. Fox 
Talbot's new discovery lias so completely thrown his previous 
one in the shade that we need not describe it. 

In 1853 M. Niepce do St. Victor, the nephew of Nice- 
phore Nicpct\ tool; tip his uncle's plan, anil with the assist- . 
nnce of M. l.cmaitre — who had also assisted his uncle — 
endeavoured to perfect it : but, though he modified and 
improved it, hi» success van not very great ; it was always 
found necessary to have the assistance of an engraver to 
complete (lie plate. 

After this many others, among whom may be enumerated 
MM. Lercbours, i.emereiev, Itanvswil. I'avanne, and finally 
Poitevin, endeavoured to obtain a design by similar means 
on stone. The last appears to have succeeded. His method 
is based on the chemical reaction of light on a mixture of 
gelatine and bichromate of potash. This mixture, which 
when made is perfectly soluble in water, Incomes insoluble 
after exposure to the light. His mode of proceeding is as fol- 
lows: — Hespreails the mixture on the stone, and after drying 
lays the negntive Upon it and exposes it to the light. After 
a suitable exposure the negative in removed, and the portions 
nut acted upun by the light are washed away with water, 
mid the design remains with the property of taking the ink 
like an ordinary lithographic crayon. The stone is then 
transferred to the press and |> roofs Uaken in the usual way. 
It is said that excellent pictures have been obtained from 
the stone after yod copies bad Keen pulled. 

The process of M. Charles Xiigiv, which at the present 
moment excites so much attention in Paris, is more compli- 
cated than the preceding, hut yields snperior results. His 
process appears to be not unlike that of M. Fiseau. Ho 
cmploysi acids to eat the lines into tin- plate, and at a certain 
stage of the process it is submitted to the action of a gal- 
vanic bath which plates it with copper, silver, or gold, 
according to circumstances. By his process the half-tones 
are produced with move delicacy than l>y any similar one 
except, as we think, the new process of .Mr. Fox Talbot. 
Our readers, however, will be in a position to judge for 
themselves when we arc able, through the kindness of the 
latter gentleman, to present them with a print from a plate 
engraved by his process. 



ON DRY COLLODION. 

Tnr, attention of most photographers hu been for a long 
time past directed to the subject of dry collodion, and the 
numerous experiments and researches to which it has given 
rise prove the deep interest which is felt in this process. 
The inconveniences inherent in the employment of wet col- 
lodion in out-of-door operations arc so numerous, as to 
render its use almost impussible. In fact, if we want to 
take a picture of a monument or a landscape, we require a 
tent, and so many "tlier things, that it is difficult to move 
about with them ;' hence the reason why the questions of the 
preserved collodion and dry colli idioii have occupied so much 
Bpaee in photographic journals. Wo term those collo- 
dions preserved which are covered with a layer of gelatine, 
gum, or any similar substance. I have very little confidence 
m the different processes Uuit have been described, the 
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molts of which, in the first place, leave much to be desired, 
and have the further disadvantage of complicating the easy 
and simple operation of the collodion ; if we must complicate 
the operation by other manipulations, it would be better to 
recur to albumen, or simply adhere to the Taupenot process, 
which, whatever may be said to the contrary, possesses in- 
disputable merit. I have recently seen proofs obtained, by 
means of this process, by a very able amateur, M. Lejeune, 
of Vie-sur-Seifle, and I sincerely congratulate him on the 
success of his labours, which redound as much to his credit 
as to that of the process. 

The Taupenot method, like all other inventions, has had 
its defenders and detractors; generally, however, it was 
favourably received, inasmuch as it, at the same time, con- 
tented the partisans of collodion and those of albumen : the 
alliance of the two rivals was consummated, they joined 
hands, and agreed to journey together. Alas ! this entente 
cordiale was not of long duration ; the collodiqn, which had 
at first consented to take the first steps in the dry way pro- 
tected by albumen, soon wanted to walk alone. Abbe Dee- 
prate, MM. Duboscq , Franck de Villecholles, Herman Krone, 
<otf Dresden, Clifford, of London, and, finally, M. Quinet, 
one after the other pointed out the virtues of dry collodion. 

All collodion suitably iodised is capable of giving proofs 
by the dry method, especially after being strengthened with 
a slight dose of resin ; the collodionised glass is sensitised in 
a bath of nitrate of silver at 6 per cent., then washed per- 
fectly in two or three waters, and afterwards dried in dark- 
ness. MM. Robiquet and Duboscq use yellow amber in- 
stead of resin ; but I prefer resin, as it dissolves more easily 
in collodion than amber. According to the Abbe* Dcsprats 
the exposure in the camera is not much longer in the dry 
method than in the wet ; but I do not share that opinion : 
experience has shown me that dry collodion is two or three 
times less sensitive than the wet collodion ; but that is of 
little importance in my estimation, dry collodion being in- 
tended exclusively for the reproduction of inanimate 
objects. 

An English photographer, Mr. Clifford, recommends the 
washing of the collodionised glass with common beer, con- 
taining 8 per cent, of nitrate of silver, and 2 per cent, of 
acetic acid. Mr. Clifford professes to preserve his glasses in 
this way for four or five days; but this method does not 
appear to merit any great attention : the argentiferous beer 
with must, of necessity, leave on the collodionised glass free 
nitrate of silver, while it cannot be too often repeated, that one 
of the essential conditions of the success of the dry collodion 
is precisely the elimination of every trace of nitrate of silver 
by repeated washings. A very able operator, M. Herman 
Krone, of Dresden, holds an opinion diametrically opposed 
to that of Mr. Clifford. Not only does he thoroughly wash 
the collodionised glass on removing it from the silver bath, 
but he submits it to a solution of chloride of sodium at 2 per 
cent., the object of which is to change the nitrate of silver 
into chloride of silver insoluble in water ; the glass is after- 
wards rinsed in several waters, and then left in darkness to 
spontaneous desiccation. In this way M. Krone preserves 
his glasses eight or ten days, and for two days they remain 
almost as sensitive as wet collodion. The proofs obtained 
by M. Krone are really admirable; I have seen views of 
Dresden and its environs, which are chefs cTceuvre. M. 
Quinet also took up the question of dry collodion, and 
the results he obtained from his experiments were really 
astonishing, both as regarded the quickness of the pose, and 
the beauty of the negative. When he presented his collo- 
dianised glasses to the French Photographic Society, one of 
the members present, himself a distinguished photographer, 
expressed doubts as to the success of the process when applied 
to glasses of large dimensions. I am in a position to re- 
assure both him and the partisans of the dry collodion in 
this respect. I was present with M. Quinet when he re- 
peatedly took views of the Hotel de Ville on glasses of 60 
centimeters, using for the purpose a simple object glass of 6 1 
inches, with a focus of lm. 45s., and furnished with a dia- 1 



phragm of 2 centimeters diameter ; the weather was dull at 
the time, yet the proofs were obtained in about 5 minntes.... 

One question which has not been settled is, whether it is 
or is not necessary to wash the dry collodion glass on re- 
moving it from the camera; I liave tried both methods, 
without finding any great difference in the results ; only by 
soaking the glass with water before covering it with the 
developing solution, cloudiness, streaks, and spots are 
avoided. 

Another question : — Ought the glass to be plunged in the 
nitrate bath before developing it? is a point upon which 
photographers are not agreed ; for my part, I consider it an 
absolute necessity. Without doubt the dry collodion process 
remains to be developed and perfected ; such as it is at pre- 
sent, however, it is capable of rendering great services ; and 
I would recommend photographers to adopt it in preference 
to the albumen and other mixed processes. 



ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF NITRATE OF 
URANIUM IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY M. CRESPON. 

A passionate admirer of photography, I follow with 
the greatest interest all the improvements which are intro- 
duced from day to day in the processes of this marvellous 

art 

All those who saw the proofs obtained with the nitrate of 
uranium were struck with the delicacy and the faithfulness 
with which the original was rendered, and with the harmo- 
nious gradations of the light half tones ; and some fancied 
that there was nothing more to discover, and that chlorides, 
hyposulphites, and innumerable washings were no longer 
required. . . . Unfortunately the process leaves much to be 
desired, especially on the score of stability ; and if the 
reactions necessarily produced be considered, it will be per- 
ceived that it could not be otherwise ; for, leaving oat all 
theoretical explanations of the part played by the nitrate of 
uranium in this process, it cannot be disputed that the action 
of the light greatly modifies its molecular constitution, and 
perhaps its composition, since the picture on being with- 
drawn from the frame is entirely formed, and in part 

visible. 

There is more in this than a simple absorption of light, 
the role of the nitrate of uranium is not purely passive; and 
it may be hoped that among the numerous metallic salts, 
other than those of silver, platinum, and gold, one will be met 
with which will admit of deoxidation on contact with 
the modified nitrate of uranium, and produce the complete 
development of the picture. 

If we admit that nitrate of uranium in presence of organic 
matters may be decomposed by the action of the luminoas 
rays, and that a part of its acid, being eliminated, kads 
to the formation of a neutral or basic nitrate, almost 
if not quite insoluble, it is evident that mere washing in 
water cannot carry away the portion of the salt held in the 
pores of the paper. Besides, the immersion in the nitrate 
of silver must necessarily produce insoluble salts, such as 
chlorides and carbonates, which, being precipitated in the 
pores of the paper, water cannot wash off. That this is 
so, the subsequent action of the light evidently demonstrates, 
as this affects only the whites of the proof, the blacks, it is to 
be hoped, being beyond alteration ; this, however, time alone 
can prove. Oxide of silver is far from pcflsessing an abso- 
lute stability, and it may be that a part of the inconvenieooei 
attributed to the use of the hyposulphite of soda, results from 
the slow reaction of accidental impurities in the paper on 
the compound of silver, which forms the blacks of the picture 
obtained by the chloride of that metal. ... 

It has been stated that uranium proofs resist boiling 
cyanide of potassium ; I have found them yield to this solu- 
tion, even when cold. . . . 

I extract the following notes from my register of obsem- 
tions on the experiments I have made with uranium :— 
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The Bheete prepared with 20 per cent, of the nitrate of 
iranium in water, and floated ten minutes on this solution, 
re in good condition for obtaining fine and vigorous positive 
tints. This bath is good until exhausted. It is not so 
rhen gelatinised paper is used, for after a small number have 
leen submitted to it, the uncoagulated gelatine gradually 
foolves in the uranium bath, and in the end prevents the 
xsrtain and equal preparation of the papers, and thus leads 
o the k» of considerable quantities of this salt. There are 
tatty of methods of coagulating gelatine, such as a gallic acid 
iath; bat these substances colour nitrate of uranium a 
reddish brown, and, besides, tend to make the process more 
complicated. It therefore only remains for those photo- 
graphers who desire to avail themselves of the good results 
ottered by the employment of gelatine, to do so at as small a 
sacrifice as possible of nitrate of uranium. This will be best 
accomplished by pouring upon a glass the exact quantity 
required for each sheet of paper ; and by following the 
method of M. de la Blanchere in the other operations, very 
nice proofs will be obtained, which would leave nothing to 
desire if they were only permanent. But unfortunately they 
ire not, and to assure one's-self of this, it is only necessary to 
half of one of these pictures to the sun, while the other 




is screened from it : after a few hours' exposure the differ- 
ence in the abpearance of the two halves will be very percepti- 
ble. These alterations arise from salts that the rapid washings 
bare not been able to dissolve ; while, on the other hand, if the 
▼•things be prolonged, the paper becomes spotty. It is 
Mo o s utr y, therefore, to find a fixing solution which will 
enable ton process to give all the good results it promises. 
The plan I have found to succeed best is the following: 
on taxing the proof from the frame, and after passing it 
though the silver bath, and giving it three or four washings, 
I pat it on a chloride of gold bath, or better a bath of sel 
<For or hyposulphite of gold of Fordos and Gelis ; and after 
toning the poof, I pass it through a feeble hyposulphite of 
wis bath : bj this means the little chloride or other insoluble 
nits that have formed are removed. The exposure of the 
proof to the hyposulphite of soda ought not to be prolonged, 
for tins would be to fall into the drawbacks of the old pro- 
ow. It must be aft e rw a rd s washed in three or four waters, 
tad then left to soak, in a considerable quantity of water, 
fcr two hours, 

Ike pictures treated in this way had sained greatly in 
fckflity, for though exposed to the sun during the whole 
tf a long day in June, they were in no way altered. As to 
tte hyposulphite of soda, we have in this case nothing to 
far from its destructive effects, since it merely acts as a 
•Ghent, and the reactions arising from its prolonged contact 
with large quantities of chloride of silver cannot be pro- 
duced. 

Proofs that have undergone a too prolonged exposure to 
the Km may be brought back to very soft and harmonious 
twee, by prolonging the stay in the hyposulphite of soda. 
1 nrast also observe, that there is a great advantage in 
taiag the proof in the sel <Tor before submitting it to the 
hypo., for, if the proof be plunged into the latter bath on 
fefig withdrawn from the nitrate of silver, it loses much of 
iti rigour. 

As regards the silver bath, it frequently alters and gives 
«dy incomplete proofs. I attribute the cause, not to the 
exhaustion of the nitrate, but rather to the accidental 
tarnation of foreign salts, which change its effects and 
atare. 

Another remark worthy of attention is, that with nega- 
tnv which are feeble or too uniform it is difficult to obtain 
*&factory positives ; and it is more especially when com- 
& ttdal nitrate of silver is employed, that we are exposed to 
tins annoyance, which, moreover, is just as likely to happen 
m the chloride of silver proofs, as in the silver baths which 
*rre to make the negatives on collodion. Fused nitrate of 
wre? tends on the contrary to exaggerate the opposition of 
ueBghts of the negatives, and it is by a judicious choice of 

v* nitr«t«,orbytheir mixture in different proportions, 



that we may derive the best possible results from negatives 

notably different in intensity 

The use of bi-chloride of mercury has not given mo the 
satisfactory results I expected from it ; its corroding action 
destroys the harmony of the half-tones, and, besides, the 
duration of the exposure is much too long. I owe to one of 
my chemical friends the idea of substituting for chloride 
of mercury, a nitrate of the same base, employed in a some- 
what different manner. On withdrawing the proof from 
the silver bath, I pass it on a concentrated solution of nitrate 
of mercury, when it acquires tones of an unexpected 
richness, and at the same time completely preserves the whites 



NATURE OF THE METALS. 

(Continued) 

All the metals enumerated above form combinations 
among themselves or with non-metallic bodies. Their com- 
binations with each other are for the most part little known ; 
they are badly defined and in variable proportions ; they 
have received the generic term of alloys, with the exception 
of the alloys with mercury, which are termed amalgams. In 
uniting with non-metallic bodies, metals form definite com- 
pounds ; those united with any non-metallic body other than 
oxygen have received the name of mineral salts; among 
these are included chloride, bromide, and iodide of silver ; 
salts that are formed by a combination of silver with bro- 
mine, iodine, and chlorine. Before we proceed to remark 
on the nature of salts generally, we will offer a few observa- 
tions on the oxides formed of different metals which enter 
more or less directly into photographic operations. To 
begin with that commonly considered the most precious — 
gold ; this metal combines with oxygen in at least two pro- 
portions, forming protoxide and peroxide of gold. To form 
the protoxide 4 parts of oxygen combine with 100 of the 
metal ; to form tne peroxide 12 parts of oxygen combine 
with 100 of gold, mien 100 parts of gold have combined 
with 4 of oxygen the mass, after a short time, undergoes de- 
composition, and one-third of it deprives the other two- 
tbirds of its share of the oxygen, which is therefore reduced 
again to its original state of metallic gold. It combines 
with chlorine, iodine, bromine, sulphur, and phosphorus. 
A portion of this metal dropped in a mixture of nitric and 
muriatic acids dissolves with effervescence, and the result is 
chloride of gold, the substance so extensively used for toning 
photographic pictures. In the event of any of our younger 
readers trying experiments with the oxides of gold and acids, 
we will inform them that the peroxide dissolved in muriatic 
acid and precipitated with ammonia forms a detonating 
powder which explodes if rubbed. 

The metal which of all others is of the most importance 
in photography is silver. It combines with oxygen, and 
the resulting protoxide combined with nitric acid gives 
nitrate of silver. This metal also combines with chlorine 
to form chloride of silver ; with iodine to form iodide of 
silver; with bromine to form bromide of silver; and also 
with sulphur selenium and phosphorus. 

Iron in some of its numerous combinations enters largely 
into photographic operations. Its lowest combination with 
oxygen produces protoxide of iron, a substance composed 
of 100 parts of the metal, and 28*572 of oxygen; this, 
exposed to a red heat, absorbs half as much more oxygen, 
forming peroxide of iron, which is, therefore, formed of a 
combination of 100 parts of the metal, with 42*857 of oxygen 
To reduce peroxide to protoxide, it is only necessary to heat 
it to whiteness. This metal is generally found as an oxide ; 
and very commonly combined with sulphur. This sulphuret 
of iron is termed iron pyrites. When combined with nickel 
it is identical, or nearly so, with what has been termed 
meteoric iron, immense masses of which have been discovered 
at different times; one of which, described by Professor 
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Pallas, was found on the top of u mountain in Siberia, that 
weighed nearly 1,600 pounds. Another tnaes was found in 
South America some years ago, that weighed about 30 tons ; 
and, in the Imperial Museum, at Vienna, there ia a masa of 
thiB metal, which was teen to fall from the atmosphere. 
Iron, united with chlorine, forme a chloride ; but the com- 
binations in which this metal enters, that are most interesting 
to photographers, are those with sulphuric acid, with wliich 
it combines in different pwpoitioas ; ol' wliich we need only 
mention two, — tin' sulphate of protoxide of iron, and the 
sulphate of peroxide of iron. The former substance (known 
in commerce ae grecti vitriol ) is formed of a combination of 
protoxide of iron and sulphuric acid. As a reducing agent, 
it is a good deal used in photography, and a weak solution 
of it ib used to develop collodion pic lures: it absorbs the 
oxygen of the atmosphere with -rcat rapidity; and forma an 
insoluble basic sulj'lmle of ]«ro-ii'lv of iron, and a similar neu- 
(r:J •julpluitc v. liicli remains in nil ii ( u.n. die presence of which, 
however, does not appear to have any prejudicial action on 
the reducing properties of the sulphate of protoxide. The 
second salt, the sulphate of peroxide, is formal of 1 equiva- 
lent of peroxide of iron, and 3 equivalents of sulphuric acid. 
It can be prepared by adding nitric aci'l, and afterwards 
sulphuric acid, to a solution of sulphate of protoxide of iron, 
and evaporating this liquid to dryness; the yellowish -white 
residue is the substance under consideration ; this dissolves 
in water, to which it gives a brown tint, and a solution of it 
is sometimes used for fixing collodion proofs; a process it 
accomplishes by destroying the sensibility, and not by dis- 
solving the sensitive body. 

Copper combines with chlorine, and the result is a cldo- 
ride, and also with bromine and iodine, forming analogous 
Baits: it also combines, in JiiiViviil pn>pni lii.ns, with oxygen, 
forming a suboxide and a protoxide; and a sulphuret can be 
obtained by heating copper filings with sulphur ; but, as 
none of its compounds are used in photography, it will not 
be necessary for us to describe them. 

Lead is one of the softest metals ; it melts easily, and, if 
continually stirred when fused, it absorbs oxygen, and is 
converted into an oxide, It combines with oxygen in three 
different proportions; 100 parts of the metal, combining 
with 7 "692 of oxygen, forms the protoxide; the combination 
with 11-538 of oxygen, the deutoxido; and the combination 
with 15-884 of oxygen, forms peroxide of lead. The oxida- 
tion yields the substances known in commerce as massicot, 
litharge, and red-lead. Lead is easily acted upon by various 
liquids; nitric acid, even when diluted, attacks it rapidly; 
and it is also oxidised by some spring waters, and especially 
by distilled water, in contact with the air. Like the 
preceding metal, it is of little present use to photogra- 

2Yn is another metal of no present value to photographers ; 
it combines with many substances, viz., oxygen, chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, phosphorus, sulphur, and fluorine. It 
forms two oxides , the protoxide, consisting of 100 parts of 
metal, combined with 13-7 ( J3 of oxygen ; and the peroxide, 
which, with 100 parts of the metal, combines 27-586 of 
oxygen. 

Zinc is a metal which, like tin, is never found native, but 
always in combination with oxygen, sulphur, or some other 
substance. It combines with chlorine, and is set on fire by 
that gas ; it also unites with phosphorus, sulphur, iodine, 
and selenium. Heated to a red heat in the atmosphere, it 
becomes volatile ; but tho vapours combine with the oxygen, 
and condense in flakes of such exceeding lightness, that it 
was formerly termed "philosophical wool," and "white 
nothing;" this powder is the oxide of zinc. Zinc decom- 
poses water with facility in the presence of an acid ; it takes 
possession of the oxygen, and liberates the hydrogen, a pro- 

ny which chemists take advantage of for obtaining 
. rogen, and also for reducing the cliloride of silver, and 
restoring it to a metallic state. The levigated zinc white is 
also used for polishing glass plates. 

(lb be continued.) 
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Acetate. — Salts formed by the union of aci 
with a basic oxide are called acetates ; thus ac< 
and potassa (oxide of potassium) unite and f> 
salt acetate of potas-ia, acetic add and oxide i 
unite and foiin acetate of silver. All acetates 
in water, most of them readily. Their dilute 
solutions decompose on standing, with form! 
carbonates and mouldy s til .stances ; the alkal 
tates are especially liable to tliis decomposition. 
mixed with dilute salts of the peroxide of it 
yellow colour in changed to red. When add 
solution of uiti-ate of silver, they throw down 
white shining scales of acetate of silver. 

Acetate of Ajtmonia is very difficult to pr 
keep in the pure state, owing to tho tendency 
has to form an acid salt. Wlien required ii 
graphy, it is invariably prepared by mixing a 
and acetic acid together until the liquid is ne 
only slightly acid to test paper. 

This salt has been l-ecomni ended by M. Hue 
Molard, for hastening tliv development of the : 
iii gallic acid. Its action is to continue the 
commenced by light, but unless great care 1* 
the proof is very liable to darken all over. H 
in some cases, with caution, very good results 
obtained by it« means, when it in desired to 
rapidly. 

Acetate of Iron. — Mr. Hardwich hasrecorr 
this salt of iron for developing collodion nega-tiv 
circumstances where lowness of temperature ■ 
retarding causes would prevent the full and ( 
action of pyrogallic acid. Indeed, its powers ol 
ing the detail in shadows with distinctness 
over-doing the lighter portions is so great, t 
not unlikely, that tho employment of this s 
substitute for pyrogallic add, would be atten< 
a marked advantage in runny cases, especially ' 
is desired to copy paintings or similar subjects. 

The following formula is recommended : — 

Sulphate or iron ., . . ,. 1 2 grain! 

Acetate of lead 12 ., 

Beaufoya acetic neid .. .. 11 dracl 

Water 1 ounce. 

The acetate of lead and the acetic acid at 
dissolved in half of the water, and the sulphatt 
in the other half Add the two together, a 
whole precipitate of sulphate of lead to settle, a 
decant or filter off the clear liquid for use. 

Another formula, easier to make, and givinj 
equally good results with the above, is as follow 

Sulphate of iron 12 grain; 

Acetate of soda S „ 

Beaufoy'u acetic acid .. .. ILdrac 

Water 6, ., 

These are to be simply mixed together, and ^ 
acetate of Boda and sulphate of iron are dtssol 
mixture will be ready for use. 

It is advisable that, in using thin dc 
the solution be not allowed to remain longer 
film than is really necessary, as otherwise there 
danger of an appearance of fogging in the she 
the picture. The plate is also more sensitive to 
light in either the operating room or comer. 
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solution must also not be poured iu a stream on one 
part of the plate, but must be allowed to flow gently 
but rapidly across from an edge or corner, by placing 
the mouth of the glass containing it almost touching 
the plate, otherwise the nitrate of silver will Ik? washed 
away from that part of the surface of the plate upon 
which the developing solution falls, and a spot of very 
feeble development will be the result. If the tempera- 
ture be high, the action of the above solutions will be 
too energetic, and water must be added. 

Acetate op Soda is obtained by neutralising acetic 

acid with carbonate of soda, and then evaporating, — or 

by precipitating acetate of lead with carbonate of soda, 

filtering the solution from the precipitated carbonate of 

lead, separating the slight quantity of lead which may 

still remain in the liquid by men as of hydrosulphuric 

acid, and evaporating the solution till it crystallises, 

which it does in oblique rhombic prisms. The salt 

dissolves readily in water, and is frequently employed 

in photography for the purpose of replacing a strong 

acid, such as nitric acid, by the weaker acetic acid ; 

nitric acid having a stronger affinity for soda than is 

possessed by the acetic acid, unites to that base, and 

the acetic acid becomes free. 

For the employment of acetate of soda as an accel- 
erating agent, see Accelerator {ante). 

(To be continued.) 
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IV. — GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

(Continued.) 

0- What is that force described in the last hypothesis 
called? 

A, Molecular attraction. 

Q- What is the cause of molecular attraction ? 

A. We are at present unacquainted with the cause of this 
tf&active force; it is one of the physical phenomena of 
chemistry, but its origin is involved m obscurity. The ap- 
pearance of the photographic image on a metal plate, paper, 
°r glass in the developing process belongs to this class of 
Phenomena. The light imparts to the sensitive surface an 
attractive force, and the agents which are employed in the 
derelopment of the picture produce the molecules which 
°ky that attractive force. 

4 What distinction exists between the hypotheses ad- 
nnced? 

A. In the first two a direct chemical effect is said to take 
place on the sensitive surface; in the third we have no 
apparent physical influence exerted, but the application of 
«e reducing agents produces precisely similar effects as in 
ue other cases. 

0. Explain more fully this molecular action. 

*4. When the reducing agents are brought to bear on the 
utiate of silver, that nitrate is decomposed, the molecules 
of the silver are set at liberty, and settle upon those parts of 
toe sensitive surface which have been operated upon by the 
action of light; that action which is invisible to us is 
detected by the molecules of silver, which group themselves, 
* to apeak, on the parts thus affected. 

Q. Is the action of the light on the sensitive surface more 
"ttase at one part than at another? 

A. It is, and this is illustrated in the development of the 
Putoe, and completely bears out our last hypothesis. 

0- la what way? 

&• We observe when the deposit of molecules is forming, 
■te attracted force is in proportion to the decomposition which 
** taken place, and the high lights are consequently much 



more rapidly developed than the half tints, as the 
action of the light has been more intense, and the conse- 
quent accumulation of the molecules of silver is much 
greater. Where the reducing agent is very energetic, as 
the sulphate of protoxide of iron, the picture is more rapidly 
developed, but with less distinction and brilliancy than when 
developed by the gallic acid. The reason of this is, that the 
silver, being more rapidly reduced, settles all over the picture, 
obscuring the half tints, and failing to bring out effectively 
either the bright lights or deep blacks of the picture. In 
the second instance, where the gallic acid is employed, the 
silver is gradually liberated, and slowly settles on the most 
prominent parts of the photograph, effectually bringing out 
all its lights and shadows. 

Q. To return from these hypotheses, what distinction is 
there generally made as to the action of light on sensitive 
surfaces ? 

A. There is a distinction made between total and partial 
action. The first is where the picture is visible, and re- 
quires no developing process; the second, where it is in- 
visible when removed from the camera, and has to be de- 
veloped by another process. 

Q. What have we chiefly to consider in the latter instance ? 

A. The action of the light, and the action of the reducing 
agents. 

Q. What is known as to the action of light ? 

A. The action of light on the sensitive surface is not 
known with any degree of certainty. As we already noticed, 
three hypotheses are held respecting it: — 1st, That the light 
produces a real though invisible effect on the salt of silver ; 
2nd, that the molecules which compose the silver are sepa- 
rated, and that the reducing agent completes the separation ; 
3rd, that it exercises on the sensitive surface an unknown 
physical influence. 

Q. What is known as to the action of the reducing agents ? 

A. The reducing agents complete what the light has be- 
gun ; they develop the picture, by depositing a precipitate 
of silver (on the theory of molecular attraction) on those 
parts which have been affected by the action of light. 

(To be continued.) 
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PORTABLE CAMERA AND DEVELOPING BOX. 
FROM MIL T. BABBETT, BBIGATB. 

Dear Sir, — I now send you a description of the apparatus 
I have constructed, and used with success, for taking stereo- 
scopic collodion negatives without a tent or dark room. The 
apparatus is all contained in a case 12 inches high, 12 long, 
and 7 broad, — to be made of the black glazed cloth used for 
umjbrella cases, — with two buckle straps round it, through 
which another strap may be passed to carry over the shoulder, 
or a piece of wood by way of handle, to carry by hand. 
The case must have a foundation of thin wood. Pack inside 
this two cases made of the same material. Let it also contain 
the brass ring for the tripod stand, two gutta percha 
bottles, one for water and the other a small one to contain a 
saturated solution of hypo. ; also a small strap to carry the 
bath box (when moving only a short distance), and one or 
two cloths. No. 1 of the last- mentioned cases is 11 inches 
high, 4} long, 7 broad, and contains : — 1 . The camera ; 2. 
Plate box (in the camera) ; 3. Shutter to slide into the 
back of the camera after the object is focused (Fig. 1); 
4. The focusing glass in a frame, set in the centre of a 
piece of wood which is exactly the width of the cell on the 
top of the camera ; 5. A piece of wood shaped as 5 in Fig. 1, 
with two pegs to fit into noles at the bottom of the camera, 
serving as a stop to keep the centre of the plates and of the 
focusing glass in the centre of the lenses. It must be covered 
with a piece of thick bibulous paper wrapped round it, or 
the plate will be stained by touching it ; 6. A thin piece of 
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wood that slides into grooves, cot from the back to the front 
of the camera, in the centre of the top trad bottom, to separate 
the lenses. Care must be taken that the groove into which 
the back shutter falls, is deeper than this groove, or the light 
would pass through it. To pack the plate box in the camera, 




Hff.1. 

tan thin piece of wood (G) and the piece (5) take out. No. 2 
case is 11 inches high, 5 long, 7broad. It contains :— 7. Box 
containing the baths ; 8. Dark chamber ; 9. American clip, 
which must have a strong piece of india-rubber round it to 
nuke it clip tightly. Both lenses may also be packed in this 
one, or one may be carried separately to make it lighter. The 
s are double combination, and stops for them of different 
leters may be carried in a small pocket at the side of No. 
1 case. Two small pockets in this (No. 2) case contain a 
small bottle of collodion, and separate pieces of cloth to wipe 
the tops of the baths if found wet on removing the covers, 
Figure 1. The camera (section). It is not to bo taken out 
of No. I case when in use, the portion beyond the back 
serving to screen the light in focusing. It is drawn in the 
figure as in use. It is 53 inches long, 4J high, 6$ wide 
(outside measure), made of i inch mahogany ; a cell must 
be cut out at the top of the camera across the width for the 
projecting piece (6) of the dark chamber to fit into ; it 
should be 6} inches long and I wide, and the centre of it 4$ 
inches from the front of the camera ; the raised back of the 
piece of wood (5) should come exactly under the centre 
of it. The camera is open at the back that tho plate 
box may pack inside it, — one half of tho front must be 
made to slide in after its lens U screwed into it. My lenses 
are 3 inches apart from centre to centre. The plate boi is 
$i inches high, with tho lid. Tho grooves for the plates 
must not come beyond 3 inches of the top of the box, that 
the wet collodion end of the plates when put in may be 
■hove the grooves and not bo rubbed at the edges ; it is 
made to contain 12 plates (patent plate), and must fit 
inside the camera. The plates are 7$ inches long, by 5j 
wide, and must be scratched across S inches from each end, 
to prevent the collodion slipping. The box for tho baths 
[Kg. 2) is 6J inches high without the lid, 7J by 4j, the lid 
to fasten with hooks. It has two 
pieces cut out at the bottom, a b, 
exactly the size of the baths, and 
a false bottom inside, which, when 
the box is reversed, falls down on 
to stops, that the baths when placed 
in their respective cells may rest 
on the false bottom, so that the 
tops when the covers are removed 
may be exactly level with the 
(then) top of the box — the box 
The baths are the water-tight gntta 
,. e . — „-* and Key's), and are * inches deep, {the 
of as Inch wide, and 4 long, and the projecting piece (6) 




the box, to prevent using the wrong bath.* 



6TRONO NEGATIVES FROM FAINT OLA88 POSITIVES. 

Sin, — The answer requested by yourself and correspondent 
in your last week's number, p. 57, viz., how to make trans- 
parent copies on glass from faint positives, will be found 
pretty fully treated in my letter of last Wednesday, by this 
time, I hope, safely arrived. 

I have not much therefore to add, but can at least assure 
your correspondent that the desideratum he proposes is 
perfectly practicable, viz., that anything visible on a col- 
lodion positive by reflected light, i. «., an excessively weak 
negative by transmitted light, may, by the camera process 
described in my last, be copied without sensible loss of 
definition, and without change of size, into a traiuparaU 
positive of much power, fit either for the stereoscope or the 
magic lantern ; and that then, by a similar proceeding, this 
transparent positive may be copied in its turn into a second 
negative, with any amount of intensity for printing on 
paper ; and these proofs from the second negative will still 
retain so much definition, as to repay examination with the 
magnifying glass. Let no one therefore urge against a col- 
lodion positive (by reflected light) that it does not admit of 
multiplication ; for, with the intervention of those two 
copying steps, it is not only enabled to turn out a good 
printing negative, but will turu out any number of similar 
negatives, so that wo may have a dozen proofs printing at 
onco from as many negatives, nil of the same original glatl 
positive, containing a record perhaps of some fleeting im- 
pression, too momentary to have allowed of a strong original 
negative being taken in the camera. 

All this is possible, and I have done it; but many refine- 
ments are needed to do it well. First, the camera : — Tho 
lens may be the same as that by which the first picture was 
taken, the camera box being lengthened to double its former 
focus, and the picture to be copied placed at an equal 
distance in front of it ; but a special form of lens for this 
sort of copying has been made, which will give better 
definition. Some trouble must be incurred in causing the 
jptical image of the first picture to fall on, and exactly 
it, the ground glass for the second ; but the i — 
atus, once arranged, will suit any number of suoo 
asee. If the picture is stereoscopic, one of the pictures ear/ 
must be copied at a time, the glass being held in a ■■all 
frame, sliding in grooves transversely to the optical axis, M 
as to allow of, first one, and then the other picture, boag 
brought in front of the lens. 

If we now look through the photograph to be copied, it 
to the eye, an excessively weak negative, and tie ntnae- 
as details visible when it was before viewed as a poertiTe 
) gone, that is, gone to the human or optical eye; but Mt 
. . to the photographic eye of the collodion plate, that ess 
them still, and presently renders them so that they an 
manifest to all. With this excessive sensibility, however, 
to delicate sliades, it is necessary that the original pho- 
tograph, though it be faint, should be clean, and even 
without blotches from unequal development, or spaces of 
washing away of the reduced silver by too much ablution, 
for all these faults will be terribly intensified. Then again, 
spots, holes, hairs, dust, &c, will of course be copied, and 
on the second negative we shall have its own dust spots, 
the dust spots of the original faint negative, the dust spots 
of the transparent positive. Hence, the more the ant 
formation of any dust spots can be guarded against, the 
better, and one mode of decreasing them is, not to varnish 
the pictures undergoing the copying process. They do not 
need the varnish, for they are exposed to no mechanical 
action, as in copying by superposition, and every varnishing 
adds one, or more, sometimes many more, dust spots to the 
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plate. Good wet collodion, when there is absolutely 
fogging, is perhaps the beat material for working with 
this process ; bat of late, when 1 have cot succeeded in this 
devoutly-to-be-desired consummation, I liave been trying 
dry collodion plates with unexpected satisfaction ; their 
lights were very clear, their shadows intense, their manipula- 
tion easy and quick, and, in a bos of a dozen plates, there 
was not a single bad one. 

Edinburgh, October \2th, 185«. C. P. S. 



PATENTS FOR DOUBLE PRINTING. 
Sir, — If a certain process has been practised by several 
persons for some years, and if that process be afterwards 
patented by another, does tliat patent hold good? I put 
this question, because, in your last, appears a paragraph 
extracted from the Miclinui?* Miii/inim relating to a patent 
taken out by Mr. Sarony, of Scarborough, for printing from 
various negatives. This system has been in use for many 
years. The first description of it, 1 r: member, appeared in 
the Photographic J<,nru<il, .%-ptvnihrr Lil", 1855, by Berwich 
•ad Annan ; it has also been carried out veiy successfully 
by Mr. Rejlander, Mr. Robinson, and others, as you are well 
aware. 

I have not seen any specimens of Mr. Sarony'e wonderful 
new invention, but I have heard that its chief value, as 
applied or misapplied to portrait?, is, to put an old head on 
voang shoulders ; the head bring taken from the person to 
be represented, the body from another pereon, and, perhaps, 
Urn bands from another. It is related that Zeuxis, some 
two thousand years ago, painted his famous picture of 
Bdena from five of the most beautiful virgins (he town of 
Cntona could afford, " uniting all the most admirable parts 
in one single figure ;" and Zeuxis was right : but it is push- 
ing ideality too far, to make a photographic representation 
of one person from various modes, awl patent it. 



|ftisrcIl;incous. 

PnoTOOEarHic Copies of Bank Notes PREvrNTrn. — 
family several attempts to counterfeit hank notes by means 
''I I'lwtnarai'hy h:ive been successful ; and this fraud has not 
tea confined to bank notes— other valuable documents having 
wearied in a similar manner. It was thought that this kind 
of ftind was rendered impossible by printing Ihe documents 
referred to in ink of two bBifcnM oolour-. -<■ ilni |.liotoi<i'ij.liv 
4oold reproduce them ho!h in Mack. It wnssonn found, however, 
tail utile black ink, which has carbon for its basis, remained 
unbailable by any chemical reagent, the ordinary coloured inks 
roukl be easily removed I'roui the piirior. mid a [.holographic copy 
Uwi taker, of the remainder. A subnecjUent operation was 
tnployed for printing in the coloured ink, upon this paper, 
tint portion which had been expunged from the original. 
It if obvious, therefore, that what wns wanted was a coloured 
ink capable of resisting nil chemical stents; and this, it 
i-fcid, bw been found by Mr. George Matthews, assisted by 
w.Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, bv calcined nide of chromium, 
• siBBtanceof a fine green colour, which, manufactured into 
a ink, known as "Canada Bank Note Tint," is used for 
renting a geometrical design on the ground of the hank note, 
"pon which the value and denomination is afterwards im- 

Km hlaok ink in the usual way. This method of printing 
rtesisnow in extensive use in Canada and the United 
™si The process has been patented in England. 

SEftrrrnwrBM op Iodide of Silver to Light.— M. Ed. 
rorh'n has published some remarks on the sensibility of iodide 
<* nhw ; he says :— " It is now a well-known fact that, for 
™w« of silver to be sensitive to light., it must necessarily 
™e been prepared with au excess of silver; in this oondi- 
■w, if an excess of iodido be added, all sensitiveness disap- 
j*"s; the same is the case with bromides, chlorides, to., 
"the tame metal; the sensitiveness returns when the re- 
Vm ucess of silver is added. But what is more- ourious 
•m less known, although in conformity with tho theory which 



led to my discovering it, Is, that a layer of sensitive iodide, 
or of bromo-iodide of silver upon paper or glass, exposed to 
cither diiiii'cl liu'lit. -t ti. l.lui! ivlii.di oimmalei from a lens, not 
only loses all soic-iliveuc.-. in an iodide bath, but also all traces 
of the impression unused by Ihe light. Thus, when a. collo- 
diouized glass, or a sheet of prepared paper has been sensitized, 
and exposed in a camera for the time necessary to obtain a 
proof, if, instead of developing ii ) it ha placed for an instant in 
an iodide bat li, the action of the light upon it is annihilated, 
and it may be sensitised anew, aud a fresh impression may be 
obtained upon it without any trace of the firrt picture being 
vifible on development : the plate behaving precisely like a new 
plate which has never been used." 



pbo.ogr;ipiitc Botes anb Climes. 

the alabastrine process. collodion positives on 

cloth. — vignette positives. — background with 

light centre. 

Sir, — Allow me to congratulate yon on again coming 
before the public as the editor of a first-rate journal which 
is, like " FothergiU's Process," tho best out. 

No doubt some of your reader.* are, like myself, fond of 
anything new, so I should like to mention a few dodges, 
which perhaps a great many don't know, and many do. 

I nje ;i deal iihrint ill'' ahiliaM rim- process furglaiH positives, 
which produces exquisite whites. It is said they have not 
the unpleasant blue cast of those done by the chloride of 
mercury process. But it is evident, from theyetlownessof tho 
iodide of silver left undissolved on the edge of the plate, 
that they arc done byn chloride ef mercury process. After 
fixing the positive, wash away the cyanide and soak in hot 
water to free it from all traces of that reagent ; drain, place 
on a levelling stand, and jour on re-developing solution 
composed of 1 ounce water, 21) drops saturated solution of 
bichloride of mercury in muriatic acid, 2i'i grains protosul- 
phate of iron, 12 grains nitrate i>f putash, >. drachm alcohol, 
and allow it to remain on five or ten minutes until the de- 
sired effect is gained. 

Taking direct jwdrives on oil cloth, &c. This maybe 
done by fastening the oil cloth lo a glass plate with white 
wax, and proceed by cleaning, &c., in the usual way. If 
the oil cloth be. of inferior quality, the warp and abate 
showing prominently through the blacks, coat it with a 
varnish made of mineral niipiulia, asphaliuin, and Indian 
rubber dissolved in bisulphide ■>!' carbon, and allow it to dry 
before coating with collodion, *.e. Card may be used in the 
same way by coating one side with gelatine, Iceland mom, 
or any other substance, to prevent (he varnish from soaking 
through. Some prefer transferring the film in order to got 
the rights and lefts correct. The quickest way to do this is 
to use a thick collodion giving a very skinny film, and take 
the picture. After fixing and washing lay the plate in* 
dish of water — slightly acid with sulphuric acid — and in a 
short time the film will be seen Soaring above the plate. 
Get the plate under the film, allowing :i little to hangover 
oneedge, and lift it out of the dish. Hold the plate in your 
left hand and lake the oil cloth in your right aud rub it on 
your trowsers until it is warm, which will cause it to expand, 
then lay it on your film, work out all air bubbles with your 
fingers, and separate the (ill cloth from the glass at tho end 
where the film hangs over. 

There are many ways of vignetting paper positives 
besides using vignette glasses and apparatus between tho 
camera and object. A vignette glass may be made by 
pasting an oval piece of black paper on a piece of white, and 
taking a negative with the lens out of n focus. A vignette 
portrait may be made by cutting a hole in a piece of mill- 
board and holding it over the pressure frame whilst printing 
and keeping it gently in motion to prevent its printing the 
outline hard. Or lay the above millboard on the pressure 
framo and place cotton wool all round the inner edge so as to 
go thinner towards the centre, A good way is to get a 
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broken passe-partout, minus the glass, and paste a piece of 
wet tissue paper on the back, so that when dry it will be 
tight like a drum. When dry take a brush and some gam- 
boge and paint all round the edge ; then take Indian ink 
and stroke off towards the centre, to give the required effect, 
and lay it on the frame whilst printing, which will take very 
little longer, from the light coming through the paper. 

Some wish to get a white place behind the head. To do 
this you must paint the background of your negative the 
same as for positives, so that no light can get through it, by 
grinding raw umber with drop black, and flake white with 
gum arabic and water, brushing it on wet. Print two 
pictures and cut the first one out round the figure, and 
allow it to blacken in the light, then take the one cut out 
and lay it on the other, so that the light will not injure it, 
and expose in the pressure frame with a piece of cotton wool 
over the place intended to be white, and keep it gently 
moving to give the proper gradation of shade ; or cover the 
whole with a piece of black paper, and lift each corner alter- 
nately to allow the light to get under the sides as far as re- 
quired. A print from a negative of this description may, 
on being covered up, have another negative of a landscape, 
&c, laid on to print background. Sapient. 

[We are much obliged to "Sapient " for his letter, and shall 
be pleased to communicate any more of his ingenious 
"doages" to our readers.] 



NEUTRALISING THE NITRATE BATH. — CHLORIDE OF CAD- 
MIUM. — POWDERY PYROXYLIN E. — POSITION OF THE 
STOP IN A LENS. 

Sir, — In using oxide of silver to neutralise a nitrate bath 
containing acetic acid, I have produced a quantity of snow- 
like crystals (acetate of silver, I suppose) which remain 
floating in the bath, and, of course, render it useless ; can it 
be made all right again ? I have about 20 ounces of it. I 
have tried to make collodion as recommended at p. 35, but 
I cannot make chloride of cadmium dissolve. I have tried 
various means, dissolving them separately, and then mixing, 
and also triturating them together in a mortar, but all to 
no purpose ; I got nothing but a thick, cream-like liquid. 
I also tried a few drops of water, but got the same result. 
What must I do to make them dissolve? In preparing 
powdery pyroxyline, is it advisable to have the temperature 
of the acids heated so high as 170° or 180° Fahrenheit, and 
how long should the cotton remain in the mixed acids? 
What distance should a stop be placed in front of a 2\ view 
lens, with 14 inches focus? In copying photographs with a 
portrait combination, should the stop be in front or between 
the lenses? Knowing the practical value of the above 
queries, I have been rather lengthy in my communication ; 
I hope you will deem this a sufficient apology. 

Perseverance. 

• [Our correspondent has produced acetate of silver, by the 
union of the acetic acid in the bath with the oxide of silver 
used for neutralising it. The presence of this body in small 
quantities is rather an improvement with some collodions, 
but, in too great quantities, it is very prejudicial : the best 
plan to follow in such a case as the above is, to make 
the bath as cold as possible (near the freezing point), and 
then to niter it from the crystals ; the low temperature will 
cause the greater part of the nitrate of silver to crystallise 
out. 

The easiest plan to get a refractory substance to dissolve 
is, to triturate it together with the liquid used as a solvent 
in a mortar ; the plan of adding a few drops of water previ- 
ously to the salt, is likely to be injurious. The solubility of 
chloride of cadmium depends upon the strength of the alcohol 
used. If our correspondent will follow the above plan, using 
all the alcohol which we recommended, he will succeed in 
getting all, or nearly all dissolved. The slight residue, if 
. any, may with safety be disregarded. 

The temperature of the mixed acids in preparing powdery 



pyroxyline should not exceed 160° Fahrenheit ; the cotton 
may remain in the acids for about half a minute. 

We have found the best position for a stop in front of a 
view lens, provided that the lens be properly calculated and 
achromatised for photographic purposes, to be as far off as it 
is possible to put it without giving dark corners to the 
picture ; possibly this position may not be theoretically the 
most correct, but it is a very good general rule to go by, and 
one easily remembered. It is a mistake to fancy that all 
portrait combinations require the stop to be placed exactly 
in the middle, between the two lenses. Portrait combina- 
tions by different makers require the stop to be placed at a 
different position, and this is frequently some point before 
the front lens. Putting it invariably between the lenses is 
a very Procrustean philosophy.] 



ECONOMISING WATER IN OUT-DOOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear Sir, — I feel confidence in bringing the following 
formula under the notice of your numerous readers, as 
it has given me most perfect and certain results. I use 
a portable tent ; it is quite large enough to work in, and 
will pack inside a 9 X 7 camera ; in addition to which 
I take with me a 9 x 7 water-tight bath, holding 16 
ounces of a 40-grain solution, 3 ounces of collodion, 5 ounces 
of developer, 12 ounces of syrup, and a light wooden bath to 
dip the plates in after development ; also a plat* box con- 
taming 7 plates 9x7. On arriving at the intended spot, 
the cover is thrown over the camera stand to form the tent, 
the camera then screwed on, and the view focussed. A 
small box which contains the chemicals, serves also as a sett 
for the operator inside. The plate Is then coated with any 
good collodion, and, after exposure, developed with 

Proto-sulphate of iron 20 grains. 

Citric acid } „ 

Nitrate of potassa ... ... ... 15 „ 

Alcohol ... 30 drops. 

Water 1 ounce. 

When the details are fully brought out, the plate is drained 
on the ground for a few seconds, then dipped in the wooden 
bath ; tins is made the depth of the plate, so that no dipped 
is required ; the bath is filled with syrup made thus : — 



Brown sugar ... 
» v aier ... . • • • ■ 
Beaufoy's acetic acid 
Honey... ... .. 



••» 

• a* 
*•• 
... 



>•• 
*•* 
... 

... 



1 ounce. 
1 drachm. 



V 



-tl 




This syrup will keep the plate moist till it is brought hoi 
then it is washed and cleared, and redeveloped with py 
and a small quantity of silver solution. The syrup has 
double effect of keeping the film firm on the glass, 
under the influence of the pyrogallic, giving greater 
tensity. The time occupied in getting the negative 
only a few minutes, and the extra luggage to carry, a 
nothing. — Yours truly, Thomas Gulliver 
Swansea, 

TO HOLD TnE SENSITIVE CALOTYPE PAPER IN THE DJ 

SLIDE. , 

Sik, — I have read with great care your instructions 
the " Calotype Process." I have laboured at many * 
in the hope of becoming expert at all the paper processes ; — 
to this moment, I am wholly at a loss to know how, whe- ^ 
have made any or all of these prepared papers, I can c 
trive to take a picture with them in the camera. Non 
the able narratives I have read consider so simple a ma 
worth mentioning. Suppose I cut the paper to the size 
one of the glasses used for the slide, and insert this 



n 



forwar ■** 
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If I put a glass before or behind the paper, I fear it wilL- 
wrinkled ; perhaps there should be a glass before, and cr^ n 
behind the paper to keep it smooth, but my slide will h^^ ,( 
no more than one glass. Will you be so obliging as to 0i&^) 
what is the orthodox way of doing that which, to every c^ m 
else, must be very simple and very natural, although- a 
puzzle to— ypurs, 6tet Ignoramus^ 
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[The meet usual way to place the sensitive paper ir 
dark slide of the camera is, to pnt it between two 
glasses ; but, in our correspond cat's cose, this plan is i 
raiasible, both because the space is not sufficient, and also 
because the sensitive surface would not be in the correct 
focus. The paper must be in front of a piece of glass, 
■wniilar to a film of collodion, and then fen two ways of 
effecting this. The paper may be used tret, and, having lieen 
cat rather smaller, the tack of it may be simply stuck to the 
"Lisa by the adhesion of the two wet surfaces, either will 
or without the interposition of a piece of wet blotting paper . 
or, if the paper be used dry, it may be cut larger than the 
glass plate, and then, having placed the iiaper face do' 
wards on a cleaii pad <it Mot ting paper, lay the glass ot 
and turn over the edges of the paper to the back of the 
glass, where fasten them with cement; in cither cam 
glass holding the paper is to lie inserted on the plate-holder 
m if it were a collodion plate ; (a piece of warm wax 
tie found to answer very well.) 



Sib, — Perhaps the following method of transferring posi- 
tire pictures on glass to patent leather, Sec., maybe useful 
tit Borne of your numerous readers. 1 have practised it 
rajaelf for some time, and find it to answer exceedingly well. 
Tint, take some positive collodion, and thicken it with gun 
totlan until it will barely run over the plate, develop, and 
fit ia the usual way, taking cure that the picture is well 
nalied; pat into a dish or plate 1 ounce of common water, 
idJ 6 or 8 drops of oil of vitriol, put your picture into tliis, 
urfwork the dish backwards and forwards until you gently 
ton the film ; then take it out, lay your leather on to the 
tollodion, carefully commencing at the ljottcm, and working 
tie air bubbles out ; then quickly raise one corner of the 
tattkir, and strip evenly off, and, if properly managed, the 
picture is perfect, and permanent. To prevent curling up 
•tea drying, I tie the leather round a large bottle. Hoping 
that you may have every success in your new field of laliouc, 
believe me, yours, &c, E. H, 



BROWN PAPER BACKU ROUND. 

Sm,— I have perceived in the " Photographic News " 
6«eial communications on the subject of luickgrounds. 

I ism recommend, both for cheapness and excellence, 
common brown paper, strained 09 a modal frame. It may 
tjeotiuined in continuous lengths, five or six feet in width. 
*J arranging the frame on which it is strained behind the 
*faer, either vertically, or at an acute or obtuse angle with 
tbc ground, any tint may be produced, according to the 
*l^ree of light falling on the .surface. It is well to dump 
*k* paper before straining it ou the frame, in order that, by 
»tsmbsequent contraction, it may present an even surface ; 
**!wrwiae, in damp weather it will he ineliitel to give, and 
firm puckers. W. F. W. 



STOPPING OUT THE 8KIEH OF PArEtt NEGATIVES. 

Snt, — Your correspondent, W. it., asks, whether he can 
obtain a dark vehicle for stopping out the skies, Btc, on 
"*iifd paper negatives. I find the moist lamp-black (water 
fntour) sold in tubes to answer well for this purpose. It is 
Wmroved by having a little Indian yellow mixed with it, 
*oihotild not be too much diluted, as it works better when 
Krfemtcly thick. If the negative is slightly damped, by 
facing it, for a short time, in a sheet of wetted blotting 
T»l«r, it will take the colour readily. The Indian yellow 
HM may also be used to improve any portions of the 
w&otb that print too darkly for the general effect. 
Crojtbh. Aliqcis. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

PttEciriT-VTR o.v Diluting a Silver Bath.— IP. B. It, C 
has added distilled water to lii. nitrate of silver bath, nnd finds 
it throws down a precipitate ; this, he concludes, arise* 
from the distilled water not having been pure., hut containing 
chlorides. On adding crystals or nitrate of silver to the turbid 
bath, ho is surprised to find that the precipitate dissolves, nnd 
the bath becomes clear. Queries : — Can the precipitate have 
been chloride of .-ilver, :ls llti- -uhjtauee i^ stated to ho in*elnb!e, 
and will the bath be injured ? Our correspondent has fallen 
into an error which nut only photographers, hut experienced 
chemist*, sometimes make. It in not generally known that 
chloride, bromide, or iodide of silver, although insoluble in 
water, is capable of dis.oh ing to a considerable extent in water 
containing nitrate of silver, the quantity dissolved increasing 
with the amount of nitrate present. Supposing a solution of 
nitrate of silver of a esriniii strength be taken, and this saturated 
with any or all of the above nu'niiuiied silver salts, the addition 
of water will, hii <"-'ih.,s;,<\! th<- /oh-tut paver of the nitrate of 
silver, cause a precipitation of the dissolved chloride, bromide, 
or iodide. Frequently chemists accuse distilled water or con- 
taining chlorides, because a precipitate is formed on testing it 
with nitrate of silver solution, when the fault lies in the latter. 
In our correspondent's case, tho addition of water to the bath 
has caused the precipitation nf the iodide of -ilver with which it 
had become saturated. When, however, the fresh crystals of 
nitrate of silver were added, the bath becitiue again of its ori- 
ginal strength, regained it- solvent power on tho iodide of silver, 
and the precipitate re-dissolved. 

Focal length op Coiiroi/M) Ev kg lasses, and Magni- 
fying Foweb of Telescopes.— T. C. wishes to know how to 
hud out the magnifying power of a com pound eyeglass, and 
also a telescope, the focal lengths of the constituent lenses 
being known. To litid the focal length of a compound lens of 
the ILuygeuian or iiryi'ii-c coll -In let b ill, divide twice the product 
of the focal lengths of the lenses which compose it by their 
sura: thus, if the focal lengths of the lieldand eye- glasses are 3 

and 1, that of tho equivalent lens is equal to j — =li 

To find tho focal length of a Kainsdeu's or poiilire eye-piece, 
divide tile product of the focal lengths of the lenses composing 
it by their sum, less the di.-tauce between the lenses: thus, if 
the focal length of each lens bo IS inch, and the distance 
between them 1 inch, it will he -' a TZ _ j-~j= lm = '• """^ 
The magnifying power of a telescope is found by dividing the 
focal length of tlie object-glass by that of the eye-glass. 

ACETO. KITE ATE OF SILVER FOR FEINTING PURPOSES.— 

Barium, bus a quantity of nceto-nitrale of silver which has been 
used for the albumen process, and now, having no further use 
for it in that way, asks whether it can lie used for printing. 
If carbonate of'soda 1* added until a slight precipitate is 
formed, which will not dissolve on agitation, and then, after 
filtering, a few drop-- of acelie acid tie used, it will do for exciting 
positive paper, provided the solution have Ihe proper number of 
grains of nitrate per ounce of witter : if it be below GO or 80 
grains, add more. Barium also asks if a collodion plate which 
has been developed in a dark tent can he brought with safety 
7 ito the open air to be fixed. If the developing solution bo 
ashed oft' with water, this nun be done without danger ; but if 
any developing solution remain on the surface, there will be 
danger of a deposit over the surface. [For the other query, see 
Accelerating Agtnti in olur dictionary.] 

Enlaiioeu Positives. — G.B. inquires if enlarged positives 
can be printed from small negatives by means of a quarter plule 
double combination, either by a copying camera, or by placing 
tho ordinary camera uguirH a hole in I be -huller of a darkened 
room and receiving I lie magnified image on n screen or stand to 
hold the paper. Also what preparation of piqier would be most 
suitable. The plan mentioned alwvo "ill answer if properly 
carried out. The porn-nil lens should be rcrtned, and the cap 
end placed next lo the sensitive paper a! several feel off, and the 
other end opposite the small negative at a distance a little 
greater than the focal length of Ihe lens, A strong light (sun- 
light by preference) should shine through Hie negative, and no 
other light must find its way into the room. The focussing 
may he easily managed by varying the distance of the lens from 
the negative. The" ciilorvpe pronw r, U given by in recent 
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numbers of the "News," will be best adapted to the purpose 
of copying in this way. 

Pictubes on White China.— i/. W. The pictures are 
collodion transmitted positives, which have been either taken in a 
copying camera from a negative, or else printed from a negative 
by superposition. Blackening afterwards, by perehloride of 
mercury and then ammonia, improves them. 

Pabticulabs fob Building a Glass Room.— Chemktu is 
going to build a glass room, &c, and wishes for information on 
the subject. So much depends upon the space of ground that 
may be covered, the scale of operations intended to bo carried 
on, and the length of the operator's purse, that we can only give 
very general hints on the above subject. In our "Catechism" 
will shortly appear as much instruction on this subject as will be 
generally useful to our readers. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«• An important letter from Sir J. F. W. Ecrschel, " On the 
Photographic Properties of a New Metallic Element — Ju- 
nonium" will appear in our next week's number. 

Z. — Plain paper is used for floating on the albumen and salt. 

R. D. — The photograph you have sent is a very good specimen 
of the process. We do not think your charges too high. 

Air Aquatint Engraves.— Your first queries have already 
been fully answered. Tone first, then fix. 

H. D.— The piece of paper inclosed is iodised waxed paper, and 
is totally unfit, therefore, for the calotype process. 

Nit. Sil. — We much regret that you should have been so 
deceived, but we cannot say more. It is not possible that we 
can be always answerable for advertisers keeping faith with 
the words of their advertisements. We are much obliged for 
the formula, and have made use of it in another part of the 
" News." Your other queries have been recently answered. 

H. C. — We regret we cannot furnish you with the particulars. 

J. C. L. — We thank you for the formula, but do not see how it 
would apply to acid stains. 

A Young Amateur, Glamorganshire. — If you favour us with 
an addressed envelope, we will forward the desired information. 

L. L. B. Cantab. — Portrait combinations stopped down will 
give equally good relief in a twin stereoscopic camera as a 
pair of single lenses. The former letter alluded to not re- 
ceived. Thanks for the extract. 

T. Clabk. — We are obliged for your information. In our next 
number, however, will be given a long article on the subject 
of FothergilTs process. 

R. W. F. — 1. Some apparatus is made for 6} X 3} stereoscopic 
plates ; we are not in favour, however, of a departure from 
the usual 62 X 3} size. 2. Ground glass. 3. Already 
answered. 4. No definite distance ; we prefer only a few inches. 

J. Ascouoh. — Powder the amber finely; and the chloroform 
will, in a few days, dissolve as much as will be necessary. 

W. M. — 1 and 2. The plan you mention, if properly followed 
out, will wash your pictures enough. 3. No good process. 

Chkmicus.— 1. Already answered. 2. Very unsatisfactory. 
8. The plan has been suggested, tried, patented, and given up 
a year or two ago. It will not answer well in practice. 

A. B., Dumfermline. — They are very bad, if they will do no 
better than you state. 

G. B. — It will not keep many days, even in the dark, if it con- 
tains silver. 

Young Ahateub. — See a note on stopping out the skies of 
paper negatives in the present number. 

J. A. L. — Some hypo, has accidentally got on to the paper before 
exposure. We reciprocate your kind wish. 

C. J. P. — We fear we cannot do as you wish. 

C. P. and H. C. had better advertise in our columns. 

A Subbcbibeb. — The stop is for the purpose of confining the 
action of the centre of the lens to the centre of the picture, 
and the edge of the lens to the outer parts of the picture ; 
consequently, if the diameter of the lens be not in proper 
relation to the focal length, the outer parts of the picture will 
suffer. 

J. W., Edinburgh. — We are much obliged for your kind infor- 
mation. We cannot believe what report says, but u seeing is 
believing;" we have written for information to the artist 
himself, and shall be pleased to see some specimens. 

O. X. — l. Add 2 drachms of old collodion; shake well, and 
filter. 2. Carbonate of soda. 



S. T. B. — We have already heard of it; and hope to g 

ticulars in our next. 
C. L. — No ; excepting for astronomical purposes. 
Toujoubs Pbopicb.— 1. Yes; if the lens be good, and 

small stop. 2. Yes; we may, however, give our o\ 

canuot say that it will be best for beginners. 3. . 

■answered. 
T. F. — The process referred to is identical with M. H 

to appear m our next. 
Daguebbeotypb.— Try the formula at page 33. We 

like the details of your process. 
IIabby. — 1. The film of collodion ought always to b< 

parent ; but you cannot make the deposit so by van 

2. Add chloride of gold. 
Lignum. — Our "Catechism" will be your best guide 

optical difficulties will be perhaps solved in the article 

will appear from time to time in our pages, signed V. 
H. T. T. — Has your collodion properly settled ? 
E. M. — It would be impossible to give, in the space at < 

posal, the requisite information to enable amateurs t 

and construct their own achromatic lenses. 
Pbbsevebance. — There is no really practical process 

for taking direct positives on paper in the camera. 
A. Y. Z. — The daguerrotype process is so little used nc 

we doubt if a series of articles on it would be of any 

to the bulk of our readers. 

A. Q. 6. — 1. For negatives. 2. The usual one. 3. Y 
small stop be placed in front. 4. Already answered. 

B. E. M. — The principal requisites for instantaneous 
are good light, good lens, and ordinarily good ch 
We had the two first in perfection, and with glyeyrrb 
the bath and nearly colourless collodion, no conjuring 
quired to take a picture of rapidly-moving objects. 

Ptbogal. Acid. — 1. An excellent paper on printing, fi 
pen of our talented correspondent 9, will appear in a 
number — till then try the formida given at p. 33. . 
rolling mill can be purchased for about £5. 

Captain E.A.—1. To un-iodised collodion. 2. No 
known sufficiently simple and certain for beginners to i 
advantage. 

W. Baking. — We will give your letter serious consid 
but cannot say whether we can yet open our colu 
such a subject. 

J. Cbabtbee. — Use marine glue as a cement, and 
with spirit varnish. 

Inquires. — They are all for the negative process. . 
lens is, however, the best accelerator. 

J. B.— Hypo.— Q. B.— Q. E. D.— Thomas.— A Subsci 
Another Subscriber. — E. F. — Silver.— S. P. — Lux, F 
correspondents will see that it is out of our power 
them the trouble which is indispensable in master 
principles of any science. 

Communications declined with thanks : — J. B. — Potass. C 
—J. J. Opie.— F. W.— A. F. P.— Pyro.— T. G. C. 

The information required by the following correspont 
either such as we are unable to give, or it has appeared ii 
numbers of the " Photogbaphic News :"— D. E.— 
Photo. — S. A. — A Seeker of Knowledge. — J. T. — A 
and Subscriber. — H. M. — A regular Subscriber. — In a 
L. L. K. — X. Y. Z. — Uncle Tom. — Achromatic. — Poj 

In Type.— E. G. S.— J. L. S.— 0— A. Keene.— Eai 
F. W. B.— Sir J. F. W. H.— A. Molson.— M. Hai 
T. Eeid.— J. Heywood.— C. B.— J. B.— An F 
E. W. H.— S. M.— W. D. 



On account of the immense number of important let 
receive, we cannot promise immediate answers to qu 
no general interest. 



# # # All editorial communications should be addressed 
Cbookes, care of Messrs. Petter and Galpin, Belle £ 
Yard. Private letters for the Editor, if addressed to th 
should be marked " private." 



[Advwitwimint.]— New Patent • CHArPUIS' "PARFAIT" S 
SCOPE. Size, Johnson's Pocket Dictionary. This instrument U so 
everybody'* sight, purse, or pocket. P. E. Chatfuis, sole Patei 
Manufacturer also of the Reflecting Stereoscope, and of Indispensable 
Reflectors, Ac Wholesale, Retail, and Export.— 69, Fleet-street, E.< 
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tf OBTAINING STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES very ugly hole in the paper on the other side ; this may be 

FROM FLAT SURFACES. filled up with white paper, and, by careful management, the 

Times recently surprised its readers by the announce- missing background drawn with a fine pen, dipped in 

that Mr. Sang, of Kirkaldy, had succeeded in Indian ink. 

ling stereoscopic pictures from flat surfaces, a thing Let us now test the truth of the above supposition, 

i, it says, had been hitherto considered impossible, by a scrutiny of the remarkable slides before us. One 

is were so, we conceive that the impossibility was half of each slide has, according to the above, been photo- 

ied, for we are not aware that any attempt to accom- graphed direct from the original etching, and the other half 

this result had been made until Mr. Sang brought his from another etching, in which the figures intended to be in 

uity into play for the purpose. The subject of the relief have been cut out, moved sideways to a greater or less 

►grams, with which that gentleman has favoured U3, is extent, according to the degree of relief required, and the 

rell-known series of etchings, u The Bottle ; or, the space which has thereby been left vacant, filled up by hand 

bud's Progress," by Mr. George Cruiksbank, to with a continuation of the background. Which of tie two 

. these reproductions are dedicated. The subject is halves is copied from the original picture, the right or left? 

ently lugubrious, and not particularly well adapted for On examining the slides carefully with a microscope, the 

ereoscope, inasmuch as the class of persons who pur- edges of all objects in the right half appear perfectly 

these pictures are not, as a rule, addicted to what are sharp and crisp, whilst those in the left-hand picture 

d, no doubt ironically, the pleasures of the bottle, and show evident signs of woolliness, more so, however, on 

herefore, not in need of the lessons conveyed in these the outer than the inner side of the figures. So far, 

gs. This, however, is a mere matter of taste, the point so good ; the right half of each slide is " the bottle " 

taderation now before us being Mr. Sang's discovery of unsophisticated, whilst the figures in the left half have 

ing flat pictures to the stereoscope ; and this, we must heen cut out, and moved sideways. If so, further scrutiny 

, he has to a certain extent succeeded in accomplishing : should show the space formerly occupied by the displaced 

j " to a certain extent " advisedly, for though the figure, and now occupied by the pen and ink background. 

8 themselves are seen in relief in the stereoscope, they This alteration is evident in all the slides, but more so in some 

dually Lock that rotundity which is observable in than in others ; in No. 1, the position formerly occupied by 

grams of objects taken in the ordinary way. the left-hand corner of the table cloth in the left picture is 

is appearance of flatness appears to us to be inevitable clearly to be traced. In that affecting slide where the young- 

the nature of the subject. The rumours of the accom- est child is lying in its coffin, the same thing is observable in 

lent of this desideratum at once set us to work, the outline of the mourning sister and the head of the coffin. 

be specimens which were forwarded to us had not long A curious effect is perceptible in No. 3, on its being placed in 

in our possession before we succeeded in imitating their the stereoscope ; the figure of the little girl, which, to the 

with perfect accuracy. Of course it is not in our naked eye, appears to be standing behind her mother's chair, 

' to state that we are in possession of the exact plan with her hand resting on the back of it, is thrown so far in 

i Mr. Sang employs for obtaining the stereoscopic the background, that the connection between her body and 

hut we lay the following method before our readers as her hand is entirely cut off. In No. 6, where the drunken 

one which has enabled us to produce similar effects of wretch is striking his poor wife, the faint outlines, both of 

ous stereoscopic relief. himself and that of the overturned table, are clearly to be 

our readers take a stereoscopic slide in which there traced about a thirtieth of an inch to the left of the figures 

jeets in different planes, and which have, consequently, in the left half of the slide. In No. 7, in which the mge- 

nt degrees of relief. It will be seen, after a little scrutiny, nuity and patience of the artist must have baen taxed to the 

hjects in the foreground occupy in each picture slightly utmost, aud in the terribly true closing scene, the same 

nt positions with respect to distant objects ; being in phantom outlines may be traced running down the left sides 

•o pictures displaced laterally towards each other. On of the figures ; indeed, in the specimens before us, the traces 

oing one of the " Bottle " series in the same way, it of doctoring, in No. 8, are so evident, that we can scarcely 

isily be seen that this same difference of position of the imagine any one not seeing at a glance how it has been tam- 

$ is observable in the two halves of the slide ; the right- pered with. 

ricture showing more background on the right side of We have not only arrived by induction at the probable 

ures, and the left-hand picture more on the left side method by which this remarkable series was produced, but 

figures. Now it is very evident that, from whatever we have, by putting our theory to the test of practice, proved 

>f view we look at an etching or engraving, we cannot conclusively that such a /weiKfo-stereoscopic effect can easily 

>it more behind any of the prominent figures than the be produced by the above means. Many things of minor 

bas permitted us to see ; consequently, as these stereo- detail of course must be attended to in order to obtain the 

are from etchings, and we can see more of the back- best results : for instance the figure must not be moved in a 

1 in one than in the other, some alteration or tamper- parallel direction, but must form an angle with its first 

ith the original print has taken place. If the left position, the feet remaining on the same spot of the floor as 

e be a true copy of the etching, no camera could see it at first, and the rest of the figure being moved through a very 

wn at the right of the slide, where the prominent small angle round these as a centre, otherwise the figures 

J are laterally displaced ; they could not move sideways would not appear to stand upright on the ground ; the floor 

it own accord, and, therefore, somebody has assisted likewise must undergo a rather difficult process of doctoring, 




[round on one side of it, but, at the same time, leave a and other little matters can be easily found out by trial, 
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provided the experimentalist has a true knowledge of the 
principles which give rise to the illusion of relief in the 
stereoscope. 

Having thus shown how this curious effect can be pro- 
duced (indeed, if our induction be logical, how Mr. Sang has 
produced it), we must give full credit to that gentleman for 
the great ingenuity he has shown in thus bringing (however 
imperfectly) the world of the painter and engraver into the 
domain of the stereoscope. 



SIR J. F. W. HERSCHEL ON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROPERTIES OF JUNONIUM— A NEW ME- 
TALLIC ELEMENT. 

It is no uncommon thing for those who have no knowledge 
of photography, beyond a general acquaintance with the 
manipulatory part of the art, to speak of it as a mere 
mechanical process. It is not our intention in this place to 
enter into a defence of the science ; but we would call the 
attention of those writers to the important scientific results 
to which it has just led, when directed by the powerful 
intellect of the writer of the subjoined letter. Our read- 
ers must have been struck with the importance of the 
discovery hinted at in the concluding paragraph of Sir John 
HerscheTs address to the chemical section of the British Asso- 
ciation, which we reported at vol. i. p. 49, in which the learned 
speaker mentions the great value of photography as a chemi- 
cal test, in affording evidence of the " presence, in certain 
solutions, of a peculiar metal — having many of the characters 
of arsenic, but differing from it in others, and strikingly 
contrasted with it in its powerful photographic properties, 
which are of singular intensity — surpassing iodine, and 
almost equalling bromine." 

The grandeur of such a discovery impressed us no less as 
photographers than as chemists ; and we immediately wrote 
to Sir John Herschel on the subject, and promptly received 
an answer, from which we have great pleasure in laying the 
subjoined extracts before our readers. 

" Collingwood, October 13M, 1858. 
" Sir, 

" I inclose specimens of paper prepared with a solution 
containing " junonium " (the presumed nondescript metallic 
body to which allusion is made in the address you have 
quoted) and nitrate of silver, as also specimens similarly 
prepared with hydriodate and hydrobromate of potash, binar- 
seniate of potash, arsenite of soda, and with nitrate of silver 
alone, and which have been all exposed simultaneously, over 
half their extent 60" to the general diffused light of a 
very dark cloudy day. You will perceive the great differ- 
ence of the action between the paper prepared with junoniate 
of soda and those prepared with arsenic. 

" I have nowhere yet described the metal which, when 
satisfactorily insulated, I propose to call junonium (and 
which is only one of a group of metals under investigation, 
to which, provisionally, I have attached the names of juno- 
nium, vestium, neptunium, ast&um, and hebeium — supposing 
the characters, by which they appear to me to differ from 
others already known, to be satisfactorily made out) ; and 
I am therefore unable to comply with your request that I 
will refer you to some published account of it. 

14 May I be allowed to add, that the process described by 
M. Bischoff (read to the Soc. Vaudoise des Sciences Natu- 
relles, and printed in the bulletin of that society, No. 42, 
torn, v.), for procuring impressions in Prussian blue, differs 
in no respect from the cyanotype processes described in Arts. 
210, 223, of my paper on photography, in Phil. Trans. R.S., 
1 842, except in the substitution of the peroxalate of iron for 
the ammonio- citrate — a change, as it appears, for the worse. 
I annex a negative, obtained by a careful following out of 
Signor Venanzio G. SehVs process, described in the 
" Memoirs of the Acad. Sci. of Turin," torn, xvii., new 
series, p. cliii. : it is not very satisfactory, force being 
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wanting ; but the object of the process (to dispense with 
silver and avoid fading out) is so important that I would 
recommend it for further trial and improvement. 
" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"J. F. W. Herschel." 

With respect to the specimens of paper, we may observe 
that so great is the sensitiveness of the junoniate of soda 
that, while the paper prepared with the nitrate of silver 
alone offers scarcely a trace of the luminous action, that 
prepared with the former substance is of a deep, rich 
chocolate colour, far exceeding in intensity that prepared with 
iodide of potassium, and quite equalling the bromide of 
potassium paper. We have been favoured by Sir J. 
Herschel with a small quantity of junoniate of soda, 
and we are at present occupied in an examination of 
the action of the various colours of the solar spectrum upon 
junoniate of silver; its remarkable sensitiveness to light 
renders this an inquiry of much importance and interest. 
We shall have great pleasure in communicating the results 
of our experiment to our readers in a future number. 



POSITIVE PRINTING. 

Of all the branches of photography, none seems to be made 
the subject of less study by the beginner than this ; yet, if 
the operator wishes to get good or first-rate pictures, there 
is no branch of the art to which he must pay more attention. 
Except a man knows it, the expense of photography is 
enormously increased ; and this, to many, is a serious con- 
sideration. My object in this paper is to give a printing 
process of which the results are equal to any known 
method. It is economical in the silver, very quickly toned, 
and free from every disagreeable colour in the lights. 

The process : — Float the paper upon the albumen solution, 
prepared with 12 grains of chloride of ammonium to each 
ounce ; dry as usual, and excite on a silver bath 60 grains to 
the ounce with 4 or 5 drops of acetic acid ; dry thoroughly, 
print deeply, and wash to free from the nitrate of silver. 
When ready for toning, immerse the print in 10 or 12 drops 
of ammonia to 6 or 8 ounces of water ; let it remain in the 
liquid for four or five minutes, take out and wash one minute 
in water, then immerse in the gold bath prepared with chlo- 
ride of gold 1 grain, carbonate of soda 20 or 30 grains, water 
6 or 7 ounces ; keep the paper moving about, and when -it 
looks very purple (generally from three to six minutes) take 
out, just wash in water, and place immediately in the hy- 
posulphite solution, which should be 1 ounce to 6 of water. 
Then wash as in other processes to free the print from 
hyposulphite. 

As to the materials, every man has his own likings. I 
prefer Canson's paper, though it is a little longer in toning 
than the German papers. Marion's I never can get free 
from black marks — not the metallic spots, but minute dark 
grains all over the sheets — and I also find they will not keep. 
The German papers are very good, but they will not take so 
good a surface as Canson's, in my hands. Of the English 
papers I have worked but few, ana those were not so satis- 
factory as the foreign. 

When excited — if they are not dried by the fire, but left to 
hang in a dark room, or, better, a cellar — the papers will keep 
a few days, even a week, well enough; but if artificially dried, 
discolorisation begins immediately, even in total darkness, 
and in a day or two the paper is scarcely fit to use. The 
acetic acid, I think, serves to make the paper keep its white- 
ness longer than it otherwise would. 

The best method of keeping the chloride of gold is to 
procure it in the fifteen-grain tubes, and immediately dis- 
solve this in 15 drachms, of water ; then a drachm gives 1 
grain of gold, which is sufficient for four pictures 10 x 8. 

Some of the advantages of using this printing process ore 
the following : — The strength of the exciting bath need not 
exceed 60 grains to the ounce. It is also very sensitive and 
tones well. Again, the great drawback to using albumenixed 
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paper is the yellowness which tin- p.ll toning often gives to 
the whites. How often do the " Notices In Correspondents " 
in the different journals advise the beginner not to use any 
thing bnt plain paper on account of this difficulty! How 
many pictures in our best exhibitions have this defect ! Some 
lay the blame upon the hyposulphite of soda bath being 
freshly made, and a thousand other causes ; but the method 
1 have described above effectually does away with it. There 

■ not any tendency to yellowness in the toning process— 
my, however yellow and discoloured the whites are when the 
picture goes into the toning bath, they are effectually and 
perfectly whitened in it during the action of the gold. If 
oaed as above, it is utterly impossible to avoid bleaching the 
whites, and the resulting prints are as good and brilliant as 
these produced by any known process. 

Thai, again, time is an object to many, and here this 
method is again of advantage. Instead of from 30 to 00 
minutes which thickly albumcnised paper takes tu tone in the 
illseld'or bath, from 3 to 5 only are required: and lastly, as 
to its permanency, one of our best chemists says " that it is 
more c*emiea% correct to tone photographs with an alknline 
lolntion of chloride of gold, but the acid gives the best 
iwnlts." This I answer by a total dissent from the latter 
flat-went . The alkaline gives, at least, equal results ; and, 
instead of having many refuse prints on account of yellow- 
ness, there need not be a failure, except by accidents, which 
ire act the results of any particular process. 
We have to thank our correspondent for some very beau- 

■ tifttl specimens of the process he has so well described. 
They are perfectly pure and free from yellowness in the 
■tile parts, with very vigorous blacks. — Ed. 
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In reply to a paragraph in a recent impression Asking 
for information on the " Fothergill Dry Process," I have 



both from my own experience and a very extensive 
coiTefpondence with photographers in all parts of the 
country on the subject, that it is as yet unrivalled. The 
"dry process" bas been pronounced, by the moat competent 
judges— and some of whom were previously prejuiliced 
against all dry processes — unsurpassed even by the wet, more 
particularly for half-tone, vigour of delineation, and the 
parol softness of appearance. 

Tie following essentials should always In: attended to : — 
Perfectly clean plates; suitable- collodion — neither too con- 
tactile nor too powdery ; neutral bath ; proper amount of 
■wiring, and, I may add, perfect drying. I always prefer 
asking the plates, whether new or old, first in a rather 
strong solution of common washing soda, and afterwards 
iu citric acid diluted with about equal parts of water, 
pining a piece of straw, or something i.f the kind, between 
neb, to prevent them coming too closely in contact. The 
hull should be fully 35 grains to the ounce, and made with 

'.■■ :ii|;,ili of riilivr .-lightly ami tare fully fused, to remove 
•II trace of free nitric acid; saturated with iodide in the usual 
ny, and if found slightly alkaline, a drop or two of glacial 
woe acid may be added to every 10 ounces. Remove all 
lint from the plate; coat with collodion; and when the film has 
nil Kt, pat it in the bath ; after about half a minute move 
ft np and down occasionally until the greasiness disappears — 
in nrm weather this will be in a minute or less, and longer 
wording as temperature is lower ; remove it from the bath ; 
■sd if the extreme upper end shows a slight transparency com- 
psrtd with other parts, the film has been sufficiently well 
*L Place it on a levelling stand, smaller in diameter than 
tie width of the plate, and pour lightly on, at one corner 
or along the end, for a stereoscopic sized plate 4 drachms, and 
•w 10 x 8 do, 15 drachms of filtered ram or distilled water ; 
cm* it to flow all over, from end to end and tide to tide — by 
iocfinuig the plate by men ns of the stand — well up to the edges, 
'tai At beuh jjjdji be equally diluted en every part of it. By 



bringing the eyeo a level with plate, the operator is enabled 
to see whether the water at once flows over terry part ; if not, 
sufficient impetus must bo given to the wave in that direction 
continue until all greasiness disappeara — 



plates, according to the temperature, and about double tl 
time for 10 X Ssise; empty off the water, and pour on 
sufficient albumen to coat it; this is to bo prepared as 
follows: — white of egg 10 ounces, distilled water 8 to 
10 ounces, strong liquor of ammonia 80 to 100 minims; 
agitate into a froth, and strain for use ; tiis will keep, 
well corked, for a week or two ; the portion required 
should be filtered through sjum^,.. always just prior to use. 
To insure its king we'll up to the edge, cause it to follow the 
finger all round the plate, taking fare that the finger is 
perfectly clean, and rests against the under part so us not to 
disturb the film on the surface. After running the albumen 
round several times, say for about half a minute, empty it 
away, and place I Ik- plate in a dish containing sufficient filtered 
rain water to cover it to the depth of about a quarter of an 
inch ; make the latter pass freely backwards and forwards 
ov*r it for about half a minute; repeat with a second 
quantity ; take out the plate, and pour lightly on at one 
corner, or along the end, sufficient water to puss- all over it. 
Place it on one corner, on several thicknesses of blotting 
paper, in a chemically dark place, free from dust, to dry; 
after it has thus stood for about an hour, a further 
drying by artificial means has been found of essen- 
tial Bcrvice, particularly when the atmosphere is damp; 
for tliis purpose, the plates may either be placed on on 
ordinary water plate, filled with nearly boiling water, 
for a few minutes, as recommended by Mr. Prichard, or 
placed on si shelf in a cupboard, and a water 1.x jt tie filled 
with boiling water placed in front of or immediately under- 
neath them, as practised by Mr. Ebbage with great success, 
or by any other convenient means, care being taken that 
the temperature does not exceed about HO" Fahrenheit. 
This lias been termed " film dryness," in a very excellent 
paper on the Fothergill process, read by a Mr. Ay wood. 
In it he states, that not only is sensitiveness increased 
by this artificial drying, but that the mwvenness of sensi- 
tiveness, occasionally experienced from the plate being only 
surface— instead of film — dry in some parte, is obviated 
by it. This has also been previously observed by Mr. 
I'richard ami Mr. KU>agi-. Whin the plates arc finished, they 
may be placed in the dark slides or a tin box, but on no 
account in a deal one. The exposure varies so considerably, 
according to circumstances, that only a very general idea 
can be given. One of our most successful operators has 
been giving, for stereoscopic pictures with a single 44 inch 
i Tens with a small stop, forty and fifty seconds' ex- 
posure on general average subjects. Before developing, 
moisten the surface of the film with distilled Witter; develop 

Pyrogsllic acid 1 {Train. 

Glacial mcclic bath ! inlan 

Distilled water 1 ounce. 

To each drachm of this add one drop of a 3-1 or 35 solution 
of silver; continue the developing until the picture is well out, 
changing the solution as often as it becomes discoloured; the 
time required is generally from three or four to ten minutes 
with a high temperature, but with a low ouo double that 
time, or even more, is sometimes required. 

Here, I would draw attention to an error many commit 

hen practising this process, Yiz., o re r- developing, by wluch 
many excellent negatives are lost, half-tones and sharpness 
of detail being entirely destroyed by it, and those very 
objectionable contrasts obtained. If the exposure, &c, 
lias been envet, thv sky and high lijits v.i.i I, _sa r.. ■■;,,. v/ 
themsclvesiu about a minute or .so after th e developing solution 

put on, the shadows gradually making their npi>earance ; as 
„jon as the former are dark and opaque, but not entirely block, 
and the latter well-defined, the developing nwy bo cou- 

■ lured complete. 
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Fix with hyposulphite of soda 43 to water 12 or 16. If 
a stronger solution than this is used, or cyanide of potassium, 
the negative will be injured, and film liable to curl off when 
dry. 

I have here endeavoured, as fully as possible, to give 
the details of the process, and will now explain the why and 
wherefore of the more important parts of the operation, and 
commence with washing the sensitised plate. As a con- 
centrated solution of nitrate of silver coagulates albumen, 
the object is to evenly dilute the bath on the surface of 
the plate to a point that does not produce this effect, at the 
same time going as little beyond as possible. This desidera- 
tum is arrived at by using the prescribed quantity of water 
in the manner directed, and will explain the necessity for 
the uniform dilution ; for on whatever part this does not take 
place, the albumen is partly coagulated, and various lines and 
marbly stains appear on developing ; if, on the other hand, more 
water is used, the silver left will be too little to form with 
the albumen a sufficiently sensitive film. It is rather a 
disputed point, whether albumen merely acts mechanically 
as a coating, or enters into combination with the nitrate of 
silver. My time has latterly been too fully occupied to 
enable me to ascertain this by direct experiments, but there 
are many things that cause me to consider the latter to bo 
the case ; and, taking this for granted, the process, as well 
as the great sensitiveness of plates prepared by it, are 
easily explained in the following manner: — During the 
formation of the iodide of silver, when the plate is in the 
nitrate bath, the pores of the collodion are filled with 
the bath; when the water is poured on for diluting that 
on the surface, as it is specifically lighter than the solu- 
tion, it does not, in the short time it is allowed to remain on 
unite with or dilute the portion in the pores; but when 
albumen is poured on, of a density near or equal to the silver 
solution, and the latter also having an affinity for it, union takes 
place, and the whole pores are filled with a coagulated sensi- 
tive compound, which is not disturbed by the gentle washing 
used for removing the albumen in excess. The dark marks 
experienced when developing a plate that has had albumen 
poured on before being properly washed, after sensitising, also 
confirm this view of it ; the coagulated sensitive compound, 
remaining in a thin stratum firmly on the surface, is not 
removed with the gentle after- washing, and so shows itself 
during development. It is necessary that the water used 
for washing should not, during any part of the process, be 
allowed to fall with force on any part of the plate, or a iion- 
sensitive patch or patches will appear on development. It is 
also necessary that the hands should be perfectly free from 
silver solution when handling plates with albumen on them, 
and vice versd; a good plan is to have a basin of water, and 
dip the fingers in, and wipe them after each part of the 
operation, taking the precaution to use one hand for 
handling the plate when the silver solution is on, and the 
other when albumen is on. 

It must not be thought, because I have entered so fully 
into particulars, that the process is tedious, or difficult 
in manipulation. I could, if necessary, show it to be the 
most easy and simple of all the preservative processes, and a 
10 x 8 plate has, to my knowledge, been perfectly prepared 
in three minutes from the time of taking it in hand, to 
placing it on end to dry. 

Leamington, October 19M, 1858. 



URANIUM PRINTING PROCESS. 

BY M. HAUDOT. 

In No. 8 of this paper a reference was made to the process 
of obtaining uranium proofs employed by M. Haudoy. He 
says : — " I prepare my paper with the gelatine and nitrate of 
uranium, in accordance with the instructions given by M. 
de la Blanchere. After exposure, I use the aceto-nitrate of 
silver bath used for negative proofe upon paper, for develop- 
ing. The exposure to the sun varies, according to tne 



nature of the slide, from one to ten minutes, but should he 
so long, that thirty to forty seconds in the bath abov< 
mentioned should make the proof complete. I then take it 
out, and lay it in the following bath : — 



»V AtCf ... ... 

Proto-sulphate of iron 
Acetic acid 



100 parts. 
8 
2 



The picture acquires great vigour in this bath, and appears, 
so to speak, to come out from the substance of the paper t< 
appear on the surface. In fact, the nitrate of uraniun 
proofs that have not undergone this reaction, are only gooc 
as transparent views— the very opposite being the case witl 
the pictures that have been submitted to the action of th( 
iron bath. If the exposure to the sunshine has been too pro 
longed, it will be necessary to wash the proof slightly oi 
removing it from the silver bath before submitting it to tb< 
iron bath. On coming from the iron bath, the proofs hav< 
a sepia tint, more or less intense ; they are darkened bj 
means of the chloride of gold (perchloride of gold, 1, distilled 
water, 1000) ; washings must be repeated in several waters. 
The proofs presented to the French Society have no othei 
object than to show the results of this process, which, betta 
than any other, gives a faithful representation of the nega- 
tive. The action of the iron bath being rather rapid, it if 
necessary to have a dish full of water beside it, in which 
to plunge the print when it has acquired sufficient vigour. 
This point should be a little exceeded when it is intended to 
submit it to the action of the chloride of gold/ 1 



Critical flatten 



A Guide to painting Photographic Portraits, §-c. By A. N. 
Rintoul. Third Edition. London: J. Barnard, 339, 
Oxford-street. 

The subject of tinting or colouring photographs is one 
which will doubtless interest the great majority of our 
readers, as most photographers have, at one time or other, 
been delighted by some choice specimen of colouring, or 
disgusted by an unnatural daub, in which the only thing 
which the painter accomplished was, to lose the resemblance. 
In tinting photographs, too much caution cannot be 
observed in preserving the fidelity of the likeness, the one 
thing to which all else should be subservient ; and it cannot 
but be a matter of regret that very pretty pictures, but with 
the fatal fault of being unlike, are everywhere to be seen, 
and are too often admired. As far as light and shade 
are concerned, the painter cannot hope to improve upon 
the photograph ; he has only to supply that in which our art 
is deficient — colour, and the stone-like picture becomes 
life-like. These remarks are occasioned by the issue of 
a new edition of the above little work, containing a 
complete description of the different processes, viz., water 
colour, powder colour, oil colour, &c. The work contains 
directions for the preparation of the paper ; for making the 
different tints required ; for the use of the photographic 
water colours ; a few hints on dry tinting ; and brief in- 
structions on oil painting. It is written clearly, and con- 
tains explicit directions as to the mode of procedure, from 
the taking of the photograph to the finishing stroke of the 
pencil. A series of diagrams accompany the work, showing 
many of the different tints required, and the shadow colours 
passing over them, illustrating the effect of glazing; also, 
the compounded flesh colours. 

We must refer our readers to our advertising columns for 
particulars of the photographic water colours, which have 
been prepared as an accompaniment to this little work. 
The box consists of twenty-one of the most useful tints. In 
the case of the artist who has but little time to devote exclu- 
sively to colouring, they cannot fail to be of the highest 
value, as he will find ready to his hand the appropriate tints 
for his work, which will obviate the loss of time occasioned by 
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tk mixture of several colours, the combination of which, •ho, 
tmuks experience and knowledge; and the professional 
cirist, though he may not find, perhaps, all the tints be 
nqniras, will find many with which ho cannot easily dis- 

^P^oiogni^ie Cbcmistry. 



Vemry ia a metal which, unlike others, requires no heat 
to tee it : indeed, except under artificial circumstances, we 
fi.lj see it in a liquid form. It can, however, be solidified 
k reducing it to a very tow temperature — a circumstance 
iluch occurs spontaneously in Siberia in the winter, as well 
m in one or two other parts of the world. As a solid it may 
Is cut with a knife, and ia very slightly malleable The 
tanperature at which it freezes is 10° below zero, and at 
660° above it it boils and evaporates. Its volatility, how- 
ever, U such that on exposure to the atmosphere at ordinary 
WifWBtnres it givea off vapours; as may be easily demon- 
tinted by placing a piece of poll over mercury, in which 
titration it will speedily whiten, from the ootatRimtion of 
ibtTspours of the mercury with the gold, for which metal it 
>-ui great affinity: so great indeed that, when combined, they 
'mi only be separated by submitting the metals to a high 
imposture, when the mercury is volatilised. It combines 
Tilh oxygen in two portions, forming protoxide oud peroxide 
ti mercury, the latter of which, comjwscd of 8 parts of 
oiigon to 100 of the metal, may be obtained by boiling it 
far i considerable time in contact with air or oxygen. It 
combines with chlorine in two proportions, the lesser combi- 
aitkm producing tin- chlorine c .Miii'.mly known as calomel, 
*hicli b formed of 18 parts of chlorine to 101) of the metal ; 
•ml the other, compear! of :tt> parts of chlorine to 10!J of 
tbt metal, producing the bichloride of mercury — generally 
fotenrinated corrosive sublimate— which Is used in photo- 
pnpliis operations for wlii telling direct jio.iitivcs on glass. 
Tb principal use of mercury in photography is to develop 
'kgnarean plates ; which is accomplish lit by beating the 
tommy to a temperature of about HO", when it gives off 
rapnus which settle upon the plate, and the picture 
p*lni!ly becomes visible. 

Platinum is a metal which possesses many qualities that 
■wll render it extremely useful in photographic manipu- 
htions, bat its scarcity, and consequent high price, make its 
"■[Jciyident inadmissible in the way in which it would be of 
tix most use, viz., in the formation of utensils which would 
fe alike unaffected by heat or cold, or by almost any 
-dttKical agents, nfflo rem'n excepted. Platinum, dissolved 
i" this liquid and the solution evaporated to dryness overa 
polte Are, yields a reddish brown salt in crystals ; this is 
■I bichloride of platinum — which, aa it attracts moisture 
feaa the air, should be kept in n well -stoppered bottle. 
3V bichloride of platinum is sometimes used as a substitute 
lit the chloride of gold in toning pictures. M. do Curauza 
** eoe of the first who employed this substance for the 
propose, and his method will n found dem-ribed at length 
ia the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society of 
J^jti. There is a form of this metal which is termed spongy 
pktinum, which, on account of its singular properties, we 
"ill describe here, although it does not bear directly on 
Portography. It is prepared in the following manner : — A 
(*« of platinum is dissolved in a mixture of nitric and 
Mtoehloric acids with the assistance of bent, and to this 
Mution is added a solution of chloride of ammonium as long 
** it continues to precipitate anything. The precipitate 
"at be collected by filtering, and washed in water, and then 
•^ried in the air. A little ot this powder heated in the flame 
■^ * spirit tamp becomes incandescent; it is then allowed to 
■**. »hcn it can be used in the following mauuer :— A piece of 
"placed at a little distance from the orifice of a tube through 
wich hydrogen is passed, and a jet of this gas being 



directed upon it, it becomes red-hot, and seta fire to the 

hydrogen. This may be done, with a like result, several 

times, bnt eventually the &[Kjngi.' ceases to be affected by it. 

{To be continued.) 



gitlionari) of gjjotosraplij. 

Acetate of Lime, — is formed by dissolving carbo- 
nate of time in dilute acetic acid, and evaporating. It 
crystallises in silky needles which are very soluble in 
water, and effloresce j>^ it inlty in the ah' at ordinary 
temperatures. Tliis salt tins been recom mended byM. 
Le Gray, aa an addition to the [lie acid bath for 
developing paper negatives : it causes the picture to 
develop very rapidly. Addition of acetate of lime to 
water admits of a larger quantity ot' gallic acid being 
dissolved in it. If added in too large quantities in 
proportion to the gallic acid, the decomposition will bo 
too rapid, and the pictures will darken all over. 

Acetate of Lead,— is pre] Hired on the large scale 
by acting upon metallic lead or its oxide with vinegar. 
™ e crude product is purified by solution in water 
ilulated with vinegar, mid crystallised. It is usually 
met with in commerce ill the form of a confused mass 
of crystals resembling leaf sugar ; this and the slightly 
sweet taste -which it posscsws, have given rise to its 
coiunion name of sugar of lead. It dissolves freely in 
srater, and Sir John Herschcl ha* carefully examined 
the photographic pm]«?rtics of its solution, both in the 
positive mid negative processes. If used strong, in 
conjunction with iodide of potassium nnd nitrate of 
r in the cahitype process, it has the property of 
increaaiug HornewhiU the sensitiveness. further ex- 
periments however, are, necessary before it can be 
decided whether the adva nine's attending its use are 
not counterbalanced by other disadvantage*. The 
addition of n small quantity to the pyrognltic acid de- 
veloping solution used in the collodion process, causes 
the pictures to be of a purplish tinge. Mr. Hunt states 
that paper soaked in a solution of acetate of lead, and, 
n dry, washed over with a neutral solution of 
chloride of g"ld, bc-onii' 1 * l>n>\vnisli-vi-llow, and acquires 
slight though peculiar sensitiveness to light The 
first action of light has rather the effect of whitening 
the paper by discharging the original colour, and causing 
it to become a jmle gray tint, which by further expo- 
sure increases to a dark slate colour. If, however, it 
lie removed from the light when not darker than a 
moderate ash gray, and held in a current of steam, tho 
part acted on by the light immediately darkens to a 
deep plinth). Immersion In boiling water has a similar 
effect. Acetate of lead has also been recommended as 
addition to the gallic acid developing solution in 
the paper prows*!, as a means of increasing tho rapidity 
of the development ; it is, however, liable to stain the 
paper. Acetate of load is also used in conjunction 
with hyposulphite of soda to form a colouring bath for 
positives on jiapcr ; its action will lie explained under 
that head. 
. Anlnleoi' lead in CLinjiinetiun with gallic acid forms 
!.'■ 'i ill' i;m.-i | ■■■■.-' ■!■;'■ 1 1 .1- ■. >'].<| <iii ■ .'gents fur collodion 
.egativeij. By its means a coUodimi |ilate which has 
received only half the exposure necessary to be given 
when pyrogallic acid is employed, may be developed 
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into an in tonne negative. The process is the invention 
Of M, Frank, and in iw follows : — 

Tim plate, having been coated with collodion and 
rendered neruiitive in the ordinary way, is to be exposed 
in tlie camera for about half the ordinary time of 
[tenure ; on removing it to the dark room, pour ove 
a saturated nolution of gaUlc noid in distilled water, to 
which a few drops of alcohol have been added, to make 
it flow better over the plate. Tlien put into the de- 
veloping glass about six or eight drops of a solution of 
acetate of lead (Ntretigth about 3U or 40 grains to the 
ounce) and pour the gallic acid which is on the surface 
of the plate back, so as to mix the two solutions 
together ; these will become milky, when pour the 
mixture back over the plate, and the development will 
con i m en co at once, and in the course of a few minutes 
will have attained, the intensity requisite for a good 
negative, 

[To ho continued.) 



& Catecjnsm of jflJJHrtojjrapljg. 

V. — TUB DAB.K ROOM. 

tj. What do photographers mean by the " dark room ? " 

A. Thiy apply the term, " dark room," to the place in 
Which tnont of their chemical prepura lions arc conducted, 
and from which it is I Hill to exclude the light. 

tt. Mont all Unlit lie excluded? 

A. Il !■ only iiecesHRry to exclude tin* chemical rays of 
light— namely, those WBDH inllueiiee would act upon the 
Jimiarud surface* UMll in photographic operations. 

II. How i» it jHMwililc lo exclude tlm chemical rays if light 
In, in any di-grco, admitted i 

A. Light, a* wu have iilmnly htatei.l, in compound, and not 
■iin I ile. A my of white light not only contains seven 
colour*, m i-nhibitcil in the Hilar Hpci inim, but contains three 



in done by making the light to pass through a medium which 
will not transmit the actinic rays. 

W- What medium imii be employed fur this purpose? 

A, Orange- coloured glass. A piece of orange-coloured 
glass, about a foot square, will admit sufficient light for all 
practical purposes ; but great care must be taken that by no 
('Mutt Hi- In ili- v. lii! i.- light i- admitted. 

Q. Would it not be equally safe, and more simple, to 
exclude the solar light altogether, anil conduct the chemical 
preparations by artificial light? 

A. This may be done, bat it is lesg secure and less con, 
venient than the plan already named. There is a certain 
amount of actinic influence in artificial light | and tlie 
obscure, unsteady, and instillieieiit light given by a candle 
or lamp, is likely to occasion more trouble and annoyance ; 
whereas the light admitted through an orange- coloured 
glass is steady, and, as the eye soon becomes accustomed to 
the semi-obscurity which it gives to the room, the operation 
may be conducted with facility, 

Q. What should he the dimensions of a dark room ? 

A. This depends almost entirely on the operator. It 
should neither be so small as to inconvenience his operations, 
nor too large to render cveryi hing readily accessible. The 
chief thing to be sought is, a room which will admit of your 
operating with freedom, arranging your materials me- 
thodically, and from which tho light can be effectually 
exclnded. 

Q. Will not the light enier by the door ? 

A. A thick curtain, running on a rod with lings, should 



be placed just within the entrance, and drawn across ini' 
miilifiti-ly the door is closed. 

Q. What other adaptation is required ? 

A. The room should be fitted up conveniently with a tabl 
on which the preparation maybe conducted, and withshelvc 
for the arrangement of the materials. It is best to set asidi 
one portion of the room for the preparation of the sensitivi 
surfaces, and another for the developing process. Method ii 
this respect is in tin; highlit decree desirable. 

Q. Is it not necessary to have a plentiful supply of water' 

A. Yes, tins is very essential, especially in the dcvelopinj 
process; and, tin ivfuro, dn- part of the room chosen for tin 
operation should befitted with a water tap, sink, waste pipe 
&c. 

Q. Is tho water used in the developing process, and h 
fixing proofs, of any subsequent use ? 

A. As it necessarily contains a considerable quantity a 
nitrate of silver, it is bad economy to throw it away ] thi 
silver is precipitated by the reducing agents, and settles a 
the bottom of the vessels employed, so that it is easil; 
removable. 

Q. May the same vessels be used for different purposes? 

A. Each glass, each funnel, each wa.ili-t.ray, should I- 
employed for one purpose only. And everything in youi 
laboratory should in- distinctly labelled. 

Q. What apparatus is required in the dark room ? 

A. This, of course, depends on the process you adopt ; bin 
eartheuware dishes, or gutta-percha trays, glass funneh 
measuring glasses, apothecaries' scales and weights, gUa 
stirring rods, and a good supply of chemicals are essential 
Everything must be kept in good order : all your chemicat 
ready to your hand, all your apparatus scrupulously clean. 
Photography will yield no satisfactory result to a careless 01 
indifferent operator. The art demands the exercise ol 
method, nicety, and cleanliness. 

(To bt continutd.) 



CorrtsponiieiTfc. 

PORTABLE CAMERA ASH DEVELOriNG BOX.* 

The dark chamber Fig. 3 (section) is a box made o ( 
deal (say J inch thick). The back 
and front pieces aro 51 inches wide, 
the side pieces 2 inches, and made to 
screw on to the ends of the back and 
front pieces ; all are 4 inches high, 
and cut out at the bottom as at a ft, 
Fig. 3, so that when put together 
they form the projection (6) to fit 
into the cell at the top of the camera, 
and also to fit the baths. The flange, 
a, rests on the camera and bath box, 
and helps to exclude the light. Inside 
the box at C are deep grooves cut in 
the thickness of the wood for the shutter S to slide into, to 
exclude the light when the dark chamber isout of the camera 
or bath box. The centre of each side of the box (dark 
chamber) must have a V groove fitted corresponding with 
the centre of the cell in the camera, when placed in it, for 
the plates to slide in. Covering the box is a black silk bag 
fined with yellow silk, which' must be long enough, beyond 
the top of the box, to contain the plate when it is drawn up 
and rests on the closed shutter S (see fig. 3). The lower edge 
of that part of the box which goes into the baths should be 
well varnished with spirit varnish, or covered with a thin 
layer of marine glue; the t/routct also. The modu* operandi 
is as follows : Having spread mi the ground a square of the 
black glased cloth fined with white, to keep all the apparatus 
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in yiew, and to cover it in case of rain. Having taken out 
the plate box, I screw the camera on to the tripod stand 
through a hole in the case ; then slide in the thin piece of wood 
(6), and put the piece (5) into its place, screw in the 
lenses and place the focusing glass through the cell in the 
camera, so that the back of it touches the raised back of (5]). 
Hiring focussed the object, take out the glass and slide in 
the back shutter. Then take the baths out of the box, put 
the clamps into the lid, and reverse the box. The baths are 
then put into their respective cells, and the tops lightly put 
orer to protect the contents from dust. Then take a plate 
from the plate box and sliding it into the " dark chamber " 
(which should have a mark on the silk to show the front), 
fasten it with the clip (9), the end is then pushed out of the 
chamber, and having been wiped quite clean, the collodion 
is poured on and the chamber immediately placed in the bath 
S. When the plate is sensitised it is drawn up and the 
shatter closed. Then placing it in the cut or cell in the top 
of the camera the plate is pushed down to touch the back of 
the piece (5) (which can De felt) ; it is then exposed, and 
after being drawn up, and the shutter closed, the chamber is 
then placed in the bath D. When the plate is developed, 
which should be almost immediately if the baths are in good 
working order, especial care must be taken not to draw it 
up again, but the clip must be removed and the chamber 
taken out of the bath, leaving the plate in it. If found not 
sufficiently developed it may be returned to the bath, resting 
the top against the plate to keep out dust. I find no pre- 
judicial change takes place after development, though 
examined in the sunlight before fixing. The plate is then 
washed, fixed with the hypo., well washed, and returned to 
the plate box, collodion end upwards. If plenty of water be 
not at hand, the fixing may be deferred, but the developer 
nut be washed off. The collodion used should have been 
iodised some time, as it gives denser negatives than fresh 
collodion ; two drops of pure glycerine should be added to 
each ounce. The silver bath should consist of 30 grains 
/tied nitrate silver to the ounce of distilled water. The 
tab most be saturated with iodide of silver by immersing 
* plate coated on both sides with freshly iodized col- 
lodion, leaving it in the bath all night. The developer 
30 pins protosulphate of iron, and 1 grains citric acid 
to the ounce distilled water. It is most important that the 
silver bath should be kept strictly neutral. If at all acid 
the negatives will be thin and streaky. It should be tested 
with blue litmus paper, and if found to redden the paper, it 
most be neutralised by adding one minim of a saturated 
solution of carbonate of soda in distilled water to each ounce 
of the bath, or less if only slightly acid. The baths must be 
filtered till quite clear. Both baths should be filtered occa- 
sionally, and when going any distance, the liquids might be 
carried in bottles holding a couple of ounces more than 
required for the baths, which should not be filled for use 
higher than will cover the scratch across the plate, otherwise 
the bottom of the dark chamber would touch tho liquid, 
which it is better it should not do. Both ends of the plate 
mar be made available by covering the finished negative 
with gutta percha dissolved in benzole, care being taken not 
to siide the clip off when removing it. 



TAGES FBOM THE NOTE BOOK OF A TRAVELLING 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Sib, — I am very glad to see t}iat you do not exclude from 
the tt Photographic News " matter of general interest, even 
although it does not point out the superiority (often imagi- 
nary) of one process over another, or the relative advantages 
or disadvantages of the dry collodion process. Of course, as a 
Photographer, I do not undervalue the importance of these 
subjects*, on the contrary, it is because I find so much 
^tter for serious reflection in the " Photographic News, 1 ' 
that it is a relief to my mind to turn to the narratives of per- 
**al experience which occasionally appear in it. Besides, it is 
cu? to perceive that an advantage is derived from publishing 



these papers, apart from the mere pleasure which your 
readers may derive from their perusal. They encourage a man 
to persevere in his attempts to obtain views of beautiful 
scenery or monuments, under circumstances of difficulty 
which would, in all probability, induce him to content 
himself with obtaining pictures which, if they were less 
interesting, would have the recommendation of being more 
accessible, when he feels that, if he has anything to say, 
there is a channel open to him, by means of which he may 
address thousands of more or less interested people, instead 
of those alone, whom he meets by his own fireside. 

I have myself travelled some hundreds of miles with the 
camera ; not simply with the object of obtaining photo- 
graphs, but sometimes on business which rendered the pos- 
session of the camera of great value to me ; and, on other 
occasions, for pleasure, which was greatly heightened by the 

r>wer of bringing away pictures of the more striking scenes 
visited. Indeed, there are few portions of the continent 
with which I am not more or less familiar ; and I will, with 
your permission, and with the assistance of my note-book, 

f*ve your readers some account of a few of my wanderings, 
do not imagine that they will be read with the same inte- 
rest as those of your Algerine correspondent, who has the 
advantage of being on comparatively untrodden ground; 
but, on the other hand, they shall not be mere catalogues of 
collodions, papers, and processes. It is somewhere related 
of a Scotchman, that he wrote a part of a tragedy, and took 
it to Garrick for his opinion ; who returned it to the author, 
and advised him not to finish it, as his talent did not lie in 
that way. The author took the advice, and went home and 
wrote the two first acts of a comedy ; which he hastened to 
submit to Garrick, thinking that he must be successful this 
time, but was again told that his talent did not lie that way ; 
upon which he exclaimed, in a tone of surprise, — "Why, 
David, didn't you tell me that my talents did not lie in 
tragedy?" "Yes;" replied Garrick, u but I did not say 
they lay in comedy." u Oh ! but, — " exclaimed the Scotch- 
man, "if they don't lie there, where the de'il do they lie, 
mon ? " Now I do not, like the North Briton, imagine that 
I have any particular talent for the grave or the gay ; but I 
merely propose to give a simple statement of what I saw and 
did most interesting to me, on my photographic tours. 

About four years ago I supplied myself with an ample 
stock of necessaries for all photographic purposes, and left 
England, with the ultimate intention of going to Hungary ; 
but, with ample time at my disposal, to visit any places of 
interest on the road. My first photographs were made at 
Bruges ; almost every street of which contains a building or 
buildings capable of tempting one to pitch the camera. It 
has also the advantage of possessing a number of idle vaga- 
bonds, who swarm about you at the railway station, and 
insist upon showing you the town, and who can easily be 
made available for transporting the materials requisite to 
enable you to gratify the temptation. I would, however, 
advise any photographer who may follow my example, to 
adopt the same precautions to guarantee the safety of their 
solutions as I did. I had every bottle carefully cased in 
gutta percha, rising nearly level with the top of the bottle, 
and with a sliding cover of the same material, both of a 
sufficient thickness to preserve the bottles from damage, 
whether tossing about in a railway carrage, or in the care- 
less hands of a porter ; and, even in the event of a bottle 
being broken, little, if any, of the solution could escape. 

The whole of the Dottles, camera, &c, fitted closely into a 
strong leather case, like a portmanteau, with straps, by 
means of which it could be fastened to the back of a mule, 
or fitted to a man's shoulders. I may here remark, that 
nothing is so likely to cause vexation to a man who proposes 
to make a photographic tour in unfrequented parts of the con- 
tinent as the possession of one of those so called portable 
cameras, so limited in its capacity that an accident to one of 
the bottles (irreparable in such a case) may effectually destroy 
all possibility of his carrying out his intention. After 
all, the portability is only a question of degree; if you 
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carry it yourself it becomes heavy before you have gone half 
a mile, and if you hire a man to carry it for you, it may just 
as well be ten pounds heavier. Certainly where a man is in 
the habit of " taking his camera in his hand, and sallying 
forth in search of the picturesque," as a recent photographic 
publication has it, it becomes an object of importance to 
reduce the weight of the apparatus as far as possible ; but 
this appears to me a very unsatisfactory mode of proceeding. 
The pan I have almost always adopted has been, to visit 
the neighbourhood of the hotel or inn where I have been 
staying, and mark the spots which interested me most ; and 
then one day with the camera has generally enabled me to 
ret all the views worth having ; and, as I generally hired a 
horse to carry my apparatus, I have been able, by starting 
very early in the morning, to take views nearly twenty 
miles apart on the same day. Another advantage attending 
this plan was, that I knew exactly where water was to be 
found; which, as I almost invariably use wet collodion, 
some advantage. 

I dare say most travelling photographers have adopted a 
similar contrivance for carrying water under similar circum- 
stances; but, in case any of your readers may not, I 
will just mention that, before leaving England I got made 
for me a strong waterproof bag, or rather bottle, capable 
of holding a gallon of water ; a narrow strap round the 
mouth effectually prevented the escape of the liquid, and a 
second strap and buckle served to suspend it. In this way 
I could either take enough water to last me all day ; or just 
sufficient to serve until I reached a spot where I could obtain 
a fresh supply. Perhaps, while on the subject, I may as 
well say that my tent is one of my own invention ; and is, 
in my opinion, infinitely better than those in general use. In 
the first place, I abandoned the tripod, and instead thereof, 
I substituted an upright hollow cylinder of brass, jointed 
like a fishing rod, with the exception of the Becond joint, 
which works up and down like the tube of a telescope, and 
is fixed at any height by means of a screw. The bottom 
joint was furnished with a spike about five inches long, for 
thrusting in the ground ; and the top joint had five thin 
iron arms, projecting at right angles from its summit when 
in use, but wnich could be lowered, precisely in the same 
manner as an umbrella, when not in use. From the sides of 
two of these arms there hung two flat pieces of iron, about 
half an inch in width, the bottoms of which were curved at 
right angles, so as to slide under two flat staples at the sides 
of the camera, which was thus held in a perfectly firm and 
immoveable position.* The tent covering was a voluminous 
mackintosh wrapper, lined throughout with a light yellow 
woollen material. When I used it as a wrapper, the lower 
part was looped up, but when I used it as a tent, this was 
let down, and fastened to the ground by thin steel pegs 
attached to the tent, about four inches from the bottom. 
The advantages of this tent were, lightness, the facility with 
which it could be put together, its usefulness when not in 
use as a tent, and its greater capaciousness when in use as 
such. I have spent in it, in company of two friends, many hours 
thoroughly protected from the rain, which was descending 
in torrents; and perhaps some who read these lines may 
remember when they, four in number, were indebted to a 
photographer's tent, in the lower Pyrenees, for two hours' 
shelter from a storm, which would have drenched them to 
the skin in two minutes. On more than one occasion I liave 
spent the night in it, from preference ; in order to avoid the 
nasty, close-smelling, vermin-haunted bedroom of an Italian 
road-side public -house. Nor is it vermin alone one has 
to dread in these places ; I slept, quite recently, in a room at 
an inn where a guest had first stabbed the landlord, and 
then thrown "his body out of window. The occurrence was 
a strange one. The guest had been drinking freely, and 
had foolishly shown a considerable sum of money he had in 
his possession ; which so excited the cupidity of the landlord, 

♦We may possibly misunderstand tbe above description of oar corre- 
spondent's camera-stand, but it seems to us a rather shaky concern, and 
unworthy of Viator's usual ingenuity. 



that he arranged with his son to murder him, and throw his 
body out of window ; the son's share in the transaction was 
to be limited to the digging the grave, and burying the 
body. From some cause or other the intended victim be- 
came suspicious of evil designs on the part of his host, and 
determined on going to bed without undressing. About 
midnight he woke out of a light doze, and saw a dark figure 
stealing towards his bedside, in whoso hand he could distin- 
guish the glimmering of what he took to be a knife. With- 
out waiting to be attacked, he sprang from the bed upon 
the would-be assassin, wrenched the dagger from his hand, 
and, without a word being uttered by either of them, the 
landlord sunk to the ground, stabbed to the heart with his 
own weapon. Fearful that there might be others not far off 
waiting to assist in his removal, the guest crept quietly to 
the window, and opened it, with the intention of dropping 
down and making his escape ; but the moment he opened the 
window, he heard a man who was beneath it tell him to 
make haste and throw the body out, as the grave was quite 
ready. Taking the hint, he went to the bed, drew the 
sheets off, and wrapped the dead body of the landlord in 
them very carefully, and then lowered it out of window into 
the arms of the son. His next step was to walk quietly to 
the street door and let himself out, and then to hasten to 
the police station, where he related what had happened, and 
was accompanied back to the inn by a party of the police, 
who found the son in the very act of throwing the dirt in 
the hole upon his own father's body. He was compelled to 
dig the body out, and was directed to open the sheets; 
when, to his horror and consternation, he found that he had 
got the wrong man. He confessed the plot at once, but had 
not been hanged when I was there. Accidents of this sort 
are rare, as far as we know ; but when we consider how 
many families there are, one of whose members has disap- 
peared, and been no more heard of, the thought naturally 
suggests itself — what has become of them ? I would therefore 
advise any photographer who proposes making a solitary 
trip to an unfrequented part of the continent, to provide 
himself with a revolver as a means of protection. It occu- 
pies little space, and is " material guarantee " for the safety 
of one's property. I have never found it necessary yet to 
make use of mine ; and, indeed, I am afraid that whatever 
danger I was in, I should not have the heart to take the 
life of a fellow-creature. It is possible, though, that the 
sight of it may have saved me from the necessity of using it, 
for when I have found myself in a solitary glen, I have 
always displayed it conspicuously to any ruffianly-looking 
fellow I may have observed approaching ; and I have met 
with a few under such circumstances. Such risks as these, 
however, are not worth a thought, in comparison with the 
pleasure to be derived from visiting foreign countries with 
the camera. Some of the happiest hours of my life have 
been owing to my travelling with that instrument. It has 
been a passport to many a drawing-room in country houses, 
which, otherwise, I should never have seen; ana on no 
occasion when I have desired to take a view of an antique 
chateau, and have sent in my card to the proprietor with a 
polite request to that effect, have I been refused ; and, no 
doubt, my experience resembles that of other photographers 
among my countrymen. In these cases it is an advantage 
to be alone, and a foreigner. Viator. 



The " Parfjlit " Stereoscope. — We have recently had 
submitted to us a stereoscope bearing the above title; and 
though, in these days of progress, it would be rather rash for us 
to say that it really is perfect, yet it so far surpasses any that we 
have seen in the matter of portability and compactness, that we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be the best in those 
respects yet invented : for more complete particulars we must 
refer to the advertkement in another part of our paper. 

The Daily News announces that Nadar, the well-known 
French photographer, is about to take a bird's-eye view of Paris 
from a balloon, by means of the camera. 
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VOITH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, MYDDELTON 
HALL, ISLINGTON.— WEDKISD1T, OCTOBER 27TH, 1858. 

Ml. Barber read a paper " On the Causes of Failure in the 
Oxymel Process." He used three vertical baths— one for the 
titrate, another for the washing, and another for the oxyuicl ; 
tnd in the last only he traced a failure. In one cafe, it con- 
tained iron, producing a misty, foggy development, which might 
be increased in intensity to any amount ; but the picture re- 
mained, as it were, buried beneath it. Whether that emanated 
from impurity in the charcoal used for bleaching the honey, or 
was contained in the gutta percha of the nitrate bath, he failed 
to discover, though he discovered an excrescence of metallic 
star on one part of the nitrate bath ; thus proving the pre- 
sence of a base metal. By both changing the bath and abolish- 
ing the use of charcoal, he got over that difficulty. The 
ordinary source of iron in the oxymel arises, Mr. Barber says, 
from nuking it in an iron boiler imperfectly tinned. Mr. B.'s 
method is first to mix some chalk with water, then add it 
to the honey, and I oil ; after which turn it into a deep vessel, 
and when cold, pour off from the grosser sediment. Again 
heated and clarified with white of eggs, it will run rapidly and 
brightly through a strainer or paper filter; after which* it h 
converted into oxymel by the addition of acetic acid. Almost 
every sample of honey gives an acid re-action to test-paper, 
probably derived, in the first instance, from the fumes of 
sulphur used in the destruction of the bees. The object for 
adding the chalk is to neutralise this, and prevent its attack- 
ing the apparatus in which it is made; it U also of im- 
portance in brightening the product. The slightest trace of 
iron is highly detrimental. Iu another case, his oxymel bath 
contained nitric acid. In the spring of this year he took a 
few pictures quite equal to any he expected to obtain from a 
preservative proccs*. After three or four months, he found 
that with the same oxymel he could get no density, and only a 
T&e with uniuistakeable nitric acid symptoms. In spite of 
the washing, some nitrate of silver will find its way into the 
oxymel bath ; and it being a property of nitrate of silver, in 
contact with light and organic matter, to become reduced, it 
wai evident that operation had been going on, for his honey 
had become much darkened in colour; consequently, an equi- 
tifentof nitric acid must at the same time have been liberated, 
or entered into some other molecular arrangement productive 
of the same effect. He neutralised that by dissolving some 
chalk in acetic acid, adding the resulting acetate of lime, which 
onpletely righted it. Probably acetate of magnesia would be 
» bitter addition, it being a more deliquescent salt. Any 
eftaline acetate may be employed for the purpose ; the nitric 
acid of course unites with the ba*e, setting free the acetic acid. 
Mr. Barber produced several pictures in illustration of his 
fets. 

Some discussion ensued, and the chairman then produced 
"me specimens of Fothergill's process by Mr. Bf orle)\ 

Db. Riley then addressed the meeting at considerable length 
upon the method of saturating the collodion film with albumen. 
He related the results of many experiments, and stated that 
albumen, which had hitherto been considered an accelerator, 
Had now, in his hands, become a retarder of the actinic rays. 
It itruck the Doctor that that was because the albumen filled 
np the pores, so to speak, of the collodion film, thus causing 
the film to become less " slmctural," and depriving the actinio 
*»ys of their former power. The Doctor knew that nitrate of 
alver had the power of coagulating the albumen ; and the 
thought struck him that, if he was to take the collodion aU 
kmenued plate, reimmerse it in that bath, and ultimately wash 
it with distilled water, that he should restore the structural 
«ndttkm of the film ; he tried the experiment, and the plate 
(which wa? before almost inactive in the camera) produced a 
negative in fifteen seconds by an ordinary quarter-plate lens, 
—the light being at the time unfavourable, the result was 
marvellous — the sensitiveness of the plate was perfectly 
tutored. The Doctor then explained his many experiments 
*ith iodides. The metallic iodides had the property of 
pttgnlating albumen, which the alkaline had not. He then 
loojaed some collodion with iodide of cadmium, and in 
other respects followed the formula of Mr. Fothergill, and 



obtained a negative in 10 seconds, with blisters. He then tried 
3-4ths iodide of cadmium and l-4th iodide of potassium, and 
procured a negative in 6 seconds, with the quarter-plate lens 
(without the second dip), but still having blisters. He then 
tried whether he could not do* without adding any of the iodide 
of cadmium and without plunging. his plate in the nitrate 
bath to coagulate his albumen, and simply plunged it into 
boiling water, which at once coagulated the albumen ; and he 
obtained his negative with G seconds' exposure, but liable to 
stains. That, the Doctor thought, proved his theory, that it was 
duo to the altered structure of the film, and not to any chemical 
action. The Doctor illustrated his statements by negatives. 

Mr. Lego then, after some further discussion, produced a 
contrivance for changing plates in the open air, which was 
extremely simple, light, and inexpensive. 

Mr. Hislop exhibited his new apparatus for taking portraits 
of children and objects in motion. 

Mr. Bingham then exhibited a plate box, with deep yellow 
glass ends, for the purpose of exhibiting the contents to Custom- 
house oflic3rs, without exposing the plates to the light. 



£]ftisttUane0ttS. 
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Improved Self-supporting Funnel. — There cannot be 
the slightest doubt but that nearly all photographers have at one 
time or another felt how cumbrous the present funnel-stand is 
when placed upon the laboratory table, where every available 
iuch of space is valuable to euablc the operator the more readily 
to have access to the bottles or instruments which may be neces- 
sary to the successful carrying out of an experiment or opera- 
tion. "We can easily conceive this to be the case even in a 
laboratory where there is every accommodation, but how much 
more is it felt whore the laboratory is small and inconvenient, 
and where every nook and comer is pressed into service. "We 
have recently seen a new style of funnel-stand, which entirely 
dispense.- with the present clumsy machine of wood or iron. It 
is composed of gutta percha. It is a funnel and foot combined 
in ouc, which can bo applied with the greatest ease to filter 
baths into horizontal dishes, without calling into requisition the 
wooden funnel stand. Tho taper end of the e funnels is sup- 
pressed to tfive greater facility in cleaning it. The principle 
has been submitted to the approval of the French Photographic 
Society at Paris, who, as we hear, very highly appreciate its 
utility. It is gratifying to learn, that in an article, concerning 
the utility of which there can be no question, tho inventor 
has not reserved to himself any right, but that ho has freely 
and generously placed it at the disposal of tho photographic 
world; therefore any photographer who may desire to avail 
himself of this useful little article of laboratory furniture, can 
at once have one made. We cannot do less than thank its 
contriver Mons. George de Bellio, iu the name of the photo- 
graphic world, for his useful and unique idea. 

Hermetically Sealed Tubes for Collodion. — "We have 
had specimens of these tubes forwarded to us, for the par- 
ticulars of which we refer our readers to our advertising 
columns. It will be seen at once that this is an important 
invention for the purpose of enabling us to keep collodion for 
any length of time, either for exportation or otherwise ; and, at 
the same time, it gives us the advantage of having a quantity 
always at hand, which retains all the strength of newlv-made 
material. The contrivance is very simple. A glass tube is taken 
with a capillary orifice ; it is then filled with the liquid ; after 
which the orifice is sealed by merely applying it to a gas jet or 
the flame of a spirit lamp. The advantage of this is, that we can 
always have a supply of good collodion, which, our photographic 
readers know, is not the case where corks or stoppers are used. 

A Uelic of the Primeval Creation.— In speaking of a 
globule of water which has been discovered to be visible in 
the centre of a natural crystal, an American contemporary 
remarks : If there is any truth in geology, this water is one of 
the most ancient drops of water in the universe, much more 
ancient, in fact, than the water which overwhelmed the earth in 
the timo of Noah. To use the words of Dr. Bouchelle, the 
owner of the crystal in question, this drop is one of those which 
were veiled in thick darkness when the earth was without form 
and void. The crystal belonging to one of the primitive rocks, 
the water therein contained must be primitive also, and would 
thus date from the early days of the creation. 
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but also in other samples procured from trustworthy sources. 
The paper I have always used is Turner's, iodised by the 

• single wash, and sunned. I am inclined to attribute the 

taking photographs through yellow glass. — gradu- matter to some new ingredient introduced into the paper in 

ated background. the later makes, perhaps in the sizing, and which has a 

SiR,-In vol i. p. 61, of the " News," you mention the tendency to decomposition in the nresence of the chemicak. 
fact of the sensitive collodion plate being affected through U J°* or any of Y0! ? correspondents can throw any light 
four or five thicknesses of yellow glass. I have been long °j\.^' to me ' P* 2 * 1 "^ subject, I should be very much 
under the impression that a plate may be sensitised, do- obliged. . 
veloped, or even exposed to sunshine through yellow glass, 1 have never met with this annoyance in Whatman's 
without being in anynianner affected. For several years I P a P er ' which works beautifully sharp and clean to look down 
have prepared plates out of doors, and developed them ; the u P° n ' but lte granule texture is fatal in die printing 
necessary amount of light being admitted to the operating process. Kobert W. Hall. 
room through a single sheet of yellow glass. If the sun [This is a subject of great importance to all paper photo- 
shines strongly through the yellow window, it has had a graphers, and we should like to see it well discussed in our 
tendency to create a faint or fogged image ; but strongly columns ; we have latterly met with somewhat similar 
diffused light has never appeared to me to affect the sensi- annoyances. It is well known that French paper, although 
tiveness of the plate. I am now working FothergiU's dry suited to most purposes in photography, will not answer for 
process, with great success ; and have a portable changing the calotype or similar processes. It is very possible that 
apparatus, fitted with yellow glass (one thickness), and, English makers, in their desire to make paper which should 
hitherto, my plates have been unimpaired by exposure to the equal the French make, have introduced some material as a 
yellow light. size, which produces the above-mentioned deleterious effect] 

Is this idea a fallacy? If so, the sooner I find a remedy, 

the safer I shall feel in out-door work. , 

A correspondent in your paper wishes to know how a HR# MC CRAW 8 process. 

light graduated background may be managed ; let him pro- Sir, — The seeing that you are ever ready to assist the un- 

ceed as follows : — Take a negative, and, from that, print a fortunate, and to give advice gratis, induces me to draw 

positive on thin paper ; cut the figure out with a pair of your attention to your journal, vol. i. p. 50, where there is 

scissors ; blacken both figure and background in the sun an account of a cheaper and more permanent way to prevent 

and fix the latter, by gumming the corners, on the face of the fading of photographs. I at once set to work to prepare 

the negative. Print a positive again, and the background some paper, paying strict attention to the rules laid down ; 

will be white ; put the figure cut out of positive No. 1 consequently a number of yellow sheets were prepared the 

over the figure in positive No. 2, and put them in the over-night, and anxious enough was I for the morning light, 

pressure frame ; make a kind of ball (in your hand) of your to test the result. I exposed one sheet under a good negative, 

pocket handkerchief; expose the positive to the sun, and and watched the thing with eager eyes, expecting to see the 

keep moving the handkerchief over so much of the centre of rapid change, which was to be in less time than the nitrate; 

the figure as you wish to remain white ; the figure can't be but, alas, I was doomed to disappointment ! After one hourfs 

affected through the paper which covers it. If care is exposure there was a faint impression ; and I accordingly set 

taken the figure need not be covered, excepting by the to work with the various washings, and, at last, brought out 

handkerchief, which must be kept moving in small circles. a smudgy, inky subject — but what was it? — instead of a 

Experience will teach the rest. I learnt this dodge in positive, a negative. I tried another with like success. I 

1848, in Germany. — I am, truly yours, S. S. B. enclose two pieces of paper for your inspection ; No. 1 has 

P. S.~ Another simple way of proceeding is, by having a heen exposed to the light two or three hours, the other has 

black piece of velvet, with a hole cut in the centre rather not been brought out into the light. Perhaps some of your, 

larger than the lens, hung by the two corners to wires, or corespondents would give us their opinion on the subject; 

pieces of wood, fastened to and projecting from the upper or tne learned photographer himself, might enlighten us. For 

corners of the camera, the distance between the lens and mv P 1 ** at present, I am only too glad to go back to the 

the velvet being about 10 inches. original course. C. B. 

A white rag will, of course, give a white halo to the [A few experiments of our own have led to somewhat 

portrait. similar results. We should feel obliged if some more suc- 

The black velvet gives a black halo, and is improved by a eessful experimentalist would favour us with hiB experience.] 

white background being fixed behind the sitter. 

I The vellow crlass referred to in the article above men- _ 

L auc jciiui* giow iwwiw w w m«omwv«? «""c lucu COLLODION WHICH DEVELOPE8 ITSELF. 

tioned, was not the ordinary class with which dark rooms 

are sometimes glazed ; for this latter purpose a much darker A correspondent writes to us and says that he has been making 

variety, dark orange, is the best. The glass we mentioned collodion with about 8 or 4 grains of gum benzoin dis- 

as having used was very pale amber . coloured ; and was solved in each ounce, and he states that if the plate is left un- 

worthless for protecting coUodion plates, as the experiments touched in a dark room for about an hour after exposure in 

there mentioned would show. We are much obliged for the camera, the picture not only becomes visible, but gradu- 

the information on the subject of backgrounds.] ally developes itself to a very considerable extent, and that 

by thus pouring over it the usual pyrogallic solution an 

intense and fully developed negative is instantly obtained. 

browning of calotype paper. It is to be regretted, however, says our correspondent, that 

Dear Sir, — I am an old hand at calotype, and, like all the plate will only remain tolerably sensitive for about i or f 

who know that beautiful and simple process, still entertain of an hour after immersion into the nitrate bath, and that 

a strong regard for it, in spite of the numerous dry glass therefore, as a dry process, there appears to be little 

processes. Latterly, however, that is, within the past twelve advantage in it. He also states, that immediately after 

months, I have met with .an annoyance I was never before exposure in the camera, the plates will only bear the action 

troubled with, — a tendency to the browning of the paper of a very weak developer, and that he has found that he 

even on sensitising, and that during the autumn and winter could not bring a picture out unless he gave it $ of an hour 

months, and with the most dilute solutions. That this can- to develop itself, but that then the pyrogallic solution 

not be due to anything in the iodising I feel certain, as it (1 J gr. to the oz.) immediately produced a dense and fully 

has occurred not only in paper carefully prepared by myself, developed negative. 
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SBGATTTK3 AND POSITIVES WITH THE SAsIB BATH AND 

Sir, — Having token, anil carefully read, 3'our very useful 
{•per, the " Photographic News," I do not find that any 
of your correspondents know of a way to take both nega- 
tives and positives with the same bath and collodion ; and if 
this be the case, I fancy the information would be of great 
me to the photographic world, and would be acceptable to 
yonr publication. Having this idea, I enclose you the list of 
cknnieals I use in order to obtain this advantage. And 
hoping you will find this of use, I am, sir, your obedient 
sercuil, An F.C.S. 

DiitiuTd water 1 ounce. 

Nitrate of silver SO grains. 

Clean water 1 ounce. 

Proto- inlp h. hi i'I" in.n la grains. 

Nitric add 2 drops. 

Acetic acid i „ 

Alcohol (more if the plate i- jitnv). . 1) drachms. 

Distilled water I ounce. 

Pyrogalllc acid S grains. 

Citric acid 3 ,. 

(When used add I or the bath to the above solution.) 

A miliar* oT cvanide and water ; more water to be applied if Ihc 
plut is greasy. 

He negative aolntion is to be used before the cyanide, if 
yn not a negative. 



COntlKCTlNO A FOCG1KO BATH. 

Sis,— I have gained much useful in fun nation by reading 
your " Photographic News," both from your own 
raairb and those of your many correspondents, and there- 
fat batten to send the following means of correcting a 
negatite bath from fogging, supposing from the letter of 
C. P. S. that it is net generally known. 

Put into the bath a few grains of carbonate of soda, shake 
•'•ellop, filter it, and then addo few dropsof glacial acetic 



r had a foggy picturesi 

[Tati plan ia sometimes very successful, but we have nt 
»!«* times found it fail. Sunning the bath has then proved 
of owe use.] _____ 



VAKxisn for pai 
Sit,— Dissolve gelatine in cold water, apply a little heat 
«fer Making an hour or two, to form a size. Brush this 
ffoly over the picture, after mounting, and dry for l_ 
hsui ; when quite dry, have ready a solution of gain daiunm, 
•*fe by dissolving 1 ounce gum damina in 3 ounces coal 
•aphtha, which must be allowed to stand, and the clear 
portion then poured into a perfectly dry Wttle ; with this 
'wash again coat the picture, and a clear bright coating 
■ill remain on the print in a few minutes. This varnish 
•wwera equally well for glass negatives. 

John Heywood. 



spots OS COI.LODIOS PICTURES. 
Sn, — I have been considerably annoyed with spots, and 
■tte tried new baths, &c, but all to no avail ; when 1 
*"ight I would try rain water to wash the pictures. They 
*"Bow quite free from those troublesome; spots. I am no 
'Wit, but my opinion is, that the spots are caused by the 
*•»» of carbonate of bme, which is in most waters. By 
•"oing one picture with soft water, and another with bard, 
find the former quite free iiom si* its, and the other 



fl fcajfesrih 



Thomas Rmr 



i the 



FOR THE Fl 

Sir, — In your last number you wished some correspondent 
fo suggest a remedy for the annoyance of the film losing its 
adhesion to the glass. When I find, oil developing, the film 
has a tendency to become loose, 1 put gum round the edges 
of the gloss, and do not intensity the picture until it is 
nearly dry ; the gum prevents any further loosening, and ia 
not liable to any objection. W. D. 



MUDDY lVATElt ON 1 



Have any of our correspondents met with the above fault? 
and if so, can they oblige us by suggesting a remedy ? 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 
How to Commence PiioToouApnv.— We insert the fol- 

lnwin.r letter, as many nl" unr enn-c-poudents arc in a similar 
ilillii'nlty. and perhaps a full answer to nnc, will he useful 
to all : — _kak Sin, — i commenced the practice of photography 
a little while ago, without any more knowledge of it than 1 
obtained from Hunt's "Manual,'" a eouplo of manipulation 
books, and three or four chemical works. I commenced with 

Sirtraiture by the positive collodion process; about three- 
urth.i of the photographs I have taken have been complete 
failures from one cause or another; and those which wore 
not downright mulls, were, excepting two or three, ininu* 
the eyes, and the eye- won't come, and I can't make thorn; 
they aro sharp and clear enough on the ground glass, but 
they ore not at all on the glass plate. Now Mr. Editor, 
will you be kind enough In advise me as to whether I hod hotter 
follow the advice you gave to E, B. 0. in No. 2 of your valuable 
journal, anil try tin- tailmtvpf priicess, or continue "the collodion, 
or tell what I had belter do. ft is my atuhition to become a first- 
rate photographer; although I only practise it for amusement 
my heart ia in the science, and 1 hope, if yon will now and then 
favour me rtilli _V"nr advice, to pro life as he ml il'ul pli-ilo^raphs 
as the most experienced artists. I have a [ sine double combi- 
nation patent ten' which I pmvha-ed ; the rest of my apparatus 
in homo made. IT you think 1 bad better practice the talbotype, 
will you please to inform me what 1 had better practise UUtilthat 
process appears in your" Catcelii-in of Pli'jlo_riiphy." Trusting 
you will think this worthy of an answer, I remain, yours obedi- 
ently, Earnrtt. — [Photography mti«l he learned in the same way 
as any other art or science. A firm foundation must be first laid 
in the general principle- upon which the science is based; and 
when these are well mastered, the pupil should commence with 
the easiest and simplest experiment, in order to assist the hand, 
eye, and judgment, in the proper understanding of the complex 
phenomena which will coii-tantly he hron-ht under the notice 
of the earnest scientific photo- rapher. If Ear.vest had been 
desirous of becoming a hrst-rate painter, he would liavo smiled 
nt the idea of commencing to paiul portraits, or academic pic- 
tures, before ho barely knew one colour from another, and could 
not even draw correctly ; hut that is just what ho has been at- 
tempting ill photography. Portraiture and landscape photo- 
graphy aro near the top of the ladder, and to reach them you 
must mount up from the bottom. Wo are giving the " Cate- 
chism" and " Chemistry *' for the express purpose of assisting 
such asEiHNlfsT; these lira departments of the " News "must 
be thoroughly well mastered, slop by step. We do not wish, of 
course, to limit the pupil's experiment -si energies to those two 
branches; indeed, we think that very much good may accrue 
from a simultantoM- dabf'liu. liein,' carried on in almost all of 
the tempting processes which from lime to time appear in our 
pages; but it must always be remembered that these are 
written for advanced phol'i--ra pliers, and l)e_iuiiers attempting 
them will certainly meet with failures and disappointments. It 
is these very failures that we wish thein to have; for, in the 
commencement of an experimental science, failures teach far 
more tb»u success, — the latter, when accomplished, being 
simply tuccas, but the former, when overcome, is apcriaue.'\ 

To" Convert Alloyed Silver into pure Nitrate of 
Silver. — S. M. Alloyed silver consists i.r silver and copper ; 
to convert it into pure nitrate of silver proceed as follows:— 
(1.) Dissolve the alloy in nitric acid, evaporate to dryness, and 
heat the residue carefully and uniformly in a glass, porcelain. 
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silver, or platinum dish, till it fuses, and the nitrate of copper is 
decomposed with intumescence ; then keep the mass at the same 
temperature till it fuses tranquilly, no longer exhibiting a green- 
ish cast, and a sample of it dissolved in water, filtered, and 
mixed with ammonia, no longer forms a blue solution. If the 
heat be too low or unequal, a portion of the nitrate of copper 
remains undissolved : at too high a temperature, the nitrate is 
also decomposed, and silver separated, which may be recognised 
by remaining behind when the oxide of copper is dissolved in 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. The mass, when cold, is dis- 
solved in water, the solution filtered from the oxide of copper, 
gently evaporated, and left to crystallise. Or (2) dissolve the 
silver in nitric acid, add common salt to throw it down as chlo- 
ride, and then well wa ;h it as follows : — Pour water on it, and 
Ftir well ; allow it t ) subside ; carefully pour off the clear 
liquid, and then repeat the washing until the water has no 
longer an acid reaction. This chloride of silver may be decom- 
posed in several ways. — a. A crucible is nearly filled with an 
intimate mixture of 3 parts of perfectly dry culoride of silver, 
and 1 part common resin ; a gentle heat is applied at first, 
whereupon the rosin burns with a flame coloured green by the 
hydrochloric acid, formed from the chlorine of the chloride of 
silver, and the hydrogen of the resin ; the heat is then raised 
to the melting point of the silver, 1 part of borax being added, 
and a few slight blows given to the crucible to accelerate the 
melting together of the silver.— b. The moist chloride of silver 
is placed in contact with iron or zinc and water, to which, in 
order to accelerate the action, a small quantity of hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid may be added; and the reduced silver is 
quickly washed, first with acidulated, and afterwards with hot 
pure water. This plan is easier than the plan (a) with resin, 
but is not so certain to yield pure silver, as a small quantity 
of the zinc unites with the silver, and cannot be removed by the 
acidulated water ; so likewise do some of the impurities of the 
zinc or iron. In whichever way the chloride of silver be decom- 
posed, the silver is to be dissolved in pure nitric acid, the solu- 
tion evaporated carefully to dryness, and heated to near the 
fusing point for about half-an-hour ; then redissolved in water, 
filtered, if necessary, evaporated slowly, and crystallised. 
.Another plan is (3) to dissolve the impure silver in nitric acid, 
and to the dilute solution add strips of copper, and set aside in a 
warm place for 24 hours. All the silver will be precipitated in 
the form of a gray powder ; wash this thoroughly, and then 
digest it with fresh quantities of ammonia as long as that liquid 
acquires a blue colour ; the silver is then to be converted into 
nitrate of silver as above. 

To Extract the 8ilveb from Old Filters, Unused 
Positive Paper, &c. — T. Clark has several pounds of little 
pieces of filtering paper saturated with nitrate of silver. How 
can the silver be recovered from them ? Place a crucible on 
the fire, and when red-hot introduce the pieces of paper a few 
at a time; they will burn easily with slight scintillation, and 
leave an ash, which must be carefully preserved and mixed with 
about one part of borax and a little nitre (these quantities, 
however, are unimportant), and exposed in the crucible to a 
bright yellow heat for half an hour, at the end of which time 
give it a few knocks to facilitate the settling of the silver, and 
allow it to cool, and the silver will be found in a button at the 
bottom of the crucible. For directions for its further treat- 
ment see answer to S. M. 

Albuhenised Paper Spoilt in the Exciting Bath.— 
Sol has a bath for exciting albumenised paper, which after 
long use becoming discoloured was filtered through chalk ; it 
came through quite clear, and a few days afterwards, was used to 
excite some paper ; the first few sheets turned out very well, but 
afterwards the albumen came off the paper, and formed a white 
precipitate at the bottom of the dish. The reason for this 
is obvious. Filtering through chalk removed the greater part 
of the silver from the solution, which remained behind as carbo- 
nate of silver ; the bath was then too weak to coagulate the 
albumen which, therefore, dissolved out together with the 
chloride of sodium or ammonium, and precipitated the silver 
in the bath. Kaolin should be used to decolorise the darkened 
silver bath, not chalk. 

Raised Portraits. — A Macclesjldd Photo. A very good 
plan for producing the effect of the portrait in a glass positive 
standing out from the background is, to place a black back- 
ground behind the sitter, and, after the picture is finished, to 
paint (on the plain side of the glass) behind the figure only with 



some black vehicle, leaving the background clear; when 
back up with white or light-coloured paper. 

Query on Colouring Glass Positives. — A e 
spondent asks " how to render a collodion positive plate U 
parent so as to colour it on the collodion side and alio* 
colour to show through ? " We have seen specimens in wj 
the above desideratum was accomplished, but are unabb 
learn how it was done. Can any of our readers kindly infi 
us? 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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*• We are now enabled to promise our readers an impression from a pfah 
Mr. Talbot's process, with tfo. 10 of (hi "Photoguaphio News." A% 
issue of this mil doubtless involve a large adtliiional demand, which it vm[ 
somewhat difficult to provide for 4 ve shqH be glad if all our subscribers i 
tcish for extra copies will intimate the same one week in advance. 

Struggling in tiik Dark. — We are much obliged for the suggestion. Ii 

being already carried out in the "Dictionary-" 
T. G. D. — You will not be able to obtain more satisfactory result* than tb 

you describe, unless you purchase an achromatic lens. It will be hnpoasi 

for you to make one. 
Enquirer and H. D.— Articles on the subject will shortly appear. 
C. A. I).— The plate must' be wanned before pouring on the varniib, and* 

kept warm before a fire whilst drying. 
T. E. N.— The Talbotype and Calotype process ore the same. See a prerit 

number. 
R. V. Stuart.— Your nitrate bath is very much out of order. Try if anj 

the plans previously recommended will cure it (Try sunning it first) 

not, you. must make a new bath. 
Actinism.— 8ee answer to B.R.M., vol i. p. 84. 
R. J. S.— Most accelerating agents will injure the bath. Glycyrrhlxine 

the bath is the best and most harmless. About one inch in "thickness 

a solution of sulphate of quinine In dilate sulphuric acid, 100 grains to < 

ounce. Ordinary patent plate will do. The dimension*, Ac, of the < 

must depend on the size you want it 
G. C— We do not know how linen or calico can be rendered sufficiently tra 

parent and waterproof to form a roof under which portraits might be tak 

Wo should think that too much light would be obstructed in any case. 
R. W. F. — Not injurious. See article in the present number. 
R. P.— The quality of pale yellow glass varies very much. 
A. Z. — Try the plan of redeveloping, given in a former number. 
J. D.— C. O. E.— The stop has been placed in such a position that the field 

reduced until it will not cover your glass.— Negative process. 
R. D.— Sec CP.S/s letters in a former number. No such bath is known. 
A Subsckidkr.— We are expecting further information on the subject Me 

while try iodide of potassium. We have not yet experimented on 

subject. 
G. 8.— We do not know of a way of testing whether the chemicals tr 

working order by means of a piece of copper. 
W. 8.— Use hypo., and fix till all the yellow iodide of silver has disappear 
L. L. B. Cantab.— It will be better to precipitate the silver from the 

bath, and make a fresh one. Answer to the other query next week. 
Cupidis Scibxti.*. —Your idea is totally incorrect in theory. For the sot 

wood engraving we are much obliged. 
Hopeful.— Paper of some dark colour: either glazed or not, to suit yourfc 
Excelsior —Add 1 grain of bromide of calcium to an ounce of -yoor tod 

collodion, and 1 drop of nitric acid to your bath. Sulphuric add is not | 

in the developing solution, in our opinion ; some operators use it, howe 

What black varnish was used on the picture sent? it seems very good. 
Subscriber.— The time of exposure can only be found out by cxperie 

Not much longer than for a positive. 
Scotia.— No method is known by which portraits may be taken on p 

without printing from negatives. All the necessary details are gh 

common sense will supply the rest. 
R. G.— The print is pretty good. (Why do our correspondents only send *j 

prints 't Is not the information they ask for worth a good copy ?) W 

not think your alteration an improvement. Advertise. 
Bexdigo.— The calotype process, like all others, requires practice and e. 

rience before good results can be obtained. Bendigo should l>3 the last 

son to be daunted by a little difficulty. Fight against it manfully, and 

will conquer. 
J. F. H — We hardly know where yon can get all the materials you e 

at the price named. Thanks for the letter. 
X. Y. Z —Old Hypo.-A. Q. X.— One.— Ignarus.— A Subscriber.-H 

bugged.— A Young Beginner.— H. G. T. Our correspondents will see 

it Is out of our power to save them the trouble which is Indkpensaj 

mastering the principles of any science. 
Communications declined with thanks:— T. S.— Amateur, Hive Gotta; 

W. D.-C. C.-A. B.— G. L. P.— Dr. Syntax. 
The information required by the following correspondents is either such a 

are unable to give, or it has appeared in recent numbers of the *' Pa 

graphic News: M — II. B. P. Z. — Poor Novice.— J. L.— Half-grcon.— R. 

D. W. H— A. M. P.— A Novice.— Francea.-E. T.— Sphyiix. 
In Ttpk.— A. N.-C. N. P.- J. L. S.-F. W. B.— A. Molson.— W. L.-C 

— L. L. B. Cautab.— J. F. M.— AJax. 

On account of the Immense number of Important letters we receive, we ca 
promise immediate answers to queries of no general Interest. 



%• All editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. Cbooke?, 
of Messrs. Fetter and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard. Private letters fo 
Editor, if addressed to the office, should be marked " private." 



[ADVMtTttWfEjrT.]— New Patent! Chappum* "P await" Sti 
scon. Size, Johnson's Pocket Dictionary. This instrument b suitabl 
everybody's right, purse, or pocket P. E. Chappuis, sole Patentee, 
Manufacturer also of the Reflecting Stereoscope, and of Indispensable Mir 
Reflectors, Ac Wholesale, Retail, and Export— 69, Fleet-street, E.C 
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APPROACHING EXHIBITIONS. 

NO. II. 

The season for photographic exhibitions is fast approaching ; 
and, judging from the reports which we have from all parts 
of the country, there is a likelihood of a greater number 
being held this season than at any time since the discovery of 
Photography. The exhibition of the London Photographic 
Society will be held in the Gallery of the Society of the 
British Artists, in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall. In our fourth 
number we took occasion to remark upon a somewhat strange 
resolution passed by the council of the Photographic Society. 
We did this the more readily because many photographers 
hid addressed us on that point; and not having space to 
insert the numerous letters, we made the subject one of more 
special remark. Not only were " remonstrances " addressed 
to us personally, but, we believe, to the Council of 
the society, who then modified their resolution by an- 
nouncing, that it was " not intended to exclude the works 
of our photographic brethren exhibited at the exhi- 
bition in Edinburgh, which opens in December." We 
vera glad to perceive from the foregoing tliat the 
Council had seen the sense and justice of our remarks, 
and therefore we are not a little astonished at hearing 
what is tantamount to a repetition of the original 
resolution. They intend to abide by their former resolve. 
We cannot help differing from them in regard to their 
opinion, that the resolution is one " which is conservative of 
we dignity and professional interest of the photographer." 
la oo fourth number we plainly showed that it certainly 
wa not promotive of the photographer's u interest ; " as, 
on that occasion, speaking of the resolution, we said, that 
" ft teems to us to be a most effective attempt to defeat the 
object of exhibitions, because it will easily be seen, that to 
oclode a photograph from an exhibition simply because it 
has been exhibited in shop windows is a most arbitrary 
regulation, since many of our leading photographers have 
war respective publishers ; and it is not likely that a pub- 
fcher would so far forget his own interest as to withhold the 
publication of a photograph until it has been exhibited at 
the society's exhibition." Nothing can be more apparent, 
that it would not be promotive of the photographer's 
"interest" to keep a photograph until it was seen at the 
ariety's exhibition. The absence of novelty in the contents 
of the last exhibition, no doubt, called for a stringent regula- 
tion, requiring that no pictures should be re-exhibited in 
uy subsequent exhibition ; as nothing was more apparent, 
than that the exhibition conveyed very little of the u photo- 
graphic intelligence" with which it is now proposed to 
corer the wails of the Photographic Society's exhibition. It 
remains to be seen with what amount of impartiality pre- 
viously-exhibited photographs will be excluded. 

We are glad that the exhibition at the Crystal Palace is 
to be reinforced with the collection after the Suffolk-street 
looms close. We showed very plainly, in our review of the 
Crystal Palace Photographic Gallery, that it greatly needed 
something worthy of the place and the art. It has been 
wggested, that, at the forthcoming exhibition, an effort 
*hould he made to obtain a complete series of photographic 
engravings. This suggestion is well worth the consideration 
of those who may be appointed to superintend the exhibition ; 
*ad it ought, we think, to be carried out in a similar manner 
to that in which the Manchester Exhibition was arranged, 
**•> chronologically. That was, probably, one of the 



greatest charms of that noble collection, as the art student 
was thus enabled to see and study the early works of the 
masters of each country where the arts had flourished, and con- 
tinue his study of chefs-tTccuvre representing a space of many 
hundreds of years, in the gallery of ancient masters. While 
in the modern, or English school, there were specimens of 
almost every master of note from the time of its foundation. 
This arrangement was carried out uniformly in every depart- 
ment except the photographic gallery, where, we are sorry to 
say, not the slightest arrangement, as regards chrono- 
logical order or the classification of subjects, was observed. 
This is to be regretted, as a great opportunity was thus lost of 
displaying the wonderful resources and progress of photo- 
graphy. In the present instance, the suggestion of forming 
a gallery of photographic engravings might be carried out 
with very little effort, by collecting the earlier attempts of 
Mr. Fox Talbot; the photo-galvanographic prints; the 
productions of M. Poitevin and other French photographers ; 
and, lastly, some specimens of the more elaborate and beau- 
tiful photoglyphic process, which we have recently given our 
readers an opportunity of inspecting for themselves. 

The Architectural Photographic Association open their 
exhibition in December, in the gallery of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, in Pall Mall. The display, we 
have reason to believe, will greatly exceed that of last year. 
Wo shall revert to this subject in a future number. 
The object of this association is to present to its subscribers 
a number of photographs of the finest specimens of archi- 
tecture in the world. It is carried out upon the Art Union 
principle. The late exhibition was the first that the associa- 
tion has held, and hence the inexperience of its managers may 
account for some apparent irregularities which characterised 
their proceedings. The committee who had the management 
of the association had first to obtain subscriptions to a cer- 
tain amount before operations could be commenced ; and the 
advantages which were held out to the members were, that 
they would be entitled to a number of good photo- 
graphs in lieu of their subscription. As they obtained a 
large amount of money, thus subscribed, in advance, tho 
committee were enabled to contract with photographers for 
a number of copies of their photographs at a low price 
Taking into consideration probable expenses, a little addi- 
tional charge was placed on the photograph, which was 
marked accordingly. The irregularity is as follows: — A 
visitor might enter the exhibition, and purchase a catalogue ; 
he had then an opportunity of seeing whether there 
were really any pictures which he would like, and 
which would make up the value of his subscription 
be/ore he subscribed; and, by this means, the stranger 
who saw before he bought, was placed upon a better 
footing than one who had some time previously sub- 
scribed in order to carry on the undertaking. Unless it 
is stated that this will be remedied this year, it will most 
effectually lead to the extinction of the society, as nobody 
will care about subscribing before he sees whether he can 
really obtain the value of his subscription ; and thus there 
will be, eventually, no funds in advance with which to carry 
on operations. It is clear, that some decided advantage 
should be held out to the public in order to induce people 
to subscribe beforehand. 

A reference to our advertising columns of last week would 
enable our readers to perceive, that the photographic society 
which has recently been formed in Nottingham, under the 
presidency of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, contemplate 
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opening an exhibition about the 20th of next mouth. This 
society, during its short existence, hfis been carried on with 
Bome vigour; and we have no doubt that the first exhibition 
of the society will be creditable to them as a beginning. 



PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 
Wat observe that a contemporary has spoken 






depreciatory terms of the invention of Mr. Fox Talbot, 
which we have been the means of bringing so prominently 
before the public. His objections to the process are not very 
clear, and appear to have been made before he had seen any 

Soots printed from plates engraved by the new process, 
e asserts that half-tones cannot be rendered except by the 
introduction of an aquatint ground, ami l hat, therefore, to 
obtain u pure photograph in carbon from such plates, is an 
absolute impossibility. Such an objection appears to us to 
be hypercritical. What does it signify by what means the 
various gradations of light and shade are produced, since 
the result is a fac-sinu'lo of the photographic picture? We 
have before us a print— one of many hundreds which were 
taken from the same plate. The subject is, a. view of that 
portion of the Seine at Paris which includes the floating 
baths, &c. In this engraving the half-tone is us perfect as 
could possibly bo expected from a new invention, even by 
the moat exacting photographer, and far more perfect than 
anything wc havo yet seen from a plate engraved by the 
hcliographic process which had not been subsequently 
operated upon by the hand of the engraver. We select tho 
plate in question, though wo think it is not the beat in an 
artistic point of view, because it furnishes tho strongest 
evidence of the exceeding correctness with which tho photo- 
graph is reproduced, even in its most minute details. For 
example, in the left-hand corner of the engraving there are 
tho following words on tho front of a house, which are 
invisible to the unlisted cjv and yet distinctly visible on 
the application of a magnifying power :— " Caoutchouc vul- 
canise. — Secretau, opticiens ; " and on the house near it the 
words, "Chevallier Ingcnicur. opticien." It seems to us 
that this furnishes abundant evidence that the engraving is, 
to all intents and purposes, a fac-siniile of the photograph ; 
audit is not of the slightest consequence, to the public how 
Mr. Talbot produces this result. It is enough to know 
that it is accomplished by chemical means at a small cost, 
anil that the engraving obtained by it are Unrivalled by any 
means employed hitherto. Of the probable advantages ' 
be derived from the discoveiy wc have already spoken, a 
it is not necessary, therefore, for us to go into that question 
again at present. When MtMM. Soulier and Clouzard 
have succeeded (and we have no doubt they will succeed) in 
obtaining a perfect glass positive of sufficient dimensions, 
we shall have the pleasure of ou'eriug our subscribers a plate 
which will remove all doubt which may exist as to the value 
and importance of Mr. Fox Talbot' 
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In a recent number of the " News " you requested i 
information on " Fothergill's process,'' and, although the 
invitation has been rescinded to from one or two quarters, 
perhaps you may siill lind room for a few words from me on 
the subject. 

I have tried almost every dry process that has been pub- 
lished, and many that have not been so, and consider 
Fothergill's much better than any of them. In my hands, 
at least, it is more certain, more sensitive, more easily 
managed, and more valuable than all the others put to- 
gether. 

After many experiments I adopted the following method 
of manipulation, and as a testimonial in its favour may state, 
that since its adoption I have prepared many plates for my 
own use, and many more for sale ; and wy own experience, 



and the reports of my customers, warrant me in saying their: 
with proper care, a dozen plates will always give a do=_ 
good pictures. The very gateway of success Is a KuMMbe 
collodion. The pyroxyline I prepare by taking — 



Nitric ncid, B. 0.1*608 

Sulphuric ociil, Commercial, S. (I, 1st.":, II ounce-. 
Wnter ... 8 oz.andi 



act-? 



J the temperature to 160", adding the cotton graduesv. 
lowing the action to go on for five minutes, tR^, 
washing till every trace of acid is removed. 
The collodion consists of this : 

I'vrojtvline i grain*. 

Iodide of cadmiam 2 grains. 

Iodide of ammonium 2 grains. 

Bromide of ammonium 1 ets'u. 

Sulphuric ether, S. G. -7 50 (i drachms. 

Alrobo], S. G. -8n0 3 drachma. 

My bath is made of fused nitrate of silver, and contains 
forty grains to the ounce. It is rtry slightly acid. Willi n 
neutral bath I hove always found n want of brilliancy in the 
shadows. 

I prepare albnmen by taking 

White of egg* (very fresh) 5 ounces 

Distilled water 5 ounces 

Strong solution of ammonia, S.G. "863 J drachm 

This I put into a bottle, holding at least twelve ounces, aurl 
shake for about half an hour. In half an hour more it will 
be settled and ready for use. It will keep good for at least 
a fortnight, but when a few days old, should be filtered 
through sponge just before using. 

So much for the material j now for the manipulation, 
which may be separated into live operations : 

1. I coat the. plate and sensitise in the usual way, and 
drain on blotting pajfr for half a minute. 

2. Place it in a bath containing five grains of nitrate of 
silver to the ounce, move it about for lialf a minute, drain, 
and wipe the kick with blotting paper. 

3. Attach a pneumatic holder and pour on carefully {for 
stereoscopic size) three drachms of distilled water; keep 
this moving over every part of the plate for n few secouils, 
and pour off. 

4. Pour on one and a hall drachm • ] a '-pared albumen, ami 
cause it to flow backward and forward for a minute, making 
sure that it has been in contact with every portion of tlic 
surface before pouring off. 

5. Wash off the albumen by pouring very gently at one 
end, and sliding the glass from corner to corner, four ounces 
of water, drain, wipe the back, and set up on blotting paper 

The second bath may teem an unnecessary addition to the 
more general method of doing tho whole washing at one 
operation, but in reality it is not so ; the difficulty of getting 
the water to How evenly over the plate just removed from 
the sensitising bath is altogether obviated, and the risk of 
unequal washing avoided. 

The accompanying picture was taken two months ago, 
in forty seconds, in weak sunshine, on a plate five weeks old, 
with a single lens of seven inches focus and ,^ stop. 

I have recently lieen experimenting with a view to drying 
by artificial heat, and, thinking it may be applied with 
advantage, have set about dcvi-irig an arrange! in lit fur ili.ii 

Eirpose. It consists of a light-tight box eighteen inches 
gh, nine inches deep, and eighteen inches broad. Three 
inches from the bottom there is a shelf of perforated itnr, 
supported on several cross wires, and covered with two or 
three plies of blotting paper. On each side there is a slip 
of wood with four notches two indies apart, intended to 
support four glass roils at n height of six and a half inches 
from the zinc shelf lint ween t lie shelf and the bottom there 
is a steam-tight tin pan, two inches deep, and the full size of 
the box. The only opening to this is n tube coming through 
l lie side of lie- |ic.\. This is a I Inched by a coupling tn a sin 
tube which is attached to the tube coining from the still- 
head of au ordinary distillcd-waler apparatus ; or, what will 
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swer just as well, the spout of a tea-kettle. The plates 
rt on the blotting paper, and lean with one edge against 

■ glass roils, which should be movable, bo that in com- 
mcicg nil but the last may be taken out and a fresh rod 
:t in as each row is completed. Near the top of the box 
eii: should be :i small shelf on which is placed a dish uiii- 
ining some quick-lime, which will absorb tlie moisture as 
is driven from the plates. To complete the whole a Aer- 
ometer bnlb may be inserted through a hole in the top, and 
ith a " bunsen burner," or even an ordinary gas jet placed 
.■low the still or tea-kettle, the temperature may be regu- 
tei at pleasure. By-the-bye I had almost forgotten a word 
nut developing. Gallic acid gives the beet picture, but it 

■o tedious in ifs operation that I have laid it aside. 
'jTOgiUlio acid is the thing, and 1 am at present most 
jccessfnl with 

Pvrogollic acid 1 grain. 

OlacSl acetic arid 10 drou*. 

Alcohol 10 droja. 

Witer distilled 1 oqnee. 

ii warm weather twenty drops of the acetic aeid will be 
quired, but at this season the retarding effect of such a 
iiantity is too great. 

Here! and moisten the plate, and to six* drachma of the 
.'icloping solution add four drops of solution of nitrate of 
Iver, naif a drachm to the ounce, pour on arid keep it con- 
aatly moving. This will very often ba found sufficient for 
16 whole operation ; but should it get dark aud seem to be 
:ting very slowly, or not at nil niter a time, it should be 
ii'iiiii off and a Irish quantity applied. 

1 fix with hyposulphite of soda, three or four ounces to 
ie pint, and varnish with a solution of gum benzoin in 
tobol. 

Edinburgh. 

P. S. — I should have mentioned that the measurement of 
[if drying chamber is for stereoscope plates:, and that with 
: bar dozen may be dried at once. 
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has obliged to admit to myself that there was very little 
Wee of my presence on the plateau being unknown, the 
'twence of the horses, ami their Ijciug tethered, would have 
old the thief that somebody must be in the neighbourhood, 
nil there was no difficulty in the way of anybody seeing my 
ml from the wood without my seeing him ; besides, he 
light have come close to I lie tent while I was inside without 
!)■ being aware of it. There was one source of consolation, 
nil that was in the thought that the thief might have no 
Tends within reach, and might be so well satisfied himself 
'ith the spoil he had already got, as not to return. Of 
1MB I had not ventured out without that light revolver 
f Tranter's with which you are familiar. The sheikh had 
v.iiully cautioned me on that matter ; sonic of the Arab 
iha looking upon it as an honour to take a man's life 
■ithout the slightest provocation, and from precisely the 
ime motive as inspired Cooper's noble savages in their hunt 
^ scalps, whether of men, women, or children : the estima- 

00 in which such an Arab is held among his tribe being in 
roportioo to the blood he has shed. But though I was 
niied, I had not the least inclination to take the life of any 
uman being ; on the contrary, the intense dread 1 have 
f giving pain to any living thing is such that I should be 
blamed to acknowledge it to the people among whom 1 am 
op living ; but I soon found the justice of the observation 
adi; by the French lady when the priest told her, with 
mphaais, that Saint. Denis had walked two whole leagues 
ith hia head in his hand, — that in such cases '■ the first step 

1 the only difficulty," as you will boo. 

If there had been a certainty of my reaching: the camp 
■i tafety by walking, I would have hidden my camera, 



secreted my negatives in the best way I could, and 
have started off ; but the chances of my doing so 
were very problematical, as some of the natives who 
had been dispersed by the French troops were pretty 
certain to be prowling about as near the camp as they 
dared, in the hope of picking off a straggler. It was 
already dusk, and would lie dark liefore 1 could get clear of 
the wood, so I was obliged to give up tliat idea, and wait, 
with as much patience as I could command, for thereturn of 
the Arab, who I felt certain would be accompanied by the 
sheikh. As an additional means of sustaining my equanimity 
I did what every man who is accustomed to be much alone ie 
sure to do — I tilled a meerschaum, ami commenced smoking. 
I was sitting inside my tent, which was partly open, my 
revolver lying on my knees, when I heard a report, and 
almost simultaneously there was a commotion among my 
teeth, and a jingling among my chemicals. The shock I 
received was so sudden, that, from some cause or other, pro- 
bably fear, I did not stir ; nevertheless, I had presence of 
mind to take up my pistol, and, in what was probably a few 
seconds, but which seemed to me a very long time, 1 saw the 
muzzle of a gun projecting from behind a bush, and then the 
figure of what appeared a naked imui came cautiously for- 
ward in tho direction of my tent. I was even at that 
moment undecided what to do ; I did not like the idea of 
shooting him, mill if ilierc had been any hop* of making my- 
self understood by him, I believe I should have tried the 
effect of a jiarley. He came sneaking along — hi thia respect 
also resembling tho nnbli Ravage — thinking, no doubt, 
that his shot had taken effect. The mouth of the gun 
was within a yard of my body, when, almost mechanically, 
I raised the pistol and fired. The gun fell to the ground, 
and 1 had just tune to move my legs a little aside out 
of the way of the body when it fell heavily to the 
ground beside me. I was seized with such horror that I 
sprang up and inn off towards the ravine. Soon, however, 
other thoughts — thoughts as to my own safety — made me 
think with indifference on what had just occurred ; ao power- 
ful is the feeling of self-preservation. From what I had 
heard of the manners of the Arabs, I knew there was a 
possibility of the man whom I had just shot being alone, and 
that he was the thief who had stolen the horses, and whose 
greed had induced Iriin to return alone, that there might be 
none with whom lit would have to share the plunder, think- 
ing, probably, there would lie little difficulty in shooting a 
man whom he might attack unaware; aud certainly, if I 
had been sitting outside my teut instead of inside, where it 
was impossible to see me at a few yards distance, I should 
not now have the pleasure of writing to you, nor would you, 
or any of my other friends, have ever known that my 
bones were bleaching on a mountain in Africa. At the 
same time there was the knowledge that the recent defeat of 
the Arabs had scattered tlieni about in the vicinity, for 
these men when defeated never go right away at once, but 
hang nbont the spot under shelter of the bushes and rocks 
until the victors have retreated, and tin re was every proba- 
bility of the report of firearms bringing them to the spot. 
There was no way of escape open to me ; the small bit of 
table-land on which I was, was bounded on one side by the 
deep ravine, the side of which was almost perpendicular, and, 
with the exception of two or three little shrubs at consider- 
able distances from each other, offered no salient points for 
the hand or foot ; and on the other by I he thick trees, which 
inclosed me in a semicircle. My feelings, as I waited in 
the momentary expectation of an attack, were in truth 
indescribable, for I really do not remember what they were. 
I recollect that I felt an intense dread of dying, notsomuch, 
I fancy, at the thought of death and its consequences, as of 
the pain I must suffer before death. 

My pen is not that of a ready writer, or I might describe 
what followed iu the style of an author with whose works 
you are familiar, thus: — ! placed myself with my back to the 
ravine, and deteni.tncd to sell my life dearly. In that mo- 
ment, with dent hstaringme in the face, the image of the old 
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house rose up before ine, with my kind old father sitting 
beside the fire in the familiar room he called his study. 
There hung the well-remembered whip with which, when a 
boy home from college for the holidays, I had thrashed the 
biggest bully in the county. There, too, &c, &c, &c. 

Or, perhaps, a graver style would be better suited to the 
occasion— dropping the first person and assuming the third, 
thus: — Darkness was spreading her sable wings over the 
earth, and the dazzling orb that bears the name of her who 
erst on Ida's mount received the golden apple, prize of 
the fairest, gentle Aphrodite, shone with a lustre unknown 
in colder lands and more cloudy skies. The bold and daring 
photographer (the real Prometheus, who seizes heaven's 
light and devotes it to his will) gazed at the lifeless corpse 
from which the soul had been divorced by his hand. A 
solemn awe stole over his spirit — the awe which the living 
feel in darkness beside the bodies of the dead ; . . . . 
and so on ad lib. 

Perhaps you may think I speak of the matter with too 
much lightness ; but believe me I feel as deeply grateful to 

the 

In plain language, what really passed was as nearly as 
possible as follows : — I prepared myself as well as I could 
for the encounter, which seemed more imminent every 
moment. I wished myself at home, or anywhere than where 
I was ; and altogether I passed a " mauvais quart tTheure"* 
before I distinguished six or seven half- naked Arabs creep- 
ing along through the bushes. It was very difficult to make 
them out, in consequence of the trees in the background ; 
but one's eyesight, as well as some other faculties, are 
rendered much more powerful by peril, and certainly, I 
fancy, I was never much nearer death than at that moment. 
I lay perfectly still behind a bush, and watched their 
gradual approach to where I was concealed. At one time 
they drew together and held a conversation, and I began to 
entertain a slight hope that they were about to give up the 
search ; but just then one of them appeared to draw atten- 
tion to the tent, and there was a hasty move towards it. I 
guessed they had discovered the body ; and a minute or two 
afterwards I was convinced of it, for one of them flashed 
some powder in a pistol, and set fire to a piece of rag, I pre- 
sume ibr the purpose of examining the face. They were in 
the act of conferring together, when I heard the trampling 
of horses; and forgetting that these fellows might have 
companions on horseback, I concluded at once that it was 
my friend the sheikh, and jumped up from my hiding-place 
and moved in the direction of the sound, and was very near 
losing my life in consequence, for the natives round the tent 
caught sight of me, and there was a pretty general discharge 
of firearms. Fortunately I was not mistaken in supposing 
that it was the sheikh, who, together with his brother and 
three of his men, had come to seek me. There was a good 
deal of firing for two or three minutes on both sides, and my 
revolver was not silent during that period ; but less mischief 
was done than I expected. On our side there was one man 
wounded, and on the other there was one shot dead, and 
another left on the ground unable to escape, and who, I am 
afraid to say, was disposed of quietly by one of the Spahis. 
My camera and the other apparatus was divided among the 

ftrty, and I mounted behind Hamed en croupe. Of course 
had to relate all that had taken place, and they listened to 
the tale with as much of coolness as if it had been a matter 
of everyday occurrence. In the matter of coolness I imi- 
tated them ; but I made a resolution in my own mind — and 
I don't think I am likely to break it either — that if ever I 
accompanied another expedition, I would take care never to 
place myself in a similar position. 

My first thought on reaching the camp was of my nega- 
tives. I opened the case, and — not to my surprise, cer- 
tainly, for I rather expected to find something of the sort — 

* For the benefit of our younger readers wo may mention that **«« 
maurah quart d' hi tire. " b an idiomatic French phra«c, the meaning of which 
will be sufficiently evident from iU literal translation—" a bad quarter of an 
hoar."— Ed. 



but, to my great vexation, I found that the ball had cracked 
three of the negatives, and had finally lodged in the collo- 
dion bottle, the contents of which slightly injured some 
others. I think now that I have cause to rejoice in 
having saved any, and I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing them at the Photographic Society's rooms, in your 
company, when I return to England — that will be some 
compensation for the peril I incurred in getting them. 

Long before you receive this letter I shall be on my way 
to Hamed's douar. Whether I shall be able to send you a 
letter from there is doubtful ; but if it be possible, you shall 
hear from me. 

Remember me to , and if there is anything 

in this letter which strikes you as being egotistical, pray 
don't publish it. There is, as you know, nothing I dread sc 
much as being even suspected of boasting. — Very truly yours. 

C. A. 

P.S. — If you know, or hear of, any photographer coming 
out here, will you endeavour to send me as much collodion 
of 's make as he will be kind enough to take charge of V 



PREPARATION OF IODIDE OF POTASSIUM. 

BY BARON VON LIEBIG. 

• 

One of the most ordinary methods of preparing iodid* 
of potassium consists in mingling, by weight, three parte 
of iodine with metallic iron and water ; then filtering the 
solution of iodide of iron which results, treating it witi 
another part of iodine, and precipitating the iron with car- 
bonated or caustic potash, when the solution is complete ; at 
the same time a black oxide of iron deposits itself, and u 
washed with facility. This process, executed on a largi 
scale, presents some inconveniences. The solution of the 
iodine, and its transformation into iodide of iron, is effected 
very slowly : the liquid must be heated, much water used, 
and the operation must be performed in a porcelain or glas 
vessel, because, if an iron one be used, the per-iodide changes 
rapidly into proto-iodide ; and the purposed object, which it 
to convert the iron into magnetic oxide, is not attained 
Now this difficulty may be overcome by a slight modification. 
The iodide of iron is first prepared as above mentioned : 
but instead of dissolving the other third of iodine in the 
iodide, it is dissolved in a weak solution of potash ; or, if il 
be desired to prepare the iodide of sodium, in dilute solutior 
of soda, and Dy means of this solution the precipitation ol 
the iodide of iron is proceeded with. The quantity of th( 
alkaline solution should be a little less than would be rcquirei: 
for the complete precipitation, which is concluded with t 
suitable dose of alkaline carbonate. The precipitate, undo 
the form of a bulky voluminous mass, appears to be of t 
very unequal composition ; but if left in obscurity, and fre- 
quently snaken, tne protoxide unites perfectly with the per- 
oxide, and forms tne magnetic oxide, which by two oi 
three washings is completely freed from the alkaline iodide 
If, to form the iodide of iron only two parts of iodine insteac 
of three be employed, and a third part be dissolved in th 
caustic alkali intended for the precipitation, hydrated oxid 
of iron is obtained, which is very fine and pure, and cai 
be easily washed, though less readily perhaps than the mag 
netic oxide. Baron Liebig is of opinion, that this methov 
will obviate the losses sustained by other modes of prcpar 
ation. 



THE STEREOSCOPIC ANGLE. 

An extract which we made from the Literary Gazette 
in vol. i. p. 15, on the "Stereoscopic Angle," has cause* 
a discussion of some scientific importance in our columns 
At vol. i. p. 98 appeared a reply to that extract by Mr 
Lake Price, which called forth an able letter from a mos 
eminent scientific gentleman, under signature of " J.F.W.H, 
p. 110. 
In the last issue of our excellent contemporary there is 
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Hfly to Mr. Price's letter, which we feel it right to extract, 
tiat we raay put our readers in full possession of the discus- 
sou, u it ia one which must bo interesting to all scientific 
photographers. Our contemporary states : — 

" In » renew of Mr. Lake Price's ' Maminl of Photographic 
Hiaipulation ' (Literary OozetU, August 7), wo took Oceanian 
in mile some remarks ou the fubjeot of what are called Stereo- 
seopic Angles. Mr. Price laid down the rule that, fur objects 
Isfond ten feet from the e.ve, the cameras wed in taking slereo- 
wopic views must be placed farther apart In proportion as the 
datauce of the principal oi.jc-ct increases. For a new, for 
(iimple, in which a mountain was ten milc-s off, tlio cameras 
Aould be fifty yards apart. This rule, we said, was based ou 
in erroneous principle; anil we endeavoured to show llint, 
iliilst a greater appearance of relief would unquestionably bo 
giran by increasing I lie di^aui'' 1 bet ween the? c;i morns, the only 
pwible means of obtaining a strict ly-faithful representation of 
My view or object »- it would hereon by both the human eyes nt 
once, is to hare the lenses of the stereoscopic cameras aliout the 
mat distance apart as the human eyes are. Our e\cellenl 
rantemporary, the ' FhalograpUp Xemt' did us the honour to 
tnarfer our remarks to its pages, and lust week, after an interval 
Bf nearly three months, thai journal containeJ u long letter in 
reply from Mr. 1'ricc, in which ho says that he 1? ' quite pro- 
prod to maintain the statement that lie made in his book.' It 
maid be inconvenient, and, indeed, impjs-ihle, to carry on a 
Jucmaon after any such fashion as this; but there is, in fact, 
lo room for discussion in f bo matter. Mr. I'rico ' maintains ' 
lui farmer statement, and maintains something more, for he 
pm on to say, ' I maintain that if you attempt to give any 
tonracopio representation of the sun nitiH! TiiorsAKO miles* 
<x mm (the capitals are his own) would not be too much for 
las cameras to stand npart.' But he docs not make the slightest 
lUiaion to fidelity of representation, on which our remarks 
rctirely hinged. We never doubted, but, on the contrary, 
Mpraiiy stated, that greater ' rotnutl effect/ as be callsit, would 
btttftiined by the separation of the cameras. Our proposition 
m,tatt a strictly true representation could only possibly bo 
obtiistd by having tbe lenses of the camera or cameras the 
faHattof tbe human eyes apart, whatever tlic distance of the 
taatuml object might be. Wo admitted that, for particular 
pinon, scientific or otherwise, an exaggerated relief might be 
Jwdai; bat wo urged, in the interest of truth, that iu such 
■ '-<- ■:■■ • -lereognph* should bt-tir "is I !u iu ;i -tt'Ioiuciil "f the 
&ct Jlr.Price has simply misconceived the argument." 



PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 

Mi. ff. E. Newton haa taken out a patent for what is 
*wibed as, "An improved process for producing photo- 
pipaic pictures or designs on the surface of stone or metals, 
» ttut impressions may be taken therefrom by the process 
"< lithographic printing." We have not space for the 
"ptificition, bat we will sain up as briefly as possible its 
principal features. A lithographic stone, or zinc plate, is 
anted with a solution composed of 1 quart of witter, 4 
Wtaa of gum arable, 180 grains of sugar, and a like 
quantity of bichromate of potassn. The stone thus prc- 
puediskept in the dark until dry, and Li tbcu exposed in 
tie camera, or the picture U laid upon it and printed upon 
j*iby the action of light The mm of the luminous action 
a, to render the guiu almost insolablc. The stone is then 
*uicd with a solution of soap, the coating is readily 
"moved from those parts which have not been acted upon 
•f the hght, the soap is decomposed on the surface of tho 
"»ne, and a printing surface is formed : " the action of the 
**p being inversely proportionate to the extent to which 
Jlw gam was fixed by the light." The stone thus prepared 
"Wsbedwith water, and when dry receives a coating of 
printo-'s ink from tbe roller, which, by uniting with tlis 
**P, gives additional body to the picture. Wlicti variations 
« light and shade are required, the surface of the stone is 
"^hened, but this ia not necessary when only blacks and 
■hitts are required. The specification is rather compiehcu- 
■Jjj for it declarei the proportions of the ingredients given 
*w« not to be rigid, while various substances, not decom- 



posable by bichromate of potaasa, may be substituted for the 
sugar; and the coating not acted upon may be removed by 
other solutions than that of soap. Nevertheless he will 
consider the employment of any of these processes an in- 
fringement of hu patent. 

This process has been in use for some timo past by 
Messrs. Cutting and Bradford of Boston, U. S. Tho 
difference between this process and that of M. Poitevin, as 
described in the " Photographic News," vol. i. p. 106, 
is. that in thi; ti'i-mor the ink adheres to those parts of tlm 
stone upon which the light has not acted, whereas hi the 
latter it adheres to those parts where the light has acted. 



■preservative process with raspberry 

SYRUP. 

Tub following letter appeared in the 7'iW.s of Wednesday, 
the 17th inst. We may state that the reverend gentleman 
there mentioned is one of our cfirrespoitdents, and a frequent 
contributor to the pages of the " I'iiotooraphic News." 
We were in possession of all the information contained 
below some months ago, but as our succisa with the process 
was very uncertain, we did nut consider it advisable to place 
the process before our renders, especially its the employment 
of so remarkably indefinite ;i compound as an article of con- 
fectionery seemed to us a step in the wrong direction. 
" To the Editor of the Timet. 

"Sib,— The Rev. J. Lnt-on Si-sou, who resides at Lausanne, 
and whoso excellent 'turpentine-waxed piper' negatives are 
well known to photographers, ha., communicated to us a new 
' dry ' collodion prows.*. A* this process is certain and simple 
— oven more so than the ' l-'iiihr ill ' process, which you pub- 
lished some mouths since, and as the specimens we have seen 
enable US to say that it i* untpi<>oii"na!>Iy successful, Wo ask 
leave, through your column*, to give the following description 
of the manipulation. 

" The plates which it is in It tided I" prepare being properly 
cleaned, proceed thus: Have lour dishes ul I he u-ual kind, ill 
three of them put sullicieut filtered rain water (distilled water 
would be better) to thoroughly cover a plate, in tho fourth dish 
put about the same quanlity of raspberry svrup and water, in 
the proportions of \ ounce of syrup to 3 ounces of distilled 
water. (The raspberry syrup, whi'di tliero arc chemiciil reasons 
lor ii*iu:.-, U that u.-ually *i'|,| by onnl't-ciioners.) Arrange the 
dishes side by t-ide. the syrup dish being last. Aplatc islhen 
coated and sensitised in the ordinary manner, and is put, film 
upwards, in the first water dish. A second plate is coated and 
sensitised, and when ready to be lifted from the nitrate bath, 
the first plate is removed to the second water dish, the second 
plate being put in the first water dish. A third plate is then 
prepared, and plates one and two moved on to the adjoining 
dishes; then a fourth | late is s ensiti.*oi), and tit this stage plate 
one is immersed in the sj nip dish, and plales two and threo in 
the second and third water dishes. After preparing a fifth 
plate, plate one is ready to he lifted from I he syrup dish, and is 
then placed upright upon blot tin,; paper, to drain and dry. 

"In this order the process i.» continued, (he time required for 
coating and sensitising ■■•■ plate measuring exactly the time any 
other plate shall remain in one of tbe four dishes. The plates 
will keep as ioug, and, iu use, uro quite as sensitive as tho'e 
prepared by any of tbe existing keeping processes; there aro 
no blistering or albumen dillitmllics, nor is any special condition 
of I'.illodiou or bath requisite. 

"Mr. Sisionuses the ordinary pvro.gtillie developer, merely, 
iu the lirst pht'-e, put i nig lor a low si-couJs a little "titer on the 
negative. — We are, sir, your obedient servants, 

"AV. lti.'' "Mubbay and Heath. 



A New Propeiitt ei' riiEsni.v-r.virt sun Cuabcoal.— 
The solutions of silver in uitrio avid, whether neutral or acid, 
and chloride of silver dissolved in ammonia, are easily decom- 
posed by freshly calciued woed charcoal. The silver is soon seen 
to cover the charcoal in the most beautiful manner; it some- 
times appears crystallised.— Cwptei Rerultti, 
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Bumtith is a metal not used in photography as yet. 
principal use U in alloys, us it communicatee fusibiliti 
other metals. An alloy composed of 5 parts of bismuth, 2 
of tin, and 3 of lead, can be used for taking impressions 
from etuis, gems, and any hard-engraved surface. It is 
from an alloy of this kind, will] the addition, probably, of a 
little mercury, that those spxms are made which, if used to 
stir a cup of very hot ten, surprise the holder by melting 

Arsenic is a grayish-white metal, or a volatile nature: 
thrown on red-hot charcoal it burns, and at the same time 
gives out it strong odour of girlie ; the result of the combus- 
tion is a white -coloured oxide, commonly, though impTO' 
perly, called arsenic. Somewhat siniilur to arsenic in sorat 
of its ]irojerties, is the new metal discovered by Sir J 
Herschel, and named by him junouium, a description o; 
which is given at p. 8fi, vol. i., of this journal. In sensitive- 
ness to light, its salts equal any known substance ; but 
further experiments hit necessary before ii can bo known 
how far it can be rendered available fi»r photographic pur- 

There are some oi her met a Is I «.-.-!< !'■ those we have enume- 
rated above, but they do not appear to us, cither in them- 
selves or combined with other s i distances, to l>e available for 
-photographic purposes. Indeed, some of those we liave 
treated of are not at present used ; but we have thought it 
advisable to describe them, as a knowledge of their composi- 
tion may Jead to the discovery of some method by menus of 
■which they may he rendered useful servants of photography. 
The discovery of Sir John llerseliel, referred to above, as 
well as the apphcation of the nitrate of uranium to 
printing of jiositives, are arguments, in favour of the ct 
we hove pursuetl. 



Wo shall now proceed to offer a few remarks on the oxides. 
The oxides formed by the combination of metals with oxygen 
may be classed as basic, neutral, or acid. The'ia.'i'c metallic 
oxides are those which unite with acids to form salts; such 

arc the oxides of potassu calcium, sodium, and silver, 

which yield the salts ofpitassa, soda, lime, and silver. Each 
metal furnishes at least one base ; that is, au oxide capable 
Of uniting with acids to form salts. The neutral metallic 
oxides are tho.se which have no tendency to unite either with 
ncids or bases. The metaliii: nriiU aretluise which unite with 
"bases to produce sails: thus the ackls called manganic, per- 
manganic, chromic, porchroinic, and Btannic, which arc 
combinations of manganese, chromium, and tin with oxygen, 
give, with, potassa, the mangannte, permanganate, chromate, 
].crehromutc, or .-(annate of potossa, &c. 

Oxides are reducible to their metallic state cither by the 
action of heat, as in the case of gold, silver, &c. ; or by the 
intervention of carbon or hydrogen, at a more or less 
tlevated temperature ; or by means of a metal which has 
a greater affinity for oxygen. Thus oxide of copper may 
lie reduced by hydrogen, and water will bo produced by 
carbon, and there will lie a production of carbonic acid 
oy iron with a production of oxide of iron. 

Metals may also be abstracted from their sulphates, chlo- 
rides, &c. ; thus the sulphate of silver, and the sulphate of 
lead, may be reduced by iron with the production of sul- 
Jilmle of iron, and it is on these reactions, and chiefly on that 
of carbon, that metallurgy is based. 

Oxides may likewise be decomposed by sulphur, chlorine, 
phosphorus, £c„ especially if the assistance of heat be called 
In ; these bodies take nossessioa of the metal to form sul- 
phides, chlorides, phosphides, &e. 

The oxides of the alkaline Bad earthy -alkaline tueUila are 
all soluble in water; they form energetic bases; they are: 
potMM, soda., lime, baryta, and strontiu. All the other 



oxides are verj' nearly insoluble in water ; the soluble oxides, 
and more especially soda and potash, have received the name 
of alkalies. 

,Sa!i.~ are lbrineil from the combi nation of acids and basts. 
Salts, of whatever nature they may be, w bother oxygenised 
or not, present certain characteristics which it is requisite to 
know. They are almost all MtHd, and generally white; or, 
at all events, free from any decided colour. When they are 
deposited in a solution, they usually affect a regular form 
peculiar to them, which is termed the crij-ltiUiiie form. Some 
crystallise in water without combining with it ; others, on 
crystallising, take up a certain quantity of water, which is 
termed water"/' iTi/ftaUiiulimi — the hyposulphite of soda, 
for example. Then' are some which al-sorb moisture from 
the air, as the i-hlniidc nf calcium, anil these are denominated 
deliquescent. Others, on the contrary, lose on contact with 
dry air the whole or part of their water of crystallisation, 
like the carbonate of soda ; these are termed tffforetctnt. 
Some sails dteotnpOM under the influence of light, instance 
of which are furnished by certain salts of mercury, and the 
salts of silver. 

(To be continued.) 



girtionnni ft? ^otocjrapjiit. 

Acids and Alkalies (cuittiu'iel). — Acids attack and 
dissolve all metals with hut few exceptions. The rapid and 
violent solution of silver in nitric acid, in the formation 
of nitrate of silver, is a familiar instance of this kind of 
action. In their most concentrated form uitrio and sul- 
phuric acids act violently on the skin, and all other animal 
or vegetable matters, producing instant destruction of it. 
Strong solutions of potasaa or soda have scarcely less 
destructive action; and either of these alkalies readily 
attacks and dissolves the skin. They both have also the 
property of dissolving the glaze from the surface of the 
commoner kinds .if earthenware, and, also ]iaint from any 
vesaet in which their solutions remain for any length of time. 

The most remarkable property of these two classes of 
bodies, is, however, their greal tendency to enter into com- 
bination with each other and form new sulwtancca, in which 
the peculiar and characteristic properties which distinguish 
both acids and alkalies in the free state are entirely masked. 

If a red cabbage be cut up in slices, and then boiling 
water poured over it, the purplish liquid so produced will 
be good for trying a variety of experiments, which will servts 
to illustrate the various properties of aeids and alkalies- 
Take some of this solution, and add to it a few drops of 
dilute sulphuric ncid, the purple colour instantly change* to 

red. Now add to another portion a few drops of aim ii.u 

and a green solution will be formed. If this latter solution! 
be now added by di.-grees to the red liquid, the green coloar 
of the first portions added will at once disappear, and the 
liquid will remain red ; gradually, however, as the ammonia. 
neutralises the acid, the red colour will pass, into a purple, 
and at length will become of a clear blue tint, showing that 
all free acid and alkali have disappeared. On evaporating' 
the liquid to dryness, a neutral crystalline mass of sulphate 
of potassa, formed from the union of the sulphuric acid with* 
potassa, will remain. The term which is applied to this* 
and to all other compounds: formed by the union of acids* 
and alkalies is, a nail. 

Besides acids liaviug the characters of those which w^S" 
have mentioned, and which are easily dissolved in water -m 
there are some which are RMMMK such as carbonic acid — 

others are solid, hut nearly insoluble in water, such as arse 

uioiiu arid, the iinenh- of shops. Others again are quit^S 
insoluble in water, such ns silicic acid, or common tunc- - 
All these in chemical language are true acids, although, whe*^ 
insoluble, ihey ran have- no sour taste or acid reaction t>-^cn 
vegetable colours, t 'licmieally shaking, aeids are hob -* 
which are capable of combining with alkalies and formi» Jg 
salts. 
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All true alkalies are soluble in water. The alkaline earths, 

such as baryta, strontia, and lime, which greatly resemble 

alVttli^ are slightly soluble in water, and communicate to it 

an alkaline reaction. The same property is also possessed 

by the oxides of lead and silver, but in a much fainter 

degree. The numerous class of bodies, basic metallic oxides, 

are, with the above exceptions, insoluble in water ; but they 

are easily dissolved by acids with which they unite, forming 

talts, which, usually, are well defined crystalline compounds, 

such as nitrate of silver, which is formed of nitric acid and 

oxide of silver; sulphate of iron, which is composed of 

sulphuric acid and oxide of iron ; acetate of lead, which is 

formed of acetic acid and oxide of lead. All these bodies, 

whether soluble or insoluble, which, uniting with acids, have 

the property of neutralising them and forming salts, are 

known under the general term, bases, which term includes 

the alkalies and alkaline earths. 

Acid Salts. — Many compounds which are called acid 
salts from their having an acid reaction to test paper (such 
is bisulphate of potassa), should more properly be considered 
is double salts, in which water acts the part of a base. It 
may at first sight seem strange, but chemists generally admit 
that water acts, in very many ways, as if it were the oxide 
of a metal ; and hydrogen very much resembles a metal in 
its chemical characteristics. Bisulphate of potassa, therefore, 
will, according to this view, become a double salt, composed 
of equal equivalents of sulphate of potassa, and sulphuric 
acid, or sulphate of water as we must call it. Water is one 
of the weakest bases ; in fact, it is only now and then that 
its basic characters can be recognised. There are, however, 
a few true acid salts: bichromate of potassa is one of this 
class; for, as it contains no water, it cannot be looked upon 
ssa double chromatc of potassa and water, but must really 
be considered as a compound of two equivalents of acid to 
one of base. 

(To be continued.) 



— ♦• — 
CALOTTPE — (continued.) 

Q. Has the process, as originally practised by Mr. Talbot, 
undergone any modification ? 

4. Hie process has been improved as our knowledge of 
tilt science of photography has advanced. 
4 What was the original process ? 
A. The best writing paper of medium thickness was 
dated, cut to the proper size, pinned by two of its corners 
wu flat board, while, by means of a soft brush, the first 
Nation was applied — the operation being, of course, per- 
mitted in a room chemically dark. 
Q. What was the first solution ? 

A. It was a solution made in the following proportions : 
50 grains of nitrate of silver to 3 ounces of distilled water. 

i After the application of the solution, how did the 
tyetator proceed? 

4. The paper was allowed to dry ; when thoroughly dry, 
* portion of another solution was poured into a shallow dish, 
0(1 this solution the prepared side of the paper was gently 
•jjd smoothly laid until thoroughly saturated, in which con- 
"fcon it was allowed to remain for a few seconds. 

Q. What were the component parts of this second 
•option? 

4. A solution of 250 grains of iodide of potassium in 

°e half pint of distilled water. The addition of common 

**H was afterwards made, and found to be a decided improve- 

l °fcut. The proportions were, 100 grains of common salt to 

^0 grains of iodide of potassium. 

Q. What was the succeeding process? 

J. After being allowed to saturate for a few seconds the 

prepared paper was hung up to dry. But it was necessary 

^oremove every trace of the salt with which the paper had 

"*ft saturated. This was done by floating it on a basin of 



pure water for ten or twelve minutes, repeating the washing 
once or twice in clean water, by which the soluble salts 
were separated, and a single surface of iodide of silver 
was left upon the paper. Thus prepared, the paper was 
thoroughly dried and put away for future use. 

Q. What was it called? 

A. Iodised paper. 

Q. When the paper was about to be used in the camera, 
was any further process necessary? 

A. It was. Two solutions, previously prepared, were 
mixed in equal quantities. 

Q. What were these solutions? 

A. The first consisted of 100 grains of nitrate of silver in 
4 ounces of distilled water, with a sixth part of its quantity 
of acetic acid. The second solution was crystallised gallic 
acid in distilled water. When these were mixed, they formed 
gallo-nitratc of silver. 

Q. What was done with this preparation ? 

A. It was rapidly and carefully washed over the surface of 
the iodised paper so as to give a perfect and even coating. 
The surface was then dipped into some water, drawn across 
it three or four times, and dried with blotting paper; it was 
then fit for use, either at once, or at some future time.. , 

Q. Could it be placed immediately in the camera ? 

A. It could be placed in the camera while still moist, and 
could receive a very perfect impression, the length of time 
being regulated by the intensity of the light. 

Q. Was the picture visible when removed from the 
camera ? 

A. Only very slightly : it had to be developed, which was 
done by the following method : — The sensitive surface was 
washed over with gallo-nitrate of silver, and exposed, at the 
same time, to a gentle heat. After a few seconds a negative 
picture was developed, and from this negative any number 
of positives could be taken. 

Q. By what means were positives to be obtained from 
the negative ? 

A. A piece of photographic paper was placed in imme- 
diate contact with the negative and exposed to the light. 

Q. What sort of paper was to bo used for this purpose? 

A. Fifty grains of common salt were dissolved in two 
ounces of distilled water. Into this the papers elected for 
the purpose was to be dipped and allowed to soak for some 
time ; after which it was to be removed, and placed between 
blotting paper to dry. Ninety grains of crystallised nitrate 
of silver were then to be dissolved in an ounce of distilled 
water ; with this solution the paper was to be washed, and 
afterwards thoroughly dried. It was then ready for use, 
and upon its surface, when placed in contact with the 
negative, a clear, well-defined, and beautiful picture could 
be produced. 

(To be continued.) 



€QTTttyQ\\tmxtt. 

■ ♦ — 
AN EASY METHOD OF OBTAINING PHOTOGRAPHS OF HJEGHLY 
MAGNIFIED MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 

Dear Sir, — I now send you a description of the process by 
which I obtained the negatives of highly magnified microscopic 
objects, the proofs from which I inclosed to you. My appa- 
ratus is very simple. It consists of a Stanhope lens, 
a double combination portrait lens, with \ inch stop, and a 
large double camera made of deal, painted black, measuring 
about 2 feet 6 inches when drawn out, and about 11 inches 
square. It has focussing glass, and dark slide. A portion 
of the front of the camera is cut out, from the top nearly 
to the bottom, and grooves are attached beyond the sides 
of this opening for different fronts to slide down into a 
grooved stop. For the present purpose the front has a hole 
cut in the centre, which should be in the centre of the front 
of the camera, for the back part of the combination of lenses 
to pass through. Inside the large camera is a smaller one 
without a back, into which the lenses are screwed, the front 
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lens towards the focussing glass. This smaller camera must 
fit the inside of that part of the larger camera which slides 
in, so that it may be moved the whole length ; and, as it 
will not quite fit the larger half when moved close to the 
front, a piece of black calico or cloth should be nailed round 
the edge, to keep out all light except that which passes 
through the lenses. It must also have a wooden screw at 
the bottom, to keep it from shifting when in the required 
position. The cap is not put on the lenses. 

The Stanhope lens must be placed in a hole in the 
centre of a thick piece of gutta percha, cut the size of the 
back of the combination, and if the Stanhope lens is in a 
setting smaller in the centre than at the ends, by cutting 
the hole smaller than the ends, and passing a warm knife 
round the edge, the Stanhope lens can be pushed through, 
and the gutta percha pressed close round the middle of it, so 
that it will be quite firmly set when the gutta percha 
becomes hard. A broad piece of sheet India-rubber must be 
cut long enough to go round the brass of the back lens, and 
attached to the gutta percha so as to make an elastic cap; 
two strips of India-rubber must also be fastened at each end 
across the front of the cap, and placed above and below the 
Stanhope lens, so that the glass containing the microscopic 
object may, when passed through, be kept close up to 
the Stanhope lens. In passing the glass through these 
straps they must be pulled out a little, so that the glass may 
not scratch the lens, as the smallest scratch is greatly mag- 
nified. To prevent also the Stanhope lens from scratch- 
ing the lens of the combination, to which it must go close 
when the cap is on, a piece of wash-leather should cover 
the inside of the cap, with a hole large enough for the 
qlass, but not the mounting, of the Stanhope lens to pass. 
Having placed the object to be magnified exactly in the 
centre of the front of the Stanhope lens, and pushed the 
back part of the combination through the hole in the front 
part of the large camera, I place the cap with the Stanhope 
lens on it, and turn it towards the lightest part of the sky, 
or to the sun if shining. Then, by drawing out the camera, 
the magnified object appears on the focussing glass, which 
must be adjusted till the object is perfectly sharp and clear. 
The dark slide with the sensitised plate is then put in, and 
the sliding shutter drawn up. The exposure must depend 
on the light, and the transparency of the object. I find 
about a minute is sufficient if the light be good, and the 
object tolerably transparent, but less if the sun passes 
through the lenses. Some objects, such as the " section of 
the stem of the clematis," require short exposure, from the 
light passing through the holes of the sap tubes ; others, as 
"the tongue of the bee," require longer exposure, being 
more opaque, and of a yellow brown colour. With some 
objects, as, for instance, " the flea," there is considerable 
difficulty, on account of the body being so much more 
opaque than the legs. If the negative is not as sharp as the 
object appears on the ground glass, there will probably be 
some difference between the visual and actinic foci of the 
lenses, and the right position for the plate must be found. 
I think this apparatus would be useful for examining the 
structure of the different samples of collodion ; by placing a 
drop on the centre of the Stanhope lens, the structure is 
plainly seen on the ground glas3. The collodion I use for 
this process is old, and gives a white creamy film after 
sensitising; 2 drops of pure glycerine should be added to 
each ounce. The silver bath is the usual 30 grain, not fused 
nitrate, as that, I find, is apt to make the negative very red 
and burnt if the light be powerful. The developer I use 
consists of — 



Pyrogallic acid 
Acetic acid 
Water ... 
Alcohol ... 



• • • • •• 

• • • • ■ • 

• • • • • • 
t • • • • * 

Truly yours, 



6 grains. 
1| drachm. 
8 ounces. 
\ drachm. 

T. Barrett. 



[Tho remainder of our correspondent's letter, which will 
contain tho details of an improved printing process, will be 
given next week. — Ed.] 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN INDIA. 

Sir, — On my return to England after a few weeks 1 absence 
I am rejoiced to find the " PnoTOORAPnic News " in circu 
lation. I lost no time in procuring the back numbers. I 
is, Mr. Editor, the very thing that was wanted ; it is wel 
calculated to promote photography, and I wish you ever} 
success. I practise photography a little when circumstance 
permit (my calling is rather an unsettled one— I am \ 
soldier), but even we soldiers, you must know, sir, have i 
taste for the beautiful, at least, some of us, although w< 
have been, at times, known to damage and totally destroy 
in the most merciless manner, the figure after tho Creator*! 
own image. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, the following extract from a letter '. 
received some time back from a comrade in India may no 
bo out of place in your columns, as it lias reference to ai 
instance of photography there ; this letter was written ii 
August last. The writer, after entering into some interestiuj 
details about the affairs in India, goes on to say : — u By 
the-bye, Bob, you are a photographer — you will be interestef 
to know that I was photographea out here the other day ; 
made one of a group of four, out I was quite ignorant of th 
matter until it was done. 

" I was on out-post duty. I saw two of the native vajga 
bonds dragging along a European woman, evidently agains 
her will. I allowed them to pass, jumped out from m; 
hiding place, took my rifle by the muzzle, hurled the but 
end over my head, and, with a desperately-dealt blow, 
levelled both the Indians with the ground ; the poor womai 
fell with fright ; she was not hurt, the firelock passing ove 
her head (I was afraid to fire, because I could not shoot botl 
the villains without hitting the woman), but she alnios 
instantly regained her native courage. I was about to rais 
her, when she sprung suddenly up, and, pointing with he 
finger towards one of the ruffians, she reminded me wher* 
my attention should have been first directed. One of th< 
villains had risen on one knee, and was grappling for tin 
hilt of his sabre ; I plunged my bayonet tlirough his breast 
he made a desperate leap, and fell to rise no more. I was ii 
the act of turning to look to the other fellow, when I heart 
a wild shriek (a shriek of revenge), and saw soinethinj 
glisten in the woman's hand ; in an instant the sabre of th 
other man had sunk deep in his own breast, when, with ; 
hideous groan, he gave up the ghost. 

"I was leading this heroic woman from the scene o 
slaughter, when a singular apparition stood in front of us,— 
this was a little, short, elderly man, dressed in white canvas 
by him stood an object dressed in black, — this was a camera 
* You look surprised, young man, 1 said he, addressing me ; 1 1 
was on my way to take a view of yon old tree stump, undci 
cover of which I saved my life the other day ; but seeing 
you and this good lady contemplating the mortal remains ol 
these two Indians, who, I suppose, have met with a deserving 
fate at the hands of some of our brave soldiers ' — (I related 
to him what had happened; the old man congratulated 
the woman on her escape, and went on to say) : — i Seeing 
you looking on these dead men, wondering (as I supposed) 
how, and by whom, they had been brought to that pass, 1 
thought it was an interesting group, though not one of th( 
pleasantest; so, accordingly I pitched my camera, and 
directed it upon you, and made use of the material I had ir 
readiness for my friend the old tree.' 

u This photographer was armed with a long sword, a ox* 
barrelled revolver, and a sharp-pointed knife about ten 
inches long. I gave him my name ; he called on me tb 
next day, and produced a view of the scene I have attempts 
to describe to you, viz., myself, tho woman, and the tv< 
dead Indians, with the most astonishing fidelity. 

44 Yes, Bob, I can assure you that the camera does its shar 
in recording the deeds of our brave countrymen here, a) 
even in the battle-field." 

I see an account of a singular phenomenon said to hat 
taken place in France — that of the man's face being seen c 
the pane of glass, or, rather, the shadow of Mb face, after b 
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decease. A similar circumstance I witnessed a few ye 
back, when stationed at II y the, in Kent. A comrade 
laine had paid a visit to I,yiiipne castle, or rather the 
M«ina of it; there he picked up a piece of porcelain, 
an which were plainly to be seen the most perfect details 
of this old antique building ; the walla ami the ivy, to., 
Birrouoding thorn, being? iji their true colours, though 
filler faint. I tools this beautiful piece of nature's <i 
jtioting in charge, king convinced tluit it was such, .._ 
then details never could ban been traced by the hand of 
mortal. At the end of the first day there was no visible 
diflerence in its appearance, but at the end of the second 
djy it became much fainter, and at the end of the third 
diy it had nearly disappeared, and, finally, ou the fourth 
d»yit nas quite gone. 

Tea, Mr. Editor, is a phenomenon that deserves the fullest 
investigation. It. W. 

I'ORTABLE TKST. 

Sib,— Persuade"! that the uiiecrLninly existing iu nil the 
dry processes as to the ultimate value of the embryo picture, 
maid alone prevent them from becoming more than atrium 
wn'ti of invalid amateurs, or from the encumbrance of 
will I y apparatus, I luive ventured tu encroach upon your 
"face with the description of a tent of my own construction, 
wwwring some advantages, be it said with duo deference, 
ovond those already noticed in your columns. 




Eva of four triangularly- planed deal rods, 7 feet in length, 
i»l!j x J inch dimeter, h divided in half, and at the. 
ilintkui a hinge screwed as at A. Then from one extremity of 
acJiof the jointed limbs, saw a cut to within 8 or 10 inches 
rfthe binge. This will allow it to expand, and clasp, within 
Inatveise holts at the top, the iron Kinds lixed iu the tent- 
lip (shown at B). It will now be perceived that, by the 
imuval of the lateral elastic pressure from the projection, 
urwntrsl piece may be removed with facility, and the legs: 
JbMed and packed with those of the tripod. At the lower 
ettnauity of each support I have introduced a 3-inch earth - 
qde; but ito insertion is rarely required, except iu such 
bakterous weather as would be incoui]iatil>lc. with landscape 
jhMography: and this addition may i j..- 1 1 i.- ; ie j i &.il wi th. The 
trat-cloth mny then be wrapped around all, and secured by a 
ksthern strap. In this state it is very portable. The cloth 
(back and yellow calico in my own) is sewn together in 
•udykes, one of which serves as an entrance, and is kept iu 
UoBon by a alight weight, for the exclusion of light. The 
ramber of yards necessary may be easily calculated, as the 
Rrkee of a cone, whose base is 0, and side 7 feet. 
This construction of tent preclude the necessity of pins, 
fcnings, and central pole, inconvenient adjuncts to the 
'Wat p. 69; and combines faeiliiy of erection with unusual 
tifiiiity. Ita size, enables the Operator to manipulate the 
higest pktM with ease, or to shelter himself and apparatus 
fcwclj from a gammer shower. 

Swmounted by a wooden acorn atjUur dc IU, its appear- 
mm it far lea objectionable to the artistic eye than the black 
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canisters, or Brobdiguagian kef Lie-drums, other 

Trusting these hints may be useful to numerous teut 
seekers, believe rue lo be, sir, yours very truly, 

Shaiucnutbt. EtiPKos. 



Sin,— Allow mc to point out an error which you have 
made in ihe ivliuiralile riii'l succinct account which y.m gave 
iu your ninth nuinbur, vol. i. p. 101, of tlio Proceedings of 
the l'hotographic Society. It is, however, one which I 
myself laboured under, until 1 was informed of it by a 
gentleman who had obtained correct in formation. 

You proceed to notice a specimen of Compositive Photo- 
graphy, which, in a steady and consistent manner, you seem 
to think "scarcely applicable to (.holography," and which 
has earned for yourself and others the title of " ill-tempered 
art critics." The specimen was one by Mr. II. Robinson, of 
whom you hare frequently spoken fairly and impartially, 
and whom, by the way, you again notice favourably in that 
arliel..'. The [■li.i[ ( i-i.i;.\ which you have eoti'leium-d «;].■■ a 
damaged picture, exhibited for the purpose of showing the 
importance of early fixing after printing. The peculiarity 
to notice was, that the impressions lb:.; printed upon tho 
sheet, and which were, continently, kept the longest befuru 
fixing, were decidedly inferior in vigour and brilliancy to 
those last executed upon the same sheet. 1 loping that you 
will insert the above, I am, sir, yours obediently, C. T. 

[Wc regret that, owing to press of matter, we were unable 
to insert the correction which our correspondent has eo 
kindly pointed out. The notice which we wrote on the 
occasion was necessarily hurried, as it had to be written a 
few hours before going to press. Wo, however, take this 
opportunity of observing that, under the circumstances, wo 
were quite .justified in making the remarks we did make. Tor 
all that wo knew, it was a "simple firsl attempt of a novice in 
this art." If gentlemen send photographs illustrative of any 
point in photography to he inspeeied at the Society's rooms 
during the monthly meetings, they ought to accompany such 

Eictures with description. Or, if they do not, it is at 
ast the duty of the Secretary to sec that the matter is 
attended to. There were many present, besides ourselves, 
who were puzzled at the picture, and who were at a loss to 
conceive tho object or its exluNtion. Under these circum- 
stances, the remarks which we made were perfectly justifi* 
— Ed.] 

^lliotognipbit Storiettes. 

rilOTOOBAPniC- S0C1ETV OF SCOTLiKD. 

Tuts first meeting of the season of (his Society was held on the 
filh inst., in George-street Ball ; Mr. Scott Elliott, of Arkle- 
tan, in the chair. There was a pretty numerous attendance. 
The chairman intimated that they had .secured ft room nt Mr. 
1), Hay's establishment, where their annual Inhibition would 
open in the beginning of December, and (hey Imped to get Klllli- 
cient subject* to till the room. He then adverted to the loss 
the Society had .-u-lnined, since its last meeting, in the death or 
M. IvanSzabo, and he suggested thai the nacting should record 
on tho minutes its deep regret at ihe occurrence, which had 
severed from them a most, distinguished member. The secretnry 
then read a letter shoeing thai :i lar.-e nnnilicr of negatives and 
positives (the properly of M. Sunim) were still on hand, and that 
tin- 'li'ii-i-i''l .-riuiriii'in's exeeiili.ir- dc-ired In di-po-e oi" them. 
The secretary also slated that an opportunity offered itself for 
any members of the Society -nliseribini; toward- :i I'm id fur lie. 1 
•rcetion of a monument I" 11. S/alio's memory which had been 
rejected. Mr. Kinneir then exhibited ™iue specimens of a 
lew process of r-rin! in _- discovered by Mr. 1'ouneey, winch was 
aid to he perfectly permanent, lie also showed some nciv 
lercugrnnis. from prints bv Mr. Sang. Mr. Colin Sinclair hud 
enl -ome new picLurcs, which had a peculiar elicit in lla .-,,■- 
reoBCope, and these he would hand round for the inspection of 
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the member!'. Mr. M"l!'al e\hibiied -• photograph from a large 
drawing done by Hie usual process of lithography, upon a prin- 
ciple which at present was n secret. It was taken from an 
"auditory print," but the pmn Ml not that of rutting out 
the various figures ami placing them m proper jiot-itions, but it 
was completed on some -riciillli'- principle. « iikh ho was not at 
liberty to explain. Mr. Molf.it ihen o\lul>ited a specimen of 
uu Improved Stereoscopic Cabinet, which contained fifty slides; 
and by movement of a lever the slides one after the other 
were rapidly presented in the Ftcrcoscope. No less tbuu ISO 
slides could bo placed in the cabinet, which had several drawers 
to hold them. The cabinet, "a- inspected by the members, 
who praised the iugonnih of I lie inventor. There wore no 
oilier subjects ol' interest before the Society. 



Paisley PbdTOOBiyBIC Socibtt. 

The monthly meeting of this Smdely was held ill the School of 
Itesigu, on Thursday ovenin.,-, liSili ultimo; t Lie vice-president, 
-\ uciiiBiLO 1S.H1K, Esq.. iii the chair. A paper was read bv 
William Stewart, Eta., School or besigu, on "The Artistic 
Qualities of Photographs." In demonstrating the qualities of a 
good picture, Mr. Stewart showed how defective in some of 
theso qualities a photograph miw necessarily lie. Photography 
is a purely mechanical art. The photographer must take 
nature as lie finds it. He has not always the power of choosing 
the best point of view, nor can lie increase the iirtistic effect by 
altering the urraiceiiienl of objects in a landscape, or by intro- 
ducing fresh objects. The art is. therefore, better adapted for 
copying than composing. Much may be done by a judicious 
selection of subject, and the choice of the liest possible point of 
view. Transcripts .it' near objects, such as rock-, stumps of 
trees, or architect nr;d subjects, are admirably adapted for the 
i-amora, and it is hereplM.^raphy musi luul it! legitimate Geld. 
The sharpness of the tracery in a Gothic window, or of the 
detail in a mans of nick, or the bark of an old tree, excites our 
wonder aud delight. In a photograph, on the other hand, 
embracing near and dislanl objects, it is dillicult, if not impos- 
sible, to preserve the necessary harmony. If the foreground be 
distinct, (he distance nil! probably be lost ; while again, if the 
distance be preserved, near objects will be a dark and unsightly 
mass. The want of sky in most photographs is also a very 
nerioua defect. The following rules of composition, which 
should bo observed in taking photographs, were given:. — (1.) 
A picture should contain ninety of form, and broken line, as 
opposed to uniformity of shape, and continuity of line. (2.) 
There should be an object or group of objects as a principal 
mass, to whieb all of hers should be subordinate; it should not 
1)0 in the centre of the picture, nor isolated, or unsupported by 
others. (3.) Lines should not join, so as to form a continuous 
vertical or horizontal line, (i.) The foreground should be pro- 
]iortioncd, mid broken by diagonal lines. The force of Mr. 
[Stewart's remarks wa- well illustrated by numerous examples, 
aud several photouTiiolir- by the members were submitted to a 
searching criticism. A hearty vote of thanks was awarded 
Mr. Stewart for bis interesting and instructive paper. 



Ilbotogntpfne |totcs anb Queries. 
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Deab Sir,— Many people seem very glad that you are 
come before them again in the form of editor of the " Pho- 
TtwiiAPtiic News," a paper, by-the-bye, much wanted, 
especially in its cliemistry, dictionary, and its catechism, 
which is the very thing to enlighten the ignorance of us 
photographers, who pour on the colli* lion, immerse, expose, 
and develop, &c, because we are told to do so in some cheap 
work that has fallen into our hands, and not possessing the 
slightest information as to how or why the beautiful results 
follow the simple application of the several liquids. So, 
many persons are glad at your reappearance, so am I, 
because it is you. but because id the good paper you 
editing, to which I wish every success ; for 1 do not know 
you, unless you are the latter of " Messrs. Spiller and 



Crookes' nitrate ol magnesia process."* which is a process 
have done some nice things with, although, at first, I did in 
cure about trying it, as 1 had a great dislike t<> uuigiicdi 
never baring seen it hut in one form, when a small boy- 
nasty dry stuff they called carbonate of magnesia, and com 
pelled me take at certain periods, like the brimstone an. 
treacle days of Dickens' school in Yorkshire. Hut perhaj: 
you may want to know who I am. Well, I will tell yoti 
I am a native of Exeter, consequently a "Devonshire dump 
ling." Don't imagine that I am a short-necked creatun 
warranted to go oil' at a moment's notice, like the stopper a 
a collodion bottlo in the sun ; no such thing. I am sliga: 
and ill-formed, very much like a dry beau pod — crookedan< 
bent, and far from being dumpling-like. I Htili am, and 
ever have been, very restless — always where I was not 
wanted; some! hi n/ like wbal many photographers have found 
thefllmsofcohi)iliimtobewlK'n]ir;ietisingthe"dJ7pruceaBai'' 
— everywhere but in the right place. Ivow I can photograph 
a little, and have been able to do so for some years. I com- 
menced when very small. My firet attempt was after seeing 
my sister use some nitrate of silver to mark linen with ; so 
having watched where she placed the bottle, I daubed my 
iron with it, and stood in the sunshine watching it gradu- 
ly becoming darker and still darker ; in doing which I 
received great pleasure — but for doing winch a great reward, 
for father used active means in the bestowing of it. Then I 
had a camera obscura, and some bi-chromate of potash. 
Oh ! how I watched to see the. form of some house the other 
side of the street on my paper, after several hours' exposure, 
and how happy 1 felt if a faint trace remained after Washing; 
and so I iinve gone on ; and now I wish to give you a few 
words on two things much wanted. The first, how to con- 
vert a positive into a motive, and the second about dry 
collodion, both of which I can answer for. The inclosed 
impressions will give vou some idea of the resulta of each. 

1, To Convert a Positive into a Negative.— Fir* 
moisten the plate with distilled water ; then set the 
plate on a level stand ; pour over it water, 1 ounce, 
tincture of iodine, 10 drops; let remain three to five minute), 
until the positive, when the solution is poured off, isofi 
greenish -yellow colour; then wash well with rain-water; 
pour off and on, in bright sunlight, until sufficiently intend, 
a mixture of 1 ounce saturated solution of gallic acid and 15 
drops of a 30-grain solution of nitrate of silver ; then well 
wash, dry gradually, and varnish. I liavo tried all tht 
thickening processes that have been published, but noneue 
equal to the above for certainty of result*. It is needless to 
mention that great care is requisite in washing, 

2. Dry Coliotlmti. — Mneh lias liccu, and is being said, abont 
l-'ot berg ill's process. Xow, it appeals to me, that it is a step 
in the wrong direction, inasmuch as it is very slow. Walt 
we want is, rapidity of action. We want to be able 1" 
introduce figures into our landscaj.es ; for a figure or two, 
well placed, will make many an otherwise uninteresting -uli- 
ject, a gem. I have taken some with a |-inch diaplimg"' 
and 4J inch focus lens on a plate, o'i hours after preparation 
in sunlight, in Mo seconds. The one marked No. 1 was taica 
in 4o seconds. In the left corner of the leftdiand jiictuH 
you will perceive the figure of a boy whu was there, and 1 
did not observe him at the time. It will give you BomeidM 
of ita rapidity. No. '1 is the sinic length of exposure. & 
the right-hanfl picture you will perceive, on the ground 
indistinct [latches : it is the r.-sult of persons passing slotl] 
or standing in the way. No. S is a thickened positive o 
Lynmouth. The following is the plan I have pursued *> 
three years past. First, to make collodion fit for it, take- 
Ether B dnorhin-. 

Alcohol :i do. 

Pyroxylins 6 grains. 

Iodide* of ammonium 6 do. 

Ilromide do. 1 do. 

Let them remain for 24 hours after mixing. Pour off tl 
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; add, whilst wai in, a i|ii;irt<T to half an ounce of 
le salt well dried iji the oven ; shake it occasion- 

or three days. The object of the salt is, to 
iuch water as possible, an it is a far better plan 
lliii;; alcohol from potash. When clear it is fit 
hough it improves by keeping. Sensitise as 

removing from tin; bath, well wash, as on this 
keeping quality. 1 sludl not say more on the 
if well washing, an so many have shown its 
Place on n pad of blotting ]»l*r, inclined 

dark box, film fide towards the place it rests 
'hey take 12 to 90 hours drying ; expose and 
i saturated solution of gallic acid. I have kept 
r ten days. One of Devon. 



IKISH TO DE APPLIED WITHOUT UK AT. 

FORMULA WAXTE11. 

iva looked anxiously over each number of the 
i the hope of finding a recipe for making a spirit 
could be used without heating the plate, but in 

ic summer, and often at other times, I find 
Ity in obtaining heat of lire for varnish ; and I 
ink, that could a spirit varnish be made that 
d cold, and would dry rapidly, iniiupamil mid 
i would be conferred, esjieciLdly on amateurs. I 
mental in this direction a good deal. If you 
•arnish on a collodion plate without heating it 
it dries a dense white opaque colour, totally un- 
jgatives. True, you can get a very excellent 
ch can be used cold, dries clear and hard, and 
— benzol and gum dammar ; but for positives it 
rave defect, inasmuch an the solvent of much of 
irnishea is turpentine or naphtha — which reacts 
izol, and the whites consequently suffer. 
i ii iv prepared chloroform varnish, which can be 
it boat, dries rapidly, liaril, ami clear; but 
■thylated chloroform can be got for 2s. Cd. per 
• the one half in bulk compared with methylated 

having hurriedly given you some of my crude 
erfection, may 1 fondly hope that some of your 
ndents, failing yourself, will be able, in an early 
he " News," to furnish n recipe for a spirit 
ssing the requisite* I have mentioned? 

LticiL's Yemtatus. 

icellent recipes for spirit varnishes have already 
our columns. We are afraid that the problem 
correspondent requires the solution is not a very 
it as the information would be of great value, and 

■ ■ of our eorre-sponileiit- may lie clever in siieh 
liave inserted the above request.] 



u* correspondent, "J. W. Wlielan," at vol. i. 
jiven, as I believe, correctly, the first part, but 
. only, of the answer to your question, as to the 
Hike lines, occurring oceasioiially on a collodion 
uggests that the ether accumulated in the bath 
Jute-dippings is the cause, and that the ether 
jved by applying gentle heat to the argentine 

od so far as it goes, but, in my practice 1 have 

t to go very far ; or, in other words, I could 

:nany good pictures with a bath after it had been 

Way? I'or a long time I did not know. 

i the acid reaction Ma- renewed exin-tly as before, 
dosing of the l>ath with iodide, by the frequent 
', was also corrected (by milling distilled water, 
J then giving wore nitrate oJ' silver), still tlie 



bath, or rather the collodion plates dipped in it, was slow 
as well as bad in action. 

What was the reason of title? Looking at the batJi 
formula, thai immediately siigg ■.-.- ted that some of the alcohol 
must have evaporated, together with the ether, when the heat 
was applied to expel the latter. Alcohol was accordingly 
added, and at once and immediately the action of the bath, 
immensely improved. 

Hut, as to li'nr n "■■!' alcohol ought to be added after each 
successive re-heating of a liath in frequent i use, —I cannot 
rjive good advice. 

My best thanks to ; 'S. M." and yourself for hints on 
■■ Fueling," at vol. i. p. 95. 

Edinlwjh, mutator 12, 1858. C. P. S. 



F.MPLOYMENT Off A CAMERA A8 A MAOI 

Sin, — There is a letter in your last number on the em- 
ployment of the camera as a magic lantern. Your corre- 
spondent has failed, it appears, to obtain satisfactory results, 
though he closely followed your directions given in a pre- 
ceding number. The cause of his failure, as you state, is 
undoubtedly tain f of light. If, in addition to the " bull's 
eye" and "concave" reflector, your oonvsp-ondent were to 
use, not a common itrgand lamp, but an argand having a jrf 
of oxtjyen gas jiassing through its centre, and a small hall of 
lime suspended in the flame, 1 undertake to say that he 
would, in more senses that) one. achieve a brilliant succt&a. 

I am but partially acquainted with the practical detail* 
necessary in employing the above mode of lighting a magic 
lantern ; and my object in addressing you is to solicit th< 
instruction I am in want of. It would be a gratification ii 



if you would do so without delay. 

As to the ('j-yicnw which such a lamp involves, it is, I 
believe, but slightly greater than tliat connected with ait 
ordinary lamp ; and even if otherwise, three or four photo- 
graphers in a locality might unite. 8. E. 



Sin,— Yot 

K. If. and others up to a means of overcoming the difficulty 
of cutting glass for lockets without injuring the pictures; but, 
at the same lime ho necessitates another difficulty, viz., 
guessing the focus ; but this can easily be remedied. Take 
a piece of glass, of the same thickness as that cut for the 
locket (or a trifle thicker, to allow for the gutta percha 
cement), the size of the holder, and cut a square piece out 
of the centre large enough to admit of the glass cut for the 
picture ; place this in the carrier in front of the glass hold- 
ing the prepared piece, and, as a matter of course, it will !« 
in tin- right focus. R. W. 

Croydon. ^^ 

SON -REVERSE!! GLASS POSITIVES. 

Sir, — Take a plate of glass, the size of the plat*' yow aw 
going to use, and cement a small piece of glass upon eac & 
corner. Then put the sensitive plate, collodion side upper- 
most, into the dark slide; place the plate with the pieces of 
glass on the corners upon it; put down the shutter, and 
proceed as usual. In focussing, allow for the thickness of the 
glass plate. J. S. 



ANSWEHS TO MINOE QUEKIES. 
Toning Glass Transpibencies.— H. S. N. objects to the 
colour which glass transparencies usually have when printed by 
the collodio-albumcn or foiliinill's prute*--, and wishes lo know 
how the colour can be. improved. Make a. solution containing 
n few grains of sulphide ur potassium, or a few drops of sulphide 
of ammonium to the online of water ; pour this on and off the 
wet plate (just after fiiinjj and washing), and the tint will 
quickly change to a rich dark colour. The operation should be 
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performed in a good light, and with a plentiful supply of water 
close at hand, so that the excess of sulphide may be washed off 
as soon as the desired tint is reached. After washing, dry the 
plate as usual. 

Micbo-photogbaphy. — Rostha inquires how the small pho- 
tographs are produced which appear but a spot to the naked 
eye, but, when viewed through a microscope, are seen to be 
perfect pictures. The chief requisites for the production of this 
kind of picture are, a good compound microscope, and a collodion 
giving a perfectly structureless film under a high magnifying 

Sower. Incline the body of the microscope until it points 
orizon tally, and place it at one end of a stout, firm table, the 
object-glass pointing outwards ; remove the eye-piece, and allow 
the open tube of the microscope to point along the table. 
Exactly opposite, and about 3 or 4 feet off, arrange the negative 
on a frame, so that its centre shall be in a line with the axis of 
the instrument. Remove the stage, and, in its stead, arrange a 
frame of wood, with silver or glass corners for holding the 
focussing glass, or collodion plate, so that, by means of a spring, 
the ground surface of the focussing glass, and the sensitive surface 
of the glass plate, will always be pushed up to tho samo plane. 
Place a powerful lamp at a little distance behind the negative, 
and arrange a bull's-eye condenser so that a uniform brilliant 
light is thrown on the negative. This is best managed by 
placing a sheet of paper temporarily in place of the negative, 
and adjusting the relative distances of lamp and condenser until 
the paper is uniformly illuminated to the required size ; then 
insert the negative, and having screwed an inch object-glass on 
to the instrument, move it to and fro by means of the coarse 
adjustment until an extremely diminutive image of tho nega- 
tive is apparent sharply defined on the focussing glass. The 
focussing should be performed with a magnifying glass, and 
when the best optical focus is obtained the real chemical focus 
should be arrived at by increasing the distance between tho 
sensitive surface and the object-glass, by meaas of the fine 
adjustment, and taking several pictures at different distances 
until the position is ascertained, which yields the sharpest 
results ; that position once ascertained, a mark should be made 
bo that the exact spot can be at once ascertained. It must be 
remembered that the above alterations are for distances not 
exceeding a few thousandths of an inch, so the greatest care 
will be required not to overshoot tho mark. The position of 
the large negatives must not be altered, as the adjustment of 
the focus would thereby be deranged ; but, of course, any other 
negatives can be substituted, provided they are placed at exactly 
the same distance from the instrument. The best glasses 
whereon to take the pictures are those which are prepared for 
microscopic slides, made of tho best thin plate with their edges 
ground smooth. Some discs of thin microscopic glass should 
also bo procured for the purpose of being cemented with Canada 
balsam over the finished picture in order to preserve it. The 
great difficulty in these operations is the collodion : it should be 
rather thin and feebly iodised, and, of course, perfectly struc- 
tureless ; and any of our correspondents who can instruct us in 
the way of preparing a collodion which will admit of the image 
being examined with a compound microscope without showing 
a granular appearance or reticulation, will confer a boon, not 
only on us, but on all persons engaged in the art. The other 
baths and solutions may be the same as in the ordinary negative 
proce/w. 

Encaustic foe Positive Prints. — S. W. wishes to know 
if a slight gloss and vigour can be given to positives on unalbu- 
menised paper by any after-treatment. S. W. objects, however, 
to that glazed with albumen as being vulgar. We have employed 
the following plan with advantage when mounting prints on plain 
paper : — Make a mixture of 1 ounce of white wax and 6 ounces 
of Venice turpentine ; add to this sufficient spirits of turpentine 
to bring it to the consistency of cream. Mount the proofs on a 
piece of card, and when quite dry rub the above mixture over 
the surface with a piece of flannel ; the pictures will be seen to 
be much improved, and the shadows will appear more vigorous, 
whilst a softer tone will be communicated to the whole picture. 
Printing from a Cracked Negative. — F. Williams has a 
valuable negative which, owing to its having been screwed too tight 
in the pressure frame, has a crack running about half way across 
the figure. On printing from this the crock is reproduced, with 
exaggerated distinctness, as a broad, white line edged with black. 
This evil can be remedied in great measure by placing a sheet of 
fine white paper outside the pressure frame close to the glass. The 



diffusion which this causes to the light prevents a shadow to 
thrown from the crack in the negative on to the prepared pa 

To Keep Positive Developing Solution. — J. S. 
positive developing solution, for which the formula was ^ive 
vol. i. p. 12, will keep good for six months, or more, if the s 
bottle is not opened more than once or twice a week, 
bottle should be kept well closed and turned upside dc 
resting on the cork so that no air can get in. 

Copying Camera. — A Subscriber. The dimensions < 
copying camera entirely depend upon the focal length of 
lens vou wish to employ ; that being known, a few experime 
aided by a geometrical diagram, will at onoe give you 
information wanted. If you use a portrait lens the front c 
should be turned towards the negative, if it is to be reduc 
but ateay from it if it is to be magnified. The distance bet* 
the lens and the picture to be copied, or between tho lens ; 
focussing glass, may vary from the focal length of the len 
infinity, according to the size of the reproduction required : 
nearer the lens is to one the further must the other be remoi 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*♦* Lessons on Colouring Photographic Pictures trill be commenced in an e> 
number. They will include Powder, Water, and Oil Colours, together trt 
few hints on the Harmony of Colours, and uHll form a complete andprac 
treatise on this important branch of the art. 

W. I). B.— Your fault Is over exposure We have seen some tolerably g 
prints by Mr. McCraw's process, as mentioned In our last number. 

Dai:kie.— We cannot answer such questions. Send us a full statemen 
your difficulties, and we will help you ; but we cannot undertake to i 
your difficulties out for you. 

B. Positive.— Your bath was not made with good chemicals. Your 1 
plan will be to reduce the silver from it, and make another bath. 
achromatic meniscus lens Is the most proper kind for landscape purpo 
4. No, ft. The developing solution is wrong. 6. Sitter to face the nortl 

Paul Put.— 1. One to five guineas per pair, if good. 2. They would 
admitted, if worthy of a place, even though you are not a member. JL 
fancy the collodion is iu fault Try another sample, and, if that acts 
same, make a fresh bath. 4. It need not be re-iodised, but will not be qi 
so sensitive as at first; it will, however, do well for out-door work, 
shall be very pleased to see your pictures. 

J. S. — We havo not been very successful with the varnish described by 1 
Sil., p. 71, but have obtained better results by following the plan reo 
mended by Sphynx, at p. 100. We wish we could inform our correspond 
how tho excellent and durable varnish made by Soehn£e Freres is prepai 

R W., Croydon. — Either the silver bath is too acid, or the collodion is m 
with bad pyroxyllne. 

£. S. H. — The experiments you wish us to undertake respecting the sam| 
of paper, would occupy far too much of our time for us to spare, if 
information Is intended only for our correspondent's benefit. 

A KkXTisn Man.— 1. Try the process in voL L p. 86. 2. The exciting b 
for positive albumenised pa|H?r always gets discoloured; it may be n 
until almost as dark as port wine, then decolorise it by shaking up with p 
kaolin. 4. Face downwards. & Use glaclaL Beaufoy's It less pure, u 
uncertain strength, and costs almost as much. 

Disk. — 1. The collodion is not iodised sufficiently ; the bath is all right 1 
vol L p. 87. 

Sphtkx. — It would be invidious on our part to recommend any partki 
col'odion. Try the new collodion advertised in this numl»er. 

Raven.— The book is not yet written that we could conscientiously plsce i 
a beginner's hands, as containing all the information, and no more, net 
sary to make him a good photographer. We quite agree whh you tl 
were it possible to have the "Photographic Kkws" to the year 1S0 
once on our tables, we should want no other book on photography. Is H 
worth while to wait a year or two for such a glorious consuminatioQ 1 

T. T.— We are the best judges of how much information it is advisable to pi 
In the student's hands each week. 

J. D. Watch sit.— Send an address, and we will communicate with you. 

O. A. H. — We have heard of such a result after using very impure uitrsN 
silver In the bath ; but the true cause is not known. Make a fresh b 
with pure nitrate 

Chemicus. — The proposed alteration will make a very good glass room. 

J. 8. — Use a copying camera. 

W. H. W.— We shall be very pleased to see yon. lias your bath too rat 
alcohol in it ? that is the only suggestion we can offer. 

Yolo Noscebb.— Send an address, and we will communicate with you. 

Communications declined with thanks:— Lens.— B. P.— J. K. — A Palate* 
X. Y. Z. 

The information required by the following correspondents is either such a* 
are unable to give, or It has appeared in recent numbers of the " Pro 
graphic News: M — 8. D.— Regular Subscriber.— F. T. & R— In a Fli 
Tycho.— A, C— L. M.— A Correspondent— Subscriber.— W. A. F.— Stef 

On account of the immense number of important letters we receive, we can 
promise immediate answers to queries of no general interest 



%• All editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. Crookbs, c 
of Messrs. Pctter and Oalpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard. Private letters for 
Editor, if addressed to the oflice, should be marked " private." 

[Advertisement.] — As a Christmas Present, or an Elegant Birthday 
to a Lady, "The Ladies' Treasury," Vols. I. and IL are most appropri 
They form beautiful volumes for the drawing-room table. Each volume < 
tains about 130 Illustrations. Price, in handsome cloth, 7s. M. each; 
edges, 8s. (Id. ; or the two volumes bound in one for 14s., or gilt edges, 19 
London: Ward and Lock, 168, Fleet-street 
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Wi ire exceedingly reluctant to occupy any further por- 
tion of our spac3 in reference to the resolution of the 
Council of the Photographic Society; and, indeed, we 
believed it would have been unnecessary, for our remarks 
Tere io unanswerable that the Council made no attempt to 
reply to them in its own organ. We confess, however, that 
ve had a suspicion that one or two of the members, who felt 
that they were referred to, would seek a less direct method 
of retaliating on us, and we fear that this suspicion ha3 
been realised. We are sorry for this. Had the Council 
replied to us in an article in the Journal for which they would 
tare been responsible, no matter how illogical the arguments 
ought have been, nor how deficient soever in the graces 
of composition, the writer would, at least, have confined 
kimself to attacking the "Photographic News," and 
wold not have descended to a scurrilous personal abuse of 
ib Editor. We should not have experienced a sense of de- 
gradation in replying to the Council ; but that feeling we 
do acknowledge on the present occasion. The attack 
tbt has originated these remarks come3 from a quarter 
» utterly obscure, that we will not give the journal 
in which it appears — that which no doubt it hoped for — the 
pab&aty it would obtain by being quoted in our columns, 
hfad, we should have refrained from mentioning it at 
iQ, tad confined ourselves to carrying out our intentions of 
pottag the law in force to punish the libellous attack that 
am baan made upon us; but we owe it to those gentlemen 
vio ftonour us with their esteem, not to pass by silently 
cbignwhich directly affect the character of the Editor of this 
Journal, and consequently it may be said in an indirect 
■inner the Journal itself. We will not enter again upon 
the question of the right of any public journal to report the 
proceedings of public bodies, we conceive that question to 
be completely settled ; but we again affirm that we have no 
ttrt of ill-feeling towards the Photographic Society. We 
my not see that it is of any particular use to photographers, 
or that it has advanced the photographic art in any way, 
dot, indeed, do we believe it is in its power to do so ; but 
** think that we have shown our willingness to be of service 
to it, in giving publicity to reports of its proceedings, and 
te certainly cannot see any method of proving more 
«fcong!y our good-will. Unfortunately, it liappens 
that the Editor of this Publication was, as all our 
feadeni are doubtless aware, the Secretary of the Photo- 
pftphic Society ; audit appears to be the opinion of a few 
^-disposed individuals, who have the means of making 
fteir opinions public, that because he was once in 
that position he must feel an enmity against the Society he 
frmerly served. He was selected to conduct this Journal 
in consequence of his reputation as a photographer and a 
chemist ; and it would have been absurd indeed in him if, 
kcanae he had been connected with the Photographic So- 
ciety (which connection ceased some time before this 
Publication made its appearance), he had refused to accept a 



post so honourable and influential as the editorship of the 
" Photographic Nkws." 

In conclusion we will observe that we bring no personal 
feeling of any kind into these pages. The object of our am- 
bition is to maintain our present position by preserving the 
character, which the " Photographic News " undoubtedly 
possesses, of being the best and most complete photographic 
publication in existence, a fact that we conceive to be amply 
proved by its possessing by far the largest circulation of any 
journal of the kind — a circulation established in a period 
scarcely exceeding three months. 

It is, perhaps, as well to mention, on the present occasion, 
that while the Editor fully and freely assumes the responsi- 
bility of ever^ article published in this Journal, it is not to be 
assumed that he is himself the writer of it. The " Photo- 
graphic News " possesses a large staff of contributors ; and, 
indeed, it must be obvious to all who have any knowledge 
of such matters, that it would be impossible for him to be, 
in addition to the multifarious and responsible duties apper- 
taining to the editorship of the " Photographic News," 
the author of all that appears in its columns. 



TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, SEPT. 7, 1858. 

We have before us an abstract of the report of the Com- 
mission sent by the Brazilian Government to Paranagua, 
to observe the total eclipse of the sun on the above date, 
and communicated to the Royal Astronomical Society by 
order of the Emperor of Brazil. It is divided into 14 sections, 
as follow : — 

1. — Historical and introductory. 

2. — Observations of times of contact, exterior and interior. 

3. — Notes on the passage of the moon over the spots and 
faculse on the sun. 

4. — Notes on the visibility of the moon beyond the edge 
of the sun. 

6. — On the colours of the sky, the sea, and of terrestrial 
objects during the obscuration. 

C. — On the state of the limb of the moon, and on Baily's 
beads. 

7. — On the intensity of the light of the sun near tiie 
limb. 

8. — On the intensity of the atmospheric light during 
totality. 

9. — On the corona. 

10. — On the protuberances. 

11. — Photographic observations. 

12. — Measures of the distances of the cusps. 

13. — Meteorological observations. 

14. — Effect of the eclipse on men and animals. 

The Commission left Rio about seventeen days before thg 
day of the eclipse. Four stations were selected, including a 
chief central on the country house of Dr. Reichsteiner, 
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the Swiss Consul, on tbe sea shore near Farauagua. The 
weather seems to have been very unpromising, and rain to 
liave been so frequent previously to the 7th of September, 
that little hope was entertained of -success ; hut in the event 
the excellent arrangement.-; made were not frustrated by this 
cause. Our space is too limited to give an account of the 
different phenomena obscrvnl ami classified in each of the 
different sections ; we will, therefore, only allude to the 
tnoat curious appearances, and to the photographic obser- 
vations, which, we are happy to Bay, man to have been very 



i.— In this section several curious facts jut recorded. In 
the early stage of the eclipse both M. lie Mello and M, Liais 
were able to trace the contour of the moon to the distance of 
from 4' to 8' beyond the sun's limb. With one of M. Liais' 
telescopes, having an aperture, of :i inches, the image was 
observed by projection on a plate of ground glass, and the 
image of the moon was thus seen very distinctly, and re- 
marked to be whiter than that of the neighbouring regioi 
of the sky: this appearance luted for some time; it ther 
became less marked, and at last was not distinguishable 
Some photographs of this appearance were obtained by II. 
Liais, by the collodio-albumen dry process on glass, it 
which the effect was distinctly iraeed while the plates wen 
still wet, on coming out of the gallic acid bath. M. Liais 
adds some remarks in explanation of the curious circum- 
stances, tliat both in the photographic negatives, and in 
the projected positive image, the same effect was wit- 
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of Daily's Wads presented itself on 
both the disappearance and !■■ --appearand- of the sun. 

8. — Several planets and stars were seen during the 
totality, and numerical results by Ruraford's photometer 
of the degrees of obscurity are added. 

9. — The corona appears, by the accounts of all observers, 
to have presented, on this occasion, an unusually compli- 
cated appearance. More than three independent observers 
agree in testifying to the appearance of 5 distinct brushes 
of light, reaching to an average distance of about 13' from 
the moon's limb, of tbe form of a eone with convex sides, 
the base, equal to two-thirds of tbe height, resting on the 
moon. In addition to these were two brushes of white light 
radiating right and left, and of a thread-like texture ; and 
on the east of the moon there was an emanation of feebler 
light. Tbe light of the corona, forming the ground on which 
these brighter portions were seen projected, was remarked 
to be exceedingly unequal and patchy, and in many places 
4o present the appearance of coarse rays, crossing and inter- 
secting in all directions, but having no very definite exterior 
boundary. 

10.— Several protuberances were also seen during the 
totality ; but they are described as having been of a white 
colour, and only in one instance tinged with pink. At the 
commencement of totality three protuberances were found 
on the sun's east limb ; the first two wisra vividly bright, 
with a black outline. On the west limb there were seen two 
others, in which a pink tint was noticeable. In a short 
time the protuberances on the east side were covered over, 
and a third one emerged on the west Bide (making six in 
■11^. At one of the inland stations, at Campinas, the two 
principal protuberances on the west Hod) were seen to W 
connected by a low dentelated bank of pink light, which 
■was not uncovered to the observers at tbe central station. 
There seems to be no sort of connection between these pro- 
tuberances and the solar spots and faculte. 

11 . — This section is appropriated (o an account of the means 
used for obtaining photograph* of the disc, and of the results 
deduced. The abstract is silent as to all particulars on this 
interesting point, and we are left in ignorance as to whether 
any of the remarkable phenomena, recorded in sections 9 
and 10, were lix>-d by photographic uieai.s. We ale afraid 
not, since we are informed that 10 photographs only were 
Liken ; !> Wfore the totality, and after, of which one failed 
to develop, and two others were spoiled by the instruments \ 



slipping. The j-ositious of the cusps exhibited in thisserie 
of photographs enabled 11. Liais to conclude thai at tli 
intended central station the centres of the two bodies passe; 
within l"'i. 

THE COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PROCESS. 

My Dkar Sin,— In compliance with your request, 

send a few particulars of the lollodio-albumen process asa 

? resent practised by myself and many of tin: ne"-mWrs of ll 
lanchester Photographic Society. 
A- ynil Uiivo |. -irmly published the proci-s- in l]i<- culm.; 
of the '•PHQTiic.HAriiic News," I will not take up yov, 
space by giving a iklnilnl account of the pnicess, whir 
would be, in most respects, merely repeating what you hat 
already written, but will make it as brief as possible ; atx 
to any one requiring further infonnat.ion, I shall he happ 
to give it through the medium of the " Photograph i 

The plate is to be cleaned in the usual manner ; i turned- 
atelyWforeuseit should be rubbed overwiih a dry warm doll 
and then a large camel-hair brush passed over it to take oi 
the lint. 

Tlie plate may now W coated with collodion, and seii-i 
tised in tbe ordinary silver liath. The collodion for tli 
purpose should be not too thick, and allowed to set ver 
well Wfore immersion in tbe hath. 

When the plate lias been in the bath sufficiently loiij 
take it out and place it in a dish of clean rain water ; the 
wash it well under a lap, and rear up to drain ; then pouro; 
a little of the prepared albumen at the upper edge ; run i 
round to each corner, and pour off ; pour on and off a seconi 
time in the same manner ; rear up to dry on a strip of blot 
ting paper. The albumen is prepared as follows, and wil 
ketp good for years if required. 

Albumen (white of egjc) 1 ounce. 

Liquor ammonia* In minim?. 

Iodide potassium ,"> grain*. 

Ilromide potassium 1 grain- 
Solution of iodine (5 grains to 1 oz. alcohol) '2 minims. 
Dissolve the iodide and bromide in the water ; then add tli 
ammonia and iodine ; put this into a basin with the albumen 
beat it well up to a froth, and allow it to stand a few hours 
then filter through a piece of tine sponge, and put it in 
In. ill- with a small piece nf camphor. 

When the plate is .<«r/<n-e drij. hold it in front of a ho 
fire till it is quite dry and hot. Plates thus prepared may I* 
stowed away in boxes, and, if kept dry, will remain good i 
long time ; if taken in proper rotation in the varions opera- 
tions, no time need be tost, and twenty plates may be pre- 
pared easily in an hour. 

To render the plate sensitive, immerse it for about half a 
minute in a bath of oceto-nitrate of silver; then remove U 
a bath of water; after which wash the plate very well with 
a stream of water. Most of the failures in this process in 
occasioned by a neglect of this. It cannot be too strong'} 
insisted upon, that thorough washing is all important. 

Water ' ' ... 1 ounce. 

Nitrate of silver 40 grains. 

Glacial acetic acid 3il minim*. 

The- time of exposure is a matter in which every one nut 
judge for himself, according to the subject, lens, aperture 
light, time of year, Sic. It is well in all cases to e.tpoa 
sufficiently long, as an over-exposed picture can W mad 
good, but an under-exposed one eannot. There ought! 
be very few touches, either of pure white or black, in a goo 
photograph. An under-exposed picture gives plenty of hot) 
The picture may W developed either with gallic or pyf 
gallic acid. I prefer the latter. 

I'jTogallk MM 2 grains ) 

Water 1 ounce } filt.-r. 

Glacial acetic acid 30 minims) 
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Nitrate uf silver 10 grain* 1 „„ 

Water 5 ounces / "'" 

lU'l the surface uf the pinto with water ; then pour 
of the pyrogaUic Bolution, with tho addition of a few drops 
of the nitrate of silver; pour the solution on and off a 
Ecw times ; the picture appears rapidly ; and density may 
teeuily obtained by adding a little more of the nitrate of 
silver, if required ; m-.i-.1i, and fix with Iivjkj els usual. 

Should the film be a little liable to loosen from the plate, 
cwmuence the developing with a weak solution of proto- 
imlphate of iron ; wash it off; and tben proceed with the 
pyrogallic and nitrate of stiver. 

Xot withstanding the publication of many modifications of 
tbij and other dry processes, I still think the collodio-albutuen 
SirpBsees all others in the certainly and beauty of its results. 
As to the certainty, I may mention, that a member of our 
Society has often occasion to travel fifty or sixty miles to 
Uke large photographs, for legal and other purposes, lie 
tikes his camera and a couple of col kxlio- albumen plates, 
mil develops on his return home ; never thinking to take the 
pirture he requires in duplicate, being quite certain that his 
OqptiTes wilf be exactly what he requires. 

As to the lieaaty of the results, I send fa-day, by rail, a 
parcel containing about a dozen photographs taken by this 
praaw, by as many meml-as of our Society, and leave yon 
to give your own opinion upon them. — Yours very truly, 
Joseph SitiKiioTiiAH 
[The above process comes before our readers and ourselves 
frutu such high authorities, and is the result of so many 
careful comparative exiieriments which have been carried ou 
by a committee of tbu Manchester ['holographic Society 
aw* November, ISBJ, tlia.t comment ou our part would be 
ijoiht superfluous. With respect to the prints which have 
fcen forwarded to us, they exceed anything we have ever 
itsn of the dry processes. Usually, a print from a dry plate 
|« cliaracterised by a certain hardness and exaggerated 
intensity of contrast ; and, however skilful tho operator may 
h»Te been, unless the pn>per exposure and (selection of evenly- 
illuminated objects have been carefully attended to, tint 
defect will be sure to make itself apparent on the fiuishal 
print. Here, however, we lave all the softness and beautiful 
gradation of lialf-tonra which we are accustomed to look 
upon as the distinguishing ehnniet eristic of the wet collodion 
pwee* ; and this not merely in some slight degree, but In a 
perfection which we have rarely seen attained even by wet 
cola-lion. The pictures are all by members of the round] 
of the Manchester 1' I io tog rapine Sut'iety. They are each so 
perfect, that it would be invidious for us to mention the 
»&tiie of any one gentleman in particular ; but we are sure 
the Me dull only ivlio the sentiments of the readers of the 
* PaoTOoaapiitc News," when we offer our thanks to the 
tamed of this Society for having enabled us to speak so 
"Mdedly us to the merits of this beautiful process. We 
•sort, also congratulate I he members of the Manchester 
ftttographic Society in being so far ahead of the Metro- 
Mb as to have a council in which a good photographer is 
■Mi rara avis ; a committee capable of understanding and 
reforming its duties : and sulhrirnt sterling- common sense 
to&bowthem, that a narrow-mi mied, selfish policy, is not 
Ut one best suited to advance the interests of the science of 
■feb they are the professed supjtoiterK. — En.] 



*W PROCESS OF CHEMICAL ENGRAVING— 

STEEL-FACIXG ENGRAVED CO rTElt- PLATES. 

BY IE, KQBiqesT, 

"Wiookapiiv having made sueh rapid strides so soon 
*feita discovery, mediocrity in the art can no longer be 
"""Med. Regarded from the point of view of its correctness, 
■"W designer cannot struggle against the expert photo* 
Salter, but b point of taste and sentiment it is quite 
JWber thing. Far from injuring those who can cotnprc- 
"""' nature, photography only give* them the meet salutary 



t'-'s s. The arts lit' reproduction, such :is engraving and 

lithography, acted upon by this inevitable influence, seem 
to poeti-e themselves more and more. We have had an 
opportunity recently of observing fresh improvements applied 
to the ordinary processes of uugffcriug by MM. Salmon and 
Gamier. 

Two methods are still pursued to execute au engraving, 
whether on copper or steel. Iu the first, termed copper- 
plate, the artist designs directly, by means of the burin, on 
the metallic plate the subject he desire* to reproduce, and 
nothing more remains to obtain the proof than to ink tho 
surface in the ordinary manner. 

In the second method the plate is first- covered with a 
block varnish, upon which the design to be produced is 
traced in red. The engraver removes, with an etching 
needle, the varnish -on all those parts of the plate in red ; ho 
then bites in the lines t racer 1 by means rjf nitric acid, to a 
greater or less depth according loeirciimstancea. When the 
action of the acid lias proceeded far enough, the plate is 
washed with abundance of water, and the remainder of the 
varnish removed with spirits of turpentine, and the plate 
remains only to be inked. This kind of engraving is termed 
etching. 

Both these nielli". Is require great ability and considerable 
time; there is Inside* tile danger that the length ami nature 
of the work may lead to a certain hardness in the execution, 
and detract from the correctness of the reproduction. This 
danger einimt always be obviated, however (treat, the talent- 
of the artist may be. With the process of MM. Salmon and 
Gamier, no similar drawbacks are to be feared ; it is the 
design itself which, once drawn on the plate, undergoes a 
chemical modification whieli enable* it to retain the litho- 
graphic ink and to multiply itself ad infinitum. At one 
time this reproduction is obtained in relief, at another time 
in intaglio. 

First Mtthoil — C/mnhjl Kiiyiwiiirj in R.dief. — Everybody 
knows what English uieuioraiidimi books are, on the paper 
of which one am write or design with a metallic pencil (sine 
or lead) with the same facility as with a lead pencil on . 
ordinary paper. In the chemical engraving in relief, it is on 
similar paper, and with a similar pencil, tliat the design it is 
desired to reproduce must be traced. This design is then 
expose"! to the vapours of iodine, like a daguerreotype plate, 
until the lines forming the design have lost their metallic) 
lustre and acquired an orange-yellow tint, due to the 
formation of an iodide of xinc, with excess of iodine. 
This image thus surcharged with iodine is quickly applied 
upon a sine plate perfectly cleaned, then strongly compressed 
by means of a lithographic press. The iodide of zinc of the 
dnngii abandons ils execs*, of iodine to the metallic plate, and 
thus deposes ou its surface a fac-simileof the design itself. 
A solution composed of lithographic ink dilute! in soap 
" ater is then poured ou the plate, precisely in the same 
inner as a photographer pours on collodion, and the plate 
then washed with plenty of water. Wherever the plate 
remained naked the ink is washed off completely ; but this 
case with the iodised image, upon which the greasy 
ink has fixed itself perfectly. It is allowed to dry a little 
while, ainl a plate is tins obtained wilh which one can print, 
proofs on paper precisely the same as with a lithographic 
* c. When by the succession of proofs pulled the impres- 
beeomes faint, n roller diargcl wilh ordinary lithographic 
is of course ]iaased over tho pUitc. The relief of the 
design may even be augmented by immersing the plate iu a 
water bath acidulated with sulphuric acid, which does not 
touch the greasy impression of the image, and only attacks 
the naked seine. 

Second Proem* — Chi-miaU Engraving in Intaglio. — The 
image being transferred to the zinc plate exactly as in tho 
preceding method, the plate is plunged, not in a bath 
of dilute sulphuric acid, but iu a solution of sulphate of 
copper, through which a galvanic current is passed, the zinc 
plate serving m the negative pole. Evidently the copper 
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held in solution in this new bath will deposit itself on the 
metallic parts of the plate, and form successive layers of 
copper upon it, while the parts of the plate protected by the 
design will remain unaltered. After this action has continued 
a sufficient length of time the plate is taken from the bath 
and washed with water. If the operation has been well 
managed a design will bo seen which will have the appearance 
of being engraved on copper, and which may be employed in 
printing on paper in the usual manner. 

MM. Gamier and Salmon soon saw that by this system 
their plates were everlasting, for when the surface of copper 
was worn by prolonged printing, it was only necessary to 
plunge it anew into the galvanic bath to replace the 
vanished copper. By reasoning further, they had the happy 
idea of seeking to protect the plates of ordinary engravings, 
and they have fortunately succeeded, jot by forming on 
their surface a galvanic deposit of copper, but by covering 
them, by means of the pile, with a layer of iron. It is this 
process to which they have given the name of u steel-facing 
engraved copper -plates" This metallic "varnish" protects 
the work of the engraver, and alone undergoes the wear and 
tear involved in printing. As it can be renewed as often as 
necessary, the last proofe are as satisfactory as the first. To 
those who may be sceptical we shall content ourselves with 
replying, tliat they have not feared to submit to the steeling 
bath the plates of Hcnriquel-Dupont, Mercury, Cakmetta, 
Beaugrand, Alexandre Jazct, and others. 

Not content with these perfections of the old process of 
engraving, MM. Salmon and Garnier desired to vanquish pho- 
tography on its own ground, and this is the course they took. 

Direct observation had taught our indefatigable inquirers 
that a mixture of bichromate of ammonia and cane sugar, 
dissolved either in water or alcohol, and spread over a surface 
— whether of metal, glass, or paper — formed a kind of varnish 
highly hygrometric so long as it remained in darkness, and 
drying rapidly when it has been exposed for a certain time to 
the light. Without troubling themselves to inquire what was 
the chemical reaction under the influence of the solar rays, 
MM. Salmon and Garnier saw in this precise and simple 
fact an arm capable of overthrowing the processes employed 
by photographers in the printing of their positive proofs. 
These processes have been described so many times that it is 
not necessary we should recur to them. Let us content our- 
selves with describing the new method we are considering, 
and let us suppose that it is a question of producing on glass 
a picture intended to be viewed by transmitted light. To 
commence this, a liquid must be prepared, in a chemically 
dark place, which is composed of a solution containing ten 
parts of sugar-candy and two parts of bichromate of 
ammonia in five parts of water, which is further diluted 
with five Darts of absolute alcohol, and filtered through 
paper. This hquid is poured on glass in the same manner 
as collodion, and dried over a spirit lamp, giving to the plate 
a continuous rotatory motion, precisely as in the photo- 
graphic albumenising process. An albumen positive proof 
is applied on this glass, and the whole fixed in a printing 
frame and then exposed to the light duVing a space 
of time varying from one to ten minutes. The solar rays 
pass freely through the transparent parts of the picture, 
serving as a negative, and dry, in these parts, the 
bichromate of ammonia varnish ; while the varnish under 
the black parts is completely protected from the action of the 
light, and entirely preserves its hygrometric virtue. The 
half-tones undergo, as will be readily understood, an action 
intermediate between the preceding. 

When the time of exposure to the light has been sufficiently 
prolonged, and this can be taught by experience alone, the 
frame is removed to the dark room, and the plate prepared 
with the bichromate dried again very gently, and the surface 
brushed rapidly over with a badgcr-hair pencil dipped in 
perfectly dried charcoal powder. This powder attaches 
itself to all the parts remaining humid ; and as its adherence 
is as much the more strong as the drying action of the light 
has been more vivid, it results that the blacks of this new 



design correspond to the blacks of the negative — that is 
say, the parts where the light has not been able to travel 
Everywhere, on the contrary, where the solar rays have b* 
able to act freely, the surface will be dried, and it will 
impossible for the smallest particle of the powder to adhe 
Finally, in the half-tones an effect will be produced wh 
holds a middle place between the whites and blacks. Ii 
word, the picture will be reproduced exactly as it si 
have been given, and as often as may be desired, 
give it all the fixedness desirable, it will suffice to wast 
with alcohol and varnish it. Transparent proofs will tl 
be obtained of great beauty and sharpness, which rival i 
most satisfactory proofs on albumen. The future resen 
for this process may be imagined when one reflects that 
this way every species of design, of engraving or lithograj 
on paper, may be produced by it, on the simple condition 
rendering it transparent by a varnish, or by prolong! 
the exposure to the light sufficiently. This is not all, 
any powder, no matter what, may be used to replace 1 
carbon, provided it be insoluble in water and perfectly d 
One may, therefore, produce designs of different colours, < 
otherwise, use enamel powder to obtain proofs on gla 
which, passed through the fire of a porcelain kiln, will beco 
veritable stained glass. If, instead of executing the desi 
in enamel powder on glass, it is applied to the porceL 
biscuit, it will be easy to fix it by fire, and a new brai 
will thus be created in the ceramic art. 

By modifying a little the proportions of sugar and bich 
mate contained in the sensitive liquid, and using sligh 
albumenou3 water as a solvent instead of the alcohol, it i 
be possible to operate on paper as well as on glass ; a 
proofs may thus bo obtained imitating, in a wonder 
manner of the finest engravings or lithographs. 

Let us now sumxjse that a man has in hand a photogra 
taken either on glass or paper, and that he desires to traj 
fer it to a zinc plate to obtain a real chemical cngravi 
either in relief or in intaglio : nothing will be more ei 
after what wo have said, and he will have resolved the to 
blcm of seizing nature by means of photography, ana 
multiplying the proofs ad injinilum by means of engravii 
Suppose, for example, that a photographer lias been sul 
ciently clever to obtain on paper a clear picture of a hon 
man at full gallop, or a vessel under full sail, and that it 
a question of transferring this image to a zinc plate. Fii 
of all the photographic proof must be rendered t ransparei 
by being impregnated with a turpentine varnish, then 
must be applied on a sheet of paper prepared with tl 
bichromate in a room feebly illuminated with artifici 
light, and the two exposed to the action of the solar ra; 
for about ten minutes. This time liaving elapsed, tht 
must be taken again to the dark room, the photograf 
taken off, and the prepared sheet breathed on light!; 
Instead of producing the image with the charcoal powder, 
pencil dipped in finely pulverised zinc or iron must be move 
about on its surface, and the details of the photograph whic 
served as a negative will speedily make their appearand 
The metallic picture thus obtained on paper is exposed 1 
the vapours of iodine, and then transferred to the zinc plate i 
the manner described above. The remainder of the proce 
is also described above. 

Such are the principal improvements which we have bc» 
allowed to inspect, and which appear to us calculated 
introduce great modifications, not only in the domain of e 
graving and photography, but also in the ceramic arts. I 
us hope that MM. Salmon and Garnier, after diseoveri 
processes as ingenious as easy to carry out, will succeed, 
they propose, in applying them on the large scale. 



The business world at Vienna has been thrown into a *U 
of alarm by the discovery that a number of photographic for. 
riea of bank notes arc in circulation. Hundred-florin notes 
the A r icnna Bank have boon reproduced with such i»crfectu 
that it requires an experienced e} r e to distinguish the forg 
from the genuine notes. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN IMAGE AFTER FIXING. 

Towahds the close of the proceedings of the Manchester 
Photographic Society, which we reported in our last 
iinmter, p. 166, Mr. Sidebothnm, the. president, culled 
attention to an imiiortant fiict -which had lately been dis- 
wvered by Mr. II. Young, namely, that pictures could be 
dmloped in the daylight, the iodide of biIvct having pre- 
tiously been removed. The great importance of such a 
decovery both in a theoretical mid practical point of view 
impressed itself so strongly upon us, that wc at once wrote 
to Jtr. Sidebotbam, requesting that lie would place our 
niriera in possession of the results of some experiments 
which he had informed us were in progress. Our request 
bisbeeo responded to in the most courteous manner, and 
*e have great pleasure in laying before our readc-s the 
tXimng letter. The plate mentioned therein is most 
Wsarkable, considering the way in which it Lis been pro- 
ixsA j the effect is that of a slight ly over-exposed picture 
ducollodio-albumen | the light ]>nrts are very pure, and the 
Mf-tone» are well rendered. There is, however, a want of 
dwilyin the dark shades, which, instead of being opaque, 
bare th»t peculiar greenish yellow appearance which is the 
riaickristic of over exposure. Viewed as an illustration 
of* feet which bids lair to subvert n!! our preconceived 
tbairia on the subject, this is one of the moBt extraordinary 
[whiles no liave ever Been. 

" MnncTiexltr, DccemUrXMi, 1858. 
"Deap. Sin, — Incompliance with your ropiest, I send you 
in acciomt of some experiments on the curious fact brought 
Hbn our last meeting by Mr. II. Young, that a scusi- 
ti™ plite may be impressed with n:i image, the iodide of 
dm (hen removed, and the image developed in daylight. 
i A rollodio-albumea plate was sensitised and exposed the 
will mile, then put into a dish of hypo, and well washed, 
iB bices of the iodide of silver having disappeared ; it was 
Im taken into a light room and reared up to dry in the 
iin&>». I carefully examined the pkte under the micro- 
Wfl»,bat could detect no trace of alteration in the film 
*un tie latent image was. Three days afterwards I 
Ithe image with the ordinary pyrogen :« mid silver 
■■" I send you the identical plate ■ 
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)W»iD perceive that the image is composed of different 
•Ws,Ttryingfrom vcllow to orange brown. This experi- 
*at I have several times repeated with a like result, except 
*bt (be plates were only kept one day before devclojj- 
aart. 

_" ffilh plates prepared with collodion merely, or preserved 
•itfliynip, Icotdd obtain no image ; nor with plates cleared 
*Wi the Iodide with cyanide of potassium. With plates 
("flared by the collodio-alhuracn process, and by that of 
"fr. FothergUl, the results were precisely the same. 

"When the film had loosened from the plate, it was impos- 
fJhle to wash the hypo, out, and the image was spoiled by 
*J- and made uneven ; but when the film was firmly attached 
the image was clear, and the lights brilliant. It is needless 
JP B J[ tiat the above experiments prove very little, but that 
*jttle is of great interest, and may lead to ' 
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PHOTOGLYPHY. 

The readers of the " Photographic News " have 
already had on opportunity of seeing the last discovery of 
"If. i''>x Talbot, and we have now to announce that a still 
Etvatn advance has been made by that gentleman. We 
Wt« been favoured with some new pictures, which are 
'ooodagreat step in advanco of those which our readers 
have already seen. 

1 A view from "Munich, Bavaria," is on exceedingly 
wwtifnl and elaborate picture, and one in which Dure i.s 
"we half-tone than we have yet nam in any of Mr. Tnlbuft 



productions. A view of " Notre Dome, Paris," is remark- 
able for the softness wliieh pervades t lie pieee, and for the 
very delicate manner in which the shadows are rendered. 
There ore a number of other pictures more or less different 
in character, hut all bearing the decided mark of progress. 
An architectural view entitled "The hehools, Oxford" is 
even more beautiful (ban any of tbo preceding. In it there 
is absolutely all the half-tone which the most fastidious 
critic could desire. Ifwc may judge of future success by 
the progress which has been, accomplished with the last 
few pictures, we may with safety predict that Mr. Talbot 
will soon obtain by pholo-lyphv alone that which many 
think is only to bo obtained by the help of the engraver. 
Wo ore the more convinced of the truth of this from the 
fact, that we havo now before us some of the specimens 
executed by Mr. Talbot in IMlli, and the progress from that 
time to the present is indeed marvellous. Instead of the 
airy and sketchy pictures then produced, wc have now 
almost perfect engravings. 



Critical Jlorices. 

Slmogrtij&ic Piciurex—liiuitinh and H'rM Stxutrg. Illus- 
trated by WlLUAM llCSSEM. SEruiKFJKjji, 

We. have been favoured with some specimens of the above- 
named stcreograuhic picture, which wo ore happy to say 
cannot be concluded in the category of " Questionable 
Subjects." rholography — and especially stereogrnpluc pho- 
tography—is here in its I 'giiimsite sphere, and in its proper 
application. The views are instructive and entertaining, 
while, nt the same time, there are around them associations 
of a pleasant character. Wc scarcely know which to admin) 
most, the Jnndscajv.i i>r architectural pictures, because they 
are both the btvt in their resp.-ctivc depart merits. The care 
with which they are printed, the clearness of the negatives, 
the nicety of tint, the beauty of the hnll-tone, and the iiuppy 
selection of sites, are all characteristics of these stereographs. 
■■ The Tubular and Sii-pev-ioii 1 (ridges at Conway, from the 
Castle," is a moat interesting view of this gigantic piece or 
engineering — one of the boasts of the nineteenth centnry — 
which is here given with a striking reality. "The Suspen- 
sion Bridge" i.-i icndend with all the delicacy of fine wire- 
work in this small picture, while the Inn 1 lieyond the bridges 
forms a good background. Glen Lledr, so well known 
through the large pictures of Mr. Feuton, is equally 
clearly given in tbo stereoscope. The boulders, which 
jut out in the bed of the river, arc seen to great 
effect. "Pont Al>ergLis!yn, North Wales," is a charming 
little morccan of scenery. The rendering of tbo foliagu 
and the background scenery is extremely interesting ; 
while, almost secluded, we catch a glimpse of the rustic 
bridge, which materially adds to the general effect. Tho 
indentations which Hoods have caused in tho bants of the 
river are so regular, that they almost call to mind a theatrical 
reene from tho Brush of Beverly. Of all the spota about 
Pont Aberglaslyn, tho view selected by Mr. Sedgeficld for 
this picture is, we think, tho best. But the most 
wonderful of nil the views is '- The Summit of Suowdon " — 
not ft view from tho lowlands, when thai king of mountains 
liappent) to bo clear of the almost perpetual mist which 
envelopes him, but a view taken not far from the top — 
showing, in great reality, the dangerous height to which 
the photographer has attained. Ou the top we arc enabled 
to soc figures standing near tho erection which crowns 
the summit of this lofty peak— the figures, no doubt, 
of some adventurous spirits who have accompanied Mr. 
Sedgeficld on his photographic tour. This scene is, to 
lis, a striking instance of the great appli cations to which 
photography may be put. The view is one of which ahnoat 
everybody has heard, but which very few have ever seen, 
except in the fanciful sketches of tourists, or in the still 
more erode attempts of elenientaiy grfigrajihic tlhutrationa : 
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we have given our readers an opportunity, in the pages of 
the " Photographic News," of seeing some of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the photographer abroad, both in 
India and Algeria ; but here we have some of the difficul- 
ties of our own land more forcibly depicted by the camera 
than they could be by the pen. The last landscape view 
that we will mention is of a place with which every- 
body who has ever had a drawing lesson will be ac- 
quainted. Who has not heard of the numberless 
prizes which have been gained for views of " Tintern 
Abbey," by all kinds of light, from early dawn to brilliant 
moonlight ? The position from which this view is taken is 
from the Chapel Hill, so that the Abbey lies at the foot of 
the hUl ; and directly facing is another hill, which is covered 
with trees, the most remarkable feature of which is the nice 
gradation of tint which marks the distant perspective. The 
details of the Abbey are admirably given. Altogether the 
picture is an extremely pleasant one. Many of these scenes 
forcibly recall to our minds a series of admirable views which 
were taken in Ireland some time ago, and published by the 
London Stereoscopic Company. The architectural subjects 
are remarkable for the delicacy with which detail is ren- 
dered, the more so as all the views before us are interiors. 
Every photographer who has attempted in-door photography 
in any of our ecclesiastical buildings in this country 
knows, that the " dim religious light," about which poets 
sing, is anything but favourable to the photographic art, 
while the too glowing light is quite as objectionable. " The 
Interior of Exeter Cathedral, with the Minstrels 1 Gallery," 
is a nice picture ; and the shadows, so difficult to catch 
in such a way as to balance the colour of the picture, 
are well given. The same remarks apply to the view of 
41 The Transepts, Salisbury Cathedral ;" while in this picture 
there is an absence of a defect which we have frequently 
seen in other views of transepts, viz., the strong light which 
shines in through the window, and causes an unpleasant 
glare to pervade the picture. " Bishop Fox's Chantry 
Chapel, Winchester Cathedral," is a carefully executed 
picture, and shows, with great minuteness, the elaborate 
architecture of this noble pile. "The Choir and Altar 
Screen, Winchester Cathedral," is about one of the finest. 
It strongly reminds one of David Roberts' delightful 
interiors ; all that it lacks is colour, to make it a 
picture by Mr. Roberts. 



$ts*ong on flouring $&0i0jjraj}iys. 

colouring positives on glass — (continued.) 

Colouring the Hair, frc. — Where the colour of the hair 
is black or gray, the tone of the collodion positive is gene- 
rally sufficiently near to that of nature, and may, therefore, 
be left untouched. In all varieties of brown hair, and espe- 
cially flaxen, golden, auburn, or red hair, colour is abso- 
lutely necessary to correct portraiture. Dark brown hair 
may generally, with advantage, be left until the second 
colouring, as dark browns are amongst the colours which are 
generally removed by the application of varnish ; but of that 
hereafter. All the varieties of light hair are, however, best 
coloured before varnishing. It is somewhat difficult to 
specify the tints to be used, as some modifications will be 
found necessary in almost every case. All the various tints 
of yellow and light brown, either alone or in combination, 
will at times be required, and in all cases much more inten- 
sity and brilliancy than appear natural must be obtained in 
the first colouring. One example will be sufficient to illus- 
trate the principle on which this must be done. Suppose 
the picture in the hands of the colorist to be that of a lady 
with bright golden tresses: select a bright orange tint — 
the colour labelled " horizon " will answer best — and apply 
it to the lights and half-tones only, avoiding the deep 
shadows. This done, you will, if a tyro, be probably 
appalled by the most fiery-looking head of hair you have 
ever seen. Nevertheless, for the present leave it so ; for 



after varnishing, this fiery hue will have softened into a 
sunny, but by no means glaring or unnatural, golden yellow. 
The same principle must be applied throughout in all varie- 
ties of light hair. For flaxen hair use a light yellow, either 
alone or in combination with u horizon." For light brown, 
use a suitable brown, either alone or in combination with 
1 4 horizon." By applying the colour with excess of brilliancy 
at first, and allowing for the modification produced by 
varnishing, a much softer effect is produced, and one in 
which the characteristic texture, &c, of the hair is much 
better preserved, than if much were left to be done in the 
second colouring. 

We have said that colour is to be applied to the lights and 
half-tones of the hair only, avoiding the deep shadows. All 
deep shadows should be transparent ;* and in the hair espe- 
cially, the peculiar form of the locks, the texture, &c., would 
be speedily lost if this point were neglected. In speaking 
of the deep shadows of a positive, we may as well here make 
a remark on the mode by which they are generally obtained 
in glass pictures. A coating of some black varnish is usually 
applied to the reverse side of the plate to produce the 
shadows. This is rarely the best method for coloured pic- 
tures. It is quite true that all shadow is a departure from 
colour, and, in uncoloured pictures, black is a very suitable 
shadow ; but it has generally a cold, inharmonious effect in 
a coloured picture. We prefer, for this purpose, a backing 
of deep maroon velvet, which warms the shadows, and har- 
monises with the greatest number of tints used in portraiture, 
giving generally an especially suitable shadow-colour for the 
hair. 

The Neck, Bosom, Hands, frc. — The neck, the bosom (if 
it be uncovered), and in most cases the hands, should be 
coloured with the No. 1 flesh. If a direct vertical light ha?e 
been used in producing the picture, the heavy shadow of the 
chin often darkens the neck ; this should, if possible, be 
avoided, as it is at once unpleasing and unnatural. Hie 
shadows of the neck and bosom should be cool, and the gra- 
dations as soft and delicate as possible ; those of the hand 
and arm may be touched with carmine, with which the divi- 
sions of the fingers may be traced. 

Draperies.—- The mode of colouring draperies varies with 
the fabric ; in good photographs they arc often, especially 
dark draperies, best left uncoloured. The characteristic 
texture of most fabrics is generally rendered in photography 
with such beautiful exactness, that in many cases colouring 
can only mar them. In all cases where colouring is 
attempted, it is especially important to endeavour to pre- 
serve the peculiar texture, folds, &c. as rendered in the pho- 
tograph. Here, as in the hair, the lichte and half-tones 
only must be touched, avoiding the deep shadows. In 
colouring silks, the chief point is to keep the shadows clear 
and transparent, and the high lights brilliant, generally 
using for this purpose a tint a little lighter than the local 
colour. In light silk draperies a good effect is often pro- 
duced by the use of two tints ; in this case it must be re- 
membered that where the lights are cool the shadows must 
be warm : thus, in a pale blue u shot " with orange, the 
lights will be blue and the shadows orange; in a green 
" shot " with any tint of red, the lights will be green and 
the shadows red ; and so in similar cases. As a general 
principle in painting, especially in portraiture, the use of all 
positive coIoutb should be avoided. The photographic 
colorist using powder colours is rarely in much danger of 
violating this rule, as the various half-tones of the photo- 
graph to which he applies the colour, have much the same 
effect, in modifying the brilliancy of his tints, as adding gray 

* In the first article of this scries, in enumerating the necessary character- 
istics of powder colours, we referred to their " transparency." Thte Is a term 
possibly liable to some misconstruction, as entire transparency, in its absolute 
sense, is not possible in powder colours. We used the word in a modified 
sense, meaning that approximation to transparency resulting from the use of 
the purest and most transparent pigments reduced by careful levigation to the 
utmost degree of fineness. Colours so prepared are sufficiently transparent, 
when applied to the lights and half-tones of a picture, to tint without obscuring: 
them; but if applied to the deepest shadows of the hair, dec, would awuicdl>" 
detract from their clearness and depth. 
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to the colours of the painter. The young colorist will do 
well, however, to remember that masses of glaring colour 
have rarelv a pleasing effect, and should be as much as 
possible avoided. 

(To be continued.) 



— ♦ — 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Under the influence of the organs of vegetables and 
animals numerous compounds are formed, which chemists 
can analyse, change, and often reproduce in their laboratory. 
These substances are termed organic compounds. The ety- 
mology of this term, as is obvious, recalls that of organised 
bodies. We may add to these products a large number of 
others, which present much analogy to them, though not 
formed by organised bodies. Notwithstanding the numerous 
and diverse forma which vegetables present, and the still 
greater difference presented between them and animals, 
the elements of which both are composed do not exceed six 
in number — the difference between animal and vegetable 
substances being in the proportions in which these elements 
ire combined. The elements in question are oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, phosphorus, and sulphur. 

All organic compounds may be reduced to their elements 
by destructive distillation — that is, by exposing them to a 
high temperature in close vessels so as to collect their pro- 
ducts. Thus : — If a man takes a gun-barrel, the touchhole of 
which is closed, and forces a piece of green wood to the 
bottom of the barrel, and thrusts that end horizontally into 
a good coal fire, water will soon begin to issue from the open 
aid of the tube, which will be at first insipid, and then 
sour, and is, in fact, acetic acid. After this, gas begins to 
woe from the mouth of the barrel, which may be collected 
by tying a moist bladder, from which the air has been 
apefied, over the mouth. If a piece of tobacco-pipe be in- 
serted in the neck of the bladder, and the gas issuing through 
ithetek on fire, it will be found to burn with a wliitc flame ; 
and if taut in a glass globe containing oxygen, a vapour 
till be tea to condense on the sides of the globe, and gradu- 
ally trickle down in the form of water, thus proving that 
the gas in the bladder contained hydrogen. The gas which 
will be found in the globe will be changed into carbonic 

As we have already said, all organic compounds are 
destructible by heat, which may be made to reduce them to 
more simple combinations or to their elements — the regulated 
action of heat on some of them so modifies them as to pro- 
duce new bodies. Thus : — If gallic acid be heated to a 
temperature of from 410 to 415 degrees, a new acid is 
vohtihsed, which is termed pyrogallic acid. This result is 
podnced by the action of the heat on the gallic acid, leading 
to the loss of water, or carbonic acid (gallic acid (J- H„ O. 
tated, gives pyrogallic acid C 6 H„ 3 + 1 equivalent 
of carbonic acid, C O a ). The new bodies resulting from 
tt» species of action have received the denomination of 
Vpwjenons bodies. 

Organic products are solid, liquid, or gaseous. Some of 
them, such as acetic acid, gallic acid, sugar, and gum, are 
•toMe in water ; others, such as mflia-rubber, resins, and 
°&, are insoluble in water. Some of the bodies that are 
btoluble in water may be readily dissolved in alcohol, ether, 
parent essences, &c, which are termed neutral solvents. 
The solid bodies of organic chemistry, like those of mineral 
cfanistry, often assume a crystalline shape on being de- 
puted in their solutions, or when they pass, in cooling, from a 
«)irid to a solid state ; of these are sugar-candy and stearic 
*ji: others are amorphous — that is to say, are deposited 
without assuming any form ; thus, gun-cotton dissolved in 
J** »ves a homogeneous film, and, fortunately for pho- 
^phers, does not exhibit the slightest appearance of 
^tiaation. (To be continued.) 



♦ ■ 

Actinometkr (continued). — Professor Draper has also 
suggested another means for measuring the chemical action 
of light, and one which will be found well adapted where 
extreme sensitiveness is not desired. It is by employing an 
aqueous solution of peroxalate of iron. This substance is of a 
golden yellow colour, and may be preserved unchanged 
for years if in total darkness, but on exposure to the light 
of a lamp, or to daylight, decomposition immediately 
takes place, and a lemon-yellow precipitate of protoxalate 
of iron falls down, with evolution of carbonic acid. The 
effect of sunlight upon this compound is so strong, that 
the liquid actually hisses with the rapidity of the escape of the 
gas. The chemical decomposition which takes place will be 
easily understood on reference to the following equation : — 

Fe. 3 . 3C 2 3 = 2 (Fe O. C, 3 ) + 2 C 3 ; 
or, one equivalent of peroxalate of iron equals two equiva- 
lents of protoxalate of iron, and two equivalents of carbonic 
acid. 

The rays which chiefly affect this solution are the most 
refrangible indigo and violet rays, the same, in fact, which 
affect the tithonometer and silver salts in general. In its 
application to photometry several plans may be pursued: — 
The quantity of the carbonic acid produced may be esti- 
mated either by determining its weight or volume ; or a 
determination might be made of the weight of certain 
metals — gold or silver, for instance — which the solution 
after exposure would precipitate. 

Several precautions must be borne in mind in experi- 
menting with this body. First, the lemon-yellow pro- 
toxalate must not be permitted to in crust the sides of the 
glass exposed to the light, and thus injure its transparency. 
Second, the solution of peroxalate must be kept nearly at a 
constant temperature as its colour changes with the heat, it 
being at the freezing point emerald green, and at the 
boiling point brownish yellow. Third, before any carbonic 
acid can be disengaged, the solution must become saturated 
therewith ; and, therefore, before the quantity of incident 
chemical rays can be correctly measured by the amount of 
disengaged carbonic acid, the portion dissolved must be 
removed either by exposing the solutiou to heat, or by 
passing a stream of hydrogen through it. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association at Leeds, 
Mr. Fowler read a paper on a process for the estimation of 
actinism. He proposes for this purpose a mixture of 
aqueous solutions of oxalate of ammonia and perchloride of 
mercury. This when in the dark remains unchanged, but 
on exposure to light a precipitate of calomel takes place. 
The details of this process having recently appeared in our 
pages (p. 63), we will not further allude to it. 

Actinolyte. — A comprehensive term proposed by Dr. 
George Wilson, as applicable to substances on which light 
exerts a chemical and physical change. He says, in lectur- 
ing on the theory of photography: "I have found the 
word Actinolyte very convenient . . . . In its simplest 
etymological meaning, it signifies a chemical compound 
analysabie into its components by light. I propose, how- 
ever, to use it in as wide a sense as Faraday's term, 
"electrolyte" (from which it is borrowed), so as to include 
chemical synthesis as well as analysis ; and in the present 
state of our knowledge it would be convenient to extend the 
term to all the substances employed by photographers on 
which light exerts a marked, sensible change, although it 
may be uncertain how far that change is chemical or 
mechanical." 

Adhesion, Attraction of. — The power of attraction 
which exists between the particles of dissimilar kinds of 
matter ; it gives rise to a variety of important phenomena, 
and is especially worthy of the attention of scientific photo- 
graphers, as its powers are nearly allied to that of chemical 
affinity. A familiar illustration of this force is the adhesion 
of water to the surface of glass, which is thereby wetted. 
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The adhesion of the collodionised plate to the glass dipper 
also depends upon this force. All bodies exert the force of 
adhesion : between solids it gives rise to a resistance to 
motion which is known as friction; this is greater when 
exerted between similar kinds of matter, and less between 
dissimilar kinds. A common means of diminishing the 
amount of this force is by the interposition of a body whose 
particles have but little cohesion one with the other, such as 
plumbago or grease. India-rubber is a body whose great 
power of adhesion is constantly being made use of by the 
scientific experimentalist ; its power of adhesion to glass is 
almost perfect, and it is thus commonly employed in the 
manufacture of plate holders. 

(To be continued.) 
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m. tillard's process. 

Q. What is the process adopted by M. Tillard ? 

A. M. Tillard's process bears some analogy to the pre- 
ceding, and by means of it he has obtained very rapidly 
some very fine proofs. 

Q. How is this process conducted ? 

A. Into about a quart of essence of common turpentine is 
placed the white wax, in small pieces, and without being 
melted. They are left to mix together two or three days, 
and the solution is then decanted and filtered. Into this 
filtered liquid a small quantity of iodine is then placed. 
The iodine is immediately dissolved, and a discoloration of 
the liquid takes place. If the discoloration is not complete, 
the solution should be exposed for some time to the sun. 

Q. What is the next process ? 

A. A very small quantity of palm oil, perfectly pure, 
i3 added in the proportion of 40 or 50 drojis to 100 
cubic centimetres* of the liquid. The best method of 
ascertaining the proportion of oil is to test with a small piece 
of paper if the grease spot be stronger in one case than in 
the other. If this be the case no more oil need be added. 

Q. How do you proceed ? 

A. The iodide bath, having been prepared and filtered, is 
placed in a dish or basin, and the paper is soaked in it until 
it is thoroughly penetrated. The paper is then dried rapidly, 
and laid aside for sensitising at another time. 

Q. How is the jwpur rendered sensitivo V 

A. It is sensitised in a bath of nitrate of silver in the 
following proportions : — 

Water 100 cubic centimetres. 

Nitrate of silver 7G grains. 

Nitrate of zinc 1U0 

Acetic acid 190 



)» 



The paper is washed and dried, as in other processes, and is 
then ready for use. It may be preserved as ordinary waxed 
paper. 

Q. How is a picture taken by this process developed ? 

A. It is developed by immersion in a bath of gallic acid, 
in the proportions following : — 

Distilled water 50 cubic centimetres. 

Water saturated with gallic acid ... 50 „ „ 

Acetic acid 11)0 grains. 

to which is added a little of the solution of silver winch has 
been used in the preceding process. 

TIIE EXGLISn WET PAPER TROCESS. 

Q. In the preceding processes wax has been stated to 
preserve for a considerable period the sensitiveness of photo- 
graphic papers. Furnish some illustrations of the photo- 
graphic process on paj)cr wherein wax is not employed ? 

A. Under this head we have the following excellent plan 
adopted by several eminent photographers. 

Q. What description of paper do they employ ? 

A. The paper employed is generally English. 

* One cubic centimetre equals 001701 parts of a pint. 



Q. What solutions are employed in the preparation of 
these papers? 

A. Solution No. 1 is prepared as follows : — in S ounces of 
distilled water arc dissolved 120 grains of nitrate of silver ; in 
another glass capable of holding three ounces of water arc 
dissolved 1,200 grains of iodide of potassium. Into this 
solution, by slow degrees, gently agitated with a glass rod, 
the solution of nitrate of silver is added. The iodide of 
silver is at first precipitated, and the solution next becomes 
perfectly clear and limpid. 

Q. What other preparations are necessary ? 

A. Another bottle must contain the aceto-nitrate mixture 
according to the following proportions : — distilled water, 4 
ounces; nitrate of silver, 198 grains; crystallised acetic 
acid, 400 grains. In another bottle must be a saturated 
solution of gallic acid ; and in a fourth, 7 drachms of hypo- 
sulphite of soda in a quart of water. All these solutions— 
with the exception of the fourth, must be carefully filtered. 

Q. How is the first solution to be employed in the prepa- 
ration of the paper ? 

A. Having procured a board, perfectly plain, and of 
sufficient size for your purpose, cover it with blotting paper, 
upon which fasten, by the two corners, the paper you intend 
to prepare. With as much rapidity as possible apply the 
solution No. 1, taking great care that it is imbibed bjr the 
paper equally in all parts. When you are satisfied of this 
hang it up by one corner to dry, and remove any drops 
which may run down to the lower corner by lightly touching 
it with a small piece of blotting pfiper. 

Q. When the paper is thoroughly dry, what is the next 
operation ? 

A. When dry the paper must be immersed for fonr-and- 
twenty hours in a basin of pure water ; after which it must 
be dried between blotting paper, and is then ready for the 
second process. 

Q. Is the paper so prepared insensible to the effects of 
light? 

A. It is. The colour of the paper, if properly prepared, 
is of a pale yellow. 

Q. What is the second process ? 

A. That by which the iodised paper is rendered sensitm. 
It may be conducted as in the preceding process, namely, Iff 
stretching the paper on a flat piece of board, or, what ■ 
better still, by the use of a bath of distilled water, to which 
has been added a few drops of solution No. 1 (aceto-nitrate), 
and a few drops of solution No. 2 (gallic acid). The pre- 
pared paper may be floated on the bath for not more uiq 
three minutes, care being taken to remove it immediate!/ 
any stain appears on the bath. After removal it is dried 
between blotting paper, and may then be placed in the 
frame between two glasses. This paper will not keep fa 
any length of time, certainly not more than four-and-twentr 
hours in warm weather, but in winter it will continue sensi- 
tive for four or five da3'8. 

(To be continued.) 
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PAPER V. COLLODION. 

Sin,— It is reported that Mr. W. L. Smith, at the recent 
meeting of the Uritish Association, alluded to the waxed 
paper process as " now generally exploded." The term is a 
strong one, and perhaps owes its use to the prevalent furore 
for the more inflammable collodion ; but let that pass. As 
an admirer and practitioner of tins "exploded" process 1 
cannot but feel sorry tliat it does not obtain more notice, 
and am fully convinced that excellence may be attained bj 
its employment, as, in fact, it may by any process, if perse- 
veringly studied and practised. Whenever the means of 
rendering paper equally sensitive with collodion (a discorciy 
by no means improbable) shall be arrived at, I hare n° 
doubt tliat it will entirely supersede the latter, and justify 
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f French artists, that the future excellence of 
must be looked for in its employment. Until 
e, the superiority of collodion for portraits, and 
luction of moving objects, mutt bo conceded ; 
tisfied th.it for landscapes of every kind the 
will produce result* equally artistic, whilst 
manipulation, and for operations iu the open 
1 be no question of ita superiority. If every 
would give us the statistic* of his practice out 
1 inform us the proportion that his failures bear 
m, I have little doubt that the prevalent pre- 
collodion, with its cumbrous appurtenance, 
»tly diminished, and the far more simple and 
meet with greater favour. The operator with 
is not annoyed by such things as imperfectly 
es, separation of the picture from its support, 
ing, or ill -be having batlia ; to say nothing of 
t of working in a tent with the thermometer at 
It is true that he has to spend more time in the 
t this enables him to feel more sure tliat the 
t is correct; a minute more or less being of 
ence, whilst a second or two may spoil a picture 
Nor iii this all; his sensitive surfaces are 
d, and will remain so for scvernl days if wi-heil, 
from home, is no small advantage, whilst the 
opment of his negative enables him to procure 
degree of intensity without the necessity of 
I attention. If these remarks should induce 
. attention to this valuable process, and prevent 
;ether " exploded," it will gratify ita admirer. 
)ecembtr, 1858. AuqulS. 



, — In your report of the meeting of the Man- 
ograiihie Society, I sec that Sir. Mnbley has 
stood of producing carbon prints with sulphuric 
itan, which I believe to bu this most correct iu 
irat suggested by Mr. Johnstone, n very clever 
', and communicated by me to the editor of 
an temporaries six montlis ago ; that gentleman 
publisheil it, because he riUd not think it was 

An experiment will prove, however, the cor- 
lie theory, and show your correspondent where 
'. — by using the acid too strong Take a sheet 
coot it with a solution of sugar in gum ; when 
pon it with a quill pen dipped in ililule sul- 

dry, and then hold to tlie lire. The writing 
1 become visible, by the separation of the 

the sugar. Carry out this experiment by 
the bichromate of potash, and expose as a 

I believe that, with a little modification, this 
jood method of printing in carbon. 
ii i'li:h,i l r,i]>hir Suricti/, W. Osuons. 

tec. Uu!i, 1858. 

ICIFITATED CAItUO.N FOR PRISTIKCi. 

— You will find in the report of the proceed- 

Mancheater Photos.-inplnc Society that I threw 
Rations for a uicili'sl of printing in carbon. I 
o then had the leisure to experiment further; 
; arises from it which may, I think, certainly bo 
should tliis process be generally adopted, and 
neutioncd at the Society's meetings. I allude 
tion of carbon by precipitation from saccharine 
ulntions by sulphuric acid ; in this shitcit is, of 
ner stale of division than any mechanical pro- 
cure respectfully, Wn. TlIDOB StABLKr, 

I.UJUX.VTBl" rAI'KU MIKIIEOCIMMfl. 

any of your currcs] ion dents inform n few 
eurs what is the S#sl way to procure the semi- 
r illuminated stereo, slides on paper ! 

V. II. O's. 
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THE PHOTOGEAPIUC NEWS ALMANACK. 

We beg to call our readers' attention to the " I'itorooa.iPHiC 



characterises the " PiioToeiuriHc Nfws," namely, the wis 
to disseminate useful and important information, alike to 
the practised operator and the amateur, characterises tbo 
" Ahuauatk." It will be found to he of this greatest assistance 
not only to the private amateur, but also to the professional 
photographer ; to the former, on account of the numerous hints 
it contains, which, if attended to, will ensure success- under the 
most unfavourable circumstances ; and to the latter, fur tliO 
in formation on subjects which arc se- liabie to escape the 
memory. Indeed, we can recommend it as one of the most 
useful works of reference that the photographer can by any 
possibility po.«e-s. and wo Hat Ler ourselves that no photographic 
library or studio "ill be thought ciupleto without a copy or 
this Almanack. In the monthly ealeiid:'.r will be found the days 
of meeting of all the hnportani PhoU:. rapine Societies "in 
the kingdom, making it a complete and useful guide la 
secretaries. The "working hours" for each month, together 
with valuable hints and suggestions to the beginner, anil per- 
haps the small and unpretending, yet absolutely requisite, 
maxims at the foot of each p;i.u-e, v, ill lie found to be not the 
least important portion of the Alunuriek. The renmf of the 
various processe- discovered in lK",sj will be interesting to all. 
The list of picturesque spots suitable for photographic excur- 
sionists will, no doubt, be much reil and consulted in August 
and September next; while those who are anxious for reliable 
information in regard to the chronoloici'sa! figures of tbo art, 
will have groat assi-liineelVi"ii the " chronology of photograph v," 
which ha* boon compiled Irian the b'-t and most reliable autho- 
rities. Those arc only a few of the loading features of the 
Almanack. There is, besides, a mr.ss of miscellaneous iuformn- 
lion uliiili i-iiiiiiot. fail to prove of great interest to Ihe non. 
photographic reader, We will pay no more on the subject, hut 
will leave our readers to jud:;e for themselves of the merits of 
the " PuoTOQBiPmc News Alhakick." 



Thinspabent Enamel PnoTooaiPHS. — Wo have recently 
had submitted for our inspection some specimens of a process 
patented by Mr. ('lover, which po-sess pculiar features of 
novelty and beauty. The substance on which they are pro- 
duced is a white enamel glass, upon which they are printed from 
gloss negatives. They have (ho peeubarily of being positives 
By either rellected or transmitted light. As stereoscopic trans- 
parencies, they possess exquisite softness combined with great 
vigour, certainly surpassing tnnspasrenelM produced by the 
ordinary process. As positives, they also show great delicacy of 
tone; the whites Iwinjj. of course, the pure white enamel, and 
the shadows the rich purple tone produced by gold toning. An 
important part of the process aputtTI to be the nrcpai il ion of 
I lie cnumel surfaso. which is .-lightly e'i .molded or deadened by 
means of hydrofluoric acid. The effect of this is, that the sub- 
sequently applied film, whether of cullodio-alhumen, oollodio- 
gohitino, or plain collodion, adheres with such tenacity, that 
washing even with soap and water fails to injure the finished 
picture. The specimens we have seen are by the collodio- 
albumon process, printed by superposition, aud toned with gold ; 
but there appears to bo no reason why any other dry process 
might not be used, nor indeed why the ordinary wot collodion 
and camera printing should net be equally suitable. Tbo pro- 
cess, as wo have said, is patented; and for further particulars 
Wo refer tbo reader to our advertising pages. 

We have been favoured with an inspection of some glasj 
positives taken by a process which the inventor has chosen, iu 
tbo most jdaring opposition to scientific nomenclature, to bo 
entitled "Elect™ I'hm welled VilruUpo Pictures." It is evi- 
dently a process of the alabastrine kind, in which perchloridc or 
mercury plays an important part. The results, we must say, 
aro far more pleasing to our eyes than I he nuuio is to our ears. 
There is a degree of softness about- the nichircs, which almost 
reminds one of the beautiful enamels of Essex. 
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SPOTS ON COLLODION PLATES. 

Sir, — If any of your readers have encountered half the 
annoyance I have met with from the matter to which I am 
about to refer, no apology will be required by them for my 
troubling you with this letter. I hope I may equally trust 
to your indulgence to admit it in the columns of your valu- 
able publication, as a hint, though possibly worthless, some- 
times broaches discussion which eventuates in the general 
benefit. 

" Spots on collodion plates," is a heading so frequently 
met with in photographic periodicals, that it might safely be 
stereotyped, and yet, as for as my experience has gone, the 
hints for their remedy have not always been effectual. " The 
books" give several reasons for the intrusion of these un- 
welcome visitors. As far as I remember, they are attributed 
to — 

The collodion being used too soon after mixing. 

Impurities in the collodion. 

Too long immersion in the bath. 

Delay in exposure after sensitising. 

Foreign matter accumulated in the bath. 

A dirty plate. 

Undissolved particles in the development. 

Dust in the camera or operating room. 

It would be almost presumptuous to add to the long cata- 
logue ; but after some experience, I would venture to add 
one other cause, and attribute them sometimes to the direc- 
tion of the light 

I may be allowed to give my reasons for coming to this 
conclusion, especially since (as far as I am aware) I have not 
the advantage of scientific authority for my opinion. I have 
upon several occasions worked part of a day without any 
sign of the appearance of the spots ; when suddenly, without 
any change in the manipulation, they have come upon me 
in clouds. I have then sought for a cause from the source 
I have referred to. I have changed all my materials ; fil- 
tering, dusting, and taking every precaution suggested. 
Still they came; and I have put away my apparatus in 
despair. After awhile, it occurred to me that, having 
changed everything without effect, the evil was attributable 
to something I could not change. In short, I considered 
that the varying light had something to do with it. I had 
this idea from remembering that at a certain time of the day, 
when the sun was at a point nearly at right angles to my 
camera, the spots appeared. I thereupon considered that if 
the obliquity of the rays of light were the cause, shading the 
camera might have an effect. To do this I adopted a plan 
for which I am indebted to you (though for another object). 
I fixed a framework of wood upon the point of the camera, 
and over this I threw a black cloth, projecting about eighteen 
inches. This answered my hopes ; for when I used it, I had 
no spots ; on the contrary, when I removed it the sjwts re- 
appeared. 

But, the other day I was fairly puzzled. I was copying 
an engraving, and plate after plate was literally riddled. I 
was enabled to accommodate myself to the light, so changed 
my position to every point of the compass, but in vain. My 
44 black cloth" was powerless. I returned to my old expe- 
dient, changing all my materials, one after the other, still 
without effect. Then it occurred to me that there was 
something the matter with the light, and I thought it 
possible that the pins with which the engraving was fastened 
might act as reflectors, the rays playing upon their polished 
surface, which diverted their direct action. I could not 
give any scientific reason for this notion ; but, at any rate, 
I thought I would see if there were anything in it. I re- 
moved the pins, and fastened down the engraving with gum, 
looking with some little interest for the result. My next 
plate had no spots ; and with the same materials and the same 
manipulation I have not had their company since. 

T make no doubt I have thrown myself open to ridicule at 



the hands of your scientific readers. Probably u they never 
meet" with the annoyance I have referred to (a common 
answer to me when I have mentioned to my photographic 
friends any difficulty I have encountered). I am not ashamed 
to confess that I sometimes meet with unaccountable an- 
noyances, and I do not hesitate to adopt the most out-of- 
the-way remedies when I do. 

In reply to those who may laugh at my notion that the 
spots have not always a mechanical, but sometimes what the 
learned call an 44 actinic" origin, I would ask them, if I am 
wrong, what is the cause ? I am emboldened in asking the 
question by remembering that in one of your recent numbers, 
no less an authority than yourself suggested that under one 
contingency (the formation of nitrate in the bath) nothing 
was left but to begin de novo. But I think you merely 
threw out the suggestion as the possible cause ; but if it were 
not, what then? 

However, I only write for information. lam, very likely, 

wrong. I hope some of your readers will put me right. 

" Si quid novisti recti as istis, 
Candidas imperti ; si nou, his utere inecum." 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Srd December, 1858. H. T. T. 



DRY COLLODION. — SIMPLE LEVELLING STAND. 

Sir, — In reply to £. P., I have used both the acids named, 
but have not found them of any service, consequently, I did 
not mention either as being required in developing. 

I considered that all photographers knew that development 
would not take place with a washed collodion film unleaa 
nitrate of silver was added to the gallic acid. No doubt the 
best plan would have been to have been more explicit, bat 
by describing the plan I pursue I shall make amends for the 
omission. Take 1 ounce of a saturated solution of gallic 
acid, and after first moistening the plate with distilled water, 
pour off and on, then place the plate on a level stand — pour 
on the gallic acid, let remain for 3 to 5 minutes (not parti- 
cular), return to the developing glass or measure ; add 4 
drops of a 30-grain nitrate of silver solution, let it remain 
until the picture appears ; again return the liquid to the 
measure, add 8 or 10 drops more of silver solution, pour off 
and on once or twice, let it remain until sufficiently intense, 
and wash gently ; then clear off with cyanide of potassium, 
5 grains to the ounce, and varnish. I consider gallic acid 
produces finer deposits of silver than pyrogallic acid, although 
the time occupied in development may be four or five times 
longer. 

I never find a film given to rambling ; it is true I do not 
wash off by means of a stream of water from a fire engine, 
nor do I pass my finger heavily over the film until it is 
varnished. Many seem to fancy that development by gallic 
acid takes such a long time, that it must of necessity be 
extremely troublesome. So it would be if we required to 
watch the development as with pyrogallic — but such is not 
the case. If I were asked to develop a number, say ten or 
twelve, I certainly should use gallic acid, as it is much lea 
trouble — and the results are better. 

Now, suppose I have returned with the above number of 
plates, I should go to my dark room, place the number of 
level stands requisite in a row, moisten the plates, pour off 
and on the gallic acid, add the 4 drops of nitrate of silver, 
and pour on to the plates ; this would occupy about fifteen 
to twenty minutes. I next so to look after the other de- 
velopment, viz., of myself — that is one of very great im- 
portance ; whilst so doing, at mine ease, half to three-quarten 
of an hour may elapse. I then return to the dark room, and 
find the picture well out, add the remainder of nitrate of 
silver, and find my way again to the sitting-room, — read, { 
laugh, chat, or do just the same as the family are doing— 
merely slipping out once or twice to see how the plates are 
getting on, and when I find them intense enough, why then 
my friends will have to " wait a little longer " ere I return. 
I daresay many will think that to have a dozen level stands 
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rather expensive ; if I used those usually sold for that 
lrpose, it would be so, but I make a cheap substitute, as 
llows, at the cost of 2d. each : — I*et some joiner cut out 
[trilateral triangular pieces of wood, of 5 or 6 inches in the 
de, and £ inch thick ; make a hole at each corner ; obtain 
one 2£ or 3-inch common screws, at 2d. or 3d. per dozen ; 
ike them to a smith, and have the heads flattened into 
lumb-bite; screw one into each corner, with plenty of 
rease, so as to work easily. Place a cup, glass, or any con- 
enient piece of crockery on the stand, and adjust, &c, for 
developing. One of Devon. 

PORTABLE DEVELOPING BOX. 

Sir, — Having frequently had to pull down and rebuild 
my dark room, I have seen the necessity of a good portable 
one. I have tried many recommended by various books, 
Itc., but not finding one very comfortable to work with, I 
vis induced to call my inventive powers into play ; my 
access has far surpassed my expectation, for I am now able 
to work anywhere. 

Thinking it might be of use to some of your other sub- 
scribers, I have sent a short description of it. 
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The one I have is made of deal wood, painted inside 
rellow, the square hole in the top is glazed with orange glass, 
he round ones in front are covered with black silk sleeves, 
rith a piece of elastic tape for the wrists, the sleeves should 
» sufficiently long to hang down over the holes. The back 
I have covered with three thicknesses of yellow calico ; in 
the bottom I have a tin tray to catch slops, and at the back 
a imall tin cistern, with stop-cock, for water. 

The dimensions given I find very convenient for all the 
bottles and measures necessary for manipulation. 

Stereogram. 

graduated backgrounds. 
Sib, — I see a good deal about backgrounds with light 
Mitre. I would recommend the following: — Take un- 
reached calico, or other suitable substance, and stretch on a 
frame ; take whitening, mix with size, and simmer over the 
fire; apply this to the centre of the stretched calico, or 
other materia], with a large brush ; this will give an intense 
white ; soften this gradually into a dark blue, or some other 
ttloar that will give a medium tint. On proceeding to take 
1 portrait (on a sun-shiny day), get some one to hold a 



large looking-glass so as to catch the sun's rays, and to 
reflect them back on the white part of the background be- 
hind the head of the sitter. The glass must be held some- 
where behind the camera, sufficiently to the right or left, so 
that the reflected light do not come in contact with the 
sitter. The darker part of the background, on the side 
which the light from the glass passes, will be something 
lighter, but with a little judgment this can be turned to 
advantage. The looking-glass must be kept gently in 
motion ; if a square one, move it in a circular direction. If 
this be nicely managed, a graduated light can be thrown in 
behind the head of the portrait — a light of any intensity, 
falling off in an imperceptible gradation, giving a fine 
artistic effect. — Truly yours, 11. TV. 

Croydon. 

PRINTING FROM A CRACKED NEGATIVE. — TRAXSFER 
• VARNISH. 

Sir, — In a recent number of the " Photographic News " 
your correspondent wants to know how to print without 
showing the crack. I have found the following perfectly 
successful when the negative is not broken in two parts : — 
carefully clean the varnished side, then pour over Archer's 
transferring varnish, dry by the fire, and put the negative in 
cold water ; in a short time the film will float off the broken 
glass in the water ; do not touch it with the warm fingers, as 
it is apt to contract slightly ; take another plate of glass, the 
same size as the broken one, and put it in the water under 
the floating film, gradually raise the plate to the surface, and 
the negative on it ; let it drain ; put it in a pressure frame 
with a few folds of blotting paper, to press out any remain- 
ing water, and the negative will be as perfect as before broken 
if nicely done. We have several that have been constantly 
printed for four years past. Archer's transfer varnish is 
made by dissolving some pure gutta percha in benzole; it 
must be made rather thick, and should be applied to a 
warmed negative instead of warming the solution as before 
recommended, as the latter method renders the varnish use- 
less after a few applications. If you think the above worth 
a place in your valuable journal, my brother photographers 
are welcome to what has been of great value to me. — Yours 
truly, H. D. Francis. 

the ink process. 

Sir, — In vol. i. p. 155 of your valuable journal, is a letter 
from Mr. M'Craw respecting the Ink Process of Mr. Perry, 
at the conclusion of which he asks the question whether 
there are any patents affecting this process. In reply, allow 
me to inform him that Mr. Perry's patent now in force was 
taken out early in 1856, and that under its protection I took 
some hundreds of pictures, at least twelve months before M. 
Sella made any communication on the subject. 

The specification of the patent in question was published 
in a contemporary — I think, some fifteen or sixteen months 
since, the same journal, in fact, in which I claimed the dis- 
covery on behalf of Mr. Perry, and therefore I am surprised 
it should have escaped Mr. M'Craw's observation. — I am, 
sir, your most obedient servant, J. Sharp. 

28, Old Bond-street. 

varnish for negatives. 

Sir, — As I see a good hard varnish is much required, I 
think the following would answer very well : — 

Alcohol 2 onnces. 

Copal ... ... ... ... ... \ drachm. 

Camphor 20 grains. 

Mastic ... .., ... ... ... 15 grains. 

The copal, finely pounded, should be added to the alcohol, 
with the camphor and mastic previously dissolved; let it 
remain three days in a warm place, shaking occasionally. 
It requires the plate to be warmed, and dries so hard that 
the finger-nail scarcely marks it. II . C. J. 

[We thank our correspondent for the prints, and shall be 
glaa of further particulars.] 
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ANSWEItS TO MINOB QUERIES. 
Testing *l,i:KsrViisSrin:r;uAL AiiruiruinN'. — An Opt, 
Point tlie camera ut a very small, bright ohjcol, such a* 
image of tlie sun reflected from a Convex ghat surface, and get 
it into proper focus. Now move the lens to and fro in order 
to throw the visual image on the ground glass alternately 
ivithin and williom the focus; tlii- bri^Ut point will expaudinto 
a luminous disc, ami ii i! sh"ws ;[ iirmcr iii:ir.,'iu leitkin than it 
an equal distance inlhoet the focus, it is under eorrected for 

3 helical aberration, mill riij-hfiy oitt furred cd for colour, as 
I photographic lensc should bo. If any colour be visible, 
it nhoidd be merely a sli.Ji! fringe uf blue within the focus, or 
red without. 

The AliSiUTBIKI PSOcraa.— V. Kciii. Our correspon- 
dent has drawn our attention to the following formula for the 
aboro proem recently communicated by "J. B. It." to 
nnother journal : — Take a picture in tlie usual way, and after 
firing, lay it in a di.-li oiiLiniiiiii^ hut writ it, and let it remain 
there about three minutes; then take it out, and waali with 
cold water, drain a short lime, and place on a levelling stolid; 

w pour on tlie iv-devt-it'iiiiii: -'.']!ttii..i. coiii]<osed of — 



UMilU-.l. 






■. r.-!,l-., ..!■■ , 



e«M. 

.llrou JOsrfltnt 

UtnttofwUita la ., 

Alcohol {.1-.l-I.iii 

On the Bret application 'if (lie - ■luii-.u I tie picture will almost dis- 
appear, and then ^rarlually hecome more and more developed. 
J*t it remain in ilii- posit imi until v«n hive iniined the desired 
effect, which will take fr-.-m twenty in thirty minutes; then wash 
thoroughly with water, and dry by the fire. Our correspondent 
has sent us a very lie: nit if ill specimen of his success with thus 
process, and, we ain-t say, il oju:ils iiny thing we have ever seen 
of the kind, lie advises not to use a spirit mrui.-h, as that 
turns the picture isiiuslrilecoU'iur. A in her mid chloroform varnish 
answers admirably. The picture must uot he backed up with 
black varnish, hut black velvet, or another glass blackened. 
Our correspondeiit also slatos. Hint He has found an advantage 
En dissolving the peMiWitlc of mercury in a solution of chloride 
'if ammonium instead of hy'lii'ijliloric acid, a- the liliu is mil si. 

likely to peel off. 

Thickening Bonfim with Chlobide op Mebccby.— 
A Ltarittr. The plan which you ask for is one which was 
recommended some years ami by Mr. Maxwell Lyte. He pro- 
posed to pour over tin* picture a mixture of one part of a satu- 
rated solution of percbl'iride of increury in hydrochloric acid, 
nnd six of water. Allow it to remain until n hitened, and then 
Hush well, and pour over the plate a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, about 2 grains to the ounce. By this means a dense 
yellow negative is produced. 

Yellow Bottles.— II. IS. T. Several of the chemicals used 
in photography should be kept away from the light. We had 
bottles made some years ago which were lli-hcd with a dark 
orange colour, and in these the silver bath, collodion, acelo- 
nitrate of silver, iu., were kept. They have since given us 
every satisfaction, and we can recommend them to our readers. 
At that time the bottles had to be made on purpose; but at 
present there is hardly a photographic warehouse of any note 
in which they are not kept. Of course our readers will bo well 
aware that the dark purple bottles in which druggists are in 
the habit of keeping substances on which light exerts a delete- 
rious action, are worse than useless, as they arc apt to mislead. 
Light alone is obstructed, whilst the actinic rays pass freely 
through. 
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1ESTIOXS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
ELATINE PAPER IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

iat attention is being drawn in the photographic 
the employment of other transparent media thai 
' the purpose of acting as n support for the collodion 
would draw attention to the substance known iti 
x as gelatine paper, as possessing qualities of 
eocy, flexibility, and toughness, which cannot fail 
amend it to all photographers. Its general em- 
t was suggested by H. Dobell, Esq., in a paper 
icated to the Royal Society, and it is from the pro- 
of that body that we Lave made the following 
The author has jointed out several very useful 
ons of this substance," but has omitted all remarks 



e superfluous for us to do more than mention if; 

od qualities to our readers. 

bject of the communication ia threefold : — 

point out the properties of a material called 

paper, which render it applicable as a medium 
ring light. 

rough the means of gelatine paper to introduce 
if coloured light in the arts for the preservation of 
; of artisans. 

introduce the use of gelatine paper for the relief 
Msuffering from impaired vision; for the preservation 
■giit of travellers, and of all those who are much 
in reading. 

Mterial was invented in 1829 by the late M. Grenot, 
o, and was exhibited by him in its present state of 
Din the Great Exhibition of 1851. But up to the 
ime it has not been successfully applied to any more 
irposes than the manufacture of artificial flowers, 
arris, tracing paper, wafers, wrappers of confec- 
snd the like, 
commonly manufactured in sheets, measuring 'H 

length, and 16 inches iu diameter, which are sold 

price; but the sheets can ss easily be made of any 
is not exceeding those of which plate-glass is 

It can be made of any thickness, from that of the 
me paper upwards. It may be obtained as trons- 

the best gloss, and more free from colour, or from 
s and shades of colour, without interfering with its 
ncy. It is exceedingly light, and may be bent or 

without injury. It can be cut with scissors like 

Siper, and may easily be stitched with a needle and 
y means of an aqueous solution of gelatine, it 
ide to adhere accurately to plates of glass without 
ference with its transparency. When varnished 
dion it becomes perfectly waterproof, more pliable, 
f bearing a considerable degree of heat without 
d its transparency is not affected. Such being the i 
of the material, the following are enumerated by 
r as some of the forms in which he suggests that 
employed, and in which it has already been found 

mail sheet of very pale green or blue gelatine 
be nsed in reading. The sheet is simply to be laid 
age of the book, and the reading to be conducted 
io coloured medium. If used in a faint light, the 
-per it to be removed a little from the book to admit 
beneath it. 



2. A sheet of gelatine paper of pate groin sat in a light 
I frame, and placed like a screen before the window or lamp 
of the enro-aver, the watchmaker, the jeweller, and the like ; 
thus providing a light of genial colour, in which they may 
pursue their occupations. 

S. A similar appliance to the last mentioned for the use 
of needlewomen. For this purpose Bcreens are to be provided, 
both of green and of blue gelatine paper, so that the white 
materials employed in needlework may be changed into a 
pleasant green by the screen of tliat colour, the yellow 
materials to a green by the blue screen, and by one or other 
of these screens the reds softened down into violets or 
browns. 

4. For either of the last two purposes on a larger scale, 
the gelatine paper may be attached to the window gloss of 
the apartment, thus colouring, if necessary, all the light 
admitted during the day-time. 

5. Shades for the eyes in certain affections of the sight, 
to take the place of the green or blue silk and card shades 
worn by many persons. The gelatine pnper, being trans- 
parent, will allow the wearer to see his way about, at the 
same time that the eyes are protected from a glaring light. 
This may he especially useful in cases where it is desired not 
only to shade a diseased eye, but also to protect its nerves 
from strong light admitted by the sound eye. When not 
only coloured light but a certain degree of darkness is 
required, this can be readily and delicately graduated by 
employing shades of different depths of colour. 

6. Masks of gelatine paper, for protecting the eyes of 
travellers ogaintt the glare of snow-fields and of sandy 
deserts. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS OX PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE PROOFS.* 



J (cOlttillUti!). 

ise to which 

the clearness and vigour arc owing. In this case we aro 
assisted by chemical analysis, which gives us the key of 
the phenomenon. If, in fact, we prepare a sheet of paper 
iu a solution containing 5 per cent, of common salt, and 
afterwards cut it into three parts, and place one on a bath 
composed of 8 per cent, of nitrate of silver, another on a 
bath of 12 per cent., and the third on n bath of 18 per 
cent., we see at once, when converted into positives, the 
verification of what we have announced on the subject of 
clearness and colouring. If we estimate the quantity of 
silver fixed by papers prepared in the manner we have 
pointed out, we see that, for a given paper,! each sheet pre- 
pared on the bath 

At "percent, contains U*S7S of metallic silver 

At 12 per cent, contains ... ... (MM „ 

At W per cent, contain* Uiii7 ., 

Hence it follows that the proof is clear and vigorous in 
proportion to the quantity of silver it contains. Now, if we 
consider that these three pieces of paper were salted in an 
identical manner, that each of them consequently contained 

• Continued from p. 1H. 

t We consider u. aettmurj to. remind our radon, thit • larli of * given 
rklilMBJ Ull? give different remits irtlh pmjwri at different p3ro;>tT, Oil. 
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a like quantity of chloride of sodium, that this cannot exist 
in a free state in the presence of an excess of nitrate of silver, 
and that, consequently, each of them contained a like quan- 
tity of chloride of silver, it will be evident that the differences 
in richness of silver, which are alone pointed out, are due to 
the differences in the quantity of nitrate in excess, as not 
only was this the sole point of difference in the conditions 
under which the operations were conducted, but it also 
seems more natural to ascribe to the nitrate of silver the dif- 
ferences observed in the result. 

It is easy to verify the influence which an excess of nitrate 
of silver exercises on the value of a proof. Take a sheet of 
paper, and, after salting and sensitising it in the ordinary 
manner, divide it into two parts ; wash one of the halves in 
several quantities of distilled water, so as to remove from it 
all the excess of free nitrate of silver, while the other is left 
just as it has been prepared ; then expose the two halves 
under the same negative, and great differences will at once 
be observed. The first half, which contains nothing but 
chloride of silver, will be acted upon more quickly than the 
second, it will rapidly attain a violet-gray tint; but this 
point once attained, it does not go beyond it, and the proof 
will be»finally dull, uniform, and without colour. 

The second half will make slower progress at first, but 
once begun it will proceed rapidly enough ; the blacks will 
mount in tone, while the whites will be well preserved, and, 
finally, an ordinary proof will be obtained. 

The influence exercised, therefore, by the free nitrate of 
silver is evident ; but after demonstrating its existence, and 
establishing its role, an important point remains to be cleared 
up, viz., the explanation of this role. To arrive at this, we 
ground our observations on two points : — 

1. The presence of free nitrate of silver diminishes the 
sensibility of the chloride. That is a fact which experiment 
has proved to us, and a fact that every one may easily verify, 
by precipitating in two glasses a certain quantity of salted 
solution by an excess of nitrate of silver, washing one of 
the precipitates by decantation, and exposing both of them 
to solar light, the one containing chloride in suspension 
In water, the other containing chloride in suspension in a 
solution of nitrate. It will be then seen that the first 
colours more rapidly than the second. 

2. When a sheet of paper impregnated with a film of 
chloride of silver mixed with free nitrate is exposed to the 
light, the chloride at its surface first blackens by reduction, 
but this chemical reaction liberates a certain quantity of 
chlorine in such a way that, by successive planes, a series 
of films of chloride of silver are formed, and it is to this 
continued reduction of these successive films that a greater 
intensity of colouring is, in part at least, due. 

Beside this, in albumenised papers especially, a combina- 
tion intervenes between the nitrate in excess and the organic 
matter : in albumen it is insoluble, as everybody knows ; 
and if hitherto this fact has not been taken sufficiently into 
consideration, it exercises a no less important effect on 
the photographic result, to which we shall refer here- 
after. 

This theory, which we have reason to believe exact, and 
which we content ourselves at present by enunciating, we 
reserve for future consideration and proof, when in the next 
number we consider the subject of insolation — this theory, 
we say, joined to the first observation that we have made, 
assists in explaining the action of nitrate of silver in excess. 

In fact, since the chloride of silver is more impressionable 
when it is insolated, it will be conceived that its reduction is 
effected more quickly ; also that a light, even very feeble, 
suffices to attack it, and that consequently the whites tint 
themselves. When the colouring has reached a certain point, 
the surface is coated with a coloured film that the light has 
a difficulty in traversing; but for that the proof would 
increase in tone — equally everywhere, it is true, still it would 
increase in tone. In the laboratories this fact is verified 
every day : on abandoning to the light a sufficiently abundant 



precipitate of chloride of silver, its surface colours by reduc 
tion ; but however prolonged the action may be, it is on] 
necessary to raise the very thin film to find the subjace* 
part perfectly white and intact. 

(To be continued.) 



THE PHOTOGEN. 

We confess to having felt a slight degree of prejudice again* 
this invention, arising out of experiments made lonj 
since with some of the " Photogenic composition ;" but th 
importance of having a light which should render nigfc! 
photography not only possible, but easy, induced us to visit 
the Polytechnic Institution with a view to ascertain if the 
flattering opinions which had been given of the new light 
in the daily press were well founded. 

The claims put forward in favour of "The Photogen" 
are many. It is the only invention by means of which 
portraits can be obtained at night equal to those obtained by 
daylight, — for there appears to be no doubt that the French 
and American inventions are failures ; the composi- 
tions hitherto tried in this country, and the electric hght, 
are objectionable for obvious reasons. The apparatus is 
simple in its construction ; it js in shape like a large glass 
lantern, in the bottom of which holes are contrived for the 
purpose of admitting air in such a manner as to surround 
the burning composition in the crucible, and carry off the 
vapour generated through a pipe at the top of the apparatus, 
into a chimney or some other, convenient outlet. It is inex- 
pensive in its working, the cost of taking the largest sxed 
portraits being about twopence ; " while for delicacy of shade, 
strength, and tone, the pictures are equal to the finest day 
specimens." Indeed, the inventor states, that on dull days h< 
invites ladies aud gentlemen who call upon him to have theii 
portraits taken, to return in the evening, in order that thej 
may be taken by means of his artificial light. It will n 
seen, therefore, that if all that is stated with respect to thi 
light be true, there is hardly anything wanting to render jA 
perfect ; and we are bound to say that, having seen portniti 
produced by this light under circumstances more favour- 
able than exist at the Polytechnic Institution, this per* 
fection is very nearly attained. We have before us portnito 
taken by the Photogenic Light, which, as regards delicacy ol 
finish and graduations of tone, are nearly equal to the rery 
best pictures taken by daylight, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, that we have ever seen ; and superior 
to portraits taken by daylight under circumstances leas 
auspicious. 

The manipulations in no respect differ from those employed 
in taking portraits by daylight ; and the process has the 
additional advantage of being certain in its operation ; in 
fact, in no instance did we observe a failure in the experi- 
ments made in our presence. The time of exposure in the 
camera is regulated by the time occupied in the com- 
bustion of the composition — thus the risk of over or under 
exposure is avoided, and the sitter is not annoyed by having 
to sit a second time— a matter of some importance, as many 
people are somewhat nervous on undergoing the operations 
of u having their likeness taken," and, in such a case, the 
second attempt is not likely to be more successful in pro- 
ducing a good portrait than the first. The rapidity of the 
action of this hght is surprising when it is remembered that 
it is artificial, fifteen seconds, and even less, being all that i* 
required for the purpose. 

In conclusion, we may remark that, however agreeable it 
may be to visit the Polytechnic Institution — and its attrac- 
tions are great, if we may judge from the thousands who 
were present on the night when we visited it — it is not the 
best place for photographers to examine minutely the merits 
of u The Photogen ;" its capabilities as an illuminating agent 
may, however, be seen to better advantage there than else- 
where. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that the eyes of th* 
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tttr ire in no way dazzled by the brilliancy of the b'ght ; 
is being obviated by the intervention of a blue gloss and 
p, which intercept a great part of (he light, while they 
ow the greater portion of the actinic rays to past 



HE MOLECULAR ACTION OF CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES.' 

BY DR. A. WEIXEB. 

a piece of bread in champagne, to renew 
. 9 merely an example of the contact of a 
it surface with the gas : in a short time it ceased to have 
I effect ; but if a fresh piece of bread is used, the effer- 
sence is renewed as before. The difference of effect be- 
en this and a piece of metal arises from the superior exten t 
arfaces presented by the cavities of the bread. The dis- 
igement of steam from boiling water by platinum foil or 

other solid substance, is likewise of the same nature. 
era very short time this effect ceases, unle&B renewed by a 
h surface. The most natural explanation of these 
aomena is to refer them to some molecular aqtiou of the 
1 upon gas, probably of a mechanical nature, which lasts 
rj short time, when the solid acquires a droit de domicile 
be liquid, and becomes perfectly inert. M. Legraud, 
< has made some correct experiments on the point of 
Ihtion of saline solutions, remarks, that platinum 
eases no power in equalizing ebullition after a few 
nents, when, according to turn, all the air has been 
died from its surface; but, on the contrary, zinc and 
, will act as long as they are present in the liquid, which 
ittribntes to their power of decomposing water. 
terionsly to showing the existence of the same action 
Indies in a state of vapour, I will make a short 
naion with respect to the constitution of vapours in 
end. The term vapour is commonly applied to bodies 
bee different conditions. 1st. That of temporary gas 
'■(din the atmosphere. 2nd. That of liquid particles 
radically suspended there. 3rd. That of solid particles 
•JtnU in like manner. To the two latter, to speak more 
MSfc may be applied the term of fumes; the first 
iflBOnda to the solution in a liquid, and the others to 
i d suspension in the same. As examples of the first 

bare the vapours of water while in an invisible state, 
■ these of bromine, &c. ; of the second, water as in 
I*, fogs, &c.; and of the third, the vapours of arsenic 

of corrosive sublimate. Bodies in either of these con- 
xt possess the faculty of assuming a definite crystalline 
i on becoming solid. The properties of the gaseous 
lot are so well known, that it is unnecessary to dwell 
i them here. The second class of liquid globular 
■an or fumea, which, as we have said, cause those 
mulationa known under the name of fogs, clouds, or 
i, are those which I intend at present to examine, as 
comprehend the theory of fixation of the mercurial 
ora in the daguerreotype. It was formerly believed 

vapour or mist was composed of minute spherules or 
ule* of liquid water, ana in Newton's works we find 
nice that such was his opinion. According to another 
, first advanced, I believe, by De Saussure, these vapours 

composed of vesicles or very minute bubbles, exactly 
nbling, on a small scale, the common soap bubble : this 
on has received the assent of Freanel and Berzelius, 
at present obtains general credence. The proofs on 
h it is considered to be founded are principally the 
rations of De Saussure, who asserts that on high 
Mains, or in the clonds, he has been able to detect these 
■(sides with the naked eye, and has seen them burst as 

came in contact with each other. Berzelius recom. 
ds the examination of the vapour of water over a dark 
ice, such as that of ink, with a lens of a short focus. 

fiiya that vesicles may be detected in this manner, 

* CmUuivd from page 198. 



varying in size from , s , 03 t ' 1 *" 3T*ir tn °& 8° inch, which 
occasionally burst as they touch each other. The suspension 
of clouds is also used as an argument in favour of the 
vesicular theory, as it is contended that liquid spherules 
would descend to the ground by their specific gravity in 
such situations : Freanel, indeed, compares the globules to 
small balloons, which dilate or contract, according to the 
temperature of the air they contain. 
(To be continurd.) 



(Critical ITorites. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION.* 
The inspection of tbe"views by Cade has given ns much pleasure. 
These views are small compared with those we have already 
noticed, but they are exquisitely line in tone and detail. " The 
FiUwillkm Museum, Cambridge" (157) is very clear in tone, 
and the perspective is very effective; even the ornamentation at 
the side of the picture is clear and distinct. "Corpus Christ! 
College, Cambridge " (158), is not as equal iu tone as the former. 
The body of the picture is too dark, while the turrets at the 
top of the building are too white. " Sir Isaac Newton's Tower, 
Trinity College" (159), has many of the characteristics of a 
good photograph ; in it we see great equality of tone, and the 
tint, which is of a grayish colour, odds much to the effect. In 
the photograph of " St. John's College, New Buildings, 
Cambridge " (161), there U a particular softness, combined with 
minute microscopic detail. In this picture there is greater per- 
fection than in any one or the series, and it is particularly free 
from spots and defecta. "Interior— Trinity Library" (178), is 
a good photograph of a difficult subject. It will be seen that a 
very strong light was shining through the windows when the 
photograph was being taken. This does much to spoil the 
effect of a picture, as intense light always destroys effect. The 
ceiling is very finely given. " Walberswich Church, Suffolk" 
(179), is a well executed photograph, and has much more fore- 
ground detail than many of Mr. Cade's pictures. Altogether 
these views by Mr. Cade do him great credit, and we hope to 
see some more by the same artist in future exhibitions. The 
brilliant and beautiful photographs by Frith of Egyptian 
scenery are already so well known to the majority of our readers, 
that it would be superfluous on our part to criticise them at any 
great length. They possessed such merit, and reoeived such 
well deserved encomiums, that it is almost matter of surprise 
that any one should liave attempted to photograph Cairo so soon 
titer Frith had done it. However, we have here a series of 
views of Cairo by Robertson and Bealo, not so large, nor yet 
so beautiful, as those of Frith. We do not intend going into 
detail ; suffice it to say, that they have all the characteristics and 
peculiarities of oriental photographs. Many of the views are 
extremely interesting, among which we may mention the 
"Tomb of the Mamelukes" (198), and the " Tombs of the Mame- 
lukes and Caliphs " (203). In many of the photographs there is 
great nicety of detail, and generally the sites are well selected. 

The next series are the old Spanish views by Lousada. We 
ire astonished to see these photographs here, since, apart from the 
interest attaching to those views themselves, there is nothing to 
recommend them as photographs, and they are very bad as archi- 
tectural studies; for instance, in some of the architectural 
views illustrated there is really a great deal of fine detail, but 
in the photographs by Lousadii there is nothing but masses of 
black and white, with no half-tone. A few Oxford views by 
Cocke are very mediocre indeed. They will not bear the 
slightest comparison with Cade's Cambridge views; or even with 
my of the Oxford views we have seen. They have some few good 
points, but ore generally too dark. We cannot say much of the 
(election of the site for the " Bird's-eye view of Westminster 
ibbcy " (268) ; if we are to judge of the artist's ideas by the 
result", wu can only say that he has attempted to take, in addi- 
tion to the bird's-eye view of the Abbey, as uiauy of the 
intervening chimneys as could be got into the picture. Baldus's 
Paris views are certainly the worst we have ever seen executed 
by this artist. They arc not clear in tone, nor interesting in 
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■abject. He has introduced into one an artificial sky, which 
we do not like. Indeed, we nre surprised la find" that a- 
photographer, who ha? earned such well-deserved laurels as 
M, Baldus, has allowed such very bad piriures to leave hi* 

Taking the photographs as they ;ire catalogued, we nest come 
to the Egyptian viewa hy Triih ; of these there can not lie 
two opinions— they have de.-crvedly c-tablished the repu- 
tation of Mr. Frith as a first-fin-* ph oto graph er. Of the 
English views by the same artist, wo cannot speak so highly. 
There is, if we may use ihe term, a decided mannerism in them. 
They are treated exactly in the same way as the Egyptian 
views; each photograph Baring a great intensity of black and 
white, and looking as though they had been taken under a 
scorching Eastern sun. This is a fault which is rendered 
more strikingly apparent by the contrast it offers to the 
Egyptian views. In the Eastern Views there is much detail, 
while, in the KuylWi views, foliage is rendered in black 
inawes. The view of "Inverness" f30S»)is a most faulty 
picture ; it is full of spots, and is altogether a very had photo- 
graph The water in the foreground is especially bad. while 
the stone? in the bed of the river appear much as though spots, 
of soot had accidentally fallen on the negative. There is an 
exquisite little view here by Cade, of the" Terrace at Sir "William. 
Middleton's," which i.e arc incline 1 to think tar surpasses aoy 
of those pictures already noticed. The views hy Gutch, the 
"Exterior and Interior of llolyrood Chapel" (allr, 311a), 
are not equal to some we have seen by this artist. 

Since the exhibition of the photographs of the Royal 
Engineers at South Kensington, we are not enabled to perceive 
any advance in the manipulation of these military photo- 
graphers, if the " Rochester Xew Bridge," and the " Rochester 
Cathedral" (311it. 311k). are to be taken els specimens of pro- 
gress. 

And now we come to the most ch arming series of 

Eictures in the collection. When we say they are executed by 
iedford, need we say more? There are twelve views which 
have been " taken expressly for the association." We cannot 
help thinking that, when the nsswiation obtained Mr. Bedford's 
wemces, they ought at least to have asked him to have chosen 
home other subject than " Tintern Abbey." We have had this 
splendid ruin ad nauseam. The only tiling that makes the 
present views tit all boar? hi e, i- the a-toni-hiiii; pin-feetiui! in 
which they nre rendered. When we compare the views by 
Cocke with those by Mr. Bed ford, we are then enabled to judge 
how far Mr, Bedford can surpass all other photographers 
in his execution. In no piece is this so perceptible as in the 
"View of the Choir looking Kast " (Sia), and in the same view- 
by Cocke. In the one there is clearness of tone, detail in the 
foliage, and a beautiful perspective half tint as seen through 
the window of the Abbey; the folinpe in the background is 
[riven with the greatest nicety: while in the other we havs 
few or none of the characteristics of Bedford's photographs, 
and the foliage as seen through the window is only discernible 
in small patches, "The West Door, Tintern Abbey " (321), is 
a marvellously cle:.r photograph ; even '.lie large nails in the door 
■e easily discernible. Bui decidedly the best 



leaf, clear without even the aid or a glass ; all the foliage 
crisp, and every sprig of the delicnte tendrils of the ureeper as it 
reaches upward, looks as though it were a copy of some finely 
pencilled picture; indeed, the mass of foliage seems almost to 
invite one to put one's hand among (lie loaves. We confess 
wo are at a loss to do full justice to these inimitable photo- 
graphs. By the aid of a magnifying glass the detail of the 
grass could be almost seen. No photographer who exhibits 
in the present collection can compare with Bedford for 
the clearness of his foregrounds; whilst the lens wilh which, 
these views were taken must be us near perfection as human 
skill could make it. There is a number of photographs hero hy 
Mr. Bedford which were exhibited in 1857. They are beautiful, 
hut when we compare then with the new piet ures.'thcy show how 
decided are the marks of progrcs- in Mr. Bedford's manipula- 
tive skill. The most boanl il'ul of the old series is the celebrated 
"Baptistry of Canterbury (..'athedn.l" ['HO), which attracted so 
much attention when first exhibited. 

Of the Italian views hy I'onti we arc not "able to say much 
They lack what is needful to make them good photographs. 



nit of half-tone. Some have many good point?, but genera 
-peaking, ibey are not such as to merit a long notice. 

In conclusion we can only remark, I hat we think it would 
almost desirable to introduce stereoscopic views as a part 
tho exhibition. One of the leading objects of the ossociati 
is "to form a c oil eci ion of photographs for the associatio 
and, if thought desirable, to exhibit them;" and, of coin- 
to distribute them to suliscribers. There are many perso 
who wotdd gladly subscribe, if among the photograph) Hit 
were some good stereoscopic slide— snob, for instance, as lh-j 
by Sedgeb'cld, which we recently had occasion to notice. 



Wessons on Colouring ^(fotogriigjjs. 

coloumxg positives ox class— (continued.) 
fiuil-groinitji. — The importance of a judiciously-manag 
background cannot be too highly estimated, and for want 
care and judgment in this matter, many otherwise fine pi 
turea ore spoiled. It is stated that Sir Joshua Reynolds i 
highly appreciated the importance of the subject, that, aj 
though he frequently on trusted the filling-iu of portiena o 
his pictures to pupils, he never trusted a background to aaj 
pencil but his own. The primary object should be to nT( 
relief and prominence to the figure ; but, in addition to tha 
;i background frequently serves to connect and hannoaJB 
the whole colouring of the picture. A glass positive, with* 
clam untouched background, may sometimes be left an- 
coloured, and present a simple, unpretending effect ; hut it 
will have the disadvantage arising out of the tendency. w!l 
known to painters, which a flat plane of any uniform colour, 
especially if light and warm in tone, has to advance iud 
obtrude itself upon the eye, and cause a want of atmospaen 
in the picture. 

The natural tint of the background in the photograph ii 
of some importance to the colorist, as, without a suittblf 
ground to wort' upon, it is difficult to produce a satisJactorj 
effect in colouring. By all means avoid white, esneciaHj 
the dull tawny white so often seen in common glass plctnra 
The best relief ia giveii to the figure when the backgrouad 
is darker than the lights, but not so dark as the deeped 
shadows of the picture. A white background affords ac 
relief or contrast to the face, and in, moreover, uusuitaWe 
for good effects in colouring. A very dark background ii 
also difficult to colour, and by its depth impoverishes tha 
shadows of the face. The best, background for all effects nt 
colouring is a gray, moderately dark. This is most canlr 
produced by placing behind the sitter a screen covered™ 
common sheeting calico, coloured in distemper with * 
mixture of black and white, forming a gray of about tit 
tiut desired in the photograph. To obtain the light bcHnd 
the head, so much d.-i I rate 1 by some photographers, Ik 
screen should be painted and "flatted," using a similar eraj, 
which on the required part of the background bhouij 
gradually merge into white. To produce good results, thil 
should be done by a painter. 

In colouring the background, the eolorist must be gukhd 1 . 
primarily, in the selection of tints, by the completion of tat 
sitter, and then by the colour of the draperies. Of th 
general principles which regulate harmonious colouruig,'' 
shall, as wc have said, speak hereafter. Wc may here WW 
indicate that the effect of greens is to increase the nay h** 
of the complexion ; of violets und blues, to give it a «""> 
what yellow tinge ; grays suit almost every compleik*- 
Positive colours should be avoided in a background; ■* 
more neutral the tints, the more they will arid to the quiet- 
ness and repose which is desirable. A uniform tint of •»! 
colour should be, avoided, as that gives to tho figure aa in- 
laid effect. Atmosphero is best obtained by tbe use *j 
broken tints, and the judicious management of light aw 
shadow on the background, arranging it so that the Hf nl 
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i the background from the same direction as on the 

hare made no reference to any first colouring of the 
xnind, for this reason — in it is not required either the 
icy of colour, or the solid effect, desirable in the more 
lent parts of the picture*, we think, therefore, one 
ng, and that after varnishing, produces generally the 
salts. Under some circumstances this method may 
ivantage be modified, and in this respect experience 
fuide. 

colorist may use either background colours already 
to the required tints by the manufacturer, or he may 
e different tints as occasion may require. As to the 
1 of proceeding, one illustration will suffice : Suppose 
skground to be coloured is desired of a greenish gray. 
jure is quartered a little from the light, so that the 
g portion is in shadow ; the strongest light in the 
? is on the head and face, and the chief light in the 
■ound is belrind the head. Commence here with a 
•e of silver gray and green, working round the head, 
lly avoiding the hair, especially where it joins the 
•ound in light feathery locks. Tins light tint must 
illy merge into a mixture of deeper gray and green as 
roaches the shadowed part of the background ; in the 
t shadow, towards the lower part of the picture, a 
rorple may be added to the mixture of dark gray and 

Around the outlines of the figure a pencil moderately 
must be used, to enable the colorist to cover the 
round clean up to figure without impinging upon it ; 
3 large plain surface a large soft pencil must be used, 
Jig the whole as smoothly as possible, 
h a background as we have described has an exceed - 
good effect, and to our taste is much superior to those 
ich a number of unmeaning objects, as columns, cur- 
rases, &c. are suffered to obtrude. By some photo- 
ten, and many of the public, landscape backgrounds 
loch admired. If well managed, they have often a 
effect. We shall treat of them next week. 

(To be continued.) 
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organic chemistry — (continued). 

»'G other substances which we obtain from vegctable.s 
aw*, most of which bear a striking resemblance in 
composition to starch. They are generally soluble in 
, though not capable of crystallising. Gums arc of 
»t kinds, and very numerous, but it is not necessary 
re should enumerate them. As we have already stated, 
»1 C 4 II 6 2 , is formed from sizings by fermentation, 
i neutral substance, liquid, inflammable, and volatile, 

a solvent of many oily or resinous bodies — dissolving 
sting in the solution of various re-agents which are 
Me in water ; such as gun-cotton, for example, which 
I in the preparation of collodion. It coagulates albu- 
and is employed in throwing down certain salts from 
queous solutions, which, as we stated in a previous 
f these papers, can thus be obtained in a state of great 
. This method of obtaining salts is usually adopted 

case of the double hyposulphite of soda and gold, 
are bodies analogous to these in chemistry, but they 
rely employed by photographers. Alcohol may be 
> form the starting point of a rather numerous series 
mical products, some of which are extensively used as 
ts ; as, for instance, sulphuric ether and acetic ether, 
is also another body analogous to these — aldehyde — 
is a powerful agent for the reduction of salts of silver, 
gh it. is not used much at present. The greater 
ir of these compounds resemble each other in being 
, volatile, and inflammable ; and we need scarcely 
t, that very great precaution is necessary in using 
^•stances in a room where a light is burning. 



Certain vegetable productions, when submitted to distilla- 
tion in the presence of water, yield a more or less odorous 
and volatile oil, which is termed an essence or essential oil. 
These essences are of different kinds, according to the 
vegetable from which they are distilled, but all differ from the 
fatty or common oils. Suppose we let a single drop of one 
of these freshly-prepared essences fall on a sheet of paper, 
a spot will result resembling in appearance one caused by a 
fatty oil; but after a few secouds this will gradually dis- 
appear — in this respect differing from a fixed oil, which 
would have remained until removed by artificial means. 
Essential oils gradually absorb oxygen from the atmosphere, 
and after some time change from being fluid, at ordinary 
temperatures, to solid, and are, in fact, converted into a 
resin. In general, essences have the property of dissolving 
fatty bodies, and they have been, therefore, sometimes 
employed in heliographic processes. 

The various products tliat are termed resins arc, for the 
most part, soluble in ether, alcohol, and essential oils, and 
insoluble in water, and their principal use is in the composi- 
tion of varnishes. The experiments of M. Nicephorc Niepce, 
as well as those of his nephew and others, show that certain 
of these resins possess the singular property of being acted 
upon by the light in such a manner as to render them 
insoluble in essential oils* or ethers, which were previously 
capable of dissolving them. The discovery of tins property 
in the case of the bitumen of Judea, by the elder Niepce, 
led to the employment of other resins in the various pro- 
cesses of chemical engraving and photo-lithography. 

We include, under the name of fatty substances, the fixed 
oils, butter, the different greases, and the fatty acids which 
are derived from them, such as margaric and stearic acids, 
which arc employed in the manufacture of candles, &c. 
Fatty oils are of two natures ; some of them thicken and 
harden on contact with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and 
these are termed drying oils ; others do not tlricken and dry, 
and among them may be included the oil of olives and 
sweet almonds. There are a large number of these fatty 
bodies, but it is not necessary that we should enter into a 
description of them here ; suffice it to say, that they are 
employed extensively in the manufacture of the various 
kinds of soap. 

(To be continued.) 



gtrtiomirir of |)botogr;tpbir. 

Albumen (continued). — Pure albumen Li said to have a 
faint acid reaction. As stated above, th'» coagulation of 
albumen commences at 140". If the albumen be undiluted, 
as in the white of an egg, it solidifies into a white gelatinous 
mass, and it appears to coagulate with the more difficulty in 
proportion to the quantity of water with which it is mixed. 
When very dilute the solution merely becomes thick and 
turbid, but on ebullition it collect* together in flakes, which 
then may be easily separated from the liquid by filtering. 
Coagulated albumen does not dissolve in water, but merely 
swells up in it ; when perfectly dry, it absorbs in this man- 
ner four or five times its bulk of water. Many chemical 
reagents cause the coagulation of albumen in the cold. 
Alcohol immediately precipitates it in the insoluble form ; 
ether does not produce this effect in so great a degree. 
Creosote and strong mineral acjds immediately cause the 
coagulation "of albumen. Albumen also is precipitated by 
alum and many metallic salts, such as silver, copper, mer- 
cury, or lead salts. On this account, the administration of 
raw white of egg is recommended in cases of suspected 
poisoning by any of the above salts: if the suspicion be 
unfounded, the dose doss no harm ; whilst if the metallic salt 
really has been taken, the albumen enters into immediate 
combination with it, and protects the body from the action 
of the poLon, whilst other remedial measures are being 
taken. On the other hand, this coagulability of albumen by 
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metallic salts is the reason of the value of corrosive subli- 
mate for the preservation of anatomical specimens. The 
mercurial salt enters into combination with the albumen 
and arrests putrefaction. If alkalies be present iu tolerable 
quantity with solutions containing albumen, the solution 
does not coagulate when heated, but merely forms a skin 
over the surface, similar to that which forms on milk when 
heated. 

Alcohol is a colourless aud very thin liquid lighter than 
water ; its burning astringent taste, agreeable odour, and in- 
toxicating action, are well known. In its most absolute 
form, when exposed to a very great degree of cold, it be- 
comes viscid, but does not solidify, and for this reason it is 
employed instead of mercury for thermometers which are to 
be exposed to very low temperatures. Its specific gravity 
when pure is 0*792, and its boiling point 172°. Its chemical 
composition is expressed by the formula C 4 IL O s , or 
C 4 H 6 O, HO. It is prepared by distilling liquids which 
have undergone vinous fermentation, such as wine, beer, or 
brandy. The distillation is repeated once or twice, rejecting 
the parts which last came over; the alcohol, being more 
volatile than the water, passes over first. Alcohol is fre- 
quently contaminated with fusel-oiU which imparts to it a 
peculiar, disagreeable odour. It is difficult to separate this 
substance from it on the small scale, and therefore care should 
be taken in purchasing a quantity of alcohol that no impurity 
of this kind exists in it. The presence of fusel-oil in alcohol 
may be recognised by the taste, especially after dilution with a 
large quantity of water, and by the odour, especially after 
rubbing it between the hands, or letting it partially burn 
away. Alcohol, free from fusel-oil, should remain clear 
when mixed with nitrate of silver, and exposed to sunshine ; 
but spirits of wine, containing fusel-oil, assume a faint red 
tint. Alcohol, in its strongest form, or absolute alcohol, 
cannot, however, be obtained by mere fractional distillation ; 
for, although alcohol boils at 172°, its vapour nevertheless 
takes up by adhesion a quantity of aqueous vapour, hence 
the most highly rectified spirit obtained by repeated distilla- 
tion still exhibits a density of 0*820 to 0830. The com- 
plete dehydration of alcohol is usually effected by distilling 
the most highly rectified spirit over fixed substances, which 
have a strong tendency to retain the water : quick-lime is 
most usually employed. About equal weights of good 
quick-lime and strong spirit are left in contact with each 
other in a closed vessel for a few days ; on being distilled in 
a water bath until about half the alcohol has come over, and 
this distillate being again treated with lime, and distilled as 
before, absolute alcohol is produced. In very careful experi- 
ments, however, it will be advisable to rectify the alcohol so 
obtained over dry charcoal powder and a little crystallised 
tartaric acid, in order to remove a slight smell which it has 
acquired, and also a little lime which has been carried over. 
Alcohol may be regarded as perfectly anhydrous if sulphate 
of copper previously burnt white and immersed in the 
alcohol does not recover its blue colour after remaining in 
contact with it in a closed vessel for a few hours. 

Of elementary substances alcohol dissolves only a few, 
such as sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, &c, all of the non- 
metallic class. Of inorganic substances it may be stated 
as the law that all compounds soluble in alcohol are also 
soluble in* water ; but some compounds are soluble in water 
which are not soluble in alcohol ; and substances which are 
soluble in both liquids dissolve more abundantly in water 
than in alcohol. There .axe, however, certain exceptions ; 
thus, corrosive sublimate dissolves more abundantly in 
alcohol, especially in absolute alcohol, than in water. It 
may also be laid down as a general rule, that efflorescent 
compounds are insoluble in alcohol ; and deliquescent sub- 
stances, excepting carbonate of potassa and a few others, are 
soluble in alcohol. Many substances, when dissolved in 
alcohol, impart to it the property of burning with a peculiar 
coloured flame, — e.g. boracic acid, and the salts of lithia, 
baryta, strontia, lime, copper, &c. 

Alcohol mixes in all proportions with ether. If the latter 



be in excess, a portion is separated on adding wate 
the alcohol is in excess, a homogeneous mixture is f 
Of organic bodies alcohol dissolves all compou 
sisting of carbon and hydrogen, or carbon, l 
and nitrogen. In compounds containing oxygen, 
bility, ad a rule, diminishes as the proportion c 
increases. Organic acids which are but slightly 
are quite soluble in alcohol ; they likewise yield s 
similar character. 

(7*o bs continued.) 



— ♦ — 
PREPARATION OF THE COLLODION — (conlinu 

Q. Is bromized collodion regarded as of ai 
value ? 

A. It is; and the better it is known, and 1 

extensively it is employed, the more its good qualiti 

admitted. The following is an excellent method of j 

it:— 

Pure ether 8 drach 

Spirits of wine, 60° above proof ... J drach 

Gun-cotton 6 grain; 

And 

Crystallised nitrate of silver ... 2 grains. 

Bromide of ammonium 10 grains. 

Spirits of wine 2 drach n 

Shake well together ; add one drachm and a half 
ounce of the collodion. 

Q. How is the gun-cotton prepared? 

A. By immersing a portion oi cotton in a mixti 
strongest nitric and sulphuric acids. 

Q. Are all cottons so prepared equally good ? 

A. It has been noticed by most photographers 
cotton exhibits great variations in solubility, an 
dissolved, in the tenacity and transparency of tl 
Mr. Hadow, who has devoted considerable attentic 
subject, says: — "The difference in properties is 
the gradual weakening of the acid mixture in con 
of the nitric acid being removed by the cotton, wi 
it becomes intimately combined, at the same time 
latter gives out a proportionate quantity of water. 

Q. What remedies have been suggested ? 

A. The authority already quoted made sev 
teresting experiments in the preparation of gui 
and five varieties were obtained. First — gui 
properly so called, as before stated, quite insolubl 
mixture of alcohol and sulphuric ether. Secoi 
explosive cotton, likewise insoluble, but differinj 
caUy from the first, obtained by a mixture of 
strength when used cold. If warm, however, eitl 
the heat produced spontaneously on mixing the two 
by an artificial increase of the temperature to about 1 
cotton then immersed becomes perfectly soluble, p 
a third variety ; if, however, it be thoroughly drk 
comes in a great measure insoluble. The fourth is 
by the use of weaker acids used cold ; and the fif 
the mixture has been warmed to 130° previous to th< 
sion of the cotton. In either of the last two < 

Sroduct is perfectly soluble, but there is a rei 
ifference between their properties; for, on dissol 
grains of each in one ounce of ether, the cotton, 
with warm acids, gives a perfectly fluid solution ( 
likewise the case with the third variety, produced 
somewhat stronger), while that obtained by the ua 
acids makes a mixture as thick as castor-oil. 

Q. What was the practical result of these 
ments? 

A. Further experiments were made in order to 1 
adaptability for photographic purposes ; and it may 
affirmed, that in this important particular there is 
striking difference. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE GLASS. 

Q. What sort of glass should be selected for the collodion 

process? 

A. The selection of glass for photographic purposes 
requires great care and judgment. The patent plate glass 
answers, perhaps, better than any other kind. Flatted 
crown glass is also very good. Common window glass is 
often inferior, having scratches upon the surface, each of 
which necessarily occasions an unevenness of coating, and 
an irregular action in development. 

Q. Is it necessary for the glass plate to be perfectly 
flat? 

.■I. Yes, this is essential. 1. Because if the glass is not 
flat, some parts of the image must be out of focus ; and 2, 
the plates are apt to be broken in compressing during the 
positive process. 

Q. How do you clean a glass plate ? 
A. First, the glass must be fixed in a frame by means of a 
-wooden screw ; then the surface should be washed with a 
mixtare made with clean water and tripoli, strongly impreg- 
nated with nitric acid. The rubbing should be conducted 
in a circular direction with a piece of flannel rolled up in a 
lump; and before letting the mixture dry, the tripoli must 
"be got off by rubbing the glass longitudinally with a second 
piece of flannel ; subsequently it should be rubbed circularly 
with another piece, and then brushed with a brush of 
badger hair, which will render it perfectly clean. 
Q. Can you suggest any other methods ? 
.4. A mixture of water, ammonia, and emery, is found 
very efficacious in cleaning glass plates ; they should after- 
wink be washed with alcohol and water. Another plan is, 
to pat all the glass plates in the sink, where the washing 
witer (containing cyanide of potassium) is poured. If the 
phtehas been varnished, it should remain there for seven or 
eight houro ; but if not, a very short time will suffice. When 
icaored from this liquid rub the glass with the hand, wash 

* a krge quantity of water, and then wipe dry ; when 
ranked to be used, pour on it a drop of very pure alcohol, 
and tin clean it off with two successive pieces of fine 
fflteug paper ; but perhaps the best plate-cleaning solution 
tot an be used is that given in the Photographic News, 
wf.Lp.156. 

ft h not old collodion used for cleaning plates ? 

A Old collodion, which is unfit for photographic work, is 

* first-rate material for cleaning glass plates. Take a small 
teft of cotton wool ; pour a few drops on the glass plate, 
tod rob in a circular direction till nearly dry; then finish 
*i& a wash-leather. 

Q. What other suggestions can you offer on this sub- 
ject? 

A. First. That before proceeding to wash the glasses, each 
•qiare should be roughed on the edges by means of a file or 

* Aeet of emery paper. This precaution is necessary, as 
otherwise the fingers are liable to injury, and the collodion 
fin is apt to contract from the sides, the result of which is 
*& imperfect picture. Second. That cloths used in cleaning 
Phtes, which should be of fine diaper, must be used for no 
otter purpose, and must be washed, not in soap and water, 
tot in pure water only. Third. That it is advisable to use 
additional care in preparing the glass for positives. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRINTING IX CARBON. 



Sie, — ^1 presume that the carbon prints laid before the 
jtofet? by Mr. Pouncey at their last meeting may be con- 
"^•w the beat he can produce, and that when they are 
?*«cjied he will not turn round and say — u Oh ! the thing 
18 m its infancy yet. It is not fair to judge of my process 



by what I have been able to accomplish hitherto. 1 ' This 
argument was made the most of on Tuesday night : we were 
exhorted to assist Mr. Pouucey in improving his process, 
and so forth. Now I have no hesitation in saying that his 
process is incapable of improvement. I do not see the slightest 
reason for believing that, if he were to work at it for 
the next twenty years, he could produce anything better 
than one or two of the prints he exhibited last night t and 
for this reason : — The carbon has to be ground as painters 
grind their colours, and everybody is aware that there is a 
limit to the mechanical division of substances which cannot 
be passed, consequently, these particles of carbon remaining 
unaltered (chemically) on the surface of the paper, give a 
sort of grain to the picture, which enables anybody to detect, 
witli the greatest certainty, a carbon print from a silver 
print from the same negative when the two are placed 
side by side, as was the case on Tuesday night. This same 
opacity of the carbon renders the prints taken by the process 
far inferior to the silver prints in the matter of aerial per- 
spective, as they do not possess the delicate tones of a silver 
print. In the latter there is a gradual and beautiful shading 
of the light into darkness, which is not to be found in the 
former. In the pictures exhibited last night, for instance, by 
Mr. Pouncey, and which had been most certainly prepared 
with the greatest care, these drawbacks were distinctly visible 
to everybody capable of distinguishing a good photograph 
from a bad one. 1 wish it to be clearly understood that 
I say this of the bent pictures exhibited by Mr. Pouncey. 

Perhaps I can best explain my meaning to those who have 
not seen these pictures by saying, that whereas, in the silver 
print, the stone columns appeared perfectly smooth and un- 
worn, in the carbon print they had a weather-beaten appear- 
ance—due, undoubtedly, to the particles of carbon remaining 
on the surface of the paper ; and this, I repeat, will always 
be the case with carbon prints, inasmuch as mechanical sub- 
division cannot be extended beyond a certain point, which is 
far surpassed by the action of chemical re-agents. 

I freely admit that the carbon process may be made useful, 
but I do not admit that it can ever equal the process of 
silver printing. It has been urged by some, that, even if the 
carbon process be in some respects inferior to the silver pro- 
cess, yet its undoubted permanence renders its employment 
advantageous, seeing that nearly all silver prints fade away. 
In the first place, a carbon print is not indestructible, as our 
respected vice-president, Mr. R. Fenton, very judiciously 
remarked. Neither is it fair to assume that, because carbon 
is unassailable by many chemical agents which attack chloride 
of silver, it is as insensible, when in combination with bi- 
chromate of potass, as in its pure state, to the effect of light 
and gases, which have a deteriorating effect on silver prints. 
In the next place, I entirely agree with Mr. Malone that 
there is not an absolute necessity that silver prints should 
fade. I could offer the contents of my own portfolio for 
examination ; but I can refer to the statement of Mr. Malone 
for a more striking confirmation of this, viz., that a photo- 
graphic print taken in 1844, upon which no particular care 
has been bestowed, remains at the present moment in pre- 
cisely the same state as when printed, having lost no portion 
whatever of its original brightness and freshness during all 
the years which have since elapsed. There is no doubt, 
cither, that numbers of photographs of " many years 1 stand- 
ing" exist in gentlemen's libraries of which we know nothing. 

Under these circumstances I would not advise any photo- 
grapher to abandon the process to which he has been 
accustomed, but rather to turn his attention to discovering 
a method of rendering them undoubtedly permanent ; and 
I take this opportunity of protesting against any expen- 
diture of the Society's money on Mr. Pouncey*s process. 
He must be driving a very fair trade in carbon and other 
matt'riel connected with his process winch, together with the 
sum collected for him by his Jersey Mecsenas, must be paying 
him very well indeed for what he has done. — I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

An ex-MEMBER of the Council. 
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2 CAMERA. 

{Begiifered December 27rt, 1858, by T. II. Powell.) 




Tiie drawing above exhibits the apparatus when closed, in 
which condition it is carried by the leather handle on the 
top. It contains all that is necessary for taking eight 
stereoscopic pictures by any of the dry processes. The ont- 
9 X S} X C inches, and the weight is 



j pounds. 
To * 






with the lock t 
plate is let into the 
back the lid ; raise tl 
the front into its positi 



■t for 



left har 



ew it on the stand 
r which purpose a 
unlock, and turn 
foldingone; press 
g already ou it) ; 
iuru wie caniera at right angles, with the lens pointing 
towards the object to be taken ; open the door at the end of 
the box ; take out the back holder and gray glass, and place 
them in the groove at the back of the camera made to receive 
them. The apparatus will then be as represented in the 
drawing below. 




The camera, slides on a groove, which is continued along the 
top of the box and the inside of the lid ; by this means a 
movement of any length up to 13 inches can be obtained, 
and can be varied according to the distance of the object 
from the lens. A scale of inches is engraved on the edge of 
the groove, to determine the length of movement; a portion 
of the groove is also made moveable at the left-hand side by 
a screw, in order to adjust the angle. The brass mounting 
is constructed to take two lenses of different foci, the one not 
in use fitting on to the door of the box. 

To arrange the apparatus far taking a picture: — Slide the 
camera to the right until its right-hand edge rests on the 
line registering the number of inches of movement required 
to be used ; notice the portion of the object cut by the 
peucil line in the centre of the gray glass ; move the caniera 
to the left us far as the groove will allow- it to go, aud if, 
on again looking at the gray glass, the sanw part of the 
object touches the line, the angle is correct ; but if a move- 
ment has taken place, the screw which adjusts the moveable 
part of the groove must be turned until the object is the 



same as when the camera was in its first position. Hav 
properly adjusted the anglcand focussed the picture, rein 
the gray glass and substitute one of the double backs (f 
of which are contained in the box, each holding two f 
pared plates). To expose the picture, proceed in the aa 
manner as with au ordinary stereoscopic camera, taking 
first picture on the right-hand side, and the second on 
left. 

The object in the construction of this apparatus 
been to niiie it as portable, and at the same time as simj 
as possible, so that it may be easily put together ; also, 
avoid the use of loose pieces, which are objectionable fr 
their liability of being left behind when packing up. 
specimen can be seen at Messrs. Home and Thornthwait 
of Newgate-street, by any one wishing to judge of its caj 
bilities. 

A NEW METHOD OF ntOTECTIXCJ VALUABLE NEGATIV 

Dead Sir, — Like many other persons, I have often had 
misfortune to injure collodion negatives on glass that w- 
valuable, or, from various circumstances, could not be repUc- 
T his has occurred to me most frequently while printing nr 
them; but sometimes it has happened in carrying fb 
; about, or, from not putting them by with sufficient care. 
I To guard against such accidents as this, I have been led 
' contrive the following simple plan for their effectual prof© 
tion ; and thinking that it may prove useful to many among 
the numerous readers of your widely circulated journal, 
beg to place it at your disposal :— 

1 first varnish the negative with a hard varnish, in lb 
usual manner. Then I take either a sheet of very thin ale 
or of the fine glass made expressly for covering microKON 
objects, of the same size as the plate to be protected, iti 
I lay upon the varnished surface, and secure it in the conw 
position by binding the edges of both together with nuroi 
slips of gummed paper. Both the bile and the tuicrcscopi 
glass may be readily procured less than the t (q of an iod 
in thickness. Owing to the extreme tenuity of either o 
these materials when thus employed, not the slightest indii 
tiuctness will be produced in the positive taken frwn 
negative after being thus prepared. Herewith I encluKi 
print for your inspection, which was taken from a negatwi 
protected in the manner just described, and I think yon wil 
agrce'that there is no loss whatever of sharpness or definitw 
by the process employed. 

It will be seen that, by this simple arrangement, the £nsi 
advantage will be secured that, any number of iiuprtmm 
may be printed from a ueyatii-e when thus treated, rcilWi't 
any tcay injuring it* surface, and it follows that the W 
impression will be in every respect equal to the first. 

To those who print from stereoscopic and other negshrei 
for sale, the plan will, I think, prove very valuable. iVhtn 
in inquiry lias been made of such persons for a partieoki 
picture, I have frequently heard them reply, "Oh! neCM- 
not print any more of that subject, the uegative is qui* 
worn out." Now such a result could not occur were mf 
method adopted ; and as very high prices are freqneauj 
given for first-class negatives, it must be a matter of import- 
mce to obtain as great a number of copies from urn *■ 
possible. The public would also be benefited by the radia- 
tion in price of each copy, if the number of iinproao* 
which could be taken from a single negative were skoort 
unlimited. 

If at any time the talc or glass, as the case may be, should 
t>e scratched or otherwise injured, bypassing the pointrf' 
penknife round between the edges of the plates it cm I* 
readily removed, and replaced by another piece in the «■?• 
manner as before. Not the least recommendations in ' M 
Favour are, its simplicity, and the* fact that — as there is w ! 
the slightest risk of injuring the picture in its application 
10 person need fear to make a trial of the plan, even ujN 
:he most valuable negative in his possession. — Believe (* 
dear sir, yours very Iruly, Jqiix BeowsjXO- 

111, Minorie*. 
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[It might be imagined that the plan recommended by our o'er the spirit of his dream." He did not deny that he had 

correspondent would have the effect of injuring the sharp- modified his opinion ; circumstances had changed since he first 

,*ca of the resulting positive; from experiments which we expressed one on the subject. AVith a Machiavellian inspiration 

Ixnve witnessed, however, wc can assure our readers that the he sought to weaken the connection between Mr. Pouncey and 

flight diffusion which the light would necessarily experience his patron by saying, in the most uncompromising manner, 

Vo its passage through the protecting film, is so small as to that Mr - Sutton hixd donc llim - Mr - 1 - ^ eater ***** both m 



te quite inappreciable, except perhaps when the printing opinion and fart, thiin any other per«n» lie then pointed out 
%J ^ * - ~i*_- » k i . * . i © m the car1>on pictures one or two points m which they were 

1 , \ . inferior to tbe silver picture* from tlic same negatives, notably 



W^r^m* »| «**"»W •»«»«■ r^ **»*•»» «^*«t. • ^» *^^> ^ W* w fw« ■ •»• b.-m ■ * Ma-was » • ■ v 

lias to be effected by means of a prolonged exposure 




■ 






upon wnose process 
they finished by fraternising, the Dorchester lamb redlining 

beside the literary lion during the remainder of the evening. 
^lIirtTnrrr'Ynhtr SftMHTine: The discussion wa* continued in a somewhat desultory 

fjuuiuyfiipim <*,uuuua. manner. Mr. Pouncey stated that Lord listings had asked 

— ♦— him if his pictures were well fixed, because he had a volume of 

Lo>'don PjiotogbJlPHIc Society. the %< Pencil of Nature,*' th^ prints in which had faded away; to 

_ , " . * . it T . ,„ . i • c. ■ i which he replied, u I don't know, sir,*' or, " me lard." or some- 

Tiie a<.ial meeting of the Tendon Photographic boeiet v was thi of (h J t wjrt .. but j think inv iclcrs wonH , - f!|do; , Ho 

held on Tuesday evening, which was presided over by Mr. II, W(mt m to w that it wa> admHtlld m au 8 

Fenton. 



article on " Que«tion- 



... ., , , , i t ,- i * ,i able Subjects for Photography." which appeared in a photo- 
After the iwual routine business had been disposed of, the Wc 'iodiciil.lliMt silver' prints would fade; and he took 
Prudent called the attention of the meeting to the subject U|is *^ a| J a , lnu>ioll that ^ ilvcr 1>rinls wcro llouo of them p^. 
iu^d^ussion,viz.--the adjourned debate on carbon printing. mailt>llt . Mr< shadbolt, referring to the same article, said, 
The first who rose was Mr. Pouncey who rend-as well as he that lhid 8tateineut «.- ^ a vcr v loo50 statement of a very loose 
™ able-* round-text composition which contained nothing ^ ncrr It (M not mm t( j omir to thi < gentleman that 
whatever of importance, but t-onroted mainly of a series of qnostionublo photographs are, we are bound to believe, the work 
innendot against sundry persons and I periodicals. His mode of c | r qne ,tiDiiable photographers, and that it is therefore wholly 




?pet 
vho addressed 
ilich might arise 

iad therrfore ho could give" no definite proportions" These w^expres^ than 

tio Rations are to bo mixed together m equal quantities, and ^ l . amni Atio»l accuracy, said that it had boen tried, and with 

ifcerthit a certain quantity of finely-ground carbon (m the vcry Mtil4fa( . toPV re < u \t,. Ue also spoke very favonrahlv of the 

pmortum of one to eight of the combined solutions) is to be da> ; licrrootvlie [ )VCH . C ^ nnd> remarking on the bluish tint which 

t itodto the mixture The paper on which this is to bo ap- sol ;, e tinies 'becomes Aisible on the plate when suspended over 

1 f&f" M ^ wL w b ° tenned *l 1 half : slz ? i - } hQ sl \ c , et sll ? nld the fire-place, he said, that this tin*', which is due to Milphura- 

-I **)** a glass plate, or somo other hard and smooth surface. u mav l>e relnove d with a little cyanide of potassium ; and 

a4 iqnnmy of the solution poured on and allowed to remain he asked ,, lms nn v holo her trioJl t nc eff ^ of ,. v . mmc of 

* fc ^ ut two minutes, after which it is to ho brushed off IK)tris , illul on a ; ilver ^[^ « Y c*r exclaimed a voice. 

with a fc hog-hair brush a* cleanly as po>,ible, and exposed t . Wbat wa< tho r(!SIllt ? •. , ie }l , kod> ., ()llt , •> r licd lhe voi ^ # 

ondari negative in the usual way. After an exposure oi an This ycn . shl le an( , , nroni< . anfswer w , s rC(:cived with a sllou1 

iflWrnte period, it was to be removed irom the printin^fnmic, of , an n ' tc w f hichi at !lU evcilts c satisfactory evidence of 

nd immersed in water jdso for an undefined period, and finally tho ronditi ^ n of lhc llll|gs yf the -eutlcmen present, 

»*l«d uiider a tap r . 4l . ., 4l c . . Tho President then rose, and, in a neat little speech, offered 

After this paper had been '• got through, 'the Secretary read thc thn|lkg of thc mceV to Mr Poilnccv for m ' s liapeP . and 

alerter from Ihr. Holding, who said he had i purchased paper, aIso to Mr Paul Vntsch for his kindness in boiii* present with 

vlitho- 
>d that 




fiiijdit become ascful. 

It was a great relief to tho meeting when Mr. Malone x\%> vi 

^l^accd Mr. Pouncey at the table. Having cleared him>elf |tUSCCllUllCOUS. 

pf tbe aspersions that had been cast upon him by the latter 



♦— 



individual, he proceeded to place the subject ^ of carbon versus M. Cohbin's Dry Collodiox Process o>' Papek f\ ° l - I- *r. 

^Ter printing on its proper basis. "We regret that we have 182,190. — Thereportofthecoinniittee,consistingof MM. Bayard, 

&ot jpace to give his remarks at length ; but we may briefly Alfred Coulon, Gabriel de Rumine, and Ghiillard, appointed by 

*ay that they demonstrated that, inasmuch as a certain pro- the Trench Photographic Society to examine the dry collodion 

Pwtkm of silver prints still exist unchanged after the lapse of paper process of M. Corbin, is as follows : '* Gentlemen,— Charged 

somaiiy years, it follows that there is no inherent cause of fading by you with the examination of M. Corbin\s collodionised paper 

to the eilver print, but that it must be attributed to imperfect process, we have the honour to render you an account of our 

*fHhing, arising from the ignorance of photographers at one examination. "Without entering into any details on the pre- 

Ume with respect to the importance of freeing the picture paration and use of M. Corbiifs paper, details which we find 

from every trace of the hyposulphite of soda. He maintained described by the author himself in the last number of the 

tbat a silver print, carefully washed and preserved in a portfolio, Bulletin, we have to inform you that the author has prepared 

^here it could not be attacked by sulphurous vapours, was a and used his collodionised pa]>er in our presenco with complete 

Knuiaeut print: and he therefore warned photographers not success. A sheet sen-it iscd the previous evening by M. Corbin 

to m^ U p hastily a process because it was new, and which in was exposed for five minute j before a hou.-e illuminated by the 

^present state was undoubtedly inferior to the silver process, sun, with an object gla?-s SO centimetres fociir-.and a diaplnngm 

Sir. Malone was suweeded by Mr. Shadbolt, who rose to i2 millimetres in diameter. The proof was perfectly developed 
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paper. In fact, as todflitwJj*\/K 
mifar to a negative on <riWM»f 
me of exposure and of develop- \ i'( 



tances, the best negatives o 
appears to us in all respects 
transferred to paper. The 

went are sensibly the same as Tor the Taupenot prom 
conclusion, M. Corbin's process appears to us a great improve,- 
ment as regards convenience in photographic tours, inasmuch 
as it allows of one carrying surfaces as sensible as the Taiqicnot 
collodion, capable of giving much finer proofs than j«i|jer, and 
that without the drawbacks inherent in the glasses on account 
of their weight, their price, the space they occupy, and their 
fragility. The committee proposes that you should thank M. 
Corbin for his communication." These resolutions were adopted. 
— Bulletin de la Societi Francaitt de Pkotographit. 

Note to ol'b, Alqbbine Co rhesfon debt's Lettish, Vol. 
I., p. 5. — In one of the early letters of the gentleman who has 
forwarded lis several communications from Alger 
stated that several Arabs hail been executed for tite murder of 
the greater part or a family named Gilson. One of tin- family, 
the eldest daughter, he stated, had been frightfully mutilated, 
both of her hands having been cut off at the wrist*, and her 
head nearly cleft in two, and that, notwithstanding .-.he still 
survived, aud had been sent to a hospital in Paris. It gives us 

aisure to announce that, Prince Napoleon's attention having 
D called to the circumstance, he has kindly taken the case 
of the poor girl into his consideration, and hns, as we ore in- 
formed, expressed his intention of providing for her fur the 
remainder or her life. 

Tub Crystal Medium. — Under the above name n I'nter- 
prising firm are introducing talc, in the form of clear, thin 
pieces, for the purpose of superseding glass in the production 
of positive and negative collodion pictures. We think that 
this is a step in the right direction, as the employment or so 
flexible and tough a substance cannot fail to render the injury 
of valuable negatives much less frequent. Another u&erul 
application of this substance is pointed out in Mr. Browning's 
letter, published in this number or the "Photo .1: ■■. 1:1 n 
News." 
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1 ' U ! ' ! "- '""' tlv Hie shipload, but they are all liable « 
ill — leakage, after some littlest ' "" "' 

""■■* baths and dishes are all more 



boiograp^ic |[oits tmb flumes. 



DETERIORATION OF GLASS 

Sir, — As some little stir has been made lately relative to 
the changes that glass undergoes by being exposed to light 
in operating rooms, the following facts may put ti. - matter 
in another light, and go far to prove that glass is not so 
changeable as it is supposed to be. Three years ago I liad 
built for me a small glass house here, and glazed the two 
skylights with the common 16 oz. sheet glass, with VJ panes 
4 feet 3 inches long x 13 inches wide. In the first year 
portraits could be taken iu 3 seconds generally ; next year 
the lime was increased to 6 seconds ; and this year to 9 and 
11 on clear days. As this was a serious inconvenience in 
taking babies' portraits, I had the glass well cleaned with 
whiting and water; but this produced no good result, and 
the time was still about the same. But now, being about to 
remove to another part of the town, I had the lights again 
cleaned, and this time with a strong solution of hot water 
and cyanide of potassium, well dried off with clean cloths, 
and this proved quite satisfactory,— the glass appeared clear 
as crystal, and on trying it at Uiis time of the year, I Had I 
can take portraits in 3 or 4 seconds. Thus I am led to con- 
clude that the glass does not change, but acquires a thick 
deposit of organic matter, not removable cxocpt by some 
such powerful agent as that above mentioned. 

Smuttta. Thos. Gulliver. 



PHOTO! iHAPIMC DESIDERATA. 

Sill,— As a practical photographer I feel persuaded that 
many beside myself have often regretted the results; of work- 
ing with porcelain baths and dishes, and yet it appears 
strange so few complaints have been made — too few, indeed, 
to induce the glass manufacturers of this country to turn 
their attention to the subject in a commercial point of view. 
I am perfectly aware cemented or built glass baths and dishes 



The French cast 
_ __ less twisted, warped, 
<*j)d bulged, and necessitate the use of large quantities of 
silver solution. What photographers require are— well- 
moulded vertical glass baths of uniform thickness, not more 
than t or 3 inch in triilth (to economise solution), and higher 
than usually made, to allow the fluid to rise without over- 
flowing when the |>late is immersed. All the glass baths I 
have Been are much too wide ; the one I work with for 
plates £ j x 7|, requires 40 ounces of nitrate solution to fill 
it properly. If j-iv/h rig constructed, half the quantity 
would suffice . Good, //of, well-moulded glass dishes are also 
much needed, with a spout, after the fashion of the little 
stereoscopic developing dishes, which are perfection in their 
way. 

And, lastly, " a htercoHCopic petzval lens" is a consumma- 
tion eminently to be desired All who have seen specimen! 
of the working of the large lenses of this kind, will, I think, 
unite with me in the hope that some of our leading optician 
will favour us with this boon " with the spring and with the 
flowers," and enable us to furnish the public with stereo- 
grams such as they or we never saw before. 

George Bddowes. 



TONING WITH PLATINUM. PRINTING IN CARBON. 

Silt,— May I ask whether bichloride of platinum might 
not be substituted for gold in the toning bath for paper 

prints '.' ami if not, why not? 

Platinum belongs (o the same category of metals as gold, 
and, I should fancy, would be deposited like the latter on 
the surface of tin- altered chlorideof silver; while in cheap- 
ness it has a very great advantage, being, I think, not mors 
than 25n. or ;10*. the ounce. No doubt, however, there are 
reasons for its uon -employment, or we should have beard 
more of it ere now ; but would you kindly enlighten mj 
ignorance on the subject ? 

Might not waxed paper, or M. Gaumii's paper-glasi ba 
employed to receive the bichromate of potass and sugar, 
suggested by Mr. Mauley for carbon printing? The string 
acid would thin leave tho lights uninjured. 

GWENTHLIAX. 

[Bichloride of platinum has several times been 
as a substitute for the expensive terchloride of 
hitherto, we believe, the drawback to its use has need us 
inferior eoloriii; properties which it possesses. We tknJi 
i( is a question which in well worth the attention of eiperi- 
nientnl photographers, and should be glad to hear of ill 
being successfully solved. The suggestion as to the em- 
ployment •d' a iiuu-ulttorbent paper for carbon printings 
good, and is well worthy the attention of those who ared- 
perimeutiug iu this branch of printing.] 



Sin,— I see two requests: in vol. i., p. 191, of the "Pho- 
to*; raphic Nkws " which I think lean assist in answenog. 
The first is for a method of varnishing coloured priafe 
Take a flat camel-hair brash and pass over the print »*< 
only, and only one way, with a tolerably strong 0111)111101 
size, missing between each stroke of the brush a ipf* 
a little narrower than the breadth of the brush ; put as* 
to dry, when quite dry size the intervening spaces *awk 
have been left in the mme way as before ; avoid having ** 
much size in the brush, and pass over tho print as light! 1 
and quickly as possibR A second coat may De given nbea 
dry, without missing any part, as the first coat is a ownrjett 
protection unless by too hard rubbing ; after which, when 
ijiiiti- dry, \ ;i> hi.-.} 1 ' if I. •■■ with mastic or dammar varnisb. 
The cause of the appearance complained of is the varnish 
penetrating the paper, — the size prevent* this. It maybe 
got from any gilder lor a mere trifle. 
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lecond request, by a gilder, is answerable thus: — 
lethylated spirits, J oz. orange shellac, J oz. seed lac, 
n benzoin, dissolve and add to your ordinary finishing 
too pale, add extract of either dragon's blood, red 
•oot, or anatto, to the required tinge; if not fiat 
add more seed lac and gum benzoin. Strain through 
before using. W. H. D. 

urgh. 



NEW PRINTING PROCESS. 

-I herewith forward you the particulars you were so 
to solicit in a former number of the " Photo- 
3 News." 

solve as much gelatine in a saturated solution of 
%te of potassa as will make a fine jelly when cold, 
orti#n of gelatine does not much matter ; coat paper 
3, and when dry expose under a negative in a print- 
ie. 

ter exposure, wash well till the whites show no trace 
*rness, then immerse in a saturated solution of pro* 
te of iron. Wash and soak well. 
si the print in a saturated solution of gallic acid, 
it face upwards on a glass plate to develop. This 
s the action of the oxygen of the air in giving better 

len the print is still on the glass, pour over it some 
blowing solution : — Saturated solution of acetate of 
h one-fourth of its bulk of glacial acetic acid. This 
improves the lights. There is no danger of over 
, and thereby producing negatives ; the effect being 
i as in a silver print. 

i the print be very dark, passing it in a very weak 
of nitric acid will lighten it very much, but it must 
sd directly. 

j be as well to remark, that the more gelatine there 
* sensitising bath, the darker and the sharper will 
tint. H. C. Jennings. 



TRANSPARENT ENAMEL PHOTOGRAPHS. 

-In vol. i. p. 177, you mention a process for which 
r lover has taken out a patent; and as doubtless 
your readers may feel inclined to practise a similar 
producing transparent positives without incurring 
nse and annoyance of procuring a license, allow me 
ih, through the medium of your columns, a process 
fears I have been in the habit of printing, by super- 
similar transparent positives upon wet and dry 
i plates, upon the former by simply well draining 
tting paper, and placing two slips of paper between 
of the sensitive plate and the negative to prevent 
exposing to daylight, or, what is better this dull 
ana these long evenings, for a few seconds to a steady 
, : develop with the usual iron or pyrogallic develop- 
ion ; after fixing and drying, back up with a good 
amel paper, or with a thick solution of white shellac 
of wine, containing a portion of precipitated chalk. 
>f course self-evident that a dry plate will give a 
jicture, and that it is also more readily manipulated 
vet one ; but by using thin paper to prevent the 
touching, I do not find in practice any apparent 
i between the two. P. Cooke. 

Seymour Street, Euston Square. 



CEMENTING GLASS TOGETHER. 

In answer to your wish for information from some 
orrespondents on cementing glass together, I would 
e employment for that purpose of pure white shellac 
sticks, somewhat similar in appearance to barley - 
astead of marine glue. 

be very efficiently applied by first making hot, over 
e of a spirit lamp, both the pieces of glass to be 
gether ; then burning the shellac in the flame, and 



applying it to one of the pieces of glass— just as sealing-wax 
is applied to paper — and rubbing them both firmly together 
for a few seconds, and letting them remain still till quite 
cold, when the union will be perfect, and, as far as I have 
found, much firmer and more enduring than if effected with 
marine glue. W. G. G. 

CEMENTING GLASS TOGETHER. 

Sir, — With reference to your reply to '* Y. Z." in No. 
17 of the " Photographic News," there is no doubt that 
marine glue is (as you say) the best cement for joining glass. 
Where this cannot be got (as is the case in this town), I 
have found a strong solution of shellac in alcohol to answer 
very well, with careful usage. It is perfectly water-tiffht, 
but will not bear very rough handling. It should be applied 
to the edges or surface of the two pieces of glass, as the case 
may be, and then held close to the fire until thoroughly hot ; 

Eress the pieces together firmly, and when cold, if air bubbles 
ave been avoided, it will be found to adhere very closely. 

JEj. s. c 



printing on ivory. 

Several inquiries having been made on the above point, 
we should feel obliged if any correspondent who is in posses- 
sion of a good method would favour us with the details. — Ed. 



8YNOPSI8 OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCE88E9. — FOTHERGILL'S. 

Clean plates. 

Coat with collodion ; let well set. 

Place in bath £' to I' ; get rid of oiliness. 

Wash gently on a levelling stand with water, 4 drachms, 

15* to 20*. 
Pour albumen on and off several times. 
Wash in a well dish with two changes of water ¥ each. 
Dry. 
Expose. 

Moisten with water. 
Develop, 3 drachms of A to 1 of B. 
Wash. 
Fix. 
Wash. 

(The above quantities for stereoscopic plates.) 

Albumen : — 



White of egg 
Liquor ammonias ... 
Water 

Developing solutions :- 



1 ounce. 
7 minima. 
1 ounce. 



'yrogallic acid 
ilacial acetic acid... 



P 
Water 



1 grain. ^ 
20 minims. > A 
1 ounce. ) 



Nitrate of silver ... 
Water 

Fixing solution : — 

Hyposulphite of soda 

?» mcr ... ... 



4 grains. ) 
1 ounce. J 



B 



• • • 

• •• 



2 drachms. 
1 ounce. 

H. S. I. 



WHAT TO AVOID IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Do not shake the camera when removing the cap from the 
lens. 

Do not look at the sitter when taking a portrait. 

Do not be hasty in observing an alteration of colour in 
test paper. 

Do not pour on collodion near a naked flame. 

Do not keep sensitive positive paper unused longer than 
possible. 

Do not use rain or common water for preparing tno 
nitrate bath. 

Do not print on positive paper until it is quite dry. 
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ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 
COLorHiNO Photographs. — A . E. In attempting to ]■ 

jure bis own colours- fur dry tiuliuj.', our correspondent wilt 
Ineet with more difficulty and less success than he probably 
anticipates. It 13 not sufficient that the pigments be com- 
minuted to their utmost fineness; oilier Ireatment is required 
to make them adhere well to the plate, and different pigments 
require different mode- of treatment. The waste from repeated 
failures would probably make the experiment an expensive one. 
It is not absolutely riHc—nry. however, to procure a full com - 
tdemnet of lints at the outset. AVe subjoin a dozen, with their 
mantes and number-; as < hissili.il in the list we use, with which 
a very good commencement may be made :— Flesh, dark, No. 1 
und No. 2 ; complexion, No. 1 ; carmine; blue. No. 2 ; green, 
Ko. 3 ; damask ; brown, No. 1 ; violet ; horizon ; silver gray ; and 
(fray, No. i. 

Filtration of jtselt- divided Precipitates. — S. 
Jokntaa has prepared some metagelatine by the plan recom- 
mended in vol. i. ]i. 202, by Mr. Ilei.-ich, with some slight modi- 
fications ; he has heated the giiio and dilute sulphuric acid 
together for the time there recommended, but afterward*, for 
the more complete sc-jiirnlioii of the sulphuric acid from the 
liquid, has saturated the acid by addim- prcc'i pi toted carbonate 
of baryta, until effervescence his ceased. This he has attempted 
to filter through bibulous paper, as recommended; but after 
several lime* pus-iir' (broiii/h the verv fine t paper he can pro- 
cure, it still ci.iiie- through milky. The cause of this is, that 
the precipitated sulphate of Ijiiryln I a ponder of such exceed- 
ing liuenes* that it is nut arrested hy the pores of the filter 
paper. In chentii\il ex peri m outs llil- JirtV-nlty is ft serious 
inconvenience, as some or the most usual methods of quantita- 
tive analysis depend upon the absolute reparation by the filter 
of the precipitated r-ulj.lnte of baryta from the solution, and 
neveral plana are in use for causing the sulphate of baryta to 
ooherc together in larger particle* ; but these would be inap- 
plicable in the present case. The following plan i* easy to per- 
form, and will be found to answer perfectly ; — Filter through 
ordinary coarse liltcnos; paper, in order to separate the bulk of 
jwwder from the solution ; allow the filtrate (which will be 
milky) to get atino-t [■old. mid ilien add thru: drops of white of 
egg to each ounce of solution ; shake up well together, and then 

boil violently for a few minutes: the nib en will coagulate 

in the liquid, and will carry down with it the whole of the 
finely-divided suspended sulphate of baryta. The liquid will 
now Alter with the greatest ease and rapidity through the 
bibuloii* paper, and mil yield a [.mi- feci ly bright nitrate. 

Teh-Chloride of Golp.— F. M. r. To prepare this salt, 
place a piece of metallic g"bl in a ila-k. ami pour over it a mix- 
ture of two parts of hydrochloric acid and one of nitric acid.— 
both pure and stron-, heat gently, when the action will soon 
commence. If cll'ervescenie ceases, add fresh acid until all the 
gold m dissolved : then evaporate in » water bath nearly to dry- 
ness ; moisten with pure hydrochloric acid, and evaporate again 
to dryness, and then preserve in a well-stoppered bottle for use. 
It wilt be a reddish orange ina^s, very deliquescent. It will 
therefore be better to keep it in solution, of such a strength 
that one drachm of liquid shall contain one grain of terchloride. 
If the weight of the told oriiounlly taken be known, and the 
operation lie conducted without iva .to, the amount of terchloride 
obtained can easily be calculated without being at the trouble 
of weighing this dehrjuescent salt; ten part* of metallic gold 
will produce about fifteen of ler-chloride of gold. 

Formation of i PnoTOaiuPHtc Society. — P. S. and some 
friend* wish to establish n photographic society in their city, 
but do not know how to begin. IVe shall be very happy to 
render nil the assistance in our power to any persons wUhiug in 
effect such an object. In our opinion, the best mode of opera- 
tion would be to talk the matter over with private friends until 
the preliminaries were agreed upon, then to form themselves 
into a provisional committee for the purpose of agreeing upon 
a set of regulations, &<:,, and then to call a meeting on a certain 
day, by advertisement or olhtrwi-c, of all persons desirous of 
forming a photographic society. The meeting having assembled, 
one of the provisional committee should briefly state the object 
of the meeting, say i n s that such and -nch .'intiemen had agreed 
upon certain regulation-, and ib.-n si dun it litem to the meeting. 
Borne one ehte should then propose that the rules be adopted; 
nud then, after electing the oftiecrs and council, the formation 



of the society will be unfa'd accompli. We shall be ve 
to look over a set of the proposed rules, if our corres 
think that our experience will be of service to them. 

Pbesebvatiom of Dry Collodion Plates.— C. 
It will not be safe to store dry plates away iu deal bom 
turpentine effluvia always ' ~~ 
liable 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

,iity Hut every i-ais I, ial„':i on tlir-ti- pari to iti'iii.- [.■in-, urn 
"tl complaint* should, therefore, lie nude to the 

prliKiiffll sd'nulage whirli a «fcw ieni romeuiTui 



.authoi 



mn equal extent, wuuIbcdu iiehiIv six itiuH that nun. Beside* w 

!■■ i .i..iiL-..-i uf -■..■mi:ii;-,«i..!i . i hsiii .Li ii.. [i.-iiio:-; v.i,i!.[ i: 
amM weight uid hulk of a lucre double ct-"— 

pbulot-TaphliJ tuur. with audi A '"" ~~ 

P. S.— No really practice! pvun-iu. 

MaMW plHHoirnphy require-! i 

1**1. Wet collodion iiiiui be m 

:t It u bicurrn-t Ii. i.oiK.i,:.-. 
> l!.,,Imir.-VM>d« ri.<[lhiiikai>: 

(.1.1*1* )'n might, |)rrti.i|i.i, mo 

I'. L'ni:i itlv iiiii' 'Ii ii..- <!. i'.'i-i. 
I .1. II— Wo.wimi,-]i,.bbji-.l. 
L. W~. B. W. II. H.— 1. To laejur 

llliltillv oi i*n ll.i.i sin- an. I !:,!,.('.-!. 

Fttnnis.TlodtKiite-"-"- 





11 »tiii>', inn ho|ie Bhonlyloirt 

lncTa!- ( WitO *>lutlou4. WOPA 

HliritilJ llilitk (r 111.- I'.-' di-il 1 1 ""^ll'l l-..,ilj"i.l .1- :cilk[3 

beitet nor won* than -my of the siure otchuima wbicli live In 
be rung upon Uic thcuilcal bodlea atjawful lii Uie hmuds of pbow 

It rctubida one of a remark we onee heard mad* on taking n 

kuow led* About. " IE yml vi-1i [u Ii>' If. UHil nn* grain of citric s 
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1 EXHIBITION OP THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

e early days of photography, the exhibitions of this 
r had much more interest, for the scientific photo- 
*r, than they possess now. This was in a great 
fe owiflg to the uncertainty with which experimenters 
d, — no process being then known which nad all the 
ttei to enable the photographer to produce a~satisfac- 
icture. Collodion was in its infancy, and thus, as a 
[Hence, every photographer tried his own peculiar 
ess ; " and it was not until he had sent his pictures to 
dribition, that he was enabled to see whether the 
» of his own method were inferior, equal, or superior to 
>f others. As gradually the capabilities of collodion 
developed, a change has been perceptible in the 
iter of the exhibitions. Photographers now seem 
well satisfied of the superiority of that process, and 
suit is, that the majority of pictures exhibited are 
ton. The attention of photographers has thus been 
I from the chemical to the artistic department of the 
e; each photographer has endeavoured to surpass his 
titor in beauty of manipulation, which, combined with 
artistic talent in many instances, has given to photo- 
1c exhibitions more public interest ; for it is well 
l the public generally care little about this or that 
s, so long as they are presented with pictures that are 
sting or pretty. To this, then, we may attribute the 
advancement which has been made of late years in the 
c department of photography. Now we would not 
e moment attempt to underrate the great importance 
in connection with photography, for we arc convinced 
t will ultimately prove of such service to art, that it 
appear enthusiastic and Utopian to prophesy on the 
t. But at the same time we feel that our particular 
n is not so much the promotion of art, as the promo- 
f nhotography, — chemical photography, whereby we 
btain greater and more satisfactory results than we have 
to done. As we have on other occasions remarked, we 
t see that the society has done much for the advance- 
of the art, nor do we think that it is in its 
to do so ; but still the course which it at present 
s is the one least calculated to do this. For it will 
be seen from the foregoing, that with each succeeding 
tion there should be some change. Photography is 
g too rapid advances to allow of our pleading what 
one a twelvemonth ago, as a precedent for present 
. We have shown how the character of each exhibi- 
ts changed, until we have now only a repetition of pre- 
; exhibitions. The present course of exhibiting nothing 
retty pictures, is merely doing what any enterprising 
her could accomplish — it is, indeed, only acting as a 
rival publishing establishment, with all the advantages 
ng from an associated body of gentlemen. What we 
o see in such exhibitions is, not merely a great trading 
shment and gigantic advertising medium, but some 
it of scientific information in addition to all these 
pictures. How this can be done, will be seen with a 
oft reflection. There is no denying the fact, that the 
J has at its disposal means which might enable it to 
t specimens of all the discoveries, important or other- 
which are every week being made public. No private 
> could hope to accomplish this ; and therefore it is un- 
Wy a duty incumbent upon the society, if it has not 
ted from its avowed object, viz., the promotion of 



photography. As an instance in point, we may mention 
that there is a strange omission from the present collection — 
there is not a single impression of Mr. Fox Talbot's photo- 
glyphic process; although we have several by Mr. Paul 
Pretsch of an old process, which is confessedly inferior to 
Mr. Talbot's in its capabilities, and so near it in scientific 
principles as to be regarded by many as an infringement of 
that gentleman's patent : this, surely, should not be the 
case with a process, which promises one day to' be tho 
leading feature of photography. Photographers who vjsit 
these annual exhibitions should be assured that there is really 
something to be seen which would repay a visit. As to the 
scientific applications of photography it would be needless to 
recapitulate them here, as there is no science to which it 
cannot be applied in all the details of each branch. In these 
exhibitions, specimens of the application of the art to all 
the various sciences should be displayed. Astronomy, 
meteorology, chemistry, geology, optics, electricity, crystallo- 
graphy, botany, natural history, are all indebted to tliis 
wonderful art ; and, surely, specimens of such applications as 
these — pictures which show the ingenuity and power of the 
intellectual class of photographers — deserve some little 
space side by side with pictures which are, in fact, nothiug 
more than testimonies to the excellence of the optician, 
cabinet-maker, and collodion manufacturer, and whose only 
merit consists in being pretty. 

The exhibition opened to the public on Saturday last, 
the private view being held on the preceding day. Com- 
pared with the last exhibition, it is infinitely superior to 
it ; but compared with that held at the South Kensington 
museum, it is inferior both in quantity and quality. Per- 
haps nothing so forcibly illustrates our opening remarks 
on the neglect of scientific photography as the ease of M. 
Burnet, who has a series of pictures illustrative of new, 
and probably important processes — the "cuprotype" and 
41 uranium " processes. There is more real intellect required 
for the production of pictures of this kind than for all the other 
pictures in the exhibition put together. Number 384 is a 
specimen of the cuprotype process, no silver being employed. 
The photograph is not first-rate, but in it we see promise of 
future success. Numbers 385, 386, 387 are by the uranium 
process, and are admirable specimens of the capabilities of this 
new branch of printing. Number 388 is on a paper prepared 
by fluoride of uranium, and developed by ferri-cyanide of po- 
tassium ; it is a picture of a bas relief; in it there is almost 
everything that could be desired as far as regards the render- 
ing of half tints and clear detail : indeed, the whole of this 
series cannot prove otherwise than interesting to tho 
scientific photographer. For our own part, we would rather 
see these crude attempts than the whole room full of mere 
pretty pictures ; and more fully to show the justice of our 
preliminary remarks, we find these important prints huddled 
close to the ground in an out-of-the-way corner of one of 
the small rooms, and, what is worse still, without a 
single line of description in the catalogue. So that, unless 
tho spectator has unusually sharp eye-sight, he would in all 
probability miss seeing them, and the casual visitor would 
only pass them by as very bad pictures, never for a moment 
reflecting on the importance of such discoveries as these 
to future photography. 

The leading pictures in the collection are the reproduction 
of the cartoons of Raffaelle at Hampton Court, by Caldesi 
and Montecchi, and by C. Thurston Thompson, for the 
department of science and art at South Kensington. The 
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thanks of the photographic and artistic world are due to 
the former gentlemen for the enterprising manner in which 
they have placed before us such an excellent series of the 
reproductions of great masters, both ancient and modern. 

We understand that this undertaking has for many 
years been a long-cherished idea of this firm, and it 
has only been by great perseverance that they have over- 
come obstacles which seemed almost insurmountable. In 
their first application to her Majesty's government — which took 
place six years ago — for permission to copy these great works, 
they were not successful, as the government of the day was 
afraid that, in the removal necessary for photographic copying, 
they might possibly get so damaged as to deteriorate their 
value, which, we need hardly say, would be a national loss. 
However, they pushed their suit with succeeding govern- 
ments, and the result is the series before us. We may 
mention incidentally that, in the necessary removal of these 
cartoons, happily they did not receive the slightest injury. 
But the preservation of the originals will be a matter of less 
actual importance now we have such admirable transcripts 
as these. No doubt her Majesty's government were 
induced the more readily to grant permission to photograph 
these cartoons, from the very importance of the subject, 
because it must be apparent to everybody, that the object 
to be gained was in every way worth the risk incurred in 
copying the cartoons, as the originals are in a most dilapi- 
dated state. They were cut in several places as guides 
for the Flemish weavers, and afterwards pasted together ; 
but owing to their great age they are gradually becoming 
more indistinct; so much so that they are now to be 
placed under glass, from which they cannot in future 
03 removed. When works of such importance are decay- 
ing, nothing could be more opportune than photography 
to redeem them from oblivion, with a fidelity far beyond 
any other mode of transcription. Perhaps there is 
scarcely any set of pictures so well known, and yet, 
at the same time, in such request. There have been 
copies innumerable taken of these cartoons, from the 
plain wood engraving, and cheap coloured lithograph, 
which have adorned the walls of the village school; or 
the still more elaborate etchings which are used to illustrate 
the " Diamond Testament." Who does not remember the 
picture of " Paul preaching at Athens," or " Our Saviour's 
Charge to Peter," or " The Miraculous Draught " ? We 
should think that there is scarcely a reader of the " Photo- 
graphic News " who is not acquainted with these pictures. 
They have been engraved many times ; but the engravings 
will by no means bear comparison with the photographic 
copies. 

We might enter at length into the comparative merits of 
engraving and photography ; but that would demand more 
space than we have at command: however, we shall in a 
future number revert to the question. The whole series of 
photographs is much more interesting to us than the great 
faded originals ; for, by means of photography, we have them 
reluced to a plain black and white tint, whereas, in the 
originals, there is such a feeble colouring, that it is rather 
p:\in ful than otherwise. Every one of these copies is 
distinct and clear ; and what in the originals appears misty 
and confused, is striking in these. There is a great nicety 
of half tint, which is more perceptible than in the case even 
of a highly-finished picture. This is attributable to the 
absence of that combination of colouring, which is often 
the picture-copyist's bane, as we pointed out in vol. i. p. CI. 
It would be almost superfluous to select any one of these 
pictures, as there is, so to speak, a photographic sameness in 
them. There appears a great uniformity in the negatives 
— a point of importance to those who are desirous of 
having a set of the seven, as it is at all times desirable 
to have the photographs of a series as much of a 
tint as possible. Of course the size of the photographs 
varies according to the proportions of the original cartoons. 
There are four sizes of cartoons : the largest is forty-four 
inches by twenty-eight inches. This is taken in two pieces, 



and joined in the middle. The joining is not perceptible, 
inasmuch as there arc several joinings in the originals 
which show strongly in the copies ; and, as we remarked 
before, the uniformity of the negatives as regards colour 
enables the mounter to join them in such a manner as to 
render it impossible, except upon close inspection, to detect 
the juncture. This is an important feature in all large 
photographs where joinings have to be made. 

To artists and connoisseurs, perhaps, the most interesting 
thing will be the studies of the principal heads and figures 
in the cartoons. For the use of those who may wish to 
study the forms of Raphael in detail, and to art collectors, 
these will prove invaluable, as, by this means, they will be 
enabled to see in detail the important portions of these 
cartoons. It will be seen, on comparing the sizes, that 
these are on a large scale, and we may state that each head 
is about eighteen inches by fifteen, while the whole 
picture of the middle size, which is a large photograph, is 
only twenty-nine inches by eighteen. We have heard of an 
ecclesiastical dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church who 
is an eminent art connoisseur, and who has so studied the 
works of this great artist, that he can take a magnifying 
glass and go over one of his masterpieces, and point out 
where Raphael has laid on his brush, and where his pupils 
have painted. These studies would enable any such micro- 
scopic admirers of the great Italian to pursue ad libitum 
such observations. 

After the photographs of the Raffaelle Cartoons, perhaps 
the next most important picture in the collection is toe 
large view of the Crystal Palace by P. II. Delamotte (169). 
It is in three pieces, and is taken from the central nave. 
The effect is very fine, as there is great uniformity in the 
tone of the picture ; and the play of the shadows, as they 
appear here and there through the picture, is very pleasing; 
the detail of the foliage is also good. In some instances, 
however, the perspective is bad ; and the three pictures, • 
which are here united into one, should have been taken from 
the same spot, by merely rotating the camera on its axis, and 
not from different places. Had this been done, the effect 
would have been perfect. One thing we particularly admire 
in connection with this picture, is, the candour with which 
the photographer states all the means employed to obtain 
such a pleasing result. The names of the manufacturer of the 
collodion, and the maker of the lens, are here made as pro- 
minent as that of the manipulator. We should like to see 
this plan adopted in all cases, as very valuable information 
would frequently be thereby afforded. 

(To be continued.) 



THE MOLECULAR ACTION OF CRYSTALLINE 

PARTICLES* 

BY DR. A. WELLEU. 

A few days' stay at the convent of St. Bernard gave me an 
opportunity of repeating the observation on the clouds as men- 
tioned by I)e Saussure, which may be also made at this season 
on our London fogs : globules of various sizes in these circum- 
stances are frequently discerned by the naked eye floating 
in all directions. I have endeavoured to ascertain their 
vesicular structure, but have been unable to do so fro© 
direct observations. It is frequently a most difficult point, 
in microscopic investigation, to decide upon the existence of 
a thin transparent membrane ; it is still more so to pro* 
nounce upon the vesicular or spherular structure of globule* 
in constant agitation; and I believe that if minute spheruks 
and vesicles could be mixed together, we do not possess 
any means at present of distinguishing them. I ha TC 
never been able to detect that appearance of bursting of 
the globules mentioned by De Saussure, but sometimes, 
when the agitation of the air is slight, two of the larger 
globules may be seen floating towards each other, and after- 
wards disappearing suddenly, which may be explained, if * e 

* Continued from page 807. 
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mit that this bursting is caused by the union of the two 
berules into one, which is too heavy to remain any longer in 
^pension, and whose rapid decomposition conceals it from 
b sight. There may be urged as objections to the vesicular 
eory that, if the pellicle became extremely thin, the vesicle 
raid no longer be perceived any more than the apex of 
air bubble Defore bursting, or the central black spot of a 
stem of Newton's coloured rings. It will be seen below, 
at the globules of vapour possess the power of depositing 
emselves in a crystalline form, which requires a tranquil 
position of particles, such as could scarcely be deemed 
sable if the air contained in each had to escape at the 
anient of its crystallisation. I have endeavoured to fix 
e globules of water on glass and other substances, so as to 
i enabled to submit them to microscopic inspection ; but, 
om their volatile nature and other causes, I have not sue- 
eded : however, it is easy to da so with almost an v other 
datile substance ; and I have examined several in this way 
ithout detecting the slightest appearance of a vesicular 
ructure. Mercury is deposited under the form of globular 
irticles, with a metallic lustre, whose diameter is l*500tb of 
millimetre in which I have never detected any internal 
uity by the most careful examination. Flour of sulphur 
found to consist of solid globules, several of which adhere 
)gether ; when acted upon by a gentle solvent their external 
ortion is dissolved, and there remains a regular octahedron. 
jq interesting experiment may be made on the fumes of 
il-ammoniac, which appears whenever muriatic acid and 
mmonia are brought together. Two small phials, each con- 
lining one of these substances, are covered by an inverted 
ambler ; above the surface of the acid are seen, at a short 
istance, the fumes of the salt, which, at the end of a few 
oon, are found to be condensed into a thin snowy 
efficle, completely obstructing the mouth of the bottle. This 
trtition is so delicate, that the slightest agitation will 
anse it to fall into the liquid. In all these cases it 
) found, that the fumes possess the power of remaining 
upended a greater length of time than would be 
xpected from the difference of their specific gravity 
rith that of air, which is also the case with the fumes of 
ther substances, and smoke in particular. This can only 
e accounted for by the continual state of agitation of the 
ir, even within an enclosed space, and by the elasticity of 
be solid and liquid particles. In the case of solid particles 
his can be readily admitted, but with regard to liquid 
itoboles, there is probably some action similar to that which 
ikes place on the impinging of solid clastic balls, which, after 
•ecoming flattened, rebound on account of their tendency to 
ecover their original shape. The causes which act in fixing 
ifferent vapours and fumes are the same as those which 
£termine the precipitation of solid particles in solution; 
och as, for instance, sharp points of any kind, minute 
laments, and, more especially, the existence of a crystalline 
article to act as a nucleus. Non-conducting substances, as 
'oollen cloth, the nap of a hat, the web of a spider, &c, arc 
Drered with aqueous globules when no rain has fallen, and 
r hen polished surfaces near present no such deposition. 
Having now shown the existence of a crystalline power in 
apouiB, we shall proceed to prove the influence of a force 
arch disturbs the equilibrium in the same manner as in the 
dine solutions above mentioned. The friction of a solid 
ody on glass will leave traces which are invisible until 
reathed upon. Many bodies possess this property, but the 
mineral steatites or soapstone produces the effect better than 
ay other I know. A considerable degree of friction may 
b used over the traces thus produced by steatites, without 
fccting the appearance of the traces when breathed upon 
yeatedly. The glass may even be heated considerably 
ithout affecting them. By examining with the microscope 
le parts which have been traced upon by steatite, we are 
o&bb any more than with the naked eye to detect any 
aterial cause for the deposition of vapours in these places, 
5 it probably depends upon the transparency of the mineral 
hich, being so attenuated, is unable to affect the rays of 



light. When the traces have been brought out by breathing 
upon them, they must be covered by another piece of class, 
which impedes the evaporation of the water, and allows 
them to be submitted to the microscope. The parts un- 
touched by the steatite present the appearances that have 
been already mentioned. On the lines created by the 
mineral the drops of water are differently disposed, their 
long diameters being parallel to the direction of the lines. 
These minute drops very much resemble the globules of gas 
deposited from a liquid; the only difference between the 
two consisting in the deviation from the globular form in 
the liquid traces, which evidently arises from the power 
which the water possesses in wetting the glass. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the secondary cause of these images is, 
a difference in the position of the minute drops of water, 
reflecting the light differently from the other drops which 
are irregularly disposed on the other parts of the glass. 
There exists another method of fixing vapours which has 
been long known, and to which, I believe, attention was 
first directed by Professor Draper. It consists merely in 
placing a body upon a plain surface, such as that of a 
metallic speculum, or even of glass ; after a short time it is 
found that simple contact such as this has caused some 
molecular action, as the spot occupied by the object will 
become apparent by breathing on it in the same way as with 
the images of a steatite. This observation is the more 
interesting, as it serves as a connecting link between the 
effects of mechanical power, ' and those 'caused by other 
agents. The experiments of Mr. Hunt have shown the 
influence of heat in causing the fixation of vapours. An 
image of this sort formed on glass by the breath, when 
examined under the microscope, presents exactly the same 
appearance as that formed by steatite. The same difficulty 
is experienced in bringing out, by means of mercurial 
vapours, the thermographic images on glass, as is found with 
the traces of steatite, which possess, in a very slight degree, 
the power of fixing mercurial vapours. It appears, there- 
fore, that the power that water has of wetting glass, causes 
it to have a greater tendency to deposit than mercury, which 
does not wet glass. The cause of the production of thermo- 
graphic images is evidently similar to that which causes the 
deposition of a solid body from the solution. 

(To be continued,) 



OF THE CHEMICAL INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON 

CERTAIN BODIES. 

BY M. B. CHBVREUL, 

The following was read at a recent meeting of the Academic 
des Sciences by one of its most distinguished members — M. 
Chevreul : — 

The numerous researches which have been made into the 
action of light on substances, from a chemical point of view, 
have induced me to think that a note added to the last two 
papers of M. Niepce de St. Victor, for the purpose of 
establishing that which is new, and pointing out the question 
to which they lead, would not be wanting in interest. 

It is important, first of all, to signalise two circumstances 
in the chemical action of the light; 1. that when, acting 
alone, it decomposes a body or operates the combination of two 
bodies ; 2. that, when it acts concurrently with a body on a 
complex body. This distinction is perfectly justified by the 
following facts : — 

Of light acting alone, cither to decompose a body, or to 
combine two bodies, 

1 . Auric acid exposed to light in a vacuum is reduced to 
gold and oxygen gas. 

2. Prussian blue, under the same circumstances, loses its 
blue colour in losing its cyanogen ; but the separation of the 
cyanogen is not complete, like that of the oxygen from the 
auric acid. However this may be, the light acts in these 
two cases, as a reagent in eliminating the electro-negative 
from the electro-positive body. 
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3. The light of the sun determines the instantaneous 
union of chlorine with hydrogen. 

Light acts roiirrtrreiitfy with a hotly on a complex Imdy. 

If, relying on previous statements, wo adopted the 
generally received iijiininii, that light alone ^iilhces to altera 
great number of coloured substances, notably a great many 
of those stuffs which are dyed, wo should deceive ourselves 
greatly; for the researches which have occupied ma more 
than ten years, and the results oi" which are recorded in the 
Memoirt* de. VA'-tulnu'u , i neon test ably prove that the greater 
part of the alterations of which I speak arise, not from the 
aclinu of the lie,hi alem.*, but from tin* simultaneous action 
of light, oxygen, and thi? vapour of the: atmosphere, in such a 
way tliat dyed stuff, alterable in the air under the influence 
of the aun, would imt have altered in the same time if it had 
been exposed, on"the one hand, to the air in a dark place, 
or, on the other hand, in the luminous vacuum. 

1. (a) Archil, turmeric, unatto, &c, &o., resist the action 
or the light in a vacuum : 

(h) They resist the air in obscurity: 

(c) But they are altered if, exposed to the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, they receive at the same time the action of the 
light. 

2. Colourless organic matters, under circumstances in 
which coloured organic matters change, do not resist the 
cattses of the alteration of the latter. 1 may cite, in support 
of this, the example of the destruction of the gelatine size of 
the paper, mentioned by ine in 1807, and again by M. 
NiSpcc de St. Victor, in his last paper a/"''7">* of the starch 
size, a destruction which is much more rapid than that of the 
gelatine. 

I have found that, under the influence of light, cotton 
enclosed in confined air with baryta water, though not 
in contact, changed with the production of carbonic acid 
gas. 

Chlorine water tised in blenching attacks colourless as well 
as coloured substances, and, for this reason, I havo regarded 
bleaching dih"creiitly to what it had Imvii previously. 

3. I demon at rated the influence which the stuff exercises 
on the stahilitv of dincrunt colouring principles therein 
fixed. 

Anatto is more stable on cotton and silk than it is on 

Archil is more stable on silk than it is on wool and 
cotton. 

Stdpho-indigotie acid is more stable on silk than on wool 
and cotton. 

In dry air, on tho contrary, indigo 
than on silk. 

I have verified tho effect of a ser 
influence of the light on a body i 
have shown how the intervention 
the action of tho light on coloured objects. I may 
tion here the following experiment : — A white design 
on the bonier of a curtain, the ground being of indigo, 
allowed the light to nasi through it, anil, consequently, 
with tho oxygen of the atmosphere, to reproduce itself 
hy eating into the indigo colour of the curtain, while the 
coloured ground of the border prevented tin: transmission 
of white light, and thus preserved the colour of the part of 
the curtain immediately beneath it. 

I recall this example, because the result of the experiment 
was laid before the Academy on tho 2nd of January, 1m:17, 
that is to say, before Ilaguerre communicated to the Aca- 
demy, through Arago, the photographic pivcesses he published 
under the joint names of himsi It' and Nice'phore Niepce. I 
may mention an example of a similar kind, which has been 
communicated to me by JI. Hi rlemont, fommaual imtitntetir 
at Geiitilly. A document printed in a bistro colour ou n 
white ground chanced to ba exposed to the light, having 
beneath it a rose- coloured paper. That which happened in 
experiment was repeated in this instance with perfect 



lore stable on wool 

in preventing the 
aed to the nir. I 
i glass weakened 



distinct u ess. It is evident that the document 
acted the part of the negative of which we hear 



this c 






ment published on the 2nd of January, 1837, which led 
to show that in the process of M. Nicephore Niepce, in wb 
a metallic plate covered with a layer of bitumen of Ju 
received the contact of the light in a camera, the ini. 
developed is an effect that the oxygen of the atmoeph 
exercises, under the influence of light, on bitumen. In c- 
sequence of this action, the inflated bitumen having beet 
insoluble, it is possible, by mt-ausof solvents, such as napht 
oil of lavender, &c, to remove from the plate the nou-in 
latcd bitumen, and thus obtain the imago traced in insolu 
bitumen. 

According to the preceding, two classes of pbenomi 
are produced by light alone, or with its assistance, in 
actions that we term chemical. 

1. It acts alone, and produces in the vacuum eithe 
radical decomposition like that of auric acid, or partial as 
the case of the Prussian blue, or a combination likethv 
chlorine with hydrogen, 

2. It acts on one or several bodies with the assistance -c 

C; for example, with that of gaseous oxygen, or dry- 
aid coloured substances. 

(To be continual.) 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTOGRAPH I 
POSITIVE PROOFS." 



so— (con fin uetl). 

Of the Influence of the Strength of the H<ith—(coxtinud).- 
When tho nitrate is mixed with the chloride, the effect o 
the rays is no longer the same. Tho first of these salt, 
retards, in fact, the action on the second, which e\j kiiu- iL 
retardation in the appearance of the proof; but, beside* th 
chloride, which reduces itself, it forms immediately a tun 
quantity that the light may attack, because before, in tin 
condition of a nitrate, it occupied a proper place, and, con- 
sequently, now in the state of chloride it is not yet covers 
by a film of reduced silver ; hence, in a given thi cknes, then 
is a greater quantity of chloride of silver, conaeqnentlj u 
reduced silver, and, cousi-qiieuily, a greater intensity. 

Beyond this, in the case of albumenised papers, am'tliu 
cause intervenes ; the albuminate of silver, which *!* 
possesses the property of being impressionable under tin 
luminous action, brings to the ensemble the vigour aw 
colouring which characterise it. 

It does not follow from this that a sheet of paper imprcj* 
uated with nitrate of silver alone — an all.iuuicniseJ --If." 
especially — cannot give a proof. We will take this fact m 
consideration when we come to the subject of iiiBiilatiuii. 

This first fact established, let as consider the red coltwrini 
that proofs present, with the greater intensity in prooQrUM 
as the quantity of silver they contain is less. Our yd 
ceding researches on the action of the sizings, will asusl "■' 
in explaining this. 

We have shown that the more abundant the sizing, l 1 " 1 ' 
portionaily to a quantity of silver, the redder the piwl 
Now these two elements — silver and .-ize — being lii'Miipli' '■ 
the presence of each other, the size being augmented, or l'j ! 
silver diminished, the result will be evidently the same. 1\| 
had on our first sheet a certain quantity of size, plus (H'» 
grammes of silver; on the third we had the tame quaati'-J ° 
size, plus 0'87ti grammes of silver, almost double the fun" 1 ' 
quantity. In the first, what happened? The greaUf l*"" 
of the silver combined with the size, and, consequent!*, I' 1 
proof assumed the tune with which we are familiar ; in '"' 
third, on the contrary, the silver being in too great shun 
dance fur the size present to be able to satisfy the coral*"* 1 
tion, the result was a certain quantity of uncombiiied ^ lv ■■ 
which communicate- 1 to the fii.»v ■■■'•/■' a little of the black tw 
which characterises proofs obtained on paper without aif- 

Let us recall horo that these results agree with thst*' 

• Cunlloueil ftffin p. M(. 
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hate already established for the variation in the quantities 
of chloride. We have demonstrated, in fact, that, in a given 
paper, the less chloride there was (within a certain limit) the 
reader the proof; and that when the proportion was aug- 
mented, the proof was more coloured, but quitted the red 
tones to assume black and opaque tones. Now, the richer a 
sheet is in salt, the richer it becomes in chloride by sensi- 
tising. 

Thus, in this case also, one cannot advise one strength rather 
than another; one can only point out a medium — 15 per 
cent. ; but one may state, in an absolute manner, the influence 
which a greater or less richness of the silver bath will exer- 
cise. For soft negatives, giving habitually veiled positives, 
the hath ought to be more concentrated; for negatives 
furnishing vivid contrasts, it ought, on the contrary, to be 
more feeble. It is a sort of photographic palette in the 
hands of the artist ; it is for him to know how to employ 
the tones, according to the exigencies of his negative. 

The results we have announced will maintain themselves 
in a constant manner if the silver bath prepared in the given 
conditions be retained at a constant richness. But all 
photographers know with what rapidity the value of the 
paper prepared successively on the same bath decreases, and 
all have seen that this rapid decrease arose, in great part at 
least, from a diminution of this richness. 

Analysis fully confirms this view, and shows that, in pre- 
paring even a limited number of sheets in the same bath, the 
lath is not deprived merely of a quantity of silver propor- 
tionate to that of the vanished liquid, but of a quantity 
much more considerable. 

When a sheet is placed on the bath, the nitrate that this 
contains finds itself in presence of three distinct elements : — 
the fibre of the paper itself, the salt previously introduced 
into it, and the size with which it is covered. Let us 
examine in succession the influence of each of these elements ; 
sad let us mention, now, that the results we are about to 
announce — general in their principle, the impoverishment of 
fle bothy become variable m their relative proportions 
according to the nature of the product employed, and cannot, 
consequently, be explained in absolute values. 

In all the assays which follow — and to put ourselves in as 
general a position as possible, we employed papers of the same 
ttake— we ascertained that a salted and albumenised sheet 
ef paper measuring 44 x 57, submitted to a bath of 15 per 
fcnt, formed of 100 cubic centimdtres only, took up only 8 
tthic centimetres of liquid on an average, and 3*76 grammes 
of nitrate of silver. Now, according to the strength of the 
tota, these 8 cubic centimetres ought to have contained only 
110 gramme of nitrate of silver; then 376 - 1-20 = 2*56 
grammes, have been taken from the remaining liquid, and this, 
Jwrioasly formed of 100 cubic centimetres of water and 15 
grammes of silver, is now formed of 92 cubic centimetres of 
iter and 11*24 grammes of nitrate, or, in other words, its 

richness has descended from 1 5 per cent, to 



11-24 x 100 

\)2 



= 12-2 



percent. 

The rapid impoverishment of the bath is thus made evi- 
jknt, since one sheet alone of ordinary paper . suffices to 
"*er it from a bath of 15 per cent, to one of 12*2 per cent. 

(To be continued.) 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN CHINA. 

The old adage that u there is many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
^*lip" has been unpleasantly realised in the case of Mr. R. 
jfaruon. This gentleman was attached to Lord Elgin's 
^baay in China, and under circumstances of great diffi- 
**%— such as deteriorated chemicals, intense heat — the 
jtariaometer marking, in the coolest place that could be found, 
*> degrees — ho had obtained a number of interesting pho- 
tographic negatives. Among these were included a general 
^ of Tien-tsin, taken from the upper story of a temple ; 
Jj*wa of the river and the entrance to the grand canal ; of 
"* JoBs-House, which was the residence of the English and 



French embassies ; as well as of the building in which the 
treaties were signed, called u The Temple of the Winds." 
It will be seen that all these are subjects of great interest to 
the public, and it is with regret, therefore, that we announce 
that all these negatives, together with many others, were 
destroyed by an accident that befell a part of the ambassa- 
dorial baggage. 

It is possible that by a little manoeuvring pictures may still 
be obtained from some of these negatives; and, indeed, we 
have seen one, " The imperial commissioners, Kweiliang and 
Hwashana," which, though it shows signs of having been 
"touched," which are visible enough to the eye of a 
photographer, is a photograph of great merit, the faces 
being alive with expression, and possessing an individuality 
which at once stamps them as portraits. 

There was one peculiar dftiiculty which Mr. Morrison had 
to encounter beyond those we liave mentioned, and which 
was not incident on the deterioration of the chemicals, and 
this arose from the variableness in the quality of the light ; 
the actinic rays, which were strong enough to give a good 
picture in a given time under certain circumstances, being 
so much strengthened or weakened in tho short time neces- 
sary for preparing another plate, that ho frequently found 
that the second picture was under or over exposed, and 
this notwithstanding that all the other conditions were 
precisely the same. 



Critical llofrccs. 

— ♦— 

Curiosities of Science. By J. Timbs. London: Kent & Co. 

We think that nobody will be inclined to disagree with us 
when we say, that if there is anything which is " not gener- 
ally known," Mr. Timbs is the gentleman to whom we can 
refer, with all confidence, for an explanation of it — inasmuch 
as he has apparently made it a life study to acquire that know- 
ledge of incidents and facts which are not patent to the world. 
The arduous task of obtaining correct information respect- 
ing common errors, is one which requires no little amount of 
tact and observation. It would be difficult to mention any 
one who is so capable of following this pursuit as the author 
of " Curiosities of Science." Mr. Timbs seems to be a kind 
of standard reference library, with catalogue included, to 
which wo may go and gather old facts and forgotten 
truths. A fact is stated in a terse, laconic, and concise 
manner, yet, at the same time, sufficiently copious to treat 
the subject fairly. Some facts, related by him in a para- 
graph, we have seen spun out by others to a small book ; 
yet, amid all tho redundancy of language used, it has failed 
to give as clear a definition of what was attempted to be ex- 
plained as we have here in a few lines. This work is one which 
the scientific reader will hail with delight, for here he will find 
many important facts which he may have forgotten ; and cer- 
tainly not one of the least important branches of knowledge is 
the retention of what we have read, if we are not possessed of 
good memories, or, at least, a common-place book which 
sliall assist in recalling forgotten facts. This book cannot 
fail to be of the greatest value to a scientific reader; 
but valuable as it may be to that class of readers, it will 
be equally, if not more so, to those ignorant of more 
than the first principles of science : since the information 
here selected is not merely abstruse reasoning or dry facts, 
but is frequently interspersed with many interesting and 
instructive anecdotes. Of course the part of the work 
which most nearly concerns us is the photographic portion, 
and we are sorry that, in this department, there is such com- 
parative paucity ; for it must be apparent, that within the last 
few years a number of new and highly important facts 
liave been bronght to light in connection with photogra- 
phy which ought to have found a place in this volume. 
\Ve do not write these remarks in any hypercritical spirit. 
We do not wish to see a history of photography inserted, 
because that would not be in keeping with the plan of the 
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author. What we wish is, that some of the more important 
facts connected with the heliographic art should find a 
place here. It will be seen by the most unobservant 
that, in the present state of scientific advancement, there 
are many important facts daily coming to light, and, 
thus discretion would be required to see that the selection 
should be one which would not only be scientifically, but 
also generally interesting. In the former the author has 
succeeded admirably, and, at the same time, he has 
not been unmindful in the latter. The extract on " The 
Art of Observation," from the North British Review, 
strikes us as being a fair exemplification of the talent of 
selection which Mr. Tlinbs displays to the fullest extent. It 
says: — "To observe properly, in the very simplest of the 
physical sciences, requires a long and severe training. Xo 
one knows this so well as the great discoverer, Faraday, 
who once said, that he always doubted his own observations. 
Mitacherlick, on one occasion, remarked to a man of science, 
that it took fourteen years to discover and establish a single 
new fact in chemistry. An enthusiastic student one day 
betook himself to Baron Cuvier, with the exhibition of a 
new organ — a muscle, which he supposed himself to have 
discovered in the body of some living creature or other ; but 
the experienced and sagacious naturalist kindly bade the 
young man return to him with the same discovery in six 
months. The Baron would not even listen to the student's 
demonstration, nor examine his dissection, till the eager and 
youthful discoverer had hung over the object of inquiry for 
half a year, and yet that object was a mere thing of the 
senses. " Would that some of our enthusiastic new process 
discoverers had been brought up in this school! 



$t$50ira on (Colcrurwcj |)lwtogni})bs. 

-- ♦ — 

COLOURING POSITIVES ON GLASS — (continued.) 

Landscape Backgrounds. — The natural background of the 
photograph should be of a similar gray to that described in 
our last lesson. If it be too dark, it is difficult to cover 
evenly and smoothly with blue so as to secure a clear, bright 
sky ; and if it be too light, the landscape will be flat and 
tame. To explain the last remark, we may here state, that 
all the shadows in the landscape are obtained by leaving un- 
touched the dark gray of the background, the lights and 
half lights being painted on. 

Some knowledge of drawing is absolutely necessary for 
success here ; for although any elaborate attempt at design 
or composition would be out of place, yet, as distance and 
foreground must be indicated by some find of form, and as 
clouds, even, must have some shape, a little skill in drawing, 
however slight, is necessary as a preliminary acquisition. 
Unless a large extent of background is to be covered, very 
little need be attempted beyond a sky ; but let it be re- 
membered that the proximity of blue is rarely favourable to 
any complexion but a very fair one. If a landscape back- 
ground be desired where the sitter lias a sallow complexion, 
the general tone of the sky may be kept somewhat gray 
and cloudy, a little bright blue only breaking in at the 
zenith. 

It is impossible to give any very detailed directions as to 
the effects to be produced, so much depends on the picture 
to be coloured, and on the taste of the artist. We can only 
give here, as we have done before, one illustration which will 
serve as a general indication of the method to be pursued. 
We will suppose a landscape with evening sky and glowing 
sunset is to be attempted. Commence at the horizon, making 
it about one-third from* the bottom of the plate. The tint 
labelled " horizon " must be used to trace the distant outline 
of the landscape, which should be of an irregular, undulat- 
ing character ; a few streaks of this tint intermingled with 
carmine, or carmine and flesh colour, form the lower part of 
the sky. A good effect is often produced by thus repeating 
the flesh tint jn the background ; but remember that the 



tint in the background should never be so pure or brilli 
as that in the face. These colours may merge into vari 
tints of blue, lavender, or gray, and these again int 
bright, clear sky-blue. The sky may be broken with cloi 
according to the fancy of the colorist, whose taste n 
also decide their colour, size, and shape. It must be 
membered, however, that, whatever be their colour, t 
must be something more than flat patches ; they m 
possess light and shadow to give them relief and form. Sc 
colorists leave spaces untouched by the blue, in which 
clouds are subsequently coloured. We find it a simpler p] 
and one presenting no difficulties of manipulation, to col 
them upon the blue without leaving such spaces. * 
lighted edge may be well defined with " silver gray ;" 
edge should not be smooth or soft, but generally someve 
ragged or abrupt, and should sometimes have an irregu 
fleecy effect. For the shadowed portion use dark gray 
dark gray and lavender, into which the blue of the sky r 
gradually merge, which will give a partially transnttr 
vapoury effect ; unless some care be taken to produce t 
effect, the clouds may easily be made to look like so ma 
irregular-shaped pieces of rock jutting out from the nk 
The clouds near the horizon, in the sky we are describinj 
should be of a warmer tint, using flesh tints, or those mixe 
with yellow for the lights, and warm gray and purple fo 
the shadows. 

The extreme distance of the landscape where it joins th* 
horizon, may be coloured with a bluish gray, or with tin 
bluish green tint labelled " distance," warmer greens, browns, 
and yellows being used as the landscape advances toward* 
the foreground, to which, of course, more marked definition 
of form will be given. Very sharp or detailed drawing, 
however, is not required in any portion of a background, as 
even the most advancing points are supposed to be some 
distance behind the figure, and general effects rather than 
definite forms are required, the idea of distance and atmo- 
sphere as much as possible pervading the whole. If a large 
space of background is to be covered, some variety of form 
and colour should be attempted. Water may be coloured 
with dark blue, the light on its surface with white or silver 
gray. 

The colorist ambitious of producing architectural effects, 
as columns, balustrades, &c, may easily do so, if he poaea 
sufficient skill in drawing, by using light grays or browns, 
or these with a little yellow, for the lights and half lights, 
leaving the plate untouched for the deep shadows. Let him 
be careful, however, to preserve some keeping in his effects, 
and see that, in colouring a column, for instance, his base, 
shaft, and capital belong to each other. Drapery may be 
managed in the same way, taking care that the drawing of 
the, folds resembles as nearly as possible that of the fabric to 
be imitated. As we have before stated, however, as a 
general rule, a more simple and chaste effect is obtained by 
avoiding the crowding into the background of objects having 
no connection with the subject. 

(To be continued.) 



IJfrotofrapJrix Cjjtmistrjr. 

organic chemistry — (continued). 

Among organic bodies is one which is of very great interest 
to photographers, and is likely to retain its importance in 
their estimation, in spite of all the various substances that 
are proposed as substitutes for it ; this substance is albumen- 
At ordinary temperatures it is soluble in water, but if |J* 
temperature be increased to about 150° it becomes a solid; 
and this change may likewise be produced without the #" 
of heat by the action of alcohol, creosote, and the greats 
part of the acids and the metallic salts. This property h** 
induced some photographers to employ it in the prepara* 10 ! 
of plates for photographic purposes, &c, to which we &w 
refer more in detail in a future number. 
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CHEMICAL MANIPULATIONS. 

The principal chemical manipulations in photography 
are comprised in dissolving, filtering, and crystallising, 
In all these operations it is advisable, as far as possible, 
to employ utensils made of glass or porcelain ; the greater 
number of substances used in the laboratory containing 
free acids, or metals in solution, which would either attack 
metal vessels, or be themselves contaminated. Gutta percha 
Teasels are available for many of these operations, but 
they have the drawbacks of being altered in shape by 
beat, of being acted upon, and even dissolved, by essences, 
and moreover, from being badly prepared, or subjected 
to a too prolonged desiccation, they become brittle, or other- 
wise unfit for use. The number of utensils that are abso- 
lutely indispensable to the carrying out of these manipula- 
tions is not large ; a few funnels of different sizes, some flat- 
bottomed glasses for precipitating, some stoppered bottles 
for holding solutions, some dishes or basins, and some small 
porcelain capsules. 

Of Solutions. — That which is generally understood by the 
expression to dissolve a body is, the causing it to disappear 
in a liquid which does not alter its chemical composition. 
For example, sugar is a solid which" dissolves in water, and 
communicates to the water a sweet taste ; but though the 
sugar has become invisible it is present, unaltered, in the 

Slid, as may readily be proved by evaporating this liquid, 
en the sugar will be found left in the form of crystal*. 
Water also dissolves nitric acid, which is a liquid, and 
hydrochloric acid, which is of a gaseous nature, to form 
homogeneous liquids, which have the properties of the bodies 
it holds in solution. 

When a liquid has dissolved as great a portion of any 
substance as it is capable of dissolving, it is said to be satu- 
rated, that is to say, that if the saturating substance were 
suffered to remain in the water for any length of time, no 
more of it would be dissolved. Generally, a liquid possesses 
a greater capacity for dissolving substances when heated 
than when cold ; it also saturates itself with greater rapidity. 
Filtration. — When a body is partially dissolved, it is often 
advisable to filter the solution to separate substances in 
suspension; it is thus rendered perfectly clear, the undis- 
*wed particles being held back by the paper of which the 
filter ia composed, this paper being what is usually termed 
Wottingpaper, that is, paper which has been made without size, 
flus paper is of different colours, and may, any of it, be em- 
ployed in filtering ; but we advise the use of the white only, 
that being made of cleaner materials than the coloured papers. 
The mode of making these filters is easy enough. Take a 
«qaare or round piece of blotting paper, fold it in half, and, 
then in half again, the lines of the fold passing through the 
centre of the paper. Upon now opening the folded paper so 
that three thicknesses come on the one side, and one on the 
other, a cone-shaped filter will bo obtained. This is then 
Placed in the funnel, the sides pressed closely together, and 
the liquid poured in. There are other methods of making 
filters, but the above will generally be found effectual ; but 
*& cases where the paper would be attacked by the liquid 
Badergoing the process of filtration, as, for instance, in 
filtering nitric acid, in this case it is necessary to substitute 
a bit of tow, or a pellet of asbestos, which is pushed lightly 
l &to the neck of the funnel. 

(To be continued.) 
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Amber. — A fossil substance, which has many of the 
characters of a resin. It is a light yellow transparent sub- 
8t *nce, of a slightly greater density than water. It has the 
Property of becoming very electrical by friction. Amber 
insists of a mixture of several resinous bodies. It has been 
J} 8 *! in photography for the purpose of preparing a varnish 
,.* Negatives ; but it is not of much value owing to its 
Ability to scratch. The mode of preparing amber varnish 



has been fully described in the " Photographic News," 
vol. i. p. H4. 

Ambrotype. — A name given in America to positives 
on glass, .or other transparent medium, in which the whites 
are composed of the metallic deposit, and the dark parts are 
obtained by placing black varnish, or other substance, 
behind the picture. 

Ammonia. — An alkali, which is gaseous in its uncombined 
state, and is combined of 3 equivalents of hydrogen and 1 
of nitrogen. It is often called volatile alkali. It possesses 
great pungency and powerful alkaline properties. Water 
readily absorbs about 500 times its volume, and in this state 
forms strong liquid ammonia, which, when much more 
diluted, is popularly known as spirits of hartshorn. As 
usually met with, in the form of a crystalline whitish mass, 
commonly called smelling salts, it is combined with carbonic 
acid and water, forming a sesqui- carbonate of ammonia. It 
is easily recognised by its pungent odour, changing vegetable 
blues into green, and by producing dense white fumes when 
brought in contact with the vapour of hydrochloric acid. 
Ammonia enters largely into the photographic processes. 
In the daguerreotype process it is exceedingly useful — in a 
diluted state (say 1 part liquid ammonia to 18 of water) for 
cleaning the plate. Ammonia, in combination with various 
salts of iron, silver, &c, has been employed for paper and 
glass photographs. Ammonia readily dissolves chloride of 
silver ; it has, therefore, been proposed by Le Gray for fixing 
positive proofs. He states that very agreeable red tints may 
be thus obtained, and these may be brought back to the 
black colour by gallic acid, and then fixed definitely by 
washing the proof in several waters. 

Ammonio-citrate of Iron. — A combination of citric 
acid and ammonia with iron, &c. It is obtained by dis- 
solving pure iron filings in citrate of ammonia. When the 
filings are reduced to one-half, add a little water ; filter and 
evaporate to dryness. Papers washed with this compound, 
and developed with various re-agents, are of great sensibility, 
and give pictures of great depth and sharpness, but they 
often spontaneously darken, and become eventually obli- 
terated. 

Ammoxio-xitrate of Irox. — Iron in combination with 
ammonia and nitric acid — little used in the art, and of little 
importance. , 

Ammonio-xitratk of Silver. — A compound, consisting 
of ammonia, silver, and nitric acid ; employed as a sensitive 
wash for paper. The solution is made by dissolving 1 part* 
of nitrate of silver in 12 of distilled water, and gradually 
adding strong liquid ammonia, until the precipitate first 
produced is again nearly dissolved. Tins solution is applied 
to salted paper — previously stretched on a board a little 
larger than itself — with a brush, evenly, smoothly, and 
thoroughly. When the paper is completely wetted, let it 
dry. Then place the negative paper to be copied, with its 
back uppermost, upon the sensitive side of the prepared 
paper, and press it close by means of a plate of glass, and 
expose it to the sun. The exposed parts of the paper soon 
change to a slaty-blue, deepening towards black. When the 
picture is fully developed, it should be washed in rain-water, 
dried off with bibulous paper, and immersed in a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda — 1 ounce of the salt to a quart of 
water. Let it soak for some time and occasionally agitate it ; 
take it out again ; wash with warm water ; and thoroughly 
dry with bibulous paper and exposure to the air. Some 
photographers consider this the best and most economical 
photographic paper. 

Ammonio-tartrate of Iron — Is. composed of 1 part 
tartaric acid, 3 parts iron filings, digested for two or three 
days in a sufficient quantity of hot water to barely cover the 
mixture, frequently stirring it, and with an addition of liquor 
ammonias ; dilute with water ; decant; wash the undissolved 
portion of iron ; filter the mixed liquors ; and evaporate to 
dryness. This substance .is used in a similar way to the 
ammonio-citrate of iron. 

(To be continued.) 
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APPLICATION OF T 

Q. How is the plate to be held while the collodion is 
applied ? 

A. "When the gh?s is perfectly dean, the collodion must 
be applied so as to insure a perfectly even film over the whole 
of the surface, This operati'>:i demands s"iiie practice. If 
the plate be not too large, it may be supported on the ends of 
the thumb and fingers of the left hand. There is also 
instrument called the pneumatic plate -holder, uacd by . 
photographers. A piece of india-rubber is some) 
attached to the back of the plate as a sort of handle ; but 
the best and safest modi 1 , when practicable, is to hold it by 
one eonji-r by lie- timiiib and lingers. 

(}. How is the collodion to be applied? 

A. While the jdaf* plate is held in a perfectly horizontal 
position in the left hand, (he collodion is to be poured into 
the centre with the right. As sood as the collodion has 
settled clearly and evenly over the whole surface, the pinto 
may he tilted so as to allow the excess of collodion to flow 
back into the bottle from one corner ; after which, the plate 
must be again held vertically, and oscillated from left to 
right, and from right to left, in order to obtain a perfectly 
even eoating. 

Q. Doe3 not the ether in the collodion evaporate when 
exposed to the air? 

.1. It does, and this faet induces many operators to 

Erforni the coating process in great haste ; but it is much 
tter to do it steadily, and submit to loss by evaporation, 
than to fail in obtaining an even film. A little good 
ether can at any time be added to the collodion. 



Q. What must bo done in order to render the collodion 
surface sensitive to light ? 

A. It must be plunged into a solution of nitrateof silver. 
The liquid penetrates the collodion film, and the nitrateof 
silver is thus brought into miiiicdiate contact, with the soluble 
iodide of cadmium, ammonium, &<:,, rendering the surface 
sensitive to the action irf light. 

(j. Of what i.-i the editing bath composed ? 

.1. Of nitrateof silver aiid~distilli.il water, in the following 
proportions : — 

Nitrate of silver U drachms. 

Distilled water 311 ouiuw.1. 

Q. Is this the bath invariably employed 1 

, I . No ; there are some variations, For instance — iodide of 
silver, in the proportion of 7 {.'ruins, is occasionally added. 

U- What is tin' object of adding the iodide of silver? 

.1. The object of putting the iodide of silver is that the 
nitrate may be saturated with it, as the plates would other- 
wise be deprived of a certain portion. 

Q. Is not alcohol or etlier oeeaaionnlly added? 

.1. Yes; but must photographers regard such additions u 
altogether useless, and therefore carefully avoid them. 
Even-thin;.* eininecieil with photography should be done as 
simply as possible; and any additions to solutions — which 
additions may be dispensed with — ought not on any account 
to be introduced. 

Q. What quantity of solution .should he made at once? 

A, This must, of course, depend on circumstances, but it 
rests chiefly on the form of the .trough or bath which is 
employed, and also up:>n the sine of the plate. 

Q. What is the chief dilfereie-e l-jtween the baths? 

.1. Some of them are vertical, and others horizontal. 
With the former a glass dipper is provided, upon.which the 
plate rests, aud which prevents the necessity of any handle, 
or of the fingers g"iug into the liquid. With the horizontal 
bath a piece of india-rubber is usually attached to the back 
of the plate as a handle whilst applying the collodion, and 
to keep the fingers from five solution while dipping in the 



hath ; but in cither case there must he a sufficient quart ti 
of the sensitive mixture in the both to allow of the plati 



Q. For how long a time must the plat* be immersed ? 

.1. It must be immersed for a sufficient time to allow 
free action of the sensitive solution on the surface. T 
temperature and composition of the collodion affect tl 
very considerably ; but, as a general rule, the plate must 
submitted to the sensitive solution for from two to fc 
minutes, 

<J. Should the plate he allowed to remain quietly in -i 
bath.? 

A. No ; it should be lifted out of the liquid two or tt\ 

Q. Why? 

A. By so doing the action is hastened, and a more ey 
.■eating obtained. 

Q. When the plate is rcudercd sufficiently sensitive, wfc, 
is to be done ? 

A. The plate must bo removed carefully from the solution, 
aud as much as possible of the liquor he allowed to drain off. 

Q. May it be allowed to dry ? 

.1. No ; the condition to be obtained is that of dsinunas 
without -superfluous moisture. 

(/. Thug prepared, isit exceedingly sensitive, to thesctioti 
of light? 

A. It is, and every precaution is necessary to preveut say 
ray of daylight falling upon it. The sensitive solution muat 
consequently be applied in a room chemically dars ; tbb< 
renders it difficult to take good collodion views in the open 
air — -the use of a dark room being indispensable. 

EXPOSURE IS THE CAMERA. 

({. How long must the plate be exposed in the camera? 

.1. The exposure of the plate in the camera must k 
determined by incidental circumstances. Much must depend 
on the iutensity of the light; much on the nature of the 
subject to be taken. Practice can alone furnish a satisfactory 
reply to this difficult question ; experience in this raped 
is the only safe teacher. 

(}. Haw may we judge whether the plate has been cipouil 
for too long or too short a time in the camera? 

.1. This its obvious on inspection. For instance— if on 
applying the developing mixture the shadows of the picture 
are brought out as rapidly as other parts, it is clssr tit 
plato has been too long in the camera ; if, on the con- 
trary, the picture is very slow in developing, and theabdun 
are scarcely brought out at all, it is evident the jdatebaa 
not been long enough in the camera. 

Q. What are the appearances in developing which indi- 
cate a good picture ? 

J. First, the appearance of all the brightest lights, and 
gradually the various shades, until at length the lie*]**' 
shallows are brought out with all the strength and force «f 
a sepia drawing. 

(To be continued.) 
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Besihes the 'objects mentioned in my last MVtfjtt' 
cation, there are at Bruges very numerous and beauuM 
as well aa curious specimens of architecture, which are *«l 
suited for pictures of a good sine; while, if permission on 
bs obtained to photograph them, there are various object! of 
interest in the churches and cathedral, which are sdmin^'j 
suited for stereoscopic pictures. In the cathedral, »* 
instance, there are, ntmiHg other things, a series of ooi* - 
mental brasses, which are built into the wall, and *" 
interesting specimens of Flemish art in the fifteenth sj*' 
sixteenth centuries. The church of St. Jucques liki'* 1 *' 
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contains some monumental brasses. In the church of Notre 
Dame there is an elaborately carved wood pulpit, which is 
very well placed for the photographer : ana in one of the 
chapels there is a statue of the Virgin and child, which is 
lattributed to Michel Angelo, respecting which the tradition 
runneth in Bruges, that it was being taken to England 
when the vessel containing it was wrecked on the coast of 
Flinders; and it is likewise said that Horace Walpole 
offered 30,000 florins for it. In common with a good many 
other valuable objects, during the continental war, it 
node a journey to Paris. In another of the chapels there 
arc the tombs of Charles the Bold and his daughter Mary, 
the wife of the Emperor Maximilian. They are of great 
beauty ; and on the top of them, on a slab of marble, are 
in richly gilt copper of those who repose within. 



v 



There will be some difficulty in getting pictures of these, as 

Siiks are placed along the railing to prevent anybody from 
king into the chapel, a charge of half a franc is made 
for showing the contents ; and I doubt whether the distance 
between the monuments and the wall of the chapel would 
be sufficient to allow the camera to be planted. 

Views in the country of Belgium, whether of objects or 
landscapes, that are worth taking are so few and far between 
that it is seldom worth while to visit any other than the 
principal towns, which »are connected by railway with each 
other; therefore, when I had exhausted Bruges, I packed 
up my apparatus and placed myself in the train and pro- 
ceeded to Ghent. This city is far from being either as 
populous or as rich as at the period when Quentin Durward 
sored Louis XL of France, yet it is still a place of consider- 
able trade, and manufactures a large quantity of cotton and 
other goods. The number of workmen employed in these 
manufactures is very considerable ; and a custom is still in 
existence of ringing a bell three times a day, morning, noon, 
and evening, to summon the men to their work and meals. 
This was established about the year 1400, and people were 
cautioned to remain in-doors while it tolled, as well as to 
; keep their children there, to prevent them from being 
trodden to death by the immense stream of workmen ; 
vends in the canals were brought to a stop at the draw- 
bridges, which could not be raised so long as the sound of the 
bell could be heard. This city alone contains objects which 
*ould occupy the most industrious photographer many days 
to reproduce. I remained here three weeks, and, though 
&r from being idle, I did not get all the pictures I wanted. 
He first which I took were of the four sides of the VrijdagB 
Market, a huge square, surrounded by ancient houses. It 
fcfcs its name from the market being held in it every Friday. 
A good deal of historical interest attaches to this square ; 
"*re the Counts of Flanders were installed with a pomp, 
*hich, if we may believe the Flemish chronicles, far exceeded 
^/tiring of the kind seen at present ; here the various guilds 
toet to discuss their real or fancied grievances, and occasion - 
*% to settle a dispute between two guilds by force of arms ; as 
•'the time when Jaquee Van Artevelde (the brewer, as ho was 
^lled, from his having enrolled himself iu that corporation, 
though himself a nobleman) took his stand here at the head 
°f his faction, and fought a bloody battle with the fullers 
^d those who supported them, so that the blood ran down 
tho kennels like water after a heavy storm, and near fifteen 
^odred dead bodies were left lying on the ground. Worse 
**nes than these, however, were enacted here under the 
^ders of the brutal Duke of Alva (whom it would require 
the peculiar talent of a good many Carlyles to whitewash 
*°d convert into a hero, though considering what Mr. Car- 
vie has recently done for the half-mad and wholly brutal 
Frederick, it is not impossible that it might be accomplished), 
*ho, during the religious persecutions ho carried on in the 
Netherlands, caused fires to be lighted here, and many 
thousands of Protestants to be cast into them ; so that the 
People who inhabited the houses were, at times, almost 
deafened by their agonising screams. 

In a street, the name of which I forget, but it is quite 
c "*e to this market, I took a picture of an enormous cannon, 



which is said to have been used by the men of Ghent, at the 
siege of Oudenarde, iu J.382 ; it is made of wrought iron 
and hooped, and is about 18 feet long and 10J in circum- 
ference. 

Early one morning, I went to the Marche aux Poissons, 
and on my way home I passed along the Place St. Pharaide, 
for the purpose of seeing if I could get a photograph of 
what is reckoned, I believe, the oldest building in Belgium, 
and which was once tho residence of Edward III. and his 
family, and where his wife was delivered of a son, afterwards 
known as John of Ghent. I found very little of it left, but 
the next morning I got an interesting picture of the turreted 
gateway, interesting not on account of its architectural 
beauty, but from the historical reminiscences associated with 
it. Viator. 

WINTER DEVELOPERS. — PHOTOGRAPHIC QUACKERY. 

To the Editor of " The Photographic News." 

Sir, — Most photographers know that in cold winter 
weather, developing solutions should be warmed, and that 
the use of warm water for washing off is also advantageous. 
For out-door work, a test-tube am} spirit lamp should be 
taken with the photographic apparatus, and the developer, 
being placed in the former, can in a few seconds be 
sufficiently heated with the latter. This, of course, applies 
to the working by wet collodion in the field ; but when dry 
plates are used in winter, they should also be developed with 
warm solutions. Mr. Hardwich recommends the employ- 
ment of the protosulphate of iron developer in cold weather, 
in preference to the usual pvrogallic solution, adding to it a 
small quantity of acetate of soda, which has the effect of 
intensifying the negative. So popular is Mr. Hardwich's 
formula, that with the majority of photographers, it seems 
to have almost superseded the old pyrogallic developer. It 
has been most extensively used as a summer as well as a 
winter solution, and having employed it successfully myself 
during the past summer and autumn, I can testify as to its 
efficiency. But, sir, this is an age of progress, and last 
week my attention was drawn to an advertisement in one of 
your contemporaries, headed with the words, " Important 
Discovery. " The announcement proceeded thus : " Every 

photographer should possess Mr. 's winter developers 

for negatives and positives. Warranted to give results 
equal to the best productions of the summer season. The 
recipes, with directions for use, forwarded on the receipt of 
eighteen stamjjs. Address, &c. &c." 

Now, although I generally distrust advertisements of this 
sort, I felt a little curious to know what this " Important 
Discovery " was, the more so as I am preparing to start on 
a winter's tour with my camera, and have not yet found any 
of the dry processes to yield results equal to those of wet 
collodion. I therefore forwarded the eighteen stamps, and 
in reply received the following : — 



"XEUETVK UEVELEI*. 



3 ounces. 



2 grains. 



Rain or dist water . . . . • . 

Carbonate Soder 

Olacel acetic acid . . . . . . . . 1 J drachm. 

Pylogalic acid . . . . . . • • 9 grains. 

Formic acid . . . . . . . . 2 drops. 

The plate to be rediped in the nitret silver bath befor developed. 
The developen sollutn to be used warm. 



POSITIVE DEVELEPR. 

Rain or dst watr 

Carbonte of soder 

Nit rict acid .. .. .. 

(ilacel acetic acid 
Formic acid 



4 ounces. 
3 grain:*. 
3 drops. 
2 drachm. 
6 drops. 



Mix the above, then add protosulphate of iron, 1 J drachm, nitret 
of pott ass in crystals, | drachm, to be used warm. 1 ' 

For some minutes I was at a loss to perceive in what the 
" Important Discovery " consisted, the formulae containing 
nothing that has not been known for years, being in fact 
the common solutions, with the addition of carbonate of 
soda and formic acid, both of very questionable utility. 
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On reperusal, however, it struck me that the discovery 
might he in the nitrel or sorter, or possibly in the glaceh 
jujhigallc, and tiilrict ncids. Not feeling quite sure on this 

Kint, I determined on sending t 111- formula' to you, for the 
nefit (in more senses than one) of your readers. 

An Amateuk. 

nottingham fhotogkaphic society. 

Dear Sin,— Perhaps your renders would be interested bv 
ti short description of the First Annual Meeting and Exhi- 
bition of the Nottingham i'ljiiUigiuphir Society, which was 
held in the Exchange Hull, .1 tine spacious place, 10 feet 
wide and 80 feet long : and in two adjoining rooms of about 
4U feet square, which were devoted mostly to cameras of 
various makers. Those attracting the most attention were, .1 
leus of short focus, nine inches in diameter (which, I 
believe, was made in France), also a solar camera, for life- 
size portraits, which I think is a slight improvement on the 
ori^uiLil American patented instrument. 

The exhibition of apparatus was not large. 

The collection of landscapes, architecture, and statuary 
was very large, including stereoscopic slides {there were 
more than 2,1X10 in number, collected from the best photo- 
graphers and amateurs, in this 11a we!! as nearly every 
quarter of the globe). There were about 30 views sent in for 
competition, of which three took the prizes offered by the 
Society. The first prize was awarded to the Rev. J. J. 
Dredge, for a 10 x 12 -inch view of an archway (Southwell 
Cathedral), taken, in 1«.~>I>, by allotype process. The second 
prize was awarded lo Mr. Hurley, lor a landscape — an old 
castle, water, anil bridge — which was by fartbebestofitaclnsB. 
The stereoscopic subjects were unusually good, and possess 
merits of a very high order. The one that took the prize 
was a landscape, consisting of a labourer's cottage, at Wil- 
ford, with thatched roof, having a whitewashed gable as the 

Ciiinent feature, by Mr. Woodward, chemist, of Notting- 
. H. Walter, Esq., Fupple wick -hall, and C. Paget, 
Esq., M.P., were amongst the largest contributors, and 
deserve much praise for their well-chosen and valuable col- 
lection. Amongst other contributions were some fine 
Secimens by Mr. S. Bourne; K. Stegenian, Government 
epartment of Art and Science ; Mr. Booker, Derby ; 
Joseph Sidebolliiim, Manchester, wh'i presented some good 
(specimens to the Society; S. Redgate, oil-colour positives; 
also a large collection in possession of the Nottingham Pho- 
tographic Society. I must not forget to notice the few 
permanent views and copies, printed in carbon, by Mr. 
Sheppcrley, druggist, Nottingham, "huh deserve much praise. 
Mr. Thompson, optician, exhibited u small and valuable 
assortment of go.vls belonging In his profession. The attend- 
ance was about 500, of the first families in the town and 
couutry, who all appeared highly gratified with the good 
tiiste in the oirangi'ineiit of the various classes and stylus o" 
tin' photographs. 

A few short speeches would liave been very appropriate 
but, as there were none, I can only add that tue tea and 
coffee were ready at nine, and the nesvinbly gradually disap- 
peared about ten o'clock. The rooms remained open until 
the 15th, at 'id. admission, for the public. — Believe n 
yours truly, A. G. Grant. 

Uuby-haU, Jan. 6, 1859. 



wonld become very dense; consequently, I now go through 
all the manipulations in a darkened room. After the alba- 
men has been poured on the plate, it is rendered quite 
insensible to light. 

2nd. How long the plates will keep sensitive? 1 hire 
kept some plates sensitive five moutlis without any change, 
but the usual time I Bhould advise them to be kept ia, 1 
month in winter and a fortnight in summer: after this thry 
cannot be depended <m : wine may be good, and others turn 
yellow during development. The question, ichj Bomu plates 
will keep undeteriorated so much longer than others, ha yet 
' be solved. 

3rd. What is the cause of pin-holes in the skies, &c.? I 
have not met with this fault for some time; when I did 
meet with it, I considered it to arise from small uiidissulvi-.! 
crystals of iodide of potassium in the albumen; I since toil 
time have always used a small quantity of free iodine in the 
albumen, as given in my former letter, and tliis, I suppsv, 
' is prevented it.s recurrence. 

4th. As to the blistering of the plates ; this may be en- 
tirely prevented by the following precautions: — JW the 
plates quite dry before pouring on the collodion ; Ibt it Ket 
ft i*« wtlt before immersion in the bath, and dry the pltti*. 
before the fire after pouring ou the albumen. The plates 
may all be prepared, and allowed, to dry partially in tot 
operating room, ami then placed on leilgi-s 011 a large hoard, 
and exposed before a hot tire til! quite dry and bard. 

Trusting the above answers may be sufficient for jour 
eorre8])ondellts , guidance, I am, sir, yours truly, 



alhowkx pjiocess. 

Deaii Sib,— To the questions you have sent me on 1 
1 ollodio-albunicii process, 1 send the following reply :— 

1st. Whether all the operations should be performed ii _ 
dark room, or the first part of the process carried on in the 
light'/ For KHUfl time I ma accustomed to work in a light 
room, as far us albmneiiising the plate, but by come careful 
experiments of iiiys.ltand others, it was found that prepara- 
tion in the light producrd a slight mist over the surface of 
the plate, and if B very strong light were used, this fogging 



January 10th, 1859. 



Joseph Sim: 1101 him. 



|lbotogr:i}j|ne SflOt&S. 

Manchester Photoubaphic Society. 

of this Society was held at the Literary sod 



Philosophical Societies llooms, on Wednesday, the 5th of 
J a u uii ry instant. Mr. Shlebotliam presided. A new member 
was elected. 

Mr. Oxley exhibited a gasometer to contain oxygen for lb' 
lantern. 

The Pumnare culled the attention of tho meeting to ; 
number of carbon prints by Mr. Pouncey's method, taken t*. 
Mr. Mudd, anil wliii-h iinre handed round to the members f«J 
inspection. The 1'resirlent said, lie ronshiiTcd the specimen 
shown quite equal lo any Mr. Pouncey had produced; 1» 
thought Mr. Ponncey's specimens very' l>oor, and if M ■ 
Pouneey could not produce better prints, the process was vtr" 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. WjtBDLEY said, lie thought the more delicate detail.' ' 
the sun prints coukl not l* obtained by Mr. Pouncey's phi" 
mill lie considered it very far short ••! what was required. 

Mr. Mim.ny said he had 1 rieil Mr. 1 'mini ■(>)■'« plan for nut 
time past, but had now resolved to relinquish it ; several otb « 
m e m be rs con curred . 

A long conversation [iwL place as le timing nith net <Tor ail 
alkaline balbs; also as lo Mr. Maxwell Lite's plan of sulpbm." 
of soda. 

The PuEsrcENT called the attention to the subject ' 
dciehipini; bv davliidil after disMilring tho iodide of silver, ao 
remarked that it was a curious fact that it was only a eollodit 
albumen plate which could bo developed after filing, and tb* 
several members who bad tried, bail been unable to devel<? 
plain coilijdiMi; also that after fixing with cyanide, it seeairt 
impossible to develop. 

Mr. Torso stated that he had been able to develop ifW 
lining with cyanide, but thought it required much longer luue. 
He exhibited a picture so produced. A long discussion foh 
lowed as to tho theory, and the President said, he hw 
Examined the Dim of an exposed plate after the fixing und" 
a powerful microscope, but could not see any trace of tin 
picture. 

The PllEsmENT remarked that Mr. Wild, a member, sh? 
was absent that night, bad been trying a new process, calW 
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le posset prows*," ""'' n: "' obtained some very good 
'he plan was to obtain serum of milk by breaking the 
treacle and acetic acid. The idea had occurred to 
a suspicion that Mr. N orris's plates were preps, red 
n of milk. The President remarked that it had 
i him, the council miidit get up a stereoscopic- maga- 
photographs taken i>y the society for distribution 
members, end the idea wemed U> be approved of by 
g. 

;r discussion on Hie suhjiii of printing took place. 
hley nid, he, the other day, looked at come prints 
iiD some time si tow 1>> gelatine avid chloride of silver, 
ped, and they seemed as good as ever, 
rinsing the method of mailing prints., it was con- 
it a short washing of an hour or two was better than 

fthariks was jiha-oJ (o the President, and the pro- 



boiognipbie |loics aab Queries. 



POSIT] VKS. 

"he accompanying sketch is that of an instrument 
o facilitate the washing of prints. 1 have used it eome 
find it a moat convenient thing ; ;i print, I believe, 
"ectualiy freed from the destructive, effects of hypo. 

sixth of tin time usually i^r.ipL' I i'ur thin jmr- 
out any fear of the most delicate half-tints being 
i is frequently the case, by long immersion in 
d no doubt many, to their annoyance have found 
), from the same cause the tune of the picture quite 
ter five or sit hours' soaking in running water. 
e recommended dabbing with a sponge or with 
ol ; a process that invariably works up the pile of 

and the unequal pressure of such a mode cannot 



the print to liave had ten or more changes of water every 
minute during the operation, which could tiot be effected by 
any other process. I then place my prints in a square photo- 
graphic dish, and let the water run through them for about nn 
hour, and consider them to be nscffectuaDy washed as if they 
had been left in running water for six or eight hours, without 
suffering nny damage whatever. When many prints are put 
together, there has been difficulty in getting the water to flow 
between them and in keeping diem s/parati'd; the follow- 
ing is a simple and effectual luothod: — I have a jeweller's 
blow-pipe ; over the big end I fit a piece of india rubber 
tubing and Stretch this over tho nose of the water tap, 
having it long enough far the bend of the pipe to lie in trie 
bottom of the dish, and then place the dish so that the 
water rushes up the straight side of it : thus a circular 
motion is kept up by the under current, and, however many 
prints may be in tho dish, they are continually separated, 
the angles of the paper are bleed against the side, which 
causes a complete separation, and they each get the same 
change of water as they flow round. 

Ti*. Shtine Street. Thomas Warwick. 



T1KMOYAI, OF SILVER STAINS. 

Sir, — T have found the following to be by far the most 
effectual mode of cleansing the fingers and nails from the 
stains of nitrate of silver:— First, rub with a moderately 
strong solution of iodine in alcohol, either with a piece of 
sponge or a brush ; then rinse in water, and afterwards dip 
in or rub with a weak solution of ammonia. 

For linen use the iodine solution, and then dip in weak 
solution of cyanide of potassium. If, as is sometimes the 
case, where the stain is partly caused by pyrogallic acid, a 
yellow stain should remain on the linen, it can be removed 
by leaving tho part to soak for a few hours in a solution of 
binoxalate of potash (salt of sorrel). 11. E. N. 




xew on, by means of a piece of gutta percha pipo 
gas burner, the end of the pipe is fixed into the 
r water tap over the sink ; the water, turned on 
force, is the ■apply for the operation, under which 
.rge square dish upside down and let the water fall 
;hen place my prints — one or more, according to the 
ack part up, and roll the instrument over them as 
continues to play ; during this operation they get a 
;e of water every ti me the roller passes backwards and 
are must betaken that the water flows quite over the 
'time; a smart pressure with both hands squeezes 
bulk of the water out every time, and I reckon 



SILVER HATH. 

Sin, — As photographers frequently complain that the 
nitrate of silver bath used in printing albumonised positive 
pictures becomes highly discoloured, allow me to suggest 
a simple and certain remedy. In the preparation of a new 
silver bath for the above purpose, before dissolving the 
silver add pure alcohol in the proportion of 2 ounces to 
10 ounces distilled water, the silver being in proportion to 
IS ounces liquid. I have had a bath in use for eighteen 
months past, nearly osclear as when first made. An old bath 
sufficiently strong with silver, but red like port wine, may 
be cleared by using kaolin, and afterwards adding 1 or 2 
<■■"•■*-• of alcohol with silver dissolved in it ; this will keep 



the bath clear for a long period. 



Norma. 



Sib, — When making a self-acting levelling stand, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Sedgfield in your last number, in addition to 
the bob under the point of suspension, let there be two small 
weights at the extremities of the frame, and when gently set 
in motion the balancing power of these weights will cause it 
to continue for some time, thus keeping the developing solu- 
tion in agitation, preventing deposits, &c. I have used 
one of this description for eome time, and found it very con- 
venient. R. W. 

BEAUFOY'9 acetic acid. 
Sib,— In the formula; for Mr. McCraw's process, given at 
p. 50 of the " Photographic News," two of the mixtures 
are to contain Beaufoy'e- acetic acid, but strength is not 
mentioned. I learn that there are five different strengths of 
that acid ; perhaps Mr. McCraw will be kind enough to in- 
dicate the particular sort he used. H. Sandman. 
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NOX-REVERSED OLABS POSITIVRS, FOR COLOURING. 
This effect may be produced by carefully drying tke pie 
lure, after being filed and washed, and pouring on to it 
Archer's transferring varnish (a solution of autta perchn in 
benzole) in the same way as you would collodion, only allow- 
ing ilie ] il.it-..- In remain iii.n/niit.J fur a feu -,v,>ili! ; :. ti.ulloiv 
the varnish to thicken, before pouring it back into the 
bottle. Dry by applying heat. When tho Tarnish is cold, 
gently lower the picture into cold water, when the film will 
separate from the glass ; transfer the film to another gloss-, 
bo as to let the gutta perelm side touch the glnss, attach with 
varnish, then colour with ordinary photographic colour, as 
(pf course the colour side will now U; tin: right side. 

A. G. G. 



DEAD BLACK FOH BRASS -WORK. 

Can Any of our correspondent* favour us with a recipe for 
ft dead black for brass- work, similar to that seen on the stage 
disc of diaphragms, Ike, of the beat microscopes? — Ed. 



synopsis op pnoToiiiiAPHic rnorunsts.— waxed papf.r. 
Wax the paper. 

Place in dish, of iodising solution 3 to 4 hours. 

Dry. 

Hoatin a dish fifrfii^itisin^ solution till of a straw colour. 

Wash in two cliangea of distilled water. 

Blot off. 

Immerse in a dish i..i'de\vl'ii.iii(' .^lution. 
Wash. 

[in in i_T.se iii ii ili.-ii titing liilutiuii. 
Wash well. 
Dry. 

Hold before a fire or iron, 
todixm;,' solution . — 

Iodide of potassliim 2fl grains. 

Water '..'■ '.'.*. '.'.'. ... ',,'. 1 ounce. 
Sensitising solution :— 

Nitrate of (.ilver U gra [ a ,, 

filsiial acetic acid n _ 

Developing solution : — 

Gallic acid 3 rtrichmj. 

Alcohol 1 anno. 

(.Ucul acetic icid t minim*. 

IS minimB of the above to 1 ounce of water, and a little 
nitrate solution, 45 draohms for tOO square inches. 
Fixing solution :— saturated solution of hypo. 

H. 8. 1. 

WHAT TO AVOID IS rllOTOQRApnY. 
Do not allow amnion hi ever to enter into the nitrate bath. 
Do not fix paper positives before washing off the silver. 
Do not expose a nitrate bath to tho light when in good 

Do not use cheap nitrate of silver for the nitrate bath. 



'I put away albnmeniscd paper in a damp place. 
it lift, the p'late too soon from the bath. 



Do not wash positives with hot V 
been well washed in cold. 

Do not attempt to wash the hypo, in a hurry from a glass 
picture. 



ANSWERS TO MINOE QUEBIES. 
Bichromate oe Ammokia.— J. M. This salt may be pre- 
pared by takinjt a strong solution of chromic acid and divid- 
ing it into two parta, one or which is to bo saturated with 
ammonia. Mil the two solution* together, and evaporate. As 
the chromic acid will must likely contain a large quantity of 



sulphuric acid (from its mode of preparation}, the Mchroi 
of ammonia will reqrtiro to be re-crys (allised several ti 
When purp.it form* UpniHil'nl red erv-(:i!s. ■-vmewbat aimil: 
tin- ]■<■! :i*-a salt. The formula i- >'H. O. 2 Or. O a . 

COEBEITINO A RxMX BATH.— A Suffolk Man. F. 1 
Jfy]x>. The following plan hea recently teen recommended 
iiuiiiL- this fault « lien other met bods have failed. Add aoln 
(if carbonate or snda, droji by drop, till a sUshl precipitat 
formed rthiL'li "ill not djssohe on a^i Latum.' Filter it, at 
few filings of metalbe cadmium, about one grain to each oi 
of bath, and boil for about live minutes. Allow it to bee 
cold, and then filter. A liillc metallic -ilver willbepreeipilj 
owi.ii; to tile re'inriin: power (if the ciiriiiiiiiiii, but not •uflic: 
to diminish the «lrenj;th of the bath to any sensible eiti 
llefore using, a few drops of acetic acid must "be added. 



TO COEJIESFON DENTS. 
&• Sium; . ■ .in] .1 ia liirlnK tssai mute by <">r (utweri 

iii-|.,n h All (."ii.;i|u]iil- .Imi.l.l. niereiore, be mad! 
un a Ohituiu,- We fully com 



ii.jtli...ll.i». 



It privfl Uurrtloil to your lei 



. II. J.— Tlw tin bodlM jou ni 
Die rvjitlaltf nuterliU would 



fully concur In yoqr 0,4,^,1 

—Your leiier hit been rccilvrd with tliujilia. We ■!, 

be jircjuifril on a mult Kilt, Ii 
\ and be uo mora eaty to. en lb. 



:.!■■.'■ . 






C. R.— L U» 1 1 



it ■ orientc wIiIkhx and «( will rom mutilate «M n 
hypo, 4 onucei wiler, bwlcad at njiillili ot [vuaau 

nn. I it tint 'li.f.a n.rt reuiedr Ibe lilut..jh preen o**r 

v ■ |Ki<i[ii-H. .In. ii/. Mi.. .■..I!,..]| l .ik i. iiv iIip foraioUe given tnoraia 

HDtntiern. under ttie bead of Alabutr.na l'boluginpbjt 3. L'n ■ if" 
van-lab, applied warm. 

I, r. -Th. iv »:■-. I.:..,iin. |T. -hi. ivl.i,-l, |i|i.||.ii;ile.l II,-:- r.iir.,1.- -.f-".-- 

ivlii.li llic fiirfm-e ..'I lilt colKiiliiill |.l:il.. \, U.L-il •/,«, DIlJ ihni IHKlUt* 

idltUnceofSJ inrfici 




.■■ i" ,i|.nl.-,ii.n. 

MM liarlnj; lieon mule rwpefltar ' 
.imfleinit to nil pHnlefl It vome ifVia 



l.iii.l-r;L|.i. -t.T,'^i'rulnt: — j In. 



he luforfflMloli reqtllnil by Hie fulln»iii|r 
ire mi Il.lc to give, or It hu :ip. ) «:.ir.-.| 1 
oaiFRtc Burn i"— Tyro.- J. U. L— An ( 




-lthlb.nk.:-J, 



..... Tyro.-J.b. 1.— An MM "! 'Ii. .[.._- r..< -I .■ r ■:-■■;■ it- 
(«Mmir Nnt*» and lj'ii-(it> :■—'■. A.— s. M il.-E. P.-Mero. 
;mitim.— P»fe-JU, Unea,/wT H. Pnmeli rnd J. H. PsrnelL 
( Tin:- ft A. (Alrertu).— J. ll.-R. O. F. S.— A. PTnttlml nnfl «• 
werkUij Aoiueur— H.B.I.— O.U— H.Uoniu.-J.B. 
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ON THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 

BT PROFESSOR PBTZVAL, OF VIENNA.* 

te 23rd of July, 1857, Professor Petzval presented his 
bject-glaas to the Academy of Vienna, and at the same 
ride a communication on the general properties of the 
a obscura, which, from its elementary nature, is well 
xl to supply photographers with much accurate and 
)le information. A somewhat complete abstract of this 
onication, therefore, cannot fail to interest a large 
*r of readers. 

iimera obscura may be defined as an instrument for 
tag, at a finite distance, an image of any number of 
s; and, in accordance with this definition, numerous 
ties at once suggest themselves as desirable, 
may reasonably demand that the image shall be well 
1 or sharp ; that it shall also be well illuminated, so 
xhibit proper light and shade ; further, that it shall 
s to nature, and also that it shall lie in a plane. If 
e, too, the camera should simultaneously furnish 
i of both near and distant objects, — should possess a 
ield of view, and give at pleasure either large or small 
s. Lastly, the instrument must have a convenient 
md cost as little as possible. 

t of these desiderata exist in an arrangement wherein 
rtician's art is unnecessary. If a screen be placed 
I a small hole in the shutter of a carefully darkened 
an inverted image of external objects is at once ob- 
, which possesses, in great perfection, many of the 
I properties. We have here absolute faithfulness in 
, pictures at once of near and of distant objects, a 
• vision as near to 180° as we please, and either a 
>r a curved image. The expense of such an apparatus 
1 enough, and its convenience indisputable ; in short, 
ture obtained fails only in sharpness and illumination, 
must be admitted that these defects are so serious as 
ler the arrangement next to worthless for most pur- 
Nevertheless, for many reasons, the arrangement in 
m deserves closer examination ; it furnishes an ex- 
example of what nature presents, and of what art 
upply ; we learn from it also how often natural en- 
•jits are sacrificed, when by artificial means, we seek 
since the nobler properties of sharpness and illumina- 
ind lastly, we may here study the nature and influence 
; imperfections inseparable from this, the natural 
t. 

us assume that the external object is so distant, that 
point of the same sends to the hole in the shutter a 
f rays so acute as not to differ essentially from a 
ir. If light were propagated in straight lines, it is 
st that the rays of every such cylinder would reach 
een in full possession of their own peculiar colour and 
ty of light, and they would impart both these qualities 
tall portion of that screen, nearly circular in form, 
the same size as the hole. The several coloured spots 
rmed would group themselves so as to constitute an 
d picture of the object, and the sharpness of this 
) would be capable of being augmented indefinitely 
inishing the size of the hole. 

it, however, instead of being propagated in straight 
s turned aside or diffracted on passing through an 
re, and thus gives rise to far different phenomena. 

lotted from the Fhilo$opMral Magatme. For tho ftall report, ••• 
trichti der Mathtm. Naturw. Clam <kr KaittrHchen Academic tier 
tyto, Vol xxvL, p. 88. 



The external object being a luminous point — a star, for in- 
stance — its image is not only always greater than the hole ; 
but on diminishing the size of the latter, we find that, as 
soon as a certain limit has been reached, the image, instead 
of diminishing accordingly, actually becomes larger and less 
luminous. On closer examination, this image is found to 
consist of a round luminous spot, surrounded by concentric 
rings, alternately light and dark. The central spot is always 
found to possess the greatest intensity of light, the surround- 
ing light rings being in general so faint as only to be per- 
ceptible by artificial means. 

We may suppose the defect in sharpness to be measured by the 
diameter of the above circular spot, conceived to extend up to 
the commencement of the first dark ring. We learn by cal- 
culation that, on the whole, it would be useless to diminish the 
diameter of the aperture beyond ^th of an inch, and that, 
under the most advantageous circumstances, the image of a 
luminous point is a circular spot ^th of an inch in diameter. 
The picture we should obtain under these circumstances 
would clearly bear no magnifying whatever, but, on the 
contrary, would require to be inspected at a distance of 12 
feet, at least. To obtain a more correct estimate, however, 
of the sharpness and illumination of the picture in the 
natural camera, let us compare it with that of a camera 
with a tolerably good object-glass of 8 inches aperture, and 
11 inches focal length. In the middle of the field, the 
picture furnished by such a camera will bear magnifying 
at least ten times ; and, consequently, in point of sharp- 
ness, is 180 times superior to the picture in the natural 
camera. With respect to illumination, it will be observed 
that the two cameras have the same focal length, 1 1 inches, 
and consequently furnish equal-sized images of all external 
objects; their apertures, however, have the ratio 1 : 180; 
that of the first being J^th of an inch, whilst that of the 
second is 8 inches. 

Now, the focal length being constant, the illumination of 
a picture increases in proportion to the square of the aper- 
ture, so that, with respect to this property, the camera with 
is 32,400 times superior to that without glass. It is neces- 
sary to observe, however, that a picture so well illuminated 
as the one here used as a term of comparison, could in prac- 
tice be scarcely obtained. 

Two things are worthy of notice in the foregoing. In the 
first place we see how, by artificial means, that is to say, 
by means of well arranged and properly curved lenses, it is 
possible to increase the qualities of sharpness and illumina- 
tion in an instrument, — the first in the ratio of 1 : 180, and 
the secon/1, indeed, in the ratio of 1 : 32,400. In the second 
place, we have become acquainted with a kind of aberration 
which puts a limit to the extreme use of diaphragms before 
camera lenses. To illustrate this still more, let us suppose 
that, in order to improve the properties of the picture, we 
were to try the experiment of reducing, by an interposed 
diaphragm, the aperture of the lens from 3 inches to i an 
incn. It is evident from calculation that we should 
thereby cause the image of a luminous point to be- 
come a round spot nearly T ^ l ^th of an inch in diameter. 
Now, in fine engravings, &c. we often meet with lines whoso 
breadth is even less than T ^th of an inch ; so that if our 
blinded lens were employed to copy such engravings, these 
fine lines would appear still finer in the picture, in conse- 
quence of the overlapping of the aberration circles of the 
adjacent luminous points. This defect would also be in- 
creased by the aberrations due to other causes, v such as the 
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curvature of the image, &c, so that ultimately the fiot 
black lines of the original would in t lie copy be either un- 

distiuguishaLle. or at most mere pale shadows; at all events, 
the picture, if it bore examination with the naked eye. 
would not admit of magnifying. 

In order to advance step by step, let us mow return to the 
natural camera, and seek to improve it by introducing into 
the hole in the shutter a small, simple, mid, therefore, un- 
achroni.itic lenn of crown glass, which, for the sake of com- 
parison, we will suppose to have a focal length of 1 1 inches. 
Let ue examine v. Lai good properties are lost and gained by 
this certainly cheap alteration. 



diffraction, the equally refrangible rays in any incident 
cylinder are made to converge to a point,— in other words, 
that, on placing the screen properly , tin 1 image of a point ill 
homogenous light is itself a point. This condition of placing 
the screen exactly in the foeus of the lens at once constitutes 
an inconvenience, inseparable from the new camera, which 
did not exist in the natural one. 

There are, however, graver complications to notice. Glass 
does not refract all rays of (lie spectrum [dike : each ditfer- 
etitly coloured ray has a different. fi«us, and the screen can- 
not, of course, accommodate all. 

By similar calculations to that used above, it will Iw 
found that the aperture which here corresponds to the 
sharpest image is about Jth of an inch, or a little more than 
seven times the best aperture in the natural camera. Con- 
sequently the illmniaatii.il of image is increased in the ratio 
of 1 : 50 nearly, thougu it still remains inferior to the ordi- 
nary camera in the ratio of 1 : 648. At the same time, 
however, the sharpness of the image has been considerably 
improved. In the nal ural camera, the image of a point hod 
a mean diameter of 0-04 of an inch ; it is now diminished 
to 0*006. The sharpness of the image is now eight times 
greater than Iteforc, and in this respect is only inferior to 
the ordinary camera in the ratio of 1 : 22J. 

These not very important improvements in sharpness and 
illumination have been dearly ei gh purchased; for, al- 
though the general faithfulness to nature has not been 
essentially impaired, the difficulty of obtaining sharp 
images has been increased, on account of the chemical 
and optical foci being now separated hv alxnit a quarter of 
an inch. It is true that the dilliculty here alluded to 
might easily be overcome if the linear chromatic aberration, 
and with it the distance between the foci, were always 
the same; for then it would sultiec to place llic platedcstined 
to receive the picture a quarter of an inch in advance of the 
ground-glass plate. But this distance varies with the dis- 
tance of the object from the lens, and this varying space 
between the chemical foci constituting, as it docs, so serious 
a defect, inseparable from all cameras with unnchromatic 
lenses, the best possible achromatism is even more indis- 
pensable for this instrument than it is for the telescope 
itself. 

The above formula al.-<>in1i>uii, us of another disadvantage 
of the new camera as conquered with the natural one. In 
the latter, the fact of the objects being at different distances 
Was of no importance : in the former, however, the images 
of near objects are more distant from the lens than are those 
of more remote objects; and since the plane of the screen 
cannot accommodate all. it follow* that if some images are 
sharp, others cannot be so. This inconvenience cotn|>ela the 
photographer to have recourse to many expedients (such us 
grouping of the objects, &c), of which some will be con- 
sidered in the sequel. 

Again, the sharpest [farts of the picture of a distant plane 
object no longer fall in a plane, but on a spherical surface 
whose radius is 1GJ inches, and whoso concavity is 
turned towards the lens. In consequence nf this unavoidable 
circumstance, and the many dililculties attendant upon pho- 
tographing on curved surfaces, sliarpness must be sacrificed 
t lie n.oie the field of view is increased. 



Above all other things, however, the restoration of achro- 
mutism is the most important ; for the chromatic aberration 
disappearing thereby, aperture and consequently illumina- 
tion may be increased, whilst at the same time the aberration 
arising from diffraction will be proportionally diminish*]. 
As is well known, this achromatism is obtained by a com- 
bination of crown and flint-glass lenses ; and the method 
which has long been employed in telescopes not only leads 
to achromatism, but also diminishes a new defect known is 
spherical aberration. 

In Daguerre's time these telescopic object-glasses, trans- 
ferred to the camera, were in general use. In all probability, 
too, they were at first placed in the same manner, with the 
convex side towards the object ; but experiment must soon 
have shown that this dni«wition was not applicable. For, 
destined by their construction to give very sharp but very 
small images, spherical aberration is destroyed oidy near th* 
axis of Buch lenses ; in consequence, of which, when the field 
of view is larger, a great deterioration of sharpness is observed 
on passing from the centre towards the edges of the picture. 
This deterioration is increased, too, by the fact, that the 
image, instead of being plane as required by the camera, 
lies on a curved surface, which approaches in form to that of 
a paraboloid of rotation, whose radius of curvature at the 
vertex is equal fo | of the focal length. 

In the absence of calculations founded on theory, by 
means of which the sharpness at the edges of the image 
might be increased, opticians have songht to improve tlit' 
telescopic lens so as to adapt it to the camera, by diminishing 
its superfluous sharpness at the centre, or, rather, by 
rendering the contrast between the centre and the edges 
less Btriking. To obtain a notion of how this may be accom. 
plisued, let the object-lens of a good telescope be unscrewed, 
and turned so as to present its plane side to the object. By 
so doing, the good tehfleojie will lie converted into n very 
poor instrument; and in order to obtain even a tolerable 
image, extreme blinding of the lens must be resorted In. 
(To be continued.) 



In- the present collection, the show of landscape photographs 
is not large, but it is diversified ; and, as was to be expected. 
ISedibrd, Fenton, and Morgan are among the foremost- 
Fenton we have always regarded as the leading English 
landscape and architectural photographer; now, however, 
Bedford seems likely to take the lead. In the productions of 
the former we see scarcely any progress, on the contrary, 
rather retrogression, while in the latter gentleman's pictures, 
as we recently remarked, there is great and decided improif- 
". In Fen ton's series there arc some perhaps finer than be 
:yer executed before, but, at filename time, we regret te- 
state that the majority of his landscapes are far belt" 
the average merit of his pieces. Among his best Me 
"Tintern Abbey'' (16); it is clearer in tone than tin- 
generality of his pictures, and as Bedford has happened 
to execute a view of almost the same place, comparison i* 
forced upon us, and we are compelled k> admit the superiority 
of Bedford's treatment of the subject. " Raglan Castle 1 ' 
(o4) is a fine specimen of Fen ton's style, but it wants 
vigour. "The Central Valley, Cheddar Cliffs "(."■■'.'!. '•■ 
perhaps, one of his finest. In it there are nice light andshauV. 
and clear foreground. The photograph " On the Wye, tlm 
Windcliffe" ((ji!}, has combined in it many of the defect* 
perceptible in the whole series. The foreground is so d"* 
that it looks almost as if a curtain were drawn across 
the picture, while the background is beautifully distinct w" 
clear ; the transition from the foreground to the backgroufi 1 ' 
so abrupt as at once to strike and offend the eye, M*"^ 
„. Bedford's views are similar in character to those already 
noticed in the collection of the Architectural Association^^ 
• Continued from p. J1S. 
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ring at them we are almost inclined to think that they 
even finer than those which we have previously referred 
We feel that we caauot speak tun highly of this artist's 
■k ; everything he does, he does well. It is a difficult 
Iter, out of the large number of subjects he has sent 
jbition, to take one picture and say that it is positively 
beet of the series ; the work is done in such an equal 
oner that it is impossible to select this or that as 
finest. The new views which he has executed for hei 
jesty, we scarcely like bo well as the first series. W< 
not now refer to the photographic manipulation, but to the 
KB themselves; for this, however, Mr, Ikdfordisiiotrcspoii- 
,e, inasmuch as the selection is not bit. but that of her 
jesty. Next in order comes Morgan, who is the nearest 
upetitor that Bedford has. Yet how distinctive arc the 
MCteristics of the treatment in cadi case ! Both are sue- 
-fill in tin.' selection of artistic sites, in the beautiful ■ Is.-li - 
j of intricate detail. Still, each has an individuality m. 
king, that the moat careless observer would at once detect 
' difference. Morgan's views are numerous. In many 
ate they are much like some that he has previously exhi- 
:d, but, generally speaking, they are more carefully exe- 
ed. Id his river scenery he is most successful, and every 
I of his pictures must be interesting to the artist, " On 
Froom, Evening," is a beautiful study. Tbeshadows of 
trees, and the reflection of the foliage in the river, are 
lly charming. 

rhere are several views here by T. Davies, chiefly wood- 
i scenery. They have many good points about them, but 
artist's style of treatment, and really excellent mode of 
nting.are hardly adapted to Ills, selections ; if ho attempted 
hitectural views he would be attended with great success, 
iling's small views are. generally speaking, good, though 
j would lose nothing by having, in .some instances, a little 
re half-tone. Tlie artistic tuste displayed in the " Farm 
id" (5) is far below tliat which is shown in the " Four 
iwsiu Franco" (91). Tba " Trees" and " Sweet Chest- 

■ " are admirably given. As a specimen of architectural 
.'tography, ''Pitt Press," Cambridge, is interesting. The 
ws by Truefitt Brothers are very feeble in tone. To 

■ ledum Views by W. Hamilton Crape, we are not inclined 
iward such a high mail ol praise as has been bestowed 
id them in some quarters. As views of celebrated places 
India they have a great historic interest, but in executive 
il they are far below others which we have seen. Crit- 
den's views have many good points about them, but, 
ia*Hy speaking, they are too intense in tone. We may 
i mention one, " The Baptistry, Canterbury Cathedral " 
), which at once calls to mind Bedford's beau tiful photo- 
ph of the same. The French views by the late Robert 
"lett have the distinguishing beauties which marked his 
kt. The present series of views of buildings are more like 
ies of elaborate ivory carvings than anything else. Dixon 
er has some good landscapes, although they are not 
nior to what we have seen by him on other occasions. 
B. Turner we are glad to see continues to adhere to hi* 
ilbotype," and gives us some very clever and interesting 
ra, which make us regret that he i.- ahuwl the only adhe- 
: of this beautiful process. Mr. Melhuish does not appear 
.ave done much for iho present exhibition ; his landscapes, 
nany instances, arc not equal to what we have seen by 

before. To the geologist, dutch's photographs must 
re of the greatest interest. 

Tie show of architectural views is not so large as might 
ebeen expected; no doubt the knowledge of the fact that 
exhibition formed exclusively of architectural views was 
ut to be formed, would influence photographers, and 

He them to abstain JV exhibiting here this class of views. 

t finest view in this way is one of Rome. It is on a very 
Be scale, and is a grand and striking feature in the room 
»liich it is placed. It is immediately over a panoramic 
* of Cairo, by Frith, and the contiguity of the two is by 
Weans favourable to the patched, uneven tone of the 
"*> view. Frith 's views are of the same character as those 



we have noticed before, Fenton's interiors are fine, with a 
great amount of soft, clear tone. There are several views by 
Cade, much the same as those in the other exhibition already 
noticed. In sculpture copying, Kenton still stands unrivalled 
in the ancient dejiartnieiit, while, in copying modern works, 
Jeffrey seems to be the best ; witness the copies from 
Woolner'a bust of Tennyson (187). Picture copying, apart 
from the Raffaelle Cartoons, is not strongly represented here. 
Bingham's copies, from Paul Delaroche's drawings, are 
among the leading attractions. There are two beautiful 
copies by Howlclt. The four copies of engravings contained 
in frame 198, by William Best, are about the nicest and most 
successful we have ever setn ; the black tone in them is much 
better adapted to copies of engraving, than the brown one 
which is seen in Fenton's copies. We must not omit to notice 
the beautiful little view.- by Maxwell Lyte. The combination 
of atmospheric effect, the beauty of his clouds, and the 
detail of the landscape, cause us to suspect that they are 
compositions, rather than actual views from nature. Ross 
and Thompson still continue to prepare botanic studies for 
artistic foregrounds, tin, ugh mi a larger sealo than heretofore. 

What could have induced the Rev. J. M. Haven, to 
exhibit his two views, "l'lerrefitte'' (86), and " View near 
Lub" (67), we cannot conceive: there is not the slightest 
pic tc nee to anything like di.-t;iil in them : they lire, in fact, 
pure and simple blacks and whites. R. Rainsden has some 
interesting little landscapes, remarkable for clear printing, 
as "The Vale of St. John, Cumberland" (184), which is 
rather vigorous in tone. Dr. Holden, we regret to find, only 
exhibits a few very small views of Durham. 

Many well-known photographers are unrepresented, such 
as Lake Price, W. 11. Grimsby, J. D. Llewellyn, and 
others. We are sorry for this. In looking at the beautiful 
little picture of "The River at Fenllergau" (288), we 
thought we had fallen upon one of Mr, Llewellyn's choice 
views, but a reference to the catalogue informed us that it 
was the work of James Knight. Sedgefield's stereoscopic 
views, of which wo have spoken at length, are here side by 
side with "The Slcrcographic Views in Brittany," by Henry 
Taylor and Lovell Reeve ; the latter have, indeed, among 
them the best we have seen for some time. 



(To beet 
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OF THE CHEMICAL INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON 
CERTAIN BODIES.* 

remains to be proved if the oxygen receives from the light 
analogous mollification to that attributed to it in the con- 
dition of aauuteil ort/ijtii; or if the light, acts simultaneously 
on the oxygeu and the substances in contact with it. The first 
supposition would l.e demonstrate,!, it' oxygeu, submitted to 
the action of the light, and placed afterwards in obscurity in 
contact with coloured substances, decolored them. In the 
contrary case, the effect would be due to the simultaneous 
action of the light, oxygen, and sometimes humidity, with- 
out its being necessary to have recourse to ozonised oxygen ; 
this is the opinion tluit M. Clogi supports. 

The facts contained ID M. Niepee's last paper are im- 
portant, not merely from their connection with the ques- 
tions attaching to the knowledge of the chemical phenomena 
produced by the sole or assisting action of light, but like- 
wise, and this Is their especial novelty, in that they concern 

: immediate aetiun. its ilijimmic powtr. 

The demonstration of the fact, that an insolated body, 
such as a cylinder of white pasteboard, acts in darkness on 



bodies at a distance from it i 



emanating directly front the sun, is of primary importanc 
and M. Niepce has proved that the insolated pasteboard,' 
preserved in darkness in a tinned-iron cylinder, retained its 
activity at the end of six months. 

This discovery leads to the question if— in the remarkable 
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experiment in which M. Niepcc placed on the edge of a 
broken porcelain plate a solution of nitrate of silver or 
chloride of sodium, which ho afterwards insolated, and 
which, after insolation, he carried into the dark room, and 
washed with a solution of chloride of sodium or nitrate of 
silver, which gave rise to a violet chloride of silver — it is 
the insolated porcelain, dry or humid, which is the primary 
cause of the phenomenon, if the insolation bears on the 
nitrate or the cliloride, or on both of these two bodies ex- 
posed to the Bun. In the event of the first supposition being 
the case, the insolation of the dry or humid plate, without 
nitrate or without chloride, would suffice for the colouring 
of the chloride produced in the vacuum. 

The observation of the nitrates of uranium and copper, the 
solutions of which leave an almost colourless trace on paper 
while it remains in the dark, but which become of a brown 
colour in the light, and which part with tins colour on 
being restored to obscurity, and that a great many times, 
is certainly a remarkable phenomenon. 

To M. Kicpce is owing the discovery of a great number 
of bodies which arc susceptible of acquiring by insolation the 
activity proper to the light. 

It remains to be seen if a distinction may not be made 
between : — 

1. An activity proper to a fixed inorganic body which 
experienced no chemical action duriug the time that it pre- 
served its activity in obscurity : such would be porcelain 
absolutely deprived of organic matter, which should become 
active, dry or humid, under the sole influence of the sun, 
and which would manifest its activity at a distance and on 
contact in obscurity. 

"2. An activity being the result of a slow chemical action, 
that would be determined by light in insolated bodies, 
whether that, these bodies being compound, the action was 
exercised on their actual elements, or whether these bodies 
underwent this action with the concurrence of the medium 
in which they might be plunged. 

Finally, the observations by which M. Nicpce has shown 
that an action which is commenced under the influence of 
light is continued in obscurity are very interesting, by the 
connection which they have with two observations made 
previously on living plants. 

The date of the first of these observations goes back as far as 
1810; I made it wi th M. Hirbel, when we repeated Hale's expe- 
riments on the ascension of the sap in a branch of the vine. I 
summed it up in these words in the Journal de sSavanttof 1822: 

u Once that external causes have determined the move- 
ment of the juices in the trees, these juices, notwithstanding 
a decrease in the temperature of the atmosphere, continue to 
move during a certain time, after which, if external circum- 
stances continue unfavourable to vegetation, their movement 
diminishes until an epoch when, external causes again be- 
coming favourable, they are acted upon anew." 

The second belongs to MM. Cloez and Gratiolet; they 
observed that aquatic plants which did not begin to give off 
oxygen till the temperature was at 59°, plunged in aerated 
water containing carbonic acid, and exposed to the light, 
continued to give it off at a temperature which had gradually 
sunk to 50°. 

Last year, on my proposition, the Academy willingly 
agreed to refer the labours of M. Nicjxie de St. Victor to 
the future commission, which will be appointed to decree 
the prize founded by the late M. fiordin. I have now the 
honour to propose, that the new researches of M. Niopce 
may be referred to the same commission. 

The proposition was adopted. 

r^— ^— ^»^— ^ w— i 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGERIA.— No. IV. 

My dear Sib, — I suppose you have almost forgotten my 
existence, it is so long since I wroto to you ; but the fact is 
that, unless I were to go into general subjects, which would 
be out of place in the columns of the " I'iiotouhaphic 
News," 1 have very little to write to you about. 



Before leaving Algiers I made a purchase of the wag 
I had borrowed on an occasion which I hare already describ 
thinking it would be useful to me for a similar purpose, 
well as to convey my baggage and apparatus to Iiamc 
douar. I was delighted when the morning came for us 
start. Ever since I read, when a boy, the delightful jo 
neyings of Mrs. Jarley, in u Humphrey's Clock," I have J 
a longing for vagabondising in a similar manner, and he* 
I was delighted when the opportunity came of gratify 
that desire ; besides, it really is a capital mode of locomot 
for a photographer in ft country where roads arc scarce, a 
railways have no present existence : moreover, it is abnc 
indispensable in a country wliero one might travel fori; 
eight Lours without meeting with an opportunity of renei 
ing the supply of water — a matter of some importance to 
photographer who likes no process so well as the wet collodioi 
I do not mean to say that good results may not be obtained b 
the dry collodion process, for 1 have been trying both Norri 
process and FothcrguTB. Of thes3 two, I rather prefer th 
latter, but both have given me some annoyance at difleren 
times ; so that, as long as I can mako it possible to empky 
wet collodion, I shall do so. Before starting, therefore, i 
was essential I should have with me the means of carrjrinj 
a good supply of water in case of necessity, and, at th 
same time, I had not space for any bulky vessels. Tin 
means I adopted were as follows :— I got several yards o 
canvas, which I Btretched by fastening a rope to each oorne 
and passing them through staples in the wall in a corner o 
the courtyard of the hotel. I then boiled some linseed oil 
into which I had put a certain quantity of resin, and after 
wards laid a coating of it on the canvas with a brush, whicl 
I then left to dry in the sun. I repeated this process thre 
times, after which it waa completely waterproof, as I ascer 
tained by loosening the ropes at one end and letting th- 
canvas hang down, so as to hold seven or eight gallons o 
water, which I poured on it. The next thing was to confer 
this canvas into bags, in such a manner as to make them suit 
able for my purjxwe. First of all it was advisable, though no 
absolutely essential, that I should be able to regulate th 
flow of water from the bag ; and it occurred to me that thi 
would be best accomplished by inserting a rough tap, mad 
of wood, in its mouth. After inquiring at a good man; 
shops, I found something of the kind I wanted, and which 
think is called in England " & spigot and faucet." I nex 
cut the largest circle possible out of the canvas, gathered th 
edges up round the tap, and tied it round very firmly wit! 
waxed string?, and the bag was complete ; I could pottf th 
water into tno bag through the tap. In this way I mad 
four of these bags, all of which, by a simple arrangement c 

Eieces of rope in the way in which countrypcople are in th 
abit of supplying the loss of a handle to their pitcher! 
could be slung from different parts of the wagon, and thu 
occupied no space in the interior ; they had, too, the addi 
tional advantage of being available for slinging over a bone 
back when occasion required. I have dwelt at some lengt 
on this subject, because I think a contrivance of this kin 
might be useful to a good many of your readers who ma 
practise out-door photography. ' 

Our party consisted of myself, Ilamed, an Arab drirc; 
and two others, with a couple of saddle-horses. My wago 
was well filled, considering that I intended to use it as 
dark room when opportunity offered — for lianied had bongj 
a quantity of rice, besides a lot of other things, for ^ 
domestic consumption. The first day we made a good dii 
tance, and at night halted at the house of a friend j 
Hamed's, who received us hospitably enough ; but I shoii 
have made but a very poor meal if I had not taken tl 
precaution to put a few loaves I had bought at a Frew 
baker's, before leaving Algiers, into the wagon, together wi* 
some tea and coffee. It was not tliat there was delciencj 
the quantity of food, but it was the manner iu which it w 
devoured that disgusted me. Jrst fancy some fifteen 
sixteen of us seated in a circle on the ground ; in the mi J 
of us there is an enormous tub of rice, which I believe 
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lire been boiled with the sheep whose carcase is in the 
nidrt of it, and the whole then turned out of the cauldron 
ttgether. Out of compliment, I suppose, to my character 
H guest and foreigner, I had been furnished with a wooden 

C, but none of the others present possessed such a super- 
i implement, nor did they appear to desire anything 
rf the kind, but got along wonderfully by plunging each 
la hand into the tub and withdrawing it filled with rice, 
raying the operation at intervals by tearing off a piece of 
neat. I am not over nice m such matters, usually content- 
ing myself with " doing at Belong as Bolong does," but I 
xrtainly did feel rather sick at the thought of going into 
the tub myself. My host saw that I did not seem sufficiently 
sharp in securing my portion ; so he took my spoon, ana, 
stnnng up a portion of the rico with a due proportion of 
the liquid, precisely in the manner in which I nave seen 
kittle boys manufacture dirt pics at home, he ladled it into a 
wooden bowl, and handed it to me, with a piece of meat 
which he had torn off with his fingers. I looked at the mess, 
ud didn't at all like the idea of eating it ; but the reflection 
that he would be offended if I did not eat it, gave me 
orange to attempt it — and then I was so very hungry — that 
1 nude a determined effort, and succeeded in swallowing 
what he had given me, but ho could not prevail upon me to 
take any more. It was not bad, this Kouskousoo ; and now 
that I have got a little used to it, I like it very much — 
though the difficulty of making oneself like it is not over- 
come after the first step, as it was in the case of St. Denis, 
who walked a league with his head under his arm. 

After every man had satisfied himself, the remains were 
earned into the women's apartments. I hope there were 
not many of them, for if there were, they must have made 
a Tery scanty meal ; and as for the dogs — of which there 
▼ere about a dozen apparently half-starved savage animals 
—they must have come badly off. All the time we were 
eating, they had been yelling, barking, and fighting, as they 
prowled with hungry looks round the circle ; and more than 
ooee an Arab had been ordered by his master to quiet them ; 
hot the method he employed to accomplish this only made 
them howl the louder, for ho struck them savagely with a 
piece of wood, which it would be using too mild a term to 
call a bludgeon. 

As soon as the remains of the dinner had been cleared 
way—and this business was very soon performed — I made 
id excuse to go and look after the wagon, which had been 
bavn up near the door, and finished my supper on one of 
the loaves, very much in the manner of the celebrated Mr. 
Jack Horner. When I had had enough of this, I took a 
paper of coffee from my store, and begged that it might be 
made into a liquid for the benefit of the company, and at the 
ame time I handed my tobacco-pouch to a few of the guests 
vho appeared of more importance than the rest, and serious 
smoking was at once commenced. I am not going to sing 
At praises of tobacco, which would perhaps bo a little out 
tf place in a photographic publication, inasmuch as it is not 
*win any photographic manipulations with which I am 
^nainted (tnoueh it may be said to possess, to a certain 
stent, photographic qualities ; for instance, it is powerfully 
icted upon by tne solar rays when they are concentrated 
*ith a lens, and under their influence changes its colour and 
>>Ddition) ; yet, I am sure, that the most rabid opponent to 
the use of the noxious weed— even the distinguished author 
rf the " Counterblast " himself — would take to smoking if 
ta lived among the Arabs. The night was so warm and 
pleasant, that we grated ourselves on the ground out of 
doon; and, except when I exchanged a few words with 
Hamed from time to time, the most profound silence reigned 
for nearly two hours. I began to think of retiring to my 
**gon for the night, when suddenly, without any warning, 
mi old Arab began a narrative about a young woman who 
** very beautiful, and very proud of her beauty. One 
( ty fihe went into the wood near her father's hut to pick up 
*| lc ^ and was just about to return home with a bundle when 
"' 1C »aw a lion, who was regarding her very attentively. 



Women are women all the world over, and her first act 
therefore was to scream. The noble animal seemed grieved 
by the want of confidence in the purity of his intentions 
which* this act indicated. He looked at her appealingly ; 
and there was such an expression of admiration in his 
leonine face, that she could not help seeing it in spite of her 
fears. She took up her sticks (a more vulgar historian would 
perhaps have said that she " cut her stick ") and walked, . 
though with a good deal of fear and trembling, to her 
father's hut, the lion accompanying her al} the way, and 
behaving like a gentleman. Some days elapsed before she 
had the courage to go again ; when she did, she found her 
new friend had not forgotten her : but this time she was 
not much frightened ; she saw that he was in love with her, 
and, with the natural instinct of a woman in such a case, 
she sought to convert him into an ass. It would be too 
tedious to follow the Arab in all the circumlocutions of his 
tale, showing how she accomjih'shed this praiseworthy object, 
but I shall go at once to the denouement. One day, with a 
vain desire to test the strength of his affection, she pretended 
to take offence, and chopped his head open with a hatchet. 
The poor beast bore this suffering and indignity with the 
meekness which characterises lovers of the " Meddle " kind, 
and staggered away with a resignation which would have 
melted any heart but that of a woman too vain to think of 
anything except her beauty. She had not seen the lion for 
some days, and began to think that the chop had been too 
much for him to digest, when, as she was walking thought- 
fully along, she saw him approaching. This time his 
countenance was changed ; and, instead of the mute lover, 
it was the angry avenger who thus addressed her: — 
"Ayeshu, I Jiave kved you long. I have borne with 
patience the contumely you have heaped upon me. When 
you struck me, I did not resent it — and why was this? 
Because -1 loved you, Ayeshu. But what was that which I 
heard you say this morning in your father's hut? that I 

was an ugly brute, an unclean feeder, dirty 

I forgave the pain you inflicted on my body, but I cannot 
forgivo the pain you have inflicted on my pride." So saying, 
ho took her in his mouth, aud disappeared with her in the 
wood, and she was never more seen of mortal man. 

Moral. — It is easier to pardon personal injuries of any 
description than to forgive an offence against our self-love. 

C. A. 



OX AMMONIACAL COLLODIOX. 

BY P. C. DUCHOCIIOIS. 

Tiik new preparation of collodion (which was published in 
vol. i. p. 146 of the " Piiotoguapiiic News") can be so 
well appropriated to dry processes, that I tried to render it 
as perfect as possible — indeed, employed with uniodised pre- 
servative, or with iodised gelatine and albumen, as well as 
without any kind of preservative, that collodion has often 
given as good results in the numerous experiments I have 
made. There has never been any raising or any blistering. 
However, it will be found that is not durable, for it does not 
keep in good condition more than a week er two — the am- 
monia decomposing the pyroxylino so powerfully, that the 
film becomes without consistency, and very opaque. It is 
therefore necessary to neutralise the action of the alkali in 
order that the collodion may keep as long as any other. Acetic, 
hydriodic, and hydrobromic acids answer that purpose 
very well, and do not change the properties that render this 
collodion so good for dry processes; but what is equally 
important is, that whether the iodide or bromide of cadmium 
(or any metallic base, iron excepted) are employed in its 
preparation, it does not thicken as collodion prepared with 
those io:lides according to the ordinary formula, thus 
removing the oidy objection to the use of metallic iodides 
aud bromides in negative or positive collodions for wet or dry 
operations. It even seems that the very porous and divided 
statu of the film is more propitious to the sensitiveness of 
the preparations, and determines a greater intensity of the 
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negative. It is also worthy of remark, that, the 
rendering the collodion very fluid, almost every soluble 
pyroxyline can bl employed to prepare it. 

The improvements made i" tin; collodion are the fol- 
lowing :— To prepare the plain collodion by adding a few 
minima of liquor amnion in;, « iiieb is left to set four or five 
hours ; then — 1. To neutralise with acetic acid if the collo- 
dion is not to be iodised, but merely serve as a support to 
gelatine or albumen, as in the processes of AIM. Gaumo, 
Bayard, and Crookes. 2. If the collodion is to be iodised, 
to neutralise with hydriodic or liydrubromicacid, and to add 
some carbonate, and filter, after having shaken for one or 
two minutes. The modified formula for dry collodion, which 
may bo used with or without uni'tdised preservative, ' 



The silver bath and developer us in my former com mimical 



"VOL A LA PIlOTOGRAPniE." 

The compel it ion anion;; individual* idling themselves phi 
tographers, in Paris, is so great that port mi t« are taken l. 
21) sons and even at 15 sous each. I'nder these circumstances 
the number of portraits taken is so great that it U not an 
unusual thing for these so-called photographers to call at 
people's houses and oiler their services: and recently some of 
those gentlemen, who get their living by preying upon others, 
have adopted this contrivance for getting admission into 
houses from which they L-eiicral!y contrived to carry away 
something they did not bring witli them. The modus ope- 
randi is thus described by a witness against two of these 
persons, Eousin and Ghnuibard. " I was sitting in my room 
when the prisoners came in and offered to take my portrait 
cheap, and one of them pulled out some specimens and 
showed me. I told them I was not in the humour, upon 
which they apologised and left ; but thoy had scarcely left 
my room when I missed my watch, and rau after them and 
demanded it. As tbey refused to give it up, I called 
out tkieees, upon which ouc of them held me by the arm 
while the other ran back and threw it on the bed ; and when 
the policeman arrived, naturally enough, they denied liaving 
the watch." 

Fortunately for Chambard he had the protection of a 
gentleman calling himself a member of a provincial academy, 
who, after asserting thru (liamburd wasas incapable of com- 
mitting the offence a* lir was himself, concluded his letter by 
saying — "And this is the poor, the honest man, that the 
precipitate and rash de| *>sil ion of a woman .... has. 
caused to be place 1 under luck anil key, ;\ prey to the rigours 
of cold, /" the /irirtitirins of hum/er, and the tortures of a 
wounded spirit." This appeal on his In-half had the effect 
of saving him from present condemnation; while his accom- 
plice- received a sentence of two years' imprisonment. 



Ctssons on Colouring pMograprjs. 

COLOURING POSITIVES ON- GLASS— (contintttd.) 
Alabastrine Photoijraphs.—The same material is used for 
colouring these as for ordinary glass positives, with some 
Klight modification, however, of the method to be pursued. 
it is better to varnish the picture Krfere colouring, for more 
than one reason. In the first place, from the peculiar sur- 
face, it is generally easy to secure sufficient intensity of 
colour by one application. A more important reason still 
for varnishing first, arises out of the powdery nature of the 



lights iu these pictures, which renders it difficult to coli 
them without scratching or abrading the surface by aim 
every movement of the brunt). Varnishing with a pro] 
varnish renders this surface tough and hard, without in a 
degree diminishing the purity of the whites, whilst it gi 
depth and transparency to the shadows, and renders 
surface the finest that can possibly be had for receiving ■ 
colours. The same method of colouring, already descrit 
will theu be pursued, with additional care, however, 
applying the tiuts of the necessary depth in the first colourf 
From the delicacy of theso pictures, it is especially j 
portant that pure tints be used, as bad colours or care! 
manipulation become glaringly apparent; while on theolfc 
hand, with care and skill, the very finest and most artk 
results may be produced. After colouring the picture throngl 
out, if additional brilliancy or intensity be desired, the pictin 
maybe varnished again without in any appreciable degn 
diminishing the intensity of the tints already applied ; tii 
picture may then be rcenloiiriil throughout. These picton 
should always be backed with dark velvet, — maroon it best 
— instead of black varnish. 

Finishing the picture. — We have now conducted the rode 
through alt the steps of colouring positives on glui. ) 

few finishing touches "ill generally be required to OOTSpleti 
the picture. After colouring the draperies and background 
once more return to the face, the colouring of which wil 
generally appear somewhat modified by the effect of lb 
surrounding tints. Re-touch such portions of the face, hiir 
or draperies, as may seem to require additional iulensity 
and soften, with a clean, soft pencil, such points ns tppea 
too glaring. 

'Tue colouring completed, take a clean pencil with i ta 
point to remove such portions of colour as may accidaitlll; 
liave touched and adhered to parts not intended to h 
coloured. Some care is necessary in doing this, as Uicte i 
danger of rubbing the colour in, and causing a smudg 
mark, instead of removing it. The pencil should be appliei. 
very lightly, and may sometimes be slightly moist, or, wb» 
is better, slightly greasy from touching the skin, bo tin 
the colour will readily adhere to it and leave the plate Tbi 
completes the work. 

Mounting, *o, — A few words regarding the fitting, mewl 
ing, &c, of coloured pictures, may not be altogether inepje: 
tune here. No entourage so completely harmonises with ; 
coloured picture as a gilt mat or spandnl ; and in respect i 
glass pictures generally, as they are more suitable for ess 
than for any other kind of fitting, they arc mostly ml 
rounded by the gilt mat. We regard them as most mil* 
for cases for this reason : th-y aiv distiugue-in-d by deii' 
rather than by vigour or breadth, and their beauties are be 
seen by close insiwction. With the exception of the aUbs 
trine photographs, very few glass positives have sulfide: 
vigour to serve any purpose in ornamenting the wall of 
room. Where the.y are intciidul for such purpose, howevi 
it is important that they should be suitably mounted. N 
thing can be worse than the passe-partouts usually sold t 
the purpose, which are generally either black or white. T 
whites of an ordinary glass pirtuu-will rarely bear proxuu! 
wiih the intense « lute of the passe- par tout without bei 
'• kill'-d," us il i- technically termed. The contact with 1 l\ 
is scarcely better, as il has the effect of impoverishing all I 
shadows. A light neutral tint would answer the purp 
much better, and a gilt mount best of all. Wo have si 
some English passe-partouts, with broad margin, made of t 
common sand gold-paper, which answer the purpose adt 
rably well. Being made into ixisse-partouts, andtbuspi 
tected by the ghiss and sealed edge, there is no danger of i 
bronze powder, with which they are coated, disculourii 
For those to which wo refer au absurdly high price v 
charged ; but there arc, surely, enterprising manufaetur 
to whom it would be worth while to step out of the comm 
track, and produce something of the kind at a reasonal 

{To bt continued.) 
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--■* — 
chemical manipulations — (continued). 

Filtration (continued). — Sometimes the liquid to be fil- 
tered is thick or viscous, like albumen, solutions of gelatine, and 
those which contain starch in suspension ; all these filter very 
alowly, so that in certain cases there is a possibility of changes 
taking place during the operation, as in the case of collodion, 
for example, by an unequal vaporisation of its constituent parts. 
In such cases, filtration may be hastened by atmospheric 
pesure ; this may be effected by a very simple contrivance, 
sock as passing the neck of the funnel through a cork 
fitting into the opening of an air-tight vessel placed to 
receive the liquid, from which the air is exhausted by a 
Tery ample contrivance ; but as the student could not con- 
struct this apparatus for himself with any advantage, it is 
not necessary that we should minutely describe how it is 
accomplished. The piece of cotton or tow should be thrust 
lightly into the neck of the funnel, and, as the pressure 
upon it will be considerable, it is a very good plan to place 
uerioualy a piece of bent silver wire in the neck of the 
funnel, to prevent the tow from being sucked down too 
tightly in it. In this way the thickest liquids may be 
filtered with great rapidity. 

The next process we have to consider is, crystallisation. 
Certain substances dissolved in water are recovered by the 
cooling of the liquid, or by evaporation, when they will be 
found to have chanced their shape, and to have assumed 
heutuul and regular forms— they are crystals. These 
crystals take a certain form proper to the substauce crystal- 
haed ; and though the same body may yield crystals of more 
than one form, yet it will invariably be found to assume one 
or other of the forms peculiar to itself, and not that of a 
different body. The regularity in the shape of the crystals 
will be greater in proportion as the operation was performed 
dowly, and while the liquid was preserved from all agitation. 
The principal use of this tendency of certain substances to 
aarome a crystalline form in photographic chemistry is, to 
inure the purity of the chemicals. When this is the object, 
it can best be attained by agitating the liquid occasionally 
daring the cooling, so as to fracture the nascent crystals, 
and obtain them in as minute a form as possible ; after 
which, they must be washed in cold distilled water to free 
them from the mother-liquor, and spread on blotting paper to 
drr. To produce crystallisation, it is sometimes necessary to 
reduce the temperature of the liquor almost or quite to the 
freezing point, and, in other cases, to boil it up til it has evapo- 
nted. The most trifling causes occasionally determine the 
cr/tfalhsation : for instance, if we saturate a quantity of hot 
titer with that familiar substance known as Glauber's salt, 
wd then pour the hot solution into a glass globe, the mouth of 
which we close by tying over it two or three thicknesses of 
vet bladder, we shall find that so long as the globe is pre- 
served from agitation, the liquid will remain free from crys- 
tals; but if we untie the bladder, or drop in a single crystal 
of the same salt, or touch the surface of the liquid with 
a metallic point, or even violently agitate it, crystallisation 
vfll at once begin, and gradually extend downwards, until 
the whole becomes a solid mass. 

Precipitation. — To precipitate a body is to separate it 
from its solvent, either by making the one or the other 
undergo a purely physical change, or, as is most usual, by 
inducing a chemical change on the constitution of the 
"font, or of the body in solution: thus, in the case of 
fifaate of silver dissolved in water, the metal is precipi- 
tated by being converted into an insoluble chloride or 
iodide of silver. 

. These precipitates being always impregnated with liquid, 
rt » necessary to purify them by washing. The washing 
J**! be accomplished by means of the filter, or by decantation 
°7 means of water, or any other suitable liquid. 

(To be continued.) 



ficiimtarg of D&otojgprapfrg. 

- ■ ♦ - 

AMPHiTYrE. — This process is a discovery of Sir J. Her- 
schePs, and receives its name from the fact, that both 
negatives and positives can bo produced by one process. 
The positive pictures obtained by it have a perfect resem- 
blance to impressions of engravings with common printers' 
ink. The process is difficult, and has not been much carried 
out ; and, as yet, pictures by this process are only to be met 
with as curiosities. 

Analyse. — To resolve a body into its elements ; to sepa- 
rate a compound substance into its parts or proportions for 
the purpose of examining each separately; to separate a 
compound body into its constituent parts. 

Angular Aperture of a Lens. — The angle formed 
by the converging pencil of rays transmitted by the lens ; 
or, the proportion between the focal length of the lens and 
its working diameter. 

Anhydrous. — Perfectly dry ; destitute of water either 
mechanically or chemically combined. 

Animal Charcoal. — A common article of commerce; 
known also as ivory black. It may be prepared by burning 
ivory or bone shavings in a closed crucible. It is employed 
in photography to decolorise solutions of silver which have 
been used with albumen. It is only necessary to pour the 
nitrate of silver upon a tenth part, by weight, of animal 
charcoal, boil the whole for a short time in a porcelain 
capsule, and then filter. We do not, however, recommend 
it, as kaolin is far preferable. 

Anthotype. — A process discovered by Sir John Herschel, 
and founded upon the sensitiveness of the expressed juice of 
flowers. Certain precautions are necessary in extracting the 
colouring matter of flowers. The petals of fresh flowers are 
to be carefully selected, and crushed to a pulp in a marble 
or porcelain mortar, either alone or with the addition of a 
little alcohol, and the juice expressed by squeezing the pulp 
in a clean linen or cotton cloth. It is then to be spread 
upon paper with a flat brush, and dried in the air without 
artificial heat. If alcohol be not added, the application on 
paper must be performed immediately, as the air (even in 
a few minutes) irrecoverably changes or destroys their colour. 
If alcohol be present, this change is much retarded, and, in 
some cases, is entirely prevented. Most flowers give out 
their colouring matter to alcohol or water : some, however, 
refuse to do so, and require the addition of alkalies ; others, 
of acids, &c. Alcohol nas, however, been found to enfeeble, 
and, in majiy cases, to discharge altogether these colours ; 
but they are, in most cases, restored upon drying when 
spread over paper. Papers tinged with vegetable colours 
must always be kept in the dark, and perfectly dry. 

Aperture. — The diameter of the available opening in 
front of the lens, whether its full opening, or the size of a 
diaphragm. 

Aplanatic. — This name has recently been applied to a 
form of view lens, in which the aberrations are almost 
entirely corrected, and the images of distinct objects formed 
more nearly on a plane, than by any other combination 
extant. 

Apparatus. — A term applied without any distinction to 
the implements, instruments, &c, used in photography. 

Aqua- reg i a. — A mixture of two parts of hydrochloric 
acid and one part nitric acid, each pure and concentrated. 
It derived its name from being the only liquid which would 
attack gold — the king of metals. 

Aqueous. — Watery ; partaking of the nature of water ; 
prepared with water. 

Aqueous Solution. — Any substance dissolved in water. 

Areometer. — Another name for the hydrometer, which 
is an instrument by means of which the specific gravity of 
solutions is measured. 

Argentine. — Resembling silver; pertaining to or con- 
taining silver. Derived from argentum, the Latin for silver. 

(To be continued.) 
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^ €aUt\psm of ||botograp&ti- 

IlEVELOPIKO THE IMAGtt. 

Q. How is the collodion picture to bo developed after 
exposure id the camera? 

.1. It must be removed iuto the dark room, taken from 
the Elide, and placed on the levelling stand. Great care Is 
necessary in condii< t fnu thin i> ignition; as even the warmth 
of the finger* in taking the plate from 'the slide will some- 
times render the picturo more energetic in some parte than 
it is in others. 

(I. How is tlit< dcvi'lcipint; solution prepared? 
A. Various formula* are given; amongst them are tho 
following : — 

Distilled water ... 260 part*. 

Pvroi[»Uic Held t port. 

L'ltrLt acid I part. 

Or— 

Distilled water '.I.'iO parts. 

1'vrogallic acid I part. 

Or— 

Pvrosalllc arid I" gnlnt. 

I>'i.|ill,.il H'uier A ounefs. 

Glacial acetic acid 1 ■lra.bin. 

Spirits of wina J drachm. 

Mixed, and thoroughly filtered. 

Q. How is the developing solution to bo Applied to the 
plate? 

.1. It must be poured over it until the whole surface is 
uniformly covered in every part 

(I. Is not that part on which the solution is poured likely 
to bo more affected than other parte of the plate? 

.1. In order to avoid thia, it a desirable not to hold the 
vessel from which the solution is poured too high ; also to 
move the hand in pouring the solution, and gently to blow 
Upon the surface of tho plate. 

{}. What purpose is answered by blowing on the surface 
of the plate? 

.1. It has the double tif»ct of diffusing the solution mora 
evenly, and causes it to combine more freely with the damp 
surface of the plate. 

Q. How is the photographer to ascertain when the picture 
■s sufficiently developed ? 

.1. This is only to be ascertained by observation ; but, in 
order to facilitate these observations, a piece of white paper 
may bo held beneath the plate, the result of whicli ' 
the 



e condition of the picture can be clearly seen. 

</. Is not a little nitrate of silver nometiine» added to the 
developing solution? 

.1. Yes; from eight to twelve drops of a fifty-grain- 
mint ion of nitrate of silver may be added to half an ounce 
of the developing folutiou. 

Q. In the formula? fur the developing solution, mention ia 
made of acetic acid in one instance, and of citric acid in 
Mother. Which is considered the btxl't 

A. Opinions vary on thii subject. The development 
of the picture by either process is rapid, but is more 
rapid with the acetic acid than with the citric acid. It 
may also be observed, that the blacks given by the 
citric acid are more transparent than thnso given by thu 
acetic ncid, and this (Mcroueo is still luuru observable in 
the proofs. 

<i. In cases where the development is not so successful as 
could bo desired, what remedy would you suggest? 

A. In some instances it is found useful to re-dip the plate 
in the solution of nitrate of silver, as the development is 
not likely to lw successful unless the surface of the plate ia 
well moistened, 

Q. Is not tho sulphate of protoxide of iron employed in 
developing collodion? 

.!. This age.nl i.-< oci'a-tioimll) employ.'!!, Mil the solution 
ia energetic— instantly developing the picture. This rapidity 
of action has no particular advantage, as it is difficult tu 
manage it with thai care which ww eswnludly necessary for 



(he production of a good picture. The solution is compc 
of— 

Saturated solution (if sulphate of protoxide 

Water ana ptn *. 

Acetic acid JO p>rts . 

SpirlH of wine *} | «n i. 

<J. Is the development of tin' picture by the applicaliot 
this solution instantaneous? 

A. No; the picture is gradually developed. ]f tho inf. 
sity is not so great as is desired, the solution may be pom 
off, and a solution of nitrate of silver added. 

<l. Must the iron solution be previously prepared 5 
A. The saturated solution of the sulphate of protoxide 
iron should bs prepared some time before it is required / 

( { . Is alcohol, or spirita of wine, essentially necessary 
the solution? 

.!. Tho Bpirlte of wine is tiot indispensable, bulitscrr 
to spread the liquid more uniformly over the surface of tl 
plate. 

Q. When may the picture bo considered suSkleDtl 
developed ? 

.1. When the blacks are well brought up, and the Trait 
fully and clearly seen. Full effect in the light and eLa.ii> 
is necessary to constitute a good picture. 

Huts.— The tuWc unliinitn i* ■ Frraa muaorn uf ,«pjcllj tnwl 
jcruntncn uilnlui*, aputtiwark'V fluid uwuaure. 

(To be arntiimtJ.i 



(Eomsponi) nut-. 

ALAU.tsTm.se pnocces. — hkstoiusg faiikd pafik 

positives 1 . 
Sin,— In vol. i. p. 180 of tho " Photographic New? 
I sec my Initials quoted as being connected with a comni' 
ideation to another journal on the alabastrino process, whii 
is the same as I sent to you, and published in vol. i. p. 1 
I see it is In your " Almanack." A solution composed of 

Chloride of ammonium 90 graini. 

ISicbloride of mercury 10 „ 

1'rotostilphatBof IroTi 80 „ 

Hilrate of potash 11 „ 

UistUltd wal« 1 ounce. 

answers very well for redeveloping faded positives on W 
if not gone too far. I had a number of stereograms u 
were quite yellow, which I treated with this solution; oi 
they liuveatiMKit l>e;:utit'ul purple lake tone, I pouredalit 
of the solution on the picture, and spread it with a glass r 
for about two minutes, then washed off under tho U 
Lately taking tho plates, which, together with mats a 
preservers, had for some time protected n few positive* (I 
backgrounds of which had been painted with Chinese M 
Hake white, and drop black, the blue being predotuinsD 
am' breathing on the inner Bide of each, I found an en 

e ;iy u f (he photograph which it eovivl, the li^ 1 
being dark an I the background light. Can this be i 
counted for? Light had not l w n admitted through ■ 

In your " Almanack " you have omitted the very thi 
that makes old Moore so notorious, viz.. Fine and plea* 
weather, affording much pleasure for the photographn 
Bather unsettled— I 'hot ogrn pliers had better prepare plate 
Thunder may be expected itl unit this time — Photograph 
will do well to mind their hath?, die. ; and the hieroglyp 
predict in s thn do wilful! of hypo. Jos. U. Ronixsox 

Maccltujicli!. 



1'ilK Cviutitiilioi<»tI Inn a leading art tela on tho damage <l> 
to, and the coining downfall of the engravers' art, owing to ' 
rapid strides niado in tho prow.** of photography a' applW 
transfer of pniidiuy«. 
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Nottingham Photographic Socibty. 

Exhibition at the Exchange Hall. 

IGHT — one of the essential conditions of existence of nearly 
ie whole of the vegetable and animal life, is now — by the aid 
f Kcience — made to play the artist, and picture forth the 
iried phases of nature. It is true, that only in part can 
holography, at present, do this. It is not discovered how to 
ring out the colour which is said to be latent in the image, 
either is it known how to produce all the gradations of light 
od shade as in nature ; for instance, a bright yellow against a 
tolet ground would show in a photograph a reversed effect — 
ie yellow appearing dark, and the violet light. This, so far as 
known, is owing to the yellow ray of light having the least 
iflnence in changing the condition of the sensitised surface, 
ad the violet ray the greatest; but whatever imperfections 
here may be in this truly wonderful art, it is satisfactory to 
now they arc almost daily becoming less, and that principally 
trough photographic societies. 

The alohymists of the sixteenth century, in searching for the 
linr of life, stumbled upon the great fact that salt of silver 
name blackened by exposure to light. In the eighteenth 
entury this remarkable phenomenon engaged the attention of 
'etit, Chaptat, Diezc, Scheele, Sennebier, Hitter, and Wol- 
bIoo. Yet but little progress was made in the scienco until 
Vedgewood, Sir Humphrey Davy, Nicpce, Daguerrc, Sir John 
lersebel, Pox Talbot, Huut, and others astonished the world 
rom time to time with their discoveries. It is but a very short 
ime ago that the scientific world considered it to l>e a marvel 
bat a portrait could be taken in only ha\f an hour. What 
hould we say to that at the present day, when for sixpence, 
nd two or three seconds of time, Dick may get a " tografy 
ictm" of his friend Bill, and honest Jack Tar, a " kreet like- 
m of Nancy ; " and the wealthy individual may fill his port- 
tfio, and, by the fireside, mentally travel over the world, and 
» the temples and pyramids of Egypt, the cities of Palestine, 
lie ruins of Borne, the boautiful arcliitecture of Venice, Alpine 
news, and the desolation of ages on Tcneriffe, where, 12,000 
set above the sea, amidst pumice and trachyte lava, flourishes 
ie deep-rooted retama I The English landscape, with every 
*f and blade defined with microscopic beauty, and the ini- 
etuous rolling wave ere it falls, are pictured, the latter, with all 
ie delicacy of its spray work. \t nature can work such 
icturcs as these — what a world of beauty becomes this " very 
uH work-day world" — what an occupation for an intelligent 
und-— what a means of general improvement by permanent 
ihibitious — what a lesson to those who have the habit of 
^girding the sky as so much coiling, and valuing green fields 
id forest trees at so much per square yard and cubic foot ! The 
sy atones preach sermons, and groups of wayside weeds which 
ie is apt to pass by without the slightest notice, become a 
cture of loveliness, and the wonder is they were never so seen 
store. 

The character of every age is stamped upon it by the works 
id thoughts of the people, and as regards the present, although 
nine things tliere may be a tendency to suck the egg of 
lowledge by making an incision at the apex and another at 
e bate, instead of merely making a hole at each end, it can, 
verthelcss, claim many improvements upon the days of 
luld lang sync," by three extraordinary discoveries, viz., 
e Telegraph, the Kail, and Photography. A thought is 
eked with electricity, and sent to its destination in a few 
»nds. Timothy Tomkins, Esq., breakfasts with a friend 
London, and dines with another in Edinburgh. A bit of 
to is stuck in a dark box, and, by the aid of chemistry, the 
tting lights and shades of tho sun-lit landscape are in- 
totaneously arrested. Wo can fancy the incredulous looks 
our venerable grandfathers and grandmothers, and the 
^hened visage of doubt and unbelief of even the man of 
knee, if the wonders of the day wo live in had been pre- 
yed to them ; and of all the departments of science, perhaps 
■behave made such rapid progress within a few years as 
^tojn-aphy. 

A* i might bo expected, in many productions of the photo- 
^I'Mc art, there is want of taste and artistic fooling. No 
:rta ter illustration of the value of art could be given than a 



mixed collection of photographs ; and although the works in 
the Nottingham exhibition aro of average high merit, we 
have only to compare Eejlandcr's " Ilorae, sweet home," 
and his two studies from a child, called " Perception and 
Contemplation," and one or two of Robinson's works, and 
Sidcbotham's "Bridge at Strines," Fenton's landscapes, and 
"Woodward's stereographs, with some other productions, in 
order to bo convinced of the superiority that an operator 
must have, if he can combine art with science. There can 
be no art in any work that does not prove that the mind 
has an inward perception of the beauties and capabilities of tho 
subjects — a seeing with tho mental eye all that appertains to 
it ; and however laudable it may bo to produce a " sharp 
picture," it must not be forgotten that, when that power is 
acquired, the real labour of the photographer has only just 
begun. But in every now discovery, for a time, the manipula- 
tive treatment is apt to engross the whale attention, while the 
aim and purpose are toooften lost sight of; like tho young painter, 
Who fancies that if he could only mix his colours right, ho 
would be ablo to paint, and is disappointed to find that when 
he can mix hi* tint*, he is not nearer to art than before. The 
celebrated photographer, Delamotte, says : " It is in the hands 
of the true artist, or man of taste, that pleasing results must 
be looked for. He who proceeds mechanically in his task may, 
by a fortunate accident, produce a good picture ; and wo have 
abundant evidence to show us that the mechanical treatment of 
nature is most common and least successful. It is in tho hands 
of artists that photography will attain the highest execution, 
artists to whom the attainment of effect is intuitive, while they 
themselves will acquire much valuable instruction from studying 
its results. Notwithstanding the microscopic accuracy of detail 
presented in a good photograph, its chief value and excellence 
will be found to consist in its sacrificing certain details, and in 
its representing masses of light and shadow." 

As regards the educational value of photography, it will, no 
doubt, become universal. Already the Science and Art Depart- 
ment have had photographs taken from Raphael's Cartoons, the 
largest size being four feet. "We learn that the Departments 
will shortly Ikj prepared to offer them to public schools at a 
moderate cost. This is a st en in the right direction, v.ud it is to 
be hoped will lead to something better still, viz., — a permanent 
exhibition of the arts and . ciencos, in which the photographic 
art would necessarily bear an important feature. It would bo' 
a place for improvement and intellectual recreation. And no 
place could be more appropriate than the School of Art, i. e., 
when it is built ; and provided tho subjects were properly classi- 
fied, the exhibition would form a valuable resort for reference 
to the architect, the artist, the mechanic, and to all engaged in 
industrial pursuits. Such an exhibition, especially if good 
music was introduced at stated times, would be more likely to 
draw th? working classes from pernicious habits than all the 
platform laments in the world. >Ve have been led to those 
remarks from actual observation and experience of the last 
exhibition of the School of Art, and the present one of the 
Nottingham Photographic Society, which, we are sorry to sny, 
will close on Saturday. 

The subjects whici comprise the works exhibited, may bo 
divided into three classes— Architecture, Landscape, and the 
Figure — and in each cla?s there are some very remarkable and 
perfect specimens. Architecture is well represented by IvO 
Gray, Bisson Freres, and MacPherson ; the large ones by Bisson 
being most perfect specimens, leaving nothing to bo desired, 
and the illustrations of Rome by MacPherson are most instruc- 
tive. The " Tivo Ways of Life " by O. G. Kojlander, must rank 
among the most extraordinary \ roductions that \ hotography 
has produced. The attitudes of some of the figures arc exceed- 
ingly appropriate and graceful, though in other parts of the 
picture there aro several artistic defects. The "Scripture 
Reader," by the sime artist, is a more perfect work. " Fading 
away," by Henry P. Robinson, has some good qualities, and the 
girl who has b en the model has evidently un erstood her parU be 
expression on her face being quite in keeping wi'.h the subject. 
The mother, whb has closed the book which she has been read- 
ing, and is holding hof spectacles on her lap, is simply looking 
on, and might be merely a portrait of a respectable middlc-aj, r ed 
lady. Tho position of tho hand holding the spectacles is very 
good, but the othof is had ; it would have been better to have 
bid that, and placed tile lx>ok open on the stand in front. This 
figure is an instance of the great difficulty that photography has 
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to contend with. (What a world of love and anxiety should 
have been expressed in the face of the mother, who sees her child 
fading away !) Tiie single reclining figure, with the words 
appended, " She never told her love," by the same artist, is a 
very fine work ; the position of the head, the expression of the 
features, and the long hair falling over the light surface of the 
pillow, are of high merit. The position of the hand is bad ; few 
people are aware that there may be nearly as much expression 
in a hand as in a face. Tbe drapery is well arranged. " The 
Monk," by Lake Price, is a very fine picture ; the composition 
is good, and if it were not for a slight indistinctness in the 
expression of the face, it would be a perfect work. Maull and 
Polyblank's Gallery of Celebrities are most excellent specimens 
of portraiture. Among the number which strike us as being 
the most remarkable are, Professor Owen, George Cruikshank, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, J. Gibson, R.A., C. Stanfield, R.A., John 
Connolly, Lord Stanley, and the Earl of Rosse. The photo- 
graphsof Liverpool life, whatever they might have been originally, 
are certainly spoilt by being badly painted. Some photographic 
portraits of a large size, and painted over with oil colour, by 
Redgate, are good : there is rather a heavy appearance about 
the draperies; the two largest portraits are works of great 
merit as regards the colouring of the flesh. 

Among the beautiful landscapes, which adorn the room, 
" Home, sweet home," is a charming production, thoroughly 
poetical, and English in character. A river, some foliage, a 
solitary cottage in the distance, constitute the materials of the 
composition. Mr. Rejlander might have set his camera only a 
few yards off the point of view from which this picture was 
taken, and have spoilt it ; the bit of bank in the foreground is 
just right. Mr. Sidebotham's small picture of a bridge near 
Strines is another of the gems, which for delicacy of tone and 
effect it would be difficult to surpass. Thurston Thompson's 
studies of trees and lane scenery -are very excellent, and well 
adapted for the artist's studio. 

Fenton's landscapes, and Lo Gray's sea pieces, with clouds, 
taken instantaneously, are very beautiful, and display a careful 
selection of the point of view. The two views of Rouen, by 
the late Robert Howlitt, and taken with the new orthographic 
lens, are perfect. There are also some excellent views by the 
Rev. J. J. Dredge. Mr. Bourne's "Nottingham Castle," 
"Audhem Church," "Ncwstead Abbey," and "The Wheat 
Field," we believe to be among the best which he has exhibited. 
Dr. Good, of Derby, and Miss Hurst, of Alderwasley, exhibit 
some good landscapes. " The Doorway at Dunstable Church," 
by Nowall ; " Rocks at Cowden Knowes," by Cotesworth, and 
the works of Archibald Briggs, Alfred Rosling, the Rev. J. 
Holden, and Mr. Smith, are remarkable for their beauty, 
especially some which are done by the calotype process. Frith's 
illustrations of Egypt and Palestine, exhibited by the Notting- 
ham Photographic Society ; and a large collection of framed 
photographs, contributed through the School of Art, by the 
science and art department, are an evidence of the instructional 
value of the art; and the photographs of " The Moon," by 
Father Secchi, Nasmy th, and J. Sidebotham, of its application 
to science. 

An immense lens, said to be the largest in England, was 
exhibited in the room appropriated to materials, and a solar 
camera, both from Atkinson, of Liverpool. Cameras, tripod- 
stands, dark boxes, slides, a dark tent, stereoscopes, and the finest 
stereographs, were exhibited by Ottewell, Home, Thornthwaite, 
Shepperley, Thompson, and Woodward. The stereographs on 
glass, from Dr. Hill Norris, of Birmingham, are very fine. 
Mr. Smith showed, on the evening of the conversazione, one of 
the largest of microscopes. Mr. Thompson, optician, covered 
nearly every square inch of a table with achromatic microscopes, 
lenses, cameras, chemicals, microscopic photographs of the Royal 
Family, and a photograph of a £20 note, being a marvellous 
piece of workmanship. 

The contributions sent by gentlemen residing in the neigh- 
bourhood were numerous, and among them, perhaps, none ex- 
cited so much attention as those sent by Mr. Henry Walter, of 
Papplewidt Hall. The taste shown by this gentleman in the 
selection of his photographs is encouraging to photographers 
who aim rather at producing good and artistic pictures than at 
producing the largest possible number. 

Among the other contributions we have observed the names of 
Henry Walter, Esq., Charles Paget, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Lord Belper, the Rev. R. Miles, the Rev. C. P. Clifford, &c. 



The Nottingham Photographic Society has been presented 
with four beautiful landscapes, by Mr. Alfred Rosling, of 
Reigate; three landscapes, by Mr. Sidebotham, of Manchester; 
and the picture in the exhibition, "Fading away," by Mr. 
Henry P. Robinson, of Leamington. 

The prize pictures are: — Class A, "West Door, Southwell 
Minster," by the Rev. J. J. Dredge. Class B, "Newark 
Castle," by J. F. Hurley. Class C, a Stereograph, "Cottage 
at Wilford." The three pictures are presented to subscribers. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to know that many gentlemen of 
this town and neighbourhood are taking a practical interest in 
photography, and often a leisure hour is employed by them in 
this fascinating art, in spite of finger-stains, the smell of acetic 
acid, &c. &c. The productions of Mr. Henry Taylor, Mr. Fellrin, 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Steegmann, Mr. E. J. Lowe, and Mr. J. 
Hine, fully prove that such occasional employment of time 
must lead the mind to appreciate the beautiful in nature, and 
assist in the diffusion of correct taste in art. 

F. R.F. 



Nobth London Photographic Association. 

At the last meeting of this association, some interesting photo- 
graphs were exhibited by Mr. Shave. They were taken by an 
American process. Mr. Hannaford made some remarks on this 
and other similar processes, in which he proposed adopting 1 * 
slightly different principle to the one usually employed, and 
greasing the stone first, and then coating it with the sensitive 
coating. After exposure and fixing, the greasy surface would 
be left in a fit state to receive the printing ink. A communi- 
cation was next read from Dr. Hill Norris, on " Dry Collodion 
Processes." The author first discussed the causes of blistering 
and atripping-up of the film ; the former, he stated, resulted 
from the expansion of the preservative substances, and the 
latter from the presence of too small a quantity of preservative 
gelatine or albumen. As remedies, he recommended, if the film 
were inclined to blister, a diminution in the strength of the 
albumen or gelatine; whereas, if the film had too little 
adhesion to the glass plate, the strength should be increased. 
The employment of meta-gelatine was stated to give rise to 
stained plates and liability to strip off, although it was easier to 
manage. The next subject treated of was the sensitiveness of 
the dry plate ; this was stated to be uninfluenced in a direct 
manner by the presence of nitrate of silver or organic salts of 
this metal. A sensitive collodion plate simply washed and 
dried was stated to be the most sensitive of all dry plates ; next 
to this, and nearly as good, came those prepared with gelatine 
or albumen. The doctor next entered into some explanation of 
the chemical composition of the sensitive silver salt Here, 
however, Dr. Norris's chemistry does not serve him so well 
as his photography ; instead of admitting candidly that we 
do not know the real cause of the variations in sensitiveness of 
iodide of silver, he attempted to explain it, by assuming that 
the ordinary sensitive iodide of silver was composed of equal 
equivalents of iodide and nitrate of silver ; that the insensitive 
iodide of chemists was composed of equal equivalents of iodide 
of silver and iodide of potassium, and that the precipitate pro- 
duced by adding excess of iodide of potassium to nitrate of 
silver was a biniodide, containing two equivalents of iodide to 
one of silver. The error of assuming that bodies in which 
chemists, with all the delicacy of the present analytical pro- 
cesses, can only detect the elements Ag and I, with some- 
times a mere trace of extraneous matter, consist respectively 
of Ag I + Ag O. N O s 

Agl + KI 

Agl, 

is very serious, and tends greatly to weaken one's respect for 
the other branches of science in which Dr. Norris speaks to 
authoritatively. On the subject of the retention of the 
invisible image, the author stated that dry collodion pistes 
possessed the singular property of gradually returning to their 
original condition if kept in darkness for some time after 
exposure. Damp and other causes facilitated this return ; and 
various chemical vapours also had a deleterious effect on the 
plate, and thus it was not advisable to delay development longer 
than absolutely necessary. Under the head of development, 
the author stated, that, with inferior plates, gallo-nitrate gave 
more certain results than pyrogallic acid. With the latte* 
developer, five minutes was stated to be the greatest length of 
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s which should be spent over this part of the operation. 
t employment of ammonia in the collodion, in order to 
og about the desired porosity or rottenness of the film (as 
otnmended in the present number of the " Photographic 
:ws,"p.233),waBspokenofveryfavourably. Dr. Norris stated 
itha collodion modified in this manner should contain more 
tde and pyroxylins than usual. In conclusion, the necessity 
ajaducting the development in a moderately Harm room 
i insisted on ; and in cold weather, artificial heat was reoom- 
nded to be applied to the plates and solutions. After the 
iling of this communication, a discussion took place in 
ioh the credit of having suggested the existenoe of the above- 
tied silver compounds was claimed for Mr. Maxwell Lyte by 
Shadbolt. A paper was next read by Mr. Hannaford, 
nan iron printing process." This is a modification of the in* 
t*a. Paper is first floated on a solution of bichromate of 
■am, ammonia, citrate of iron, gum arabic, and sugar. After 
insure, the picture is to be fixed by soaking in water, and 
■n toned ana developed ; this latter part of the process is one 
kh somewhat entitles it to the attention of photographers, 
ismuch as many tints may be produced : gallic acid gives a 
nn, sepia tint; chloride of gold, applied previously, gives a 
rple colour ; ferrocyanide of potassium gives a blue picture ; 
i salts of manganese, copper, uranium, Ac, each gives a 
turn having a peculiar tint. 



Birmingham Photographic Society. 
r the last meeting of this society, Dr. Haines read a paper on 
e " Usee and Abuses of Photography." He pointed out in 
tail the various valuable and useful applications of the art : 
eh as portraiture and landscape photography : its application 
iirions branches of the physical sciences, to police purposes, 
■-; and then proceeded to detail the various abuses of the 
t. Under this head he classed the appropriation of the title 
ihotographic artist" by personswho had no knowledge of art 
aaence ; cheap portraits, Sd. being mentioned as the price 
which photographic portraits might he obtained at some 
Me*,6d. extra being charged for colouring them. The in* 
cent and demoralising pictures, on which the " Photographic 
iws'has recently been obliged to animadvert in strong 
■gwge, were mentioned as another abuse of the ait ; as also 
■ the habit of Sunday vending which it engendered amongst 
mtographers. As. remedies to the above state of things, the 
rtbnr urged tbe formation of photographic societies, holding 
nodical exhibitions, reading papers before the Birmingham 
autographic Society, and contributing pictures to its album, 
tr. Edwards remarked that the practice of pirating photo- 
nabs,aud selling reduced photographic copies of them, was an 
law "of the art which called for suppression : one or two 
M of such piracy were mentioned. 



The dead black for brass work is easily prepared, by 
dissolving shellac in methylated spirits of wine, and adding 
thereto a little vegetable black. I do not know the exact 

Eroportiona, but it is not important ; bearing in mind, 
owever, that with too much shellac you will get a glossy 
black, which is objectionable, and that with too little tho . 
preparation will not properly adhere. J. II. B. 

Procure 1 j oz. of native black, put it on a level stone, 
rub it into a fine powder, mix it up with turpentine, 
and grind it very fine (the same as painters grind their 
colours), then put it into a pot and pour on to it j oz. of 
japanners 1 gold size, mix it well np, and it is ready for use ; 
it may be put on with a camel bur pencil ; will dry in five 
minutes, and be quite hard in one hour. 

If the colour is too black, you may add a little bronze 
green powder to it, and it will be more pleaaant to the eye. 
The above ingredients may be bought at any colour or 
chemist's shop ; the black is in lumps, in the shape of a sugar 
loaf. J. B. B. 

The dead black used by the best opticians is simply 
composed of very finely ground lamp black mixed with 
lacquer, and applied cold. Tbe work should be previously 
dipped in dilute acid, to remove all trace of greasinesa. To 
work on which a black surface is required, without tho 
necessity for absolute deadncss, bichloride of platinum is used, 
bring appKcd with a small brush. After a sufficiently deep 
tone is obtained, the work should be washed in clean water, 
dried, and brushed with a soft jeweller's brush, previously 
passed two or three times over a cake of black lead. It may 
then be lacquered in the ordinary manner or not, according 
to what may be required. W. II. 

Tbe beat dead black for brass work that I have beeu able 
to obtain (after trying the lamp black with spirit varnish, 
U recommended in No. 1 of " Photographic Nbwh," 
which I found to fail, as also did lamp black with 20 other 
miliums) is (vU.) : best black japan (not the ordinary 
JRfistn) carriage varnish, thicken with finely ground drop 
l>hick, on a glass or marble slab, then thin with turpentine : 
tbe proper consistency will quickly suggest itself; apply 
with camel hair brush. 

I have found this, as a dead black, to be all that can be 
desired, viz. ; hard, quick drying, will not rub off or shine 
on friction of cloths, leather, or hands. F. W. Evans. 



Photographic Society op Scotland. 
it the last meeting of this society, Mr. Taylor read » paper on 
Dbcoveries in Photography." This paper was little more 
bun a history of tbe art, with a mention of the names of the 
riatipal discoverers, alphabetically arranged. Starting from 
Waern, Nidpce, and Talbot, whom he placed in the foremost 
m, he enumerated their principal discoveries, and then 
-rang together a very heterogeneous mixture of persons, who 
■told, doubtless, be much surprised to find themselves in each 
ttsrt company. He concluded by stating that the inl pro- 
as offered one of the most glaring cases of rediscovery. It 
*upnauy belonged to Beauregard ; it was then re-discovered 
W patented in this country a year after publication of the 
PMM; then fw-discovered and published as new after the 
V> of another year ; and lastly, it was again re-discovered and 
PdUiad as new a few months ago. 



I^olajrraj/^ic litotes ana <$tama. 

DEAD BLACK FOB BRASS WORK, 

[We hive received from numerous correspondents, whom 
*' take this opportunity of thanking, letters on the above 
"V* in answer to our inquiry at p. 228 of the " Piioto- 
gupidc News." From them wo have chosen the following, 
" '"" g tho meat luwrol information.] 



CEMENTED GLASS DISHES. 

Sir, — If my limited experience is of any value to your 
correspondents', it is at your disposal. I have made several 
glass baths, and have had one in use above nine months ; it 
Haml to answer every purpose. It is cemented with 
Collins') elastic glue in the following manner : — First grind 
or make rough tbe parts to be cemented with emery and 
water on a flat Burface ; then make the pieces tolerably hot 
on a stove (or in any other way) ; slightly melt the end of 
the glue at the fire, and rub it on the edges ; press them 
together, allowing the sides to project a little over the ends ; 
let them remain still until cold, then fill up the end with 
glui ; put the bottom on the same way, allowing it to project 
a little. Should it at any time become leaky, you can 
slightly heat the part, and it will re-cement itself. Tho 
glue is sold by leather- sellers, or where things used by 
shoemakers are kept. G. C. 



Sir, — I was very glad to read tbe letter from Mr. George 
F.ildowes at p. 211. In common with many of my photo- 
graphing friends, I have frequently complained of the 

wasteful, expensive, and unnecessary width, .and slovenly 
tnijlrn. of the present class of glass baths. I have tried all the 
best shops in London, but can find nothing different from 
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the usual rough, short, and absurdly wide glass baths. 
Well-made, aud nicely-shaped porcelain and gutta-percha 
hatha are to be had, and why not glass ones also? which 
photographers much prefer. It will be a great boon to 
amateurs if the attention of the glass trade be called, through 
your columns, to this desideratum. — lam, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Henry Bonus. 

GELATINE PAPER. 

Sir, — On reading, in vol. i. p. 205 of the " Photographic 
News," " Suggestions for the Employment of Gelatine 
Paper in Photography," another use for it occurred to me, 
viz., to line the whole or part of the window of my operating 
room with dark orange- coloured gelatine paper in place of 
the yellow calico I have used hitherto, which constantly 
fades. The following queries suggest themselves : — 

1 . Would it not be about a tithe of the price of coloured 
glass? 

2. Would it not be as effectual in excluding the chemical 
rays, at the same time admitting sufficient light ? 

3. Would there be any fear of its fading or curling up 
under the influence of the sun's rays? 

4. Where can it be obtained, and what is the price of it? 

R. O. F. S. 



ANSWERS TO MINOB QUERIES. 

ffLAZF. for Paper Positives. — Our esteemed correspond- 
ent, who answered an inquiry on the above subject in 
our fourteenth number, p. 167, has forwarded some stereo- 
grams, glazed as there recommended. We have carefully 
examined them, and compared them with highly-glazed pictures 
by other artists, and have no hesitation in recommending the 
process to our readers as being capable of producing as glossy a 
surface as may be desired. 

Dirty Yellow Appearance ox Positive Pbihts.— 
Amateur has tried the positive-printing process, given at p. 86 
of the " Photographic News," with much success, the tints, 
when first put into the water after toning, being nearly perfect; 
but sometimes during the washing the paper turns of a dirty 
opaque yellow colour when looked through. This appearance 
is frequently met with in all tho usual printing processes, and 
is caused by the hyposulphite of silver, which is formed in the 
pores of the paper when first immersed in the hypo, bath, not 
being dissolved out by the hyposulphite of soda, and then, in 
the subsequent operations, decomposing spontaneously with the 
formation of sulphide of silver, which remains in an insoluble 
form in the pores of the paper. Knowing the cause, the 
remedy is obvious: — Increase the strength of the hypo, bath, 
and allow the print to remain for a longer time immersed in it. 
Wc have also found that soaking tho print in a solution of one 
pound of common washing soda in a gallon of water, between 
the toning and fixing bath, to be very effectual in preventing 
the occurrence of these stains, whilst it in no way interferes 
with the ease or certainty of the other parts of the process. 

Negative Developing Solution Prepared with Iron. 
—J. H. B. 9 W. U. W., and others. The following is Mr. Har- 
wich's formula for the above solution, referred to by " An Ama- 
teur " in a previous number of the " Photographic News :" — 



Protosulphate of iron 
Acetate of 3oda 
Benufoy's acetic acid 
Water 



•• 12 grains. 

... ••• •«• V i) 

11 drachms. 

... ■•• «•• "j )) 

Preparation of Pure Protosulphate of Iron.— W. S. B- 
Boil dilute sulphuric acid r.nd iron together until the acid 
is saturated ; boil the liquid with iron filings in a narrow-necked 
(ksk till the crystallising point is attained, and strain through 
a filter moistened with water, into a vessel rinsed out with a 
little dilute sulphuric acid. The sulphuric acid prevents the 
filtrate from becoming turbid. The funnel must have a very 
long neck, reaching to the bottom of the vessel. The crystals, as 
they form, are left to drain upon a funnel, then rolled backwards 
and forwards between bibulous paper till they no longer wet it, and 
dried upon paper at a temperature not exceeding 30°. When 
will dried, they remain permanent for a long time in dry air, 
and for a tolerably long time in damp air. 



TO COBRESPONDENTS. 

tf$» Borne complaints having been made by our subscriber! a* to the m 
receipt of the " Photographic New*," the publishers beg renpectfujjy 
notify that every care is taken on their part to insure punctual and corro 
rifopatch. All complaints should, therefore, be made to the Port Offi 
authorities. 

II. K. N.— We are sorry you stated that your letter was not intended for jm 
lkation, as there was much interesting and valuable matter in it May * 
make some selections and insert them in the '* Photographic Key*? 
We think that if the question you raised in the former part of your tab 
was fairly discussed, it would i«t>ve of great interest 

A. B. — Perhaps gum benzoin dissolved in benzol, would answer the porpo* 
of varnishing glass positives, so as to make the powder colours bite proper* 

F. W. B — Thanks for the information. We will look more carefully at yo« 
pictures. 

T. Babrett.— We are obliged for the suggestion as to the black varnW 
Other correspondents, you will see, have however suggested plana whk 
will answer all the purposes desired. 

P. Louis.— 1. The blank front is for an extra less. \ 3. We will see if we cs 
give a description of it 3. A twin lens camera. 

A. E. X.— The thickness of the glass must be allowed for either in fbcmdni 
or some other way. In working with the calotype In the open air, ft t 
customary to take several camera backs, each containing two assets « 
sensitive paper; in default of these, the papers can be changed in adarl 
bag thrown over the head and shoulders, or by candlelight in any dart 
corner of a cellar or out-house. We have always met with the crestas 
civility at farm-houses when we have asked for the requisite qmewHii 
tion, - in many instances refreshment being courteously offered as. 

W. C— Wc cannot endorse your opinions that the redeveloping sohtkm fr 
the alabastrine process necessarily destroys the half tones of Uw picture, 
and causes it to tarnish in a few months. 

Neva.- Some of our best pictures have been taken in the open sir, la Um 
shadow of a wall or tree. 

J. F. L.— We cannot help you more than by recommending you to adrertitt 
for ttie kind of situation yon want. 

W. II. W.— We cannot imagine the cause of tho discoloration you ipr-ak of; 
does it not disappear in the fixing bath ? Many thanks for the informative 
in your note; we will avail ourselves of it. We shall be very pleated tow 
the views you promise to send. 

H. X. T.— The picture is a very bad one, and looks as if it had been fcastttat 
in an alkaline bath. Add acetic acid to the nitrate bath. 

Pybogaluo Acid.— Use an old collodion and the following dcrelepiaf sjbj- 
tion: Pyrogallic acid, 3 grains; glacial acetic add, 1 drachm; sicossL 1 
drachm; water, 1 ounce; and fix with hyposulphite of soda. We skill be 
very pleased to receive an account of your exhibition. Please forward s at 
your earliest convenience. 

T. Smith. -The fault you mention is a very common one, and require* pot 
skill to overcome. Try exposing for a little longer time. 

A. D. C— We think it will do, but you had better try it, as It Is so simpfr. 

F. J.— 1. The cause of the mark on your collodion plate, the shape of las 
pneumatie holder, is owing to the unequal evaporation of the ether, that* 
over the holder evaporating hi a different ratio from the rest 1 Com** 
water may be used as you propose, but there is a little lUbifltv to attiK 
3. Gum arable has been proposed as a varnish for collodion ptatstettan 
the objection is, the injury done to it if wetted. 

C aptajx, R. A — We prefer a square camera. The direction of the lonawt •*> 
of the plate can always be managed by inner frames to the dark slide. *> 
cannot recommend any place to buy glass. Most large houses would aft* 
you to pick it out yourself, or would change scratched plates. 

J. W. W— Your plan of printing is as good as those in ordinary use. bit art 
so good as the one given at p. 86. The colour of the inclosed print b bad, 
but the negative is good. 

Ax Amatru*.— Tho process is not a good one. See answer to J. W. W. 

T. 8. Sheard — We have never tried the lenses you name, and so weald Drt 
like to give an opinion. They are not, however, considered very guoi A 
jwrtralt combination will answer best for copying and enlarging 

II. Doublrday.— Received with thanks, but too late for examination. 

F. II. W.— You received lunar caustic instead of proper fused nitrate of «fl^ 
Evaporate it down to half its bulk, and use it for printing. 

P. Q.— Wc caunot help you further than by recommending you to oMsi* 
catalogues of powder colours from all who advertise, and purchase turn 
those which contain the proper tints. Each maker gives the tints a diffcw 
name and number. 

Clekicus.— We intend to complete the first volume ot the 44 PnorousiW' 
New*" in 26 numbers; it will have a full index. Wc will think over r* 
other suggestions. Will you, in the mean time, assist us with yssr e; 
periencc in the different processes ? 

J. H.— If the spot be meiely an opaque substance In the glass, or an airbobblz 
It will not hurt ; but. If there be veins in the glass, they might iattffrn 
seriously with the definition. 

N.— We suspect your bath Is in fault; add acetic acid to it Try the jW' 
cleaning solution, described at p. 156. 

D. F. L.— 1. The lenses must be parallel. 3. We do not quite undent** 
your query, but there would be no difficulty in getting what you wast 
. IUid. -We know nothing more of the light but what is pabHthwl in * 
" Photographic Kews." 

P. M.— 1. We know of no likely cause for the spots yon refer to. 1 ^ 
gelatine paper or the " crystal medium," as advertised. 

E. Peppkr.— Your solution for cleaning plates is pretty good ; butiafcrk* 
the one given at p. 106. 

W. Woodford.— Received with thanks. In our next. 

Communications declined with thanks:— F. A.— A Printer.— Franhirf' 
H. A. P.— Pyroxyline.— H. G.— Camera Stand.— L. M. N.— X. Y. Z. 

The information required by the following correspondents is either such ft* 
are unable to give, or it has appeared In recent numbers of the " Ph*' 
graphic News:"— Difficulty.— A Subscriber.— A. Q.— Patience,— Old I* 
P. A. A.— 8. E. R.-ROSS.— H. T. F.— Galileo.— A Positive. 

lw Type:— Viator.— T. B.— E. P.— C. A.— H. 8. I.— An Amateur.— F- * 
W. D.— Euseblu*.— C. R.— A. E. X.*-H. C. B, 






%* All editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. Crookes, 
of Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, and Oalpin, La Belle Bauvage Yard. Private lr*" 
for the Editor, if addressed to the office, should be marked •• serrate," 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY* 

abject of compoeition, we have often expressed an 
in theBe pages that it was scarcely applicable to 
phy : ana up to the present time, we see ao reason 
yag our opinions ; — on the contrary, we find that 
have so often said on the subject, is fully endorsed 
if the best art critics in the country. Composition, 
is of that class which Rejlander introduced by his 
f the "Two Ways of Life," and which Robinson 
juently bo successfully followed, 
e pictures composed of seven) negatives, there is a 
omit of tact and ingenuity required, which is not 
.ry when the picture is taken at once. In the Ex- 
Jiia year there are very few large compositions : 
hat there are new faces in the field, while the old 
a of composition are barely represented. We may 
, that it is with great regret we learn that Mr. 
has been extremely ill during the last few 
and to this we may attribute the fact that he has 
ew in the present collection. As we have already 
s productions at great length on previous occasions, 
, feel called upon to do more than merely name 
;; the chief are — "Fading Away," "She never 
!/>tc," and the "Red Riding Hood" series. It is 
prising to find so few pictures here by Rejlander. 
ositions arc smaller and lees ambitious than his 
ays of Life ;" he is extremely happy in catching 
arities of low life, and is very successful in ren- 
era. Bnt when we see low life in all its broad 
a it actually exists, we sec how it differs from the 
.vent ionali tics with which some good artists invest 
; journals. As an instance of the un desirableness 
nting things as they really arc, wo may mention 
sition of one of the characters in the " Seven Ages 
2), the subject illustrated is — "The Infant Mewling 
ag in the Nurse's Arms ;" this selection is not at 
When this subject is treated by the artist and 
tan, the grosser characteristics are toned down, 
;he photographic composition we have merely the 
; picture of the child literally fulfilling the poet's 
i. While tooling at this picture in the exhibition - 
iverhoard a lady criticising it, and she seemed to 
a few words a most expressive and a most cm- 
ticism when Bhe uttered — "What a diagusting 

Such, we conceive, would be the expression of 
■he picture "Well?" (154) is that of an old 

listening to the scholar as he stumbles over his 
p- learner! lesson. The expression of the old man 
ids his quilt, listening to the broken utterances 

!, is inimitable, while the unhappy look of the 
mirable. The " Scripture Reader " (183) is per- 
>re interesting subject than any of the others: 
s thoroughly English, and will, we fancy, appeal 
ngs of many ; though in carrying out the con- 
lere has not been a sufficient unanimity on the 
le models to enable the artist to do justice to 
The old man scarcely represents the character 
ner, while the old woman appears too intent 
spinning. As to the arrangement of the in- 
ears all the marks of Rejlander's ingenuity, and 
it the lights and shadows is admirably given. 



Should any amount of success ever be attained in this de- 
partment of the photographic art — we scarcely think it 
ever will — we must look upon Rejlander as the first who 
gave an impetus to it. 

Of all the perpetrations we have ever seen in composition, 
we think we must give Truefit Brothers credit for hav- 
ing executed some of the wont. They are very bad pho- 
tographs, and aa compositions — if such a term can be ap- 
plied to them — they are really ridiculous. These artists have 
attempted by means of photography to give us some pictures 
of country life. This, as all our readers know, is a class of 
subjects whioh finds great favour, both with artists and the 
public generally. But the pictures by Truefit Brothers have 
neither sentiment nor form m them j indeed, there is an abso- 
lute absence of that naive simplicity which is the charming 
characteristic of pictures of rural life. The reason of this 
is plain, and it is one of the strongest arguments against 
composition in photography. There can be no doubt but that 
the models are genuine country children ; but then, as photo- 
graphic models, they are told to assume a class of sentiment 
which it is impossible for them to understand or appreciate, 
and which, as a matter of course, they fail to personate. To 
meet with anything like success, they should be subjected to 
many months' training ere they attempted to represent any- 
thing. "The Granny's Lesson" (10) is not the thing the 
title implies ; it is simply an old woman sitting outside of a 
wooden shed, by the side of whom there is seated a child with 
its arms stiffly placed on the " granny's " knee, aud with an 
expression of face that rather portrays a consciousness of hav- 
ing his likeness takou, than that which the piece is intended 
to illustrate. ". A Shady Bank " (14) is similar in character 
and treatment to the other \ a more correct title, however, 
would have been " A Hazy Photograph." Maudlin stupidity 
reaches ita climax in the " Queen of the May " (23), " The 
Rivals" (29). "The Rejected " (35). As to the " Queen of 
the May," we cannot say much for the ideal attempted by 
this simpering representative of majesty. Aa to " The 
Rivals " and " The Rejected," the idea is simply absurd, and 
the poses and arrangement of the figures are more like bad 
stage conceptions, than scenes from actual country life. And 
so we might go on teriatim, without meeting with one good 
feature in any of the series by these artists. However, we 
will only notice two more : "The Young Fisher Boys" (191), 
" The Village Pump " (200). Until we obtained a catalogue, 
wc could not conceive what the picture, " Young Fisher 
Boys," was intended to represent. From the peculiar angle 
at winch the legsofonoof the boys were placed, we concluded 
that it was a scarecrow attached to a pole for the purpose of 
frightening away birds, but the representation of something 
very uulike water corrected this. At last, puzzled with con- 
jectures, we were forced to consult the catalogue, and found 
that the title was as we have described. "The Village 
Pump " is so badly printed, and bo ill-arranged, that we will 
not waste time in noticing it. Our object in mentioning 
them at all, is to show the necessity for having real artists 
to conceive and work out the arrangements of compositive 
pictures. It cannot fail to strike the reader that the titles 
selected are such as would at once attract the attention 
of the curious [ and, in the hands of such artists as Rej- 
lander or Robinson, the subjects might have been adequately 
represented : from the foregoing remarks, we need hardly 
inform our readers, that Truefit Brothers have failed to do 
this. 

Then Fenton has been tempted into this department, and, 
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for a "first appearance," his pictures are not bo bad, still 
they are not such as please us. With regard to the arrange- 
ment of dress and interior detail, there can be no doubt that 
Fenton is the one who ought to be well able to give us a 
correct idea of the household economy of the Orientals. 
Still there is one thing which does much to spoil the whole 
of these studies, and that is what wa have repeated]; urged 
on those photographers who attempt to illustrate eastern 
manners and customs, viz. : the necessity of having real 



physical characteristics of the i 



•dated with the dress the 
I and let the physi- 



clever photographs of Turkish character, which 
Grundy exhibited some time ago, the very same defects 
were apparent that are to be seen in Fenton's pictures. In 
these pictures, Fenton has not succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulty of copying from expressionless models, — a difficulty 
to which we have often alluded in connection with this sub- 
ject. A most amusing circumstance, in connection with his 
picture of the " Pasha and Bayadere" (46), is the fact that 
one of the " tricks" which enables the composer to produce 
on effect is too palpable. It is, indeed, " A Peep Behind the 
Scenes." If the visitor will very closely inspect this picture, 
he will find that the strings, which are intended to hold up 
the hands of the female figure, arc plainly to be seen. 
This is a peculiar defect in many of Fenton's compositions : 
the figures have not been able to keep their hands quite 
still while the picture was being token. In the picture 
"Returning from the Fountain " (59), everything has been 
sacrificed, as for as background effect goes, in order to 
catch the figure. This is to be regretted, as it spoils the 
picture. "Nubian Water Carrier" (608) is the best of 
these series, the only defect is a little mistiness about the 
hands ; altogether, we may congratulate Mr. Fenton on his 
first attempts. 

{To be continued.) 



ON THE CAMERA OBSCURA* 

. BY PROFESSOR FETZVAL, OF VIEHHA. 

The advantage of a diaphragm before the lens is, 
that it can be placed bo as to admit only those rays of a 
cylinder whose intersections correspond to that part of the 
caustic which is situated in the plane of the picture. In 
order to convert a telescopic lens into a tolerably good 
camera lens, the cylinder of rays which corresponds to an 
image near the edge of the field must be treated in the 
manner described, and the position of the diaphragm deter- 
mined accordingly. With a lens 3 inches in aperture, and 
a focal length of 16 inches, such as was in general use in the 
early period of daguerreotyping, the diaphragm is best 
placed at a distance of 8 inches before the lens, its aperture 
being 1 inch. The image thus obtained, although tolerably 
good, will not be of uniform sharpness ; in the centre it will 
perhaps bear magnifying three times, whilst at the edges it 
will barely admit of examination with the naked eye. In 
point of sharpness, therefore, this picture is at least three 
times inferior to one of the cameras already used as a term 
of comparison. With respect to illumination, the superiority 
of the ordinary modern camera is still greater, for since the 
degrees of illumination are directly proportional to the squares 
of the apertures, and inversely proportional to the squares of 
the focal lengths; the ratio in question is 1 : 19 nearly. 
It must be noted, however, that the modern camera has 
four more reflecting surfaces than the old one; by which 
means almost one-fifth of the light is lost, and the above 
ratio diminished to about 1 : 16. 

The substitution of an achromatic in place pf an uu-acliro- 
matic object-glass is, beyond comparison, the most important 
step in the improvement of the camera ; for not only have 
the properties of sharpness and illumination been thereby 



increased— 



former in the ratio of 1 : 7, and the latter 
of 1 : 40— but the serious defect of separated 
optical and chemical foci has been remedied. Besides this, 
the image has become nearly plane, a result which, it ii 
true, might also have been obtained in the case of anun- 
achromatic lens by means of the same method of blinding. 
Lastly, the field has become almost universally lighted ; the 
not very brood zone of diminishing intensity of light which 
still exists, is due to the blinding. As diaphragms often 
produce this defect, it will be well to examine their action 
more closely. 

Around the centre of the lens, and with a radius of 1 inch, 
conceive a circle to be described : its circumference will be 
at the distance of half-an-inch from that of the lens. The 
diaphragm at the distance of 3 inches having an aperture of 
1 inch, all cylinders of rays passing through the some will be 
entirely received by the lens, provided their axes ore within 
or upon the circumference of the above circle, and the car- 
responding images will possess the maximum intensity of 
light. The rays of every cylinder whose axis meets the lens 
in the circumference of the circle, are inclined to the axis of 
the instrument at an angle of 18" ; consequently, everywhere 
within a field of 86°, the image possesses full intensity of light. 
Again, only one half the rays of those cylinders whose 
axes exactly graze the edge of the lens will be admitted 
by the latter, the entrance of the rest being prevented by 
the brass mounting. These rays are inclined at an ingle 
of 26° to the axis of the instrument," so that between 36° 
and 52° the intensity of light in the field will diminish from 
its maximum value to one-half of the same. Lastly, the leu 
will admit none of the rays of the cylinders whose ixei 
meet its plane at a distance of half-an-inch from its edge; 
consequently, between 52" and 66° the intensity of light 
diminishes from half its normal value down to aero, Thm 
when uniform light is required, the field must not exceed 
36° ; in other words, the focal length being 16 inches, the 
diameter of the circular picture cannot exceed 10 inches. 

Such are the properties of the instrument with whfek 
Daguerre worked when he made his beautiful discovery. At 
that time silver plates coated with iodine were alone em- 
ployed; and the tune of exposure required was so great hilf- 
an-hour, that portrait-taking was next to impossible. Hem 
arose the demand for a camera-lens producing greater illu- 
mination, and equal, or, if possible, greater sharpness. 
Sooner or later practical opticians would, no doubt, hut 
sought to improve the camera of Daguerre by substituting s 
convex-concave in place of the plano-convex achromatic 
lens ; for the former, treated in the manner above described, 
possesses several advantages. Science, however, stepped is 
with more efficient means, and Professor Petzval, after s 
thorough theoretical investigation of the subject, set about 
constructing his first object-glass, destined principally for 
portrait-taking. 

In so doing he was guided by the following considera- 
tions : — The object-lens of a telescope has only three condi- 
tions to fulfil : [first, to possess a given focal length ; ttamd : 
to be achromatic ; and, (Airrf, to reduce the spherical abem- 

In the camera, however, the number of the conditions it 
raised from three to eight, five of which have reference to t 
much more complete destruction of spherical aberration, tro 
to the production of achromatism, and the eighth to the 
position of the focus. Instead of three, therefore, eight 
optical elements ore requisite, the choice of which will be 
determined by the following considerations : — Greater illu- 
mination, one of the desired improvements, con only In 
obtained in two ways- — by enlarging the aperture, sod bj 
diminishing the focal length, both of which, however, will 
result from employing two converging lenses instead of oik. 
These lenses must of course be achromatic, and, by thewr, 
in order that a good image may be produced, they must be 
separated from each other by a distance of not leas than one- 
third of the focal length of the lens next the object. l n 
order to form the eight requisite elements, therefore, «*en 
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o* surfaces and one distance may be selected. By this 
lection the first lens need but present three surfaces to be 
sposed of, so that its constituents may have a common 
uface. The second lens, however, in order to furuish the 
mining four surfaces, must have its constituents separated, 
itii though by so doing light is lost. 

In accordance with these data, Professor Petzval calculated 
new object-lens which had an aperture of 1 j inch, and a 
jal length of 5J inches. With it portraits were taken in 
nty seconds ; in point of illumination it was sixteen times 
aptrior to the camera of Daguerre, and its images were 
him enough to bear magnifying twenty times. The prin- 
inu defects of the new camera were a curved image, and 
iiited field of view, both of which resulted from the eni- 
ikoineiit of separate lenses. 

With respect to the first defect, the image of a plane 
tject was, according to theory, situated in the hollow of 
. puaboloid of rotation, having its vertex a radius of cm-va- 
ns equal to 7 or 9 inches. In object-glasses afterwards 
OMtructed, where the aperture was increased ' * 



\m 



was softened to 15 inches. By sacrificing a 
at the edges, too, circumstances generally 



d means of softening this curvature still 
lbs second action of the separated lenses deserves closer 
amkation. It will be at once seen that here the setting 
if the first lens plays the part of the former diaphragm, 
ih! modifies the admission of light to the second tens. As 
a trample, let ns take an object-glass whose two lenses are 
ij inches apart, the aperture of each being 3 inches. Let 
J» local length of the first lens be 1 6 inches, and that of 
ihencond 24 inches. Then, by means of the first lens, a 
blinder of rays parallel to the axis becomes converted into 
icom, whose vertex is 16 inches behind this lens; and the 
toe of the second lens intercepts this cone in a circle whose 
laneler is diminished to 2 inches ; the same is true approx- 
satdy for every other cylinder inclined to the axis of the 
mtroment. Around the centre of the second lens, therefore, 
et m conceive a circle of 4-inch radius described ; its cir- 
nnfatnee will be at a distance of 1 inch from that of the 
en, snd it is clear that the second lens will admit all the 
»ji of every cylinder whose inclination to the axis of the 
ttraroent is such, that the axial ray of that cylinder, after 
■riag unrefracted through the first lens, meets the second 
i the circumference of the above circle- The image pro- 
bed by such a cylinder, therefore, will possess the same 
■limnrn of illumination ss do the central images. But 
k entrance of the rays of other cylinders more inclined to 
■t in of the instrument will be more or less impeded ; and, 
f following the method already. explained in the case of 
^Qerre's camera, it will be found that throughout a field 
'101° there will be maximum light ; that between this and 
ifidd of 32" the intensity of light will diminish to naif its 
<wud value ; and, lastly, that the whole extent of the field, 
tjuod which is darkness, amounts to about 50°. These 
*&m correspond on the pictures to circles whose diameters 
Ri, 6, and 10 inches respectively. 
When portraits only are to be taken, that is to say, when 
correct picture of only a small portion of the object is 
sired, this unequal distribution of light is of no great 
nportance. In the case of landscapes, maps, engravings, 
■'-, however, it forms a serious defect, and necessitates the 

* of diaphragms, not only to distribute the light more uni- 
*adv, but also to diminish the influence of unequal distances 
f objects, and to soften the curvature of the image. The 

* place for the diaphragm is exactly midway between the 
*o fcnaes, and by diminishing the intensity of light to }th, 
% or to T ',th of its full value, the field of equal illumina- 
■Wmsy be increased to 81°, whilst the two zones, wherein 
he light first diminishes to half its normal value and then to 
Wi, may be made much narrower. 

The modifications applied t« the old instrument to fit it for 
'i nn purposes, had for their object, principally, to increase 
■he magnitude of the field and the uniformity of its illumina- 
"■i ud consisted in a diminution of the distances between 



the two lenses, and of the aperture of the second. The 
object-glass, constructed carefully with a view of fulfilling all 
the new conditions, and submitted to the Academy of 
Vienna, consists as before of two lenses-, the first has an 
aperture of 3 inches, and the second of 2 inches, the clear 
distance between the two being 1 inch. The magnitude of 
the picture is the same as that corresponding to a single 
achromatic Ions of 2G inches, focal length, its diameter being 
20 inches ; in other words, the field amounts to 42°, and 
is uniformly lighted. This last result is duo to the dimi- 
nished aperture of the second lens, and has been purchased, 
of course, at the expense of intensity of light. The curvature 
of the image of a plane object is small, its radius at the 
vertex being about 60 inches. 

With respect to the achromatism of the two lenses, it is 
well known that the ratio between the indices of refraction 
for crown and flint glars is not constant, but varies with the 
colour of the ray, and that, on this account, the rays of all 
colours cannot be made to coincide simultaneously by any 
arrangement of the two kinds of glass ; in other words, 
according to the technical expression, a certain chromatic 
aberration of the secondary spectrum always remains. In 
the telescope, most attention is paid to the coincidence of the 
rays at the red end of the spectrum, and without injury to 
the picture a considerable aberration of the rays at the violet 
cud may exist. These rays, however, exert the greatest 
chemical action, whence it happens that the object lens 
of a telescope gives a less sharp photographic, than 
optical, image. On the other hand, if the opposite end of 
the spectrum were most attended to, the photographic pic* 
ture would be improved at the expense of the optical one, 
and in both cases the chemical and optical foci would be 
separated. In constructing the new object-glass, the whole 
spectrum, rather than cither endof it, was regarded, and the 
most active chemical made to coincide approximately with 
the most active optical rays, so that, for a healthy eye, the 
chemical and optical foci coincide. 

From the above exposition, it follows that, whilst the new 
camera is inferior to the old in point of illumination, it far 
surpasses the latter in magnitude of the field, and in unifor- 
mity of sharpness, as well as of illumination. Whilst the 
new camera, therefore, is best adapted for landscapes, the 
old one may still be used whenever a brief period of exposure 
is desirable, as in taking portraits, or pictures of living 



OX BENSIT18IM1 — (continued). 

Of the Influence of Hie Strength of the Bath~(continued). — 
Let us now endeavour to ascertain to which of the two 
elements present this rapid impoverishment is owing. 

If a sheet of paper be taken without any preparation, and 
submitted to the nitrate of silver, and afterwards washed 
repeatedly in distilled water, and, finally, exposed to the 
full glare of the sun, it presents only a feeble colouring ; and 
as the silver bath is not altered in any appreciable manner, 
we may conclude that the paper itself is without influence, 
and that it takes from the oath only the quantity of silver 
proportionate to the quantity of liquid it absorbs. 

It is not the same with the albumen. Let us take a sheet 
prepared with this substance, pure, without addition of 
soluble chloride, submit it to the nitrate of silver bath, then, 
having washed it several times in distilled water, expose it 
under a negative, and we shall see it produce a very clear 
and vigorous proof. If we test the strength of the bath 
before and after the passage of the sheet of paper, we shall 
find that the 100 cubic centimetres of water which pre- 
viously contained 15 per cent, of silver, no longer contain 
the same proportion. We find that the quantity of liquid 
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absorbed has been 8 cubic centimetres, which ought to have 
■weakened the bath to the extent only of 120 gramme * 
nitrate, whereas, in fact, the albumen has taken up 2' 
grammes; eonseqii'-ntly, the nidinefts of the bath is reduced 
to 13'9 per cent. This fact also, which is an important one 

will IV,;.'ive f'lll'tkl' omsidt'Kktioil ulli'lj Vir tri.-llt of tin 

theory of insolation. Hut our analyses prove beyond doubt 
that the albumen deprives the bath of a large quantity of 
nitrate with which it combines. 

Gelatine and starch do not lead us to similar results; 
is well known that neither the ouc nor the other gives with 
the nitrate of silver an insoluble combination, and if both 
influence, as we have no doubt they do, the value and 
colouring of the proof, it is by combinations which form 
eventually, or under the luminous influence, and which, in 
MIT cose, novel' affect the proportions of the nitrate 
bath. 

We have now to examine the part played by the chloridt 
from the point of view un8cr consideration. Experiments 
made on paper salted iu a solution at 5 per cent., without 
additional siring, and manipulated in the manner described 
above, give tills result : — that a sheet of paper 44 x 57 
placed in contact with a bath measuring 180 cubic centi- 
metres, and showing a richness of L2'82 per cent., robbed 
the bath of 3-10 grammes of silver, together with 10 cubic 
centimetres of liquid (tin- |':i]». i\ nut kini; iiilimik'tiis.-.!, was 
more porous, and absorbed a greater quantity of liquid). 
These 10 cubic centimetres correspond to 1*28 gramme of 
nitrate of silver, therefore 3'10 — I'28 = 1 "82 gramme have 
been absorbed by the paper in the condition of chloride. 
The difference here, as is evident, is ninth less than when 
the paper is both salted and albumen ised; it is, to all 
appearance, equal, and rather superior to that which the 
albumen alone produces. 

Thus, then, the chloride and the nlbumcn concur in the 
impoverishment of the bath in consequence of the formation 
of two insoluble combinations, and the porosity of the paper 
accelerates its diminution. One may «iy in j;entTiil terms*, that 
a sheet simply salted impoverishes the bath to a ce rtain extent, 
and that a sheet both salted and albumenised impoverishes 
it to twice that extent. The first two causes alone need 
occupy the photographer, because they change the richness 
of the bath, and, by consequence, the results; and since, as wo 
said at the begin n in^. tin' rule of this iminnvri.-jlmieiit cannot 
be stated in an absolute manner, but merely the method 
according to which it operates, we cannot too strongly 
impress on photographers the advisability of adopting this 
method of testing their baths, which alone can save them 
from the causes of error we have particularised. 

Of the Time of GlOttKt with the Silt-er Jiatlt,— We have 
inquired what iiillii>.-j><v tin.- length of lime during which the 
paper is floated on the silver bath can have on the bath. The 
paper imbibing a greater or less quantity according to the 
time of contact, it appeared <i priori evident that the 
absorption of free nitrate of silver would be greater as the 
time of contact- was prolonged, and this has been confirmed 
l»y experiment. 

A contact of one minute does not suffice : in this period 
the whole of the soluble chloride can scarcely be converted 
into chloride of silver ; hence, relative insensibility, strenkt- 
ness, and spots in the designs. Five minutes give a very 
good result ; fifteen furnish a proof verging a little mora 
on black than the preceding. Wc thus return to the pre- 
ceding example ; and it is established that a more pro- 
longed sojourn in the bath corresponds to an augmentation 
of richness in the paper, and, consequently, to an augmenta- 
tion of clearness in the proof— within a certain limit, of 
course. Five minutes may be considered the normal time ; 
and if, to modify the proofs furnished by a negative, the 
operator desires to alter the richness of the proof by a stay 
Ol greater or less length in the bath ralher than by using 
hdlhs of variable richness, this should be considered the' 
li.v.,1 jp.iiud around which to oscillate. 
{To bccontiatitd.) 



OX CASEINE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPO! 
La Limiire contains the following on the subject of a 
cess discovered by M. Duchochois, (and given at p. 183 o 
"PtiOTcmiiAriuc News,") for substituting caaeme for t 
iiu'iiin the preparation of negatives, after theTaupenot met 
Caseine being unknown to a great many pbotograp 
we will briefly make them acquainted with its propel 
and teach them a very economical method of preparing 
preserving it. 

Caseine constitutes the azotimd part of the milk of n 
miferous animals, in which it is held in solution by a f 
quantity of potash. Cheese is almost entirely composed < 
Although M. Duchochois has given instructions for 
paring soluble caseine, we are bound to declare that so 
caseine iloet not exist. Caseine does not dissolve in wi 
For this to take place it must be accompanied by an all 
In that case it is no longer caseine that is held in solul 
but a eaieale. 

In his method of preparation he directs the predpiU 
of skimmed milk by means of sulphuric acid. Any ot 
acid will give the same result — we may mention m 
especially hydrochloric acid and acetic acid, which ev 
pboiogH-ptktr possesses in his laboratory. 

After having washed the precipitate on a filter, first <* 
acidulated water, and secondly with pure water, we idi 
its solution in a little carbonate of soda or common « 
substances much better known than carbonate of hurt 
and which may be easily and cheaply procured anywhe 
Sal ammoniac may be employed just as etfieaciously, and >l 
nitrate of potasa and iodide of potassium, bodies with whV 
photographers arc already familiar. 

After filtering, the solution must be evaporated. Th 
solution on contact with the air gradually becomes coven 
with a pellicle, insoluble in both acids and alkalies, U 
in the salts just mentioned. It is this pellicle which i 
formed on milk when heated. When all the liquid 1* 
evaporated, the caseine presents itself under the form of it 
amber -coloured amorphous mass, without smell, and of u 
insipid taste. Its solution is coagulated by alcohol and toM 
All the earthy and metallic salts precipitate it. Witbchil 
or better still with lime, it gives an insoluble couipouni 
wliich is employed in painting in distemper, aa well si f> 
preparing a mastic susceptible of receiving every specieioi 
painting and impression. 

It is under the form of caseate of lime that caseine cu 
be best preserved, and we cannot too earnestly call thi 
attention of photographers Lo thiw fact. When it is desitJ 
to disengage the caseine required for use, it suffice! k 
digest some bits of the caseate of lime iu hydrochloric iiS 
or vinegar. The operation must be conducted in sack ■ 
manner that a little of the salt shall remain undissolvd 
The liquid must be filtered, and the precipitate washed will 
care, and applied to the purpose for which it ia intendeds! 
once — as otherwise it will very likely happen that the wink 
of tin.- caseine prepared wilt be lost ; for this substance tad] 
putrifies, and becomes transformed into a variety of prodnft 
ith the liberation of an insupportable odour. 
The following method gives caseate of lime most aboD' 
dan try and economically. Take white cheese and heat it wits 
a solution of carbonate of soda, in such a way thatafteri 
contact of several hours there shall be a little cheese it 
a. Filter it, and pour into this liquid a solution a 
lime, obtained by the iiinuursion iu water of a small quanta} 
of slaked lime. An abundant white precipitate compos* 
almost entirely of caseate of lime will be obtained. Iks 
precipitate is laid on a cloth, and washed with abundant* ^ 
water, and left in the air to dry. When dry, it is preserv^ 
for use as required. 

The composition of caseine ia the same as albumen. InK* 
parts by weight, it contains, according to Dumas and Calwto 

Carina Mj0 

Hydrogen 7-Oj 

Oxv£rn , „. „. ... ,„ J8-C* 
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EXHIBITION OF THE FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 
Tas French Photographic Society organise* its third exhi- 
bition, in a special department of the Palace of Industry, of 
photographs and works connected with photography in any of 
in bra lie lus. It invites both native and foreign photogra- 
pher to send pictures, under the following conditions:-- 

1. The opening of tho Exhibition will take place at tile 
Palsce of Industry on the 1st April j audit 'will be closed 
tat 15th June following. 

3. Pictures for exhibition must be delivered, with all 
fbirgwpaid, to M. JLiitiii Laiilerie, rue Drouot 11, between 
lie lit and the 15th March. 

"p. The exhibitor should send a note at the same time, 
swing the number of objects sent. 

1. Exhibitors must protect their pictures by means ol 
fhniee or passe-partouts. 

i. All coloured proofs will be excluded, its well as those 
rixA give evidence of having been " touched " in such a way 
uio modify the photograph properly so called, by manual 
sfntfan. 

6. Exhibitors are requested to append their name and 
•Una to their work. 

7. The mention of the nature of the negative process em 
rJired, whether it be dry or wet collodion, albumen, &e. &c.. 
•obligatory j and any additional information will bcrcceived 
Villi pleasure. 

i 8. Nobody will be allowed to fix the price at which he 
' *tnkt sell his work, but lie may commuuicate it to the ee- 
I (Wary, who will hM *ivA\ informational tho service of tho 
! public. 

J. No pictuft can be removed until the closing of the 



II. Pictures must be removed within a week after the 
eksuig of the Exhibition. 



Critical Itoiicw, 

Til J B b/ Photography. Tenth edition, Willi additions, 

including recent improvements iu tho Art. Loudon 
Stereoscopic Company. 

Whki we wish to express our ideas of simplicity, the mi 



•HA B C of our art. In the introduction, Ihe author, iu the 
>»t pstronisuifr manner, informs us that ho " will not rake up 
•■Greek" Portunitely ho does not, a' he thereby spares us 
* ptst infliction. The account which the author gives of the 
tf&emoT photo^-rnjihy is clear ;iii'l nndei'-n'i'luhle. Tho hints 
■ tho Positive process contained in the opening chapters, 
sUUItd. "Preparatory Arrangenieuta," "Coating the Plate," 
5 the Plate Sensitive," ''Exposure of the Plato," and 
"ng the Piste," are such, that if the amateur only ob- 
D he is almost certain to achieve a success. Should 
■r, meet with failure, by consulting the chapter of 
■uses sod effects, entitled, " Failure with Glass Positives," he 
rtHbeslmost sure to meet, in lliis suniMiirv, sumo of the laws 
h be has tailed to observe. What we have said of the 



■Mud be the " right book in the rl^ht place." It has 
pau> advantage over many similar treatise*, viz., tliat absence 
'pedantic technicalities, which are only understood by those 
*Mplj versed in chemical and optical science. 



Slirfogramt of E*fflM Scenery. By W. WoODW.lED, 
Nottingham. 
These stereograms illustrate somo of those charming little 
»"il>and corners of rustic scenery with which Ibis country 
•founds. In his selection of sites, Mr. Woodward has been 
t! *M4ingljr happy ; and when he has attempted to photograph 



historically interesting places, he has evidently been guided 
with great artistic tmto in pvinj; tho best view that could bo 
obtained. The process by which they are obtained is the 
collodio-olbumen ; and, judging ft-oiu tin mi liefore us, we doubt 
not but that they oro among the best specimens which have yet 
been obtained by it. The scene in " Burghley Park, Stamford," 
is a verv fine picture ; and the photographer has, iu the moat 
successful manner, given true ollivt. to the water, while, at the 
same lime, a |.'reiil aiumni! nf ileliiiiii"n has boon obtained, not 
only in the lwck^rniuid folin^e, but nlso in t lie detail of tho 
foreground. The most successful architectural slide is that of 
"Neivuleud Abbey." Hit lane scenes are very pretty, and 
would, we doubt not, be of great use to an artist as studies of 
rustic scenery. Tho f,-reat feature of the series is, equality of 
t< 'ii''. and careful manner of treatment. 



lessons on Colouring pbotogniubs. 

cOLOumsc positives on glass— (continued). 
Chroino-I'!ioh"jnij'li~. — This term has been used to desig- 
nate a class of pictures in which the colours are wade so to 
permeate the collodion Mini that, when viewed from tho 
opposite, or glass side, the tints are sufficiently hrilliaiit, 
preeunting a non- inverted coloured picture. In using this 
designation to describe these pictures, we must not bo 
understood in any way to indorse the appellation, which is 
inappropriate and misleading. We refer to it, because we 
believe the term and the process have excited some interest 
amongst our readers. To describe the method of producing 
''jig result, we cannot do batter tliau on ' 
valuable work just published," and tin 

" The mode of producing this result is simple, and when 
well done presents somewhat the effect of enamelling ou 
glass. It depends, iu the first instance, however, on tho 
collodion film being peruieablo ; this is sometimes the caso 



iji'luiiiiv [.".t-iiives taken with a collodion, the pyroxylin 

which has-been made at a high temperature, thus giving 

a powdery tilm. This permeable film, however, is best 



n givin-; 1 

, is best 

obtained by the ' Alabastrine Process \ ' and the best 
specimens we liave seen of the uon-iuvcrted coloured posi- 
tives have been produced by it. The picture having been 
varnished and coloured — and, if necessary, varnished and 
coloured again (a little extra care being used to obtain 
brilliancy in the carnations)— is to be varnished once more 
with a ' penetrating varnish,' provided for the purpose, 
which lias the ell'oct of projecting the colour thoroughly into 
the collodion film ; the result is, that the jwsitivu then 
viewed from the glasB side presents a picture as vividly 
coloured us on the collodion aide." 

In attempting to apply this process to ordinary collodion 
positives, certain conditions must be remembered. Photo- 
graphers are aware that, amongst the various classes of 
glass positives— all good enough of their kind — there are 
two possessing very distinctive features. The first is in 
many respects somewhat allied to a negative in character; 
:> - intensity is obtained by a thick deposit of reduced silver 
the lights. In the second, intensity in the lights is 
obtained by purity of colour in the reduced silver ; the 
deposit is thin, but of a pure white. A picture of the latter 
class — the collodion being also powdery or porous in texture — 
is best suited for permeating with colour so as to produce a 
non-inverted picture. As is stated, however, in the above 
extract, by for the finest results arc produced by applying 
the process to alabastrine photographs. The colouring is 
proceeded with as we have described in former chaptere, 
with powder colours; reuieinlH'ring throughout, however, 
that the tint of tho colours used will be somewhat modified 
by the final coating of ■■ penH r;i;ing v.iniish." The nature 
and extent of this modification cau only lie learnt by expe- 



I'lit PrinriiilM iml l'nu-Mci' 
.ii'Inn.'L L" l'ii"ii»irrnp)ih" Pnbltaliei 
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rience — in some colours the modification being in depth, and 
in others in tone. Some of our correspondents have recom- 
mended the use of turpentine as a varnish for producing 
these pictures. We would, however, caution our readers 
against its use ; for, in addition to producing very imperfect 
results, it is sure, eventually, to spoil their pictures, by 
becoming discoloured and yellow. These pictures should 
always be taken on colourless glass, and should be backed 
with velvet. 

This method of colouring is peculiarly adapted to uniforms, 
in which it is important that the various ornaments should 
not be inverted as regards right and left. We have found 
it possible to obtain a very perfect scarlet coat by using this 
method on an alabastrine photograph. 

COLOURING PAPER PHOTOGRAPHS WITH POWDER 
i COLOURS. 

Paper photographs are most frequently coloured in water or 
oil colours, and of the method to be pursued we shall speak 
in the proper place. Very fine results, however, may be pro- 
duced by the skilful colorist through the use of powder colours, 
and with this advantage over the other methods we have 
named — that the picture retains all its photographic charac- 
teristics ; it remains a tinted photograph : whilst in using 
water or oil colours it often happens, that the photograph 
becomes merely the basis on which to paint a picture — more 
or less of the photograph being obliterated at every stroke 
of the brush. The use of powder colours, however, renders 
imperative the possession of a photograph perfect in all 
respects to work on, as little or nothing can be added with 
the pencil, except colour, to the already existing light and 
shadow. 

Albumenised paper prints are most commonly used for 
this purpose, although plain paper may be used if the surface 
be treated with a sizing preparation to which the colours 
will adhere. The picture should be mounted on cardboard, 
and, if possible, passed between steel rollers or hot pressed. 
The colours are then applied in the same way as in colouring 
glass positives ; we must, however, be careful to apply the 
tints of the required depth at once. 

If the photograph be not quite so perfect as we have stated 
it should be — that is, if it possess some black shadows quite 
destitute of detail and drawing— there is even here a suc- 
cedaneum to which the colorist may resort. With the point 
of a knife the surface of these black shadows may be slightly 
abraded, in such a manner as the drawing may require. To 
these half-lights, thus " taken out," the proper dry colour is 
then to be applied; it will be found to adhere perfectly. 
Instead of " taking out " lights in this way, they are some- 
times carefully stippled on with body colour, and the dry 
colour then applied over it. These methods are more 
applicable to landscapes than to portraits. 

(To be continued.) 



chemical manipulations — (continued). 

Decantation. — When the precipitate is very heavy, and 
lies closely at the bottom of the vessel, the method of wash- 
ins employed is decantation ; this is the mode in which the 
chloride or iodide of silver is washed : all that is necessary to 
accomplish this is to pour off, or decant, the liquid, and then 
to pour on fresh, repeating the operation as often as may be 
nacessary. After pouring on each quantity of water it should 
be well stirred with a glass rod ; and, the substance being 
washed, allowed to settle thoroughly before any attempt be 
made to decant the liquid. The operation may be repeated 
eight or ten times. 

To perform this purification of insoluble substances pro- 
perly, distilled water should be used ; but, generally speak- 
ing, filtered water will answer the purpose, provided that 
the last two or three washings are made with distilled water. 



One thing to bear in mind in this process is, that it is ad 
able not to be in a hurry. 

Analogous to this mode of washing substances, is that 
ployed in obtaining powders of great and uniform smooth) 
termed levigation. A fine powder, say the tripoli poi 
used in cleaning glass plates, for example, is placed in an 
right glass vessel, which is filled up with water and viole 
agitated; it is then placed on a table, when the hea 
particles fall to the bottom, leaving the finer portions in 
pension. The upper portion of the liquid containing 
latter is poured off into a filter ; and it is manifest that 
powder will be free from coarse particles which would scr 
theplate. 

Evaporation. — The object of this operation is to sepa 
a solid body from its solvent, — that is, when the latter 
be driven off in a state of vapour. The evaporation is 
to be spontaneous when the liquid disappears of its « 
accord : we may illustrate this by taking a drop of a 
solution and letting it fall on a smooth surface; the liquid 
gradually evaporate, and the salt will be restored to 
original condition. Evaporation may be assisted by 
liquid being placed in a vacuum ; or, as in the ordin 
method, by heating the solution to boiling point. Wi 
there is no object in collecting these vapours, the operat 
is performed in an open vessel ; but when it is desired 
preserve them, it is conducted in a perfectly air-tight ves 
fitted with a long neck, which passes into the neck o 
similarly shaped vessel : the operation is then termed — 

Distillation. — The object being to separate a volatile bo 
from a solid, or a volatile body from one less volatile, and 
the same time to preserve both. The bodies to be sepanl 
are placed in one of the vessels and maintained in a state 
ebullition ; the vapour generated, having rib other outl 
passes along the neck of the vessel into the second retoj 
which is kept cold by immersion in water or ice, accordii 
to the nature of the substance undergoing distillation, ai 
condensation occurs, the vapour trickling down the sides < 
the vessel in the form Of a liquid. 

Concentration. — A solution is said to be concentrated whe 
a part of the solvent is evaporated, and the proportion c 
the body dissolved to that of the solvent is thus rendere 
greater : when a fresh quantity of solvent is added, th 
solution is said to be diluted. 

Sublimation. — This operation is analogous to that of di 
tillation, but is applied to bodies that pass at once from tfc 
condition of vapour to that of a solid ; such as iodine, w 
sal ammoniac. These bodies are heated in an air-tight ves* 
and the portion vaporised or sublimated rises to the npp 
part of the vessel, and is condensed therein. 

Heating. — The mode of heating is almost a matter of i 
difference ; it may be accomplished either by means of t 
spirit lamp, charcoal, or gas ; the rule to be observed in 
application only requiring that it shall be gradual, otherw 
the fracture of the vessel containing the substance, and 1 
loss of the substance itself, will be probable consequenc 
The thinness, which should be the same throughout, is 
matter of special importance in the choice of a gl 
vessel for these manipulations; and the heat should 
so applied that it shall not act on any part of the vessel < 
cept that which is covered by the liquid; this is eas 
managed by placing a tile above the fire with a hole per 
rated in the centre, in which the flask is placed. 

Fusion. — What we understand by fusion is, the passage 
a solid body from the condition of a solid to that of a liqi 
by the application of heat ; as in the case of lead, silver, J 
A distinction must be drawn between aqueous fusion a 
igneous fusion : aqueous fusion is the dissolution of a solid 
its water of crystallisation, igneous fusion is its liquefacti 
after the water has left it ; for example, crystallised carl 
nate of soda, exposed to heat, first undergoes aqueous fusw 
then it loses its water of crystallisation and becomes so 
again, and by the application of a more intense heat it 
made to undergo igneous fusion. 

(To be continued.) 
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Argkxtometeb. — An apparatus by which the quantity 
of silver present in any solution can be tested. The simplest 
method of effecting this is the following : — 

Prepare a solution of 32 grains of pure chloride of ammo- 
nium m 12 ounces of water ; 1 drachm of this solution will, 
therefore, precipitate 1 grain of nitrate of silver. Measure 
oat very carefully a known quantity of the bath to be tested 
(2 drachms for instance), place it in a 2-ounce phial, and 
add a few drops of nitric acid. Now measure out exactly 1 
drachm of the solution of chloride of ammonium, and add it, 
by a few drops at a time, to the silver solution in the bottle, 
corking it up and shaking violently between each addition, 
until a white precipitate is no longer produced on the addi- 
tion of another drop of the test solution. If, before this is 
accomplished, the first drachm of test solution be exhausted, 
carefully measure out a second drachm, and so on until the 
desired point is attained. When finished^ the number of 
drachms of test solution used will indicate the number of 
grains present in the phial. Thus, supposing 2 drachms of the 
nitrate bath had been placed in the phial, and it required 7£ 
drachms of test solution to precipitate the silver, that would 
ha?e shown that the 2 drachms of bath contained 7£ grains 
of nitrate of silver, or 30 grains to the ounce. 

AgPHALTUM. — A substance also known under the name of 
Jews 1 pitch, mineral pitch, or compact bitumen. It is found 
inabnndance in several localities, especially near the Dead Sea, 
and the famous pitch lake in Trinidad. It resembles in 
appearance common pitch, sinks in water, melts easily, and 
is ?ery inflaminable, burning with a red smoky flame. As- 
phaltum is a body of great interest to the photographer, as 
it was one of the substances used by M. Niepce in the early 
days of the art, for the purpose of preparing a coating 
sensitive to light. The process was called by die inventor 
Hetiography, and is thus described in his own words: — I 
about half fill a wine glass with this pulverised bitumen. I 
poor upon it, drop by drop, the essential oil of lavender till 
the bitumen can absorb no more. I afterwards add as much 
more of the essential oil as will cause the whole to stand 
about three lines above the mixture, which is then covered, 
and submitted to a gentle heat until the essential oil is fully 
impregnated with the colouring matter of the bitumen. If 
this yarnish is not of the required consistency, it is to be 
allowed to evaporate slowly, without heat, in a shallow dish, 
taking care to protect it from moisture, by which it is 
injured, and, at last, decomposed. A tablet of silver is to 
lie highly polished, on which a thin coating of the varnish 
b to be applied cold, with a light roll of very soft skin ; this 
will impart to it a pure vermilion colour, and cover it with 
a very thin and equal coating. The plate is then placed 
upon heated iron, which is wrapped round with several folds 
oi paper, from which, by this method, all moisture has been 
previously expelled. When the varnish has ceased to simmer, 
the plate is withdrawn from the heat, and allowed to cool 
and dry in a gentle temperature, and protected from a damp 
itnttsphere. The plate thus prepared may be immediately 
submitted to the action of light in the camera. But after 
exposure nothing is apparent to show that impressions exist. 
The forms of the future picture remain still invisible. The 
next operation, then, is to disengage the shrouded imagery, 
and this is accomplished by plunging the tablet into a 
torrent consisting of one part, by volume, of essential oil of 
lavender, and ten of oil of white petroleum, until the 
operator, observing it by reflected light, begins to perceive 
the images of the objects to which it has been exposed 
gradually unfolding their forms, and, though still veiled by 
*** supernatant fluid, continually becoming darker from 
^ration with varnish. The plate is then to be lifted out, 
held in a vertical position until as much of the solvent as 
possible has been allowed to drop away, and then carefully 
hashed under a stream of water. This process was very 
UDc ertain and tedious, as exposures of six or eight hours 



in the camera were required. Further experiments of MM. 
Niepce and Daguerre soon modified and improved it, until, 
ultimately, the latter gentleman discovering the beautiful 
process which bears his name, the original Heliographic pro- 
cess of Niepce was forgotten. Latterly the nephew of the 
original discoverer, M. Niepce de St. Victor, has drawn 
public attention to this process on account of its applicability 
to the purposes of obtaining photographic etchings upon 
steel. The surface of the steel plate is first to be carefully 
cleansed with whitening and water, then very dilute hydro- 
chloric acid is to be poured over, when the plate is to be 
immediately washed and dried. A mixture of asphalt with 
a small portion of pure wax, having been dissolved in equal 
parts of oil of lavender and benzol, is to be poured on the 
plate in a darkened chamber, which is then to be dried care- 
fully. The prepared plate then, having been exposed to 
the light underneath a good positive photograph, is to be 
submitted to the action of a solvent consisting of three parts 
of naphtha and one of benzol : where the light has not acted, 
the varnish is dissolved by this mixture. After this 
solvent has proceeded far enough, the plate is washed off 
with water, and the exposed parts are bitten in with a 
mixture of 1 part nitric acid, 2 parts alcohol, and 8 parts 
water. The plate may then be printed from in printers' 
ink, in the ordinary manner. 

A modification* of this process has been applied to litho- 
graphic purposes ; in this cr Be the prepared varnish is poured 
upon the lithographic stone, a negative photograph is then 
to be placed upon it, and exposed to the light. After sub- 
mitting the stone to the action of an appropriate solvent, it 
is washed, treated with a dilute acid, and again washed; 
after which it may be used for printing with ordinary litho- 
graphic ink, which attaches itself to the parts upon which 
the asphaltum is left. 

These processes have now been superseded by others, in 
which Mr. Fox Talbot's discovery of the action of light upon 
" chrome-gelatine " is more or less appropriated by experi- 
mentalists, and published by them as the basis of a new dis- 
covery. 

(To be continued.) 



%, Cafojjism of ^jjotograpfrij. 

— • — 
FIXING THE IMAGE. 

Q. What is the next process after the development of the 
image? 

A. The plate must be thoroughly washed in order to 
relieve it from any particles of silver which may still remain 
upon the surface. After being thoroughly washed, the im- 
pression is " fixed." 

Q. What solution is used in fixing a collodion picture? 

A, For this purpose two dissolving agents are used, 
namely, hyposulphite of soda and cyanide of potassium. 

Q. How is the hyposulphite of soda used ? 

A. A saturated solution of hyposulphite of soda being 
placed in a bath, the plate is immersed in it. The yellow 
tint of the iodide of silver gradually disappears, and the 
picture, in all its beauty and purity, is brought out. It 
must then be taken from the bath, and fresh water copiously 
poured over it ; after this it must be allowed to dry. 

Q. How is the cyanide of potassium employed ? 

A. A solution is made in the following proportion : — 



Cvanijle of potassium 
Water 



2 parts. 
100 parts. 



When applied to the surface of the collodion plate the action 
of the cyanide of potassium upon the iodide of silver is 
exceedingly rapid. As soon as ever the yellow tint is 
removed, which it will be in a few seconds, the plate must 
be instantly removed, and thoroughly washed — being placed 
in a bath of pure water, or else having fresh water poured 
upon its surface. 
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Q. What plan is adopted when the image on the plate is 
but feebly developed? 

A. Instead of removing the iodide of silver, it is necessary 
to destroy its sensitive action. This is done by applying to 
the plate a solution of bromide of potassium, a solution of 
persulphate of iron, or a solution of common salt. Tho- 
roughly washed with this solution, the plate is allowed to 
dry. Plates so preserved generally give impressions of great 
softness, but in procuring positives from them considerable 
time is necessary, as it is difficult for the light to penetrate 
the yellow coating of the iodide of silver. 

VARNISHING THE PLATE. 

Q. How would you describe the picture produced accord- 
ing to the foregoing rules? 

A. As & negative collodion picture. 

Q. Why should it be described as a negative ? 

A. Because it is intended for the purpose of reproducing 
other pictures ; and consequently all its blacks and whites 
are reversed, so that, in the impression taken from it, they 
may have their natural position and effect. A picture of 
this sort is called a negative; and those which are taken from 
it are called positives. 

Q. When the collodion negative is fixed and dried, is it 
liable to change ? 

A. The collodion film is very liable to injury, and it is 
therefore necessary to protect it by some further process. 

Q. How is such protection to be given ? 

A. By covering the surface of the glass plate with varnish. 

Q. What varnish is used for this purpose? 

A. Some photographers simply employ a solution of gum 
arabic, which dries rapidly upon the plate. Others prefer 
albumen, which they apply to the picture while still wet, 
and which they allow to dry after passing the aceto-nitrate 
of silver bath, which coagulates the albumen. 

Q. Are not other sorts of varnish occasionally used ? 

A. Yes ; both spirit and turpentine. Spirit varnish dries 
rapidly, and is therefore more useful when expedition is 
necessary in the completion of the process. Turpentine 
varnish will take forty-eight hours to dry. Amongst the 
preparations employed are the following : — 



Copal varnish 
Benzoin 



Or 



Or— 



Gum benjamin 

Spirits of wine (36 above proof) 

Gum lac ... ... ... . 

Spirits of wine (33 above proof) 
Essence of lavender 



1 part. 

2 parts. 

10 parts. 
100 parts. 

8 parts. 

100 parts. 

16 parts. 



A varnish formed of gum amber, dissolved in chloroform, is 
also used. This varnish is exceedingly durable, but is pro- 
portionately expensive. The gum amber should be thoroughly 
macerated, and mixed with chloroform and ether in equal 
parts, thus : — 



Gum amber 
Chloroform 
Ether 



5 drachms. 
20 drachms. 
20 drachms. 



Q. How is the varnish to be applied to the plate ? 

J. The back of the plate should be held to the fire until 
it is thoroughly warm in all parts, but not hot. The varnish 
is then to be poured on iust in the same manner as the collo- 
dion, the superfluous liquid being returned to the bottle. 
The plate, for a short time, may then again be held to the 
fire, and thus a perfectly even and beautifully polished 
surface is given to the picture. 

SUMMARY OF TtlE COLLODION PROCESS. 

Q. Having been thus particular in these various receipts, 
succinctly re-state the collodion formulae. How is the 
collodion prepared ? 

A. Wo have furnished the receipts for two different 
processes. First : — 



1} ounces. 
16 grains. 



Rectified sulphuric ether 

Gun cotton ... ••• ... .•• 

Shake, and add to 

Spirits of wine (40 above proof) ... 6 drachms. 
Iodide of cadmium 11- minims. 

Shake, and allow to remain for twelve hours before using. 

The second method is — 

Rectified sulphuric ether 1} ounces. 

Gun cotton . ... 16 grains. 

Shake, and add to 

Spirits of wine (10 above proof) ... 6 drachms. 

With 

Iodide of potassium ... . 1 grain. 

Iodide of ammonium 11 grains. 

Iodide of cadmium l| grains. 

Bromide of potassium 16 minims. 

Bromide of ammonium 30 minims. 

Bromide of cadmium 80 minims. 

Mix in a mortar ; add the collodion ; shake well together ; 
and allow to settle for four or five days. 

Q. What materials are employed in cleansing and polishing 
the glass ? 

A. The following mixtures are very good for this pur- 

pose: — 

Water 500 parts. 

Carbonate of potass* ... ... ... 100 parts. 

After using the above, the plate should be washed and dried, 

and then finally polished with rotten stone, nitric acid, and 

water. 

Q, How is the nitrate of silver bath composed ? 

A. In the following proportions : — 

Nitrate of silver ... ... ...' ... 1| drachms. 

Distilled water 2j ounces. 

Q. What solution is employed in the development 
the picture ? 
A . The following solution is found to work well : — 

Pvrogallic acid 16 grains. 

Citric acid 6 grains. 

Distilled water 6 ounces, 

Or- 

Saturated solution of sulphate of pro- 
toxide of iron 2| ounces. 

Water 10 ounces. 

Acetic acid 81 drachma 

Spirits of wine 3} drachms, 

Q. How is the picture to be fixed ? 
.1. Either by a solution of hyposulphite of soda, or 
solution of cyanide of potassium. Thus : — 



Hyposulphite of soda 
Mater 



••• 



Or— 



Cranide of potassium 
AV v ater 



• a. 



... 



6 drachms. 
1\ ounces. 



... 



• a. 




31 grains. 
2\ ounces. 

Q. What is recommended as a varnish for the collodion 
A. Either spirit or turpentine varnish will serve for tl 
purpose ; the former, as we have already noticed, dryi n^g 
with much greater facility than the Utter, and en AU -^ 
account more generally employed. 

{To be continued.) 



.PHOTOGRAPHIC QUACKERY. 

Sir, — The votaries of photography are occasionally th«^ 
victims of so much quackery and humbug, that it becomes ^^ 
duty to expose every instance that occurs to us ; and I fee — 
certain that such instances would be of rarer occurrence, i^ 
the editors of Photographic Journals would aid the dupec^ 
and defrauded amateur to show up the authors of such ois-^ 
graceful trickeries. I was, therefore, much pleased to fino^ 

{rou had come to the assistance of the correspondent, whos^^ 
etter appears at page 225, and I am sure I do not stanch 
alone in thanking him for writing, and you for inserting hl^ 8 
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o^rnmonication. Your having done so encourages mo to 

e-apceea similar instance, of which, about three months ago, 

X was the victim! I had observed an advertisement, which 

j»Jl last summer had appeared in the columns of one of your 

contemporaries, offering, for half-a -crown in postage stamps, 

* * a first-rate formula for developing solutions for positives, 

quick in its action, producing brilliant and clearly dcline<l 

pictures, far surpassing the generality of photographs." 

T~he address was not one hundred miles from Dover; the 

discoverer of this admirable formula modestly concealing his 

a .. ame. Being, at the time, about to take the portraits of 

several friends and relatives in the country, it struck me 

-« bit s solution which would enable me to produce pictures 

" far surpassing the generality of nbotogmjjb," was just 

the thing I ongbt to have, aud I, therefore, inclosed the 

prescribed fee in a letter, lty return of post I received the 

prwious formula, and, eagerly opening i(, read as follows: — 



sysi Ms <_>r potiuiium. 

~ 'a collodion." 

.'mil."* 'if my a-t"iiis]i!h.'nt on finding that i had ' n 

purchasing a formula almost identical willi that which I bad 
iseen using ever since I took my first lesson in positive 
portraiture. The ntoertfaei had, in fact, sent me the 
common protonitrate solution, with rather an excess of 

flacial acetic acid and alcohol, and four drops of aquafortis ! 
at once saw that I had been taken in, and that, too, in 
t !i;n-.(il,:-.-t milliner. I h;id u. ■thing whatever for my money, 
except the iufonvi.iiiim that I might continue as I had gone 

O n, fir with cyanide of potassium, and use 'a collodion ! 

"Very satisfactory, and very gratifying ! I mentally vowed 
Qerer to become the dupe of another similar advertisement, 
anil your numerous readers will do wisely to make a similar 
*"Csol*e. C. Alvyx. 



SPONTANEOUS RKBTOILATIOS OF 11RY COLLODION M.ATES. 

Sin,— I have been much startled by reading a paragraph 
ittvol. l. p. ;3S of the " PbOTOGRAPHIC Nkhh," wherein it 
is ititcd to the " North London 1'liotographic Association," 
from a communication read Iwforc them from Dr. Hill 
Xorria, on " Dry Collodion l'rocesses," v«., " On the subject 
ot the retention of the invisible image, the author stated 
tfa« dry collodion fhUa possessed the singular property of 
Kridually returning to their original condition if kept in 
dartaea for some time after exposure." This leads me to 
Wwcse if by any accident light thou Id be admitted to dry 
wlodion plates, though it would spoil thetn for immediate 
Q»,yet by keeping them in the dark for some time after, 
tht plates would return to their former state : would you 
or my of your numerous correspondents kindly give me a 
rvp]y to the following questions? — 

1. How long would it lie before a dry collodion plat* 
^wld return to its original state, after exposure, if left in 
^ dark? 
-. Would the plate be available- for taking another image? 
'i. If light bo accidentally admitted into a Ixix containing 
'''v collodion plates for <■ very short JiW, will them plates 
'^entirely spoiled, or will placing them in the dark inakt 



^111 :;. 
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^^otograp^ic Societies. 

CosvE«s*no!tR or thh Halifax Litkhauy a 

Philosophical Sort sty. 

™*ir annual meeting of the Halifax Literary and Pbilo- 

•e-phial Society, and also a ronvmati'jns devoted exclusively 

* T'hotognphy, wore recently held in the Museum, 



the latter was the more attractive of the two, we condense 
the business re[>ort into a small compass. The president, 
J. Waterhouse, Esq., not being yet sufficiently recovered 
from a recent severe illness to attend an evening meeting, 
the chair was taken by Jas. Stansfeld, E&j. The report of 
the past year, wbieh was read by J. E. N orris, Esq., stated 
that, owing Id the almost unanimous voluntary increase 
of the subscript ions of the members last year, the debt theu 
due had been discharged; but that the expenditure of the 
society (some of it from extraordinary causes) had, during the 
post year, exceeded the income, and an appeal mis therefore, 
mndeto the memtiers to <.-anva— for new suli-enlicrs. Owing to 
this deficiency of income, and also to the fuel that, under the 
existing arrangements, no less than 3,033 visitors had been 
nd ii lit I oil fri-c to the lln-i mo during the p,t*1 year, wilh -ub- 
seribers' orders, the con mil had dci lined an application made to 
throw the Museum open to the public. Several valuable addi- 
tions had been made to the Mu.-eiiin. fur which the council 
thanked the contributors. Amongst those which wo havo not 
previously noticed, are about fifty specimens of Peruvian 
minerals, by J. Walerhoine, Esq., and -evcral interesting 
(.iiiie-.eiirliiir-.liv K. Liiscoiubc. V.-\ , War-office. 

The officers fur the ensuing year "ere then elected; the only 
change from I he prciioii- list Kin .' the elcoi Lull id E. At-, roi d, 
Esq., M.P., and John Lister, E»q., Shihden Hall, to be vice- 

" idents; and the substitution in the council of Jno. Abbott, 



'.m., and Mr. Stoil, for Dr. Kenny and J as. Itiley, Esq. 
The following (.'entlemen "err i.vdlotted for. and elected new 
members:— E.llnigh, Ei"!.; J. E. Sowerby, Esq., ThoHollins; 



■Uowin^; gentlemen "err l.edlotted for, and elected new 
i:— E.Jlaigh, Esii.; .1. E. Sowerby, Esq., ™ 
Mr. Jones, surge un ; and Mr. Chrisrophcr ltigg. 

And now for the con i-eriaiione, for which considerable altera- 
tions had been made in the arrangement of the room, and in 
its lighting. The wall cases were nil covered with drapery for 
the display of the larger photographic works ; the tables placed 
down the centre of the Mom so as to furnish glass-casing Tor 
smaller articles, were surmounted by a rail for the reception of 
framed photograph-. Every -pace w.i.- occupied, and that without 
the display of a sin;le inferior specimen. Thank, to the combined 
taste and iiiiinili.-eiice of the c\lii!jiloi-, the plid'^raplis shewn 
were of the best of iheir respective classes; so that, although is 
to extent the exhibition could not n.pe with seme photograph-io 
di.plavs in liirtfiT towns and eitu-.-, in luiiver.-nl e.\i'elh'nee in 

would bear the i no- 1 eriticul ljiarisou with them. A brief' 

reference to some of the specimens is al! wo can give without 
trespassing too much on our space. 

Mr. W. Best, of Leeds, sent some exquisite photographs of 
well-known prints. 

Sir. Lyndon Smith displayed his famous phoUigraiihs of 
Heidelberg, the Rhine, and also of the porch of Adel Church, 
and the unfinished tower of liolton Abbey, all taken by the wet 
■ -fill- •■!!■ in process, 

Mr. W. S. Ward, on the other baud, showed three largo 
photographs (two of Fountains and one of KirksUll) taken by 
the collodio-fllbumen, •■: dry proces; ; and tho exquisite detail 
obtainable in the deep-t shadows nliieh this process, above all 
others, is capable of giving, may be commended lo the notice of 
all anient amateur?. 

From Mr. T. W. Stansfichl, Leeds, came several or his 
photographs of Whitby, liieianh. ami Kirtstull Abbeys; of 
the three Saxon cro--e* in llklev • hnreh-vard, and of the 
Wharf, and the remark a Me rnclallii'-hmking rock facing Bolton 
Abbey. 

Mr. J, TV. Tlamsden, of Lccils, sent several fine transfers, 
from his negatives, of scenery in tho Lake district, and at 
Bolton Abbey, aud also several photographs of machines, 
Whilst tho latter shew how li-eful the art may become to all 
manufacturers ; the former, especially in their sky effects, show 
what may be done towards making photographs n'orks of real 
art. as well as of sun-painting. 

Mr. Wnterhouso (the president of the society, whose services 
in the photogrspliic art arc probably l>etler known everywhere 
else than in his own native town) sent no specimens. But 
there were exhibited bv E. llaigh, Esq., some views— of 

Itonnc-ii, Holt, hi V. '-. Sour Milk Cliyll |.,md by ^lr. K. 

Gregson, photograph i<' mtist of this town, by Mr. Waterhoiide'i 
new process, whereby it i- boped to tenure permanency to these 
Is-antit'iil. but liiibrrhi h"[,ele-lv f T ■ >>in/. miiiiatore-- of niliiro. 
Mr. Waterhouse's formula, substituting alkaline gold, promises 
tlii-j great desideratum. 
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Mr. Gregson also exhibited his stereoscopic slides of Beacon- 
hill, Scenes in the Park, Nab Glen Fall, near Haworth (the 
favourite scene of Charlotte Bronte). 

Mr. £. Gledhill, of Halifax, exhibited similar slides of his 
views of the Park, Shibden Hall, Beacon-hill tunnel, Mr. F. 
Crossley's Almshouses, and also a pic-uic scene which showed 
artistic taste in the arrangement. 

E. Haigh, Esq., exhibited a large portfolio of his photographs, 
among which we must notice several large views of the statuary 
in the Park, several of Kirkstall Abbey, and many stereoscopic 
slides (one of Sour Milk Ghyll, rivalling the best productions 
of foreign artists) ; and, during the evening, Mr. Haigh ex- 
hibited Be la Rue's valuable stereoscopes of the moon, &c; 
also a number of microscopic photographs. 

H. Salt, Esq., sent his photograph of his father's bust, at 
Saltaire, and several architectural views in Venice. 

Mr. P. H. Wilkinson (besides contributing many stereoscopic 
and ordinary photographic cameras, slides, stereoscopes, &c.) 
sent a photograph of Mr. Joseph Durham, the sculptor of F. 
Crossley's statue, taken by Dr. Diamond. 

J. B. Holroyde, Esq., sent his portfolio of photographs, 
amongst which were two largo views of the picturesque old 
Shibden Hall. 

Mr. Joshua Horner sent a large photograph by Bisson 
Freres, of the Hotel de Ville, Paris ; Mr. Whitley several 
Venetian views, similar but in different tone to some exhibited 
by Mr. Salt, and also some views transferred from paper nega- 
tives (the allotype process), a sharply-focussed view of a Stone 
Well at Venice, showing every indentation of the weather, and 
an interesting view of the great Cathedral at Cologne. 

Messrs. T. and W. Birtwhistle sent several copies of en- 
gravings, and White's original views in the harvest-field ; and 
M. Schischkar some exquisite photographs of flowers. We come 
last to the varied and valuable contributions sent by E. Akroyd, 
Esq., M.P., which alone occupied more than half the space in 
the Museum. Amongst these were Fenton's Photographs of 
the Crimean War, taken under extraordinary difficulties, and 
published, alas ! in such haste that they are already more than 
half faded away, and threaten to become soon wholly obliterated, 
— Maull and rolyblank's portraits of living celebrities, itself a 
gallery worthy a whole evening's attention, — copies of two of 
Eaffaelle's paintings, and of Giotto's Dante,— H. P. Robinson's 
" Fading Away," a photograph from the life, which is perhaps 
the best composition scene ever photographed, — large views of 
the castle of S. Angelo, the Coliseum, the Arch of Titus, and 
St. John Lateran at Rome ; the Ducal Palace and Bridge of 
Sighs at Venice ; the Mer de Glace, Switzerland ; the Temple of 
Neptune at Poestum, and the exhumed Temple at Pompeii ; four 
of Gustav le Gray's famous sea-pieces, wherein the foam of the 
broken wave has been caught and instantaneously fixed ; many 
large views of Paris; some photo-gal vanographs, ».«., pictures 
printed from copper-plates engraved by the sun ; and a photo- 
graph of G. G. Scott's monument to the late Sir C. Hotham, 
governor of Australia, showing how an architect may learn how 
the artists and workmen are carrying out his drawings, without 
the expense and time lost in a personal visit. 

During the evening a paper on the art was kindly read by 
E. Haigh, Esq. 

French Photographic Society. 

At the last meeting of the French Photographic Society, M. 
Balard, of the Institute, in the chair, after the dispatch of 
some routine business M. Paul Perier announced, in the name 
of the committee of administration, that it had prepared regu- 
lations for the third exposition which is to take place in April 
of the present year. (See the present number of the " Photo- 
graphic News," p. 245.) 

The members of the commission charged to examine the 
pictures sent for exhibition are :— MM. Count Olympe Aguado, 
Bayard, Bertsch, Cousin, Edouard Delepert, Davanne, Leon 
Foucault, Hulot, Jeanrenaud, Lemaitre, Count Leon de 
Laborde, Le Gray, Adolphe Moreau, Peligot, Robert. 

M. Girard presented to the society sundry carbon proofs 
which had been forwarded to him by Mr. Pouncey, to which 
two printed notes were attached marked " not for publication." 
In accordance with the desire of Mr. Pouncey this note has 
been sent to the commission appointed to award the prize given 

by the Du e de Luynes.* 

* Lu tjnes, not Latme, as a contemporary persist* in spelling it. 



MM. Davanne and Girard presented a continuation of their 
paper on photographic positive proofs, and exhibited several 
pictures in support of their communication) and in return 
received the thanks of the society. 

M. Marion then read a paper stating that he had manu- 
factured an apparatus on a plan suggested by MM. Davanne 
and Girard, for preserving sensitised papers; and requested « 
that the box might be sealed until a day or two before the next 
meeting, and a commission appointed to open the box then, and 
experimentalise on the paper contained in it, and inform the 
society of the result. He concluded by saying, " I have made these 
boxes in the simplest manner, in order that they may be vended 
at a low price, at the same time that they are perfect-. I shall 
'be able directly after the report of the commission to deliver to 
the photographer, not only conserving apparatus of different 
shapes, but likewise papers ready nitrated, and that he will 
only have to place in his frame, without modifying his ord-nary 
method in any way. I may observe that the use of thu 
apparatus will in no way interfere with the habits of the 
photographer, and that he will simply have to put the sheets in 
the box in the same way as he would put them in an ordinary 
portfolio ; and it is equally easy to put them in or take them 
out at any moment." 

MM. Bayard, Civiale, and Paul Gaillard, were named to 
report on the paper. 

M. Frank de Villecholle called attention to the fact that M. 
Cognacy had presented a box for the same purpose to the 
society, but at the moment he was about to describe it the 
president reminded him that if he described it he cculd not 
patent it, upon which M. Cognacy retired. 

M. Girard replied that he could find no entry of such inven- 
tion at the patent office. 

M. Quinet presented a collection of proofs to the society 
obtained by means of paper prepared in a peculiar manner, 
which might be kept several months before or after exposure 
without undergoing alteration. He did not reveal his proces. 

M. Davanne exhibited a portable photographic apptratui 
which he had had constructed by M. Koch. 

M. Hermagis presented a paper on the subject of the 
stereoscope presented to the society in his name by M. Ferrier 
nearly twelve months ago. — Condensed from ike Bulletin of 
the French Photographic Society. 
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A Mb. Henry Coxwell, writing to a daily paper on the 
subject of exploring the interior of Australia by means of 
balloons, says:— "The expedition will be provided with* 
photographic apparatus to stamp with truthful and indelible 
outline a series of bird's-eye views, the indisputable correctoesi 
of which will be invaluable, with written records of passing 
scenes. Viewing calmly the danger likely to accompany suck 
an attempt, I do not think it can fairly be pronounced great** 
than that which attends an arctic voyage, or any other which 
originates from a desire to attain useful knowledge by intre- 
pidity and personal risk." 

Photography in America.— In England we have already 
become accustomed to the announcement of photographic pu** - 
lications, there have been many valuable works published in tt* 4 
volume shape, and we have an Art Journal illustrated by mea**- 
of photography ; but as yet we have not had any application ^ 
the art in the " getting-up" of gift-books. By " getting-up* 
we mean that Christmas -style of book, which is so well know "* 
for its beautiful binding, and engraved illustrations by boc- 
illustrators. As yet, English publishers have not attempted tl^ 
illustration of books of this class by means of photography, — 
at least, to any great extent. Our transatlantic friends are t- 
be first in the field, and, according to the New York spe.ia* 
correspondent of an able contemporary, we are informed 
that a publishing house in that city is about to bring forward 
a volume which will, in the cant phrase of the d&y, inau^u- 
rate a new era for illustrated publications. The work whicP 
it is proposed to place before the public, is a collection o* 
photographic illustrations to Longfellow's latest poem, " Miles* 
Standish." The photographs, eight or> ten in number, are fron* 
drawings by an artist of German origin, J. W. Ehninger, b^ 
name, who superintends the photographic process, and th- 
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ngement of the novel work. His designs are ad- 
*ived, and pleasingly executed. The photograph 
rse, that peculiar depth and richness to the picture, 
seels the softest etching ; and the artist who is to 
jopies, avows himself confident of their durability, 
he says, "they will last a generation;" and in 
it more can he asked ? The present is a most un- 
eason for this undertaking, as only five hours, at 
ulable for the photographer, and every day of rain 
lgs us to a standstill. We shall look with interest 
snsive application of this means of illustration. 



xtograpjjie |tofts anb (fijmrxt*. 

— • — 

NG PAPER POSITIVES WITH PLATINUM. 

p. 214 of the " Photographic News," one of 
pondents, I see, wants some information upon 
of toning with platinum instead of gold. M. de 

Frenchman, of scientific repute, who has been 
>r upwards of twenty years in the service of his 
. in Turkey, exposed, three years ago, some very 

pictures of Constantinople and other eastern 
itieve they were all toned with platinum ; and in 

journal La Lumiere, of February 23, 1856, he 
he public with the following formula: — The 
old be much overprinted, and afterwards im- 
\ solution of 2,000 grammes of water, 1 cubic 
of chloride of platinum of about the density of 

30 grammes hydrochloric acid. After a few 
mereion the metallic parts grow black, and the 
bten up. The picture is then washed ; and it is 
< change the water six or eight times, and to add 
k the fourth or fifth time, to neutralise whatever 
c acid the paper might have absorbed. The 
washing to take place again in pure water. The 
ixed in hyposulphite, 1 part to 6 of water. I 
followed this method with decided success, and I 
& some very great advantages over the toning 

the general appearance of the picture after 
iing superior and less bluish, especially in the 
The results for albumenised paper are equally 
ugh I must candidly confess that I think them 
rdinary salted paper. It is true that this toning 
so active as one with gold ; but I consider this an 

since the rapidity of action in a new gold bath 
spoils the picture. (I always tone before fixing.) 
are must be taken not to leave the paper too long 
i ; ten or twelve seconds will suffice in ordinary 
if the effect be not very apparent to the eye, 
will show that the chemical change has really 
3 so soon as the picture comes into the fixing 
e it readily takes a most agreeable colour. To 
e general effect, I would advise to dry rapidlv 
sk fire, and to polish the picture, when mounted, 
xtnre of wax with oil of spike. Thereby the 
shown far more distinctly, whilst I think the 
reserved, in a great degree, against the deleterious 
generally wet climate, as yours and ours decidedly 

>bservations seem of any interest to you, they are 
your disposal, for insertion in the pages of 
>tographic News," I am further making 
3 upon a dry collodion process (not of my own 
which is very simple, and in the meantime leaves 
nsitive as wet collodion. In a few weeks I shall 
jive you further information upon this subject, if 
ow me. 

Herman L. T. Haakmak. 
twi, January 20M, 1859. 

to thank our correspondent for the above valu- 
ation, and shall feel great pleasure in receiving 
nmtmications from him on the above or other 
Ed.} 



the raspberry syrup process. 

Sir, — Ere this I expected to have seen some account of 
the success of the raspberry syrup process, from some of your 
numerous correspondents. Having been so far disappointed, 
I venture to state that, in my hands, it has exceeded, not 
only all other dry processes, but much beyond my most 
sanguine expectations. In proof of which I beg to inclose 
positive prints from negatives, obtained last week in 35 
seconds 1 exposure, with plates prepared just three weeks 
before. Also two from prints — " Christ Prophesying over 
Jerusalem," and " Chapeau de la Brigand." I do not send 
them as first-rate productions, but just to show what can be 
done with plates prepared with this syrup. The facility 
with which they are prepared, and the little liability of 
being spoiled, is a great recommendation ; and 1 trust you 
will shortly give ur, in the " News, 1 ' the experience and 
success of others. 

In Mr. Sidebotham's late communication on the collodio- 
album process, he states that — " It is well in all cases to 
expose sufficiently long, as an over-exposed picture can be 
made good, but an under-exposed one cannot." Pray will 
you be kind enough to explain more fully the first part of 
this paragraph, as to how an over-exposed, picture can be 
made a good one ? for I have generally found that the ex- 
posure required for the dark shadows of a landscape 
materially injures the light parts. 

By slightly albumenising the plates, and drying them before 
collodionising, they appear to withstand any amount of 
washing, &c. M. P. M. 

[The prints forwarded by our correspondent are very 
satisfactory. — Ed.] 

GELATINE PAPER. — YELLOW ILLUMINATING MEDIUM. 

Sir, — I can assure your correspondent R. O. F. S. that 
yellow or orange-coloured gelatine will answer all the purposes 
of glass. I have tried the small yellow squares sold by 
grocers for confectionery purposes. Perhaps it is not gene- 
rally known that a strong solution of gelatine poured on a 
bright smooth tin plate will release itself when dry, while if 
poured on glass it adheres tenaciously. I imagine that 
gelatine paper may be readily made by the former process, 
for the upper surface would necessarily be parallel with the 
lower, and equally bright and smooth. 

For windows, however, its transparency would be objecr 
tionable — it should be ground as glass is, so as to diffuse the 
light. I should think that tissue paper painted on both 
sides with strong gamboge, which can be purchased in its 
raw state at the oil shops, would answer your correspondents 1 
purpose; it should be varnished with the varnish sold for 
the imitations of stained glass on paper (I forget the name 
given), and with the same varnish it may be fastened to the 
glass. Gamboge will mix with oil or water, and perhaps if 
mixed with the varnish it might be less liable to bleach by 
the sun's rays. H. E. N. 

GLASS BATHS. 

Sir, — The way I have made my baths and trays with 
glass is, first of all to make a shell of wood, not liable to 
warp (mine is made of walnut), a little larger than required 
to allow for the thickness of the pieces of thin plate glass ; 
the pieces of glass are then cut to fit inside of it as close as 
possible ; I then pour inside a warm solution of gutta-percha ; 
fit in my glasses, and make them bed well ; when set, which 
will be in a very short time, I pour in a thin solution of 
shel-lac only along the joints to fill up crevices ; and when 
nearly dry, finish them with a strong solution to make all 
neat. The pieces of glass are to be a little higher than the 
wood, to allow the solution to be poured out. These 
cemented glasses are more durable than the blown or cast 
ones that are bought, and a great deal more economical. 

J. 0. 
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GLASS ROOM. 

Several correspondents having asked for information on 
the above subject, wo shall feel obliged if some of our readers 
will favour us with particulars respecting the most con- 
venient arrangement as to ground plan, fittings, elevation, 
and aspect ; together with the estimated cost either with or 
without fittings. — Ed. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Chloride of Ammonium fob the Salting Bath.— 
IJusebius. This salt is frequently used in the salting bath for 
positive paper, but, chemically speaking, it is not by any means 
the best substance to use, as, if the solution of chloride of 
ammonium in albumen be kept for any length of time, it 
liberates ammonia in sufficient quantities to be offensive, and as 
it thus becomes alkaline, the positive paper will be much 
deteriorated in its clearness and permanency. Chloride of sodium 
(common salt), or chloride of barium, is preferable ; the ob- 
jection sometimes made to the former on account of common 
salt being impure, shows great ignorance of chemistry : good 
table salt is sufficiently free from impurities for any photo- 
graphic purpose, and if impure compounds are used, the im- 
purities in chloride of ammonium are more liable to be injurious 
than those in common salt; moreover, it is absurd to be so 
over-scrupulous about the purity of any compound which is to 
be dissolved in a substance like albumen, which contains far 
more impurities than could possibly be present in table salt. 
The argument of economy, whioh is sometimes adduced in 
favour of the ammonium salt, on account of its containing more 
chlorine, weight for weight, than chloride of sodium, falls to 
the ground when we tell you that chloride of sodium costs as 
much per pound as chloride of ammonium per ounce ; and as 
good printers do not advise the loading the paper with a super- 
fluity of chloride, the slight saving in bulk is immaterial. We 
have thus given you, at your request, the chemical reasons for 
not preferring chloride of ammonium ; but, at the same time, 
we must say, that several excellent formula) for printing are 
to be found in our back numbers (for instance, at p. 86), in 
which the ammonium salt is used ; and as these are successfully 
employed by many excellent operators, you can well imagine 
that it is not of so much consequence which you use, if you do 
not put the paper to very severe tests, such as long keeping in 
a damp place, or such like. 

Blue Tinge on Glass Positives.— C. R. A correspondent 
has kindly informed us that the reason of the occurrence of 
the above stains is, the mixing of the developing and fixing solu- 
tions. If the plate be washed thoroughly before fixing, the tint 
complained of will not occur again. 

The Pseudoscope. — A. E. X, This is an instrument 
devised by Professor Wheatstone for effecting the conversion of 
relief. By its means the relative direction of rays reaching the 
eyes is inverted, and a corresponding impression of inverted 
relative position of different parts of an object is produced. 
The illusion is most extraordinary, a concave surface, as that of 
a bowl, appearing to be convex, and, vice versa, a convex sur- 
face, as that of a globe, concave. It is formed of two rectangu- 
lar prisms interposed between the eyes and the object, in such 
positions that the rays of light from any object in front being 
refracted at the first surfaces, then reflected internally at the 
backs of the prisms, and again refracted at their second sur- 
faces, will enter the eyes in reversed positions, and thus the 
relative position of the rays will be inverted. Messrs. Bird and 
Brooke give the fallowing interesting remarks on this subject : 
— " The delusive impression is not immediately produced in some 
individuals in whom the judgment appears for some time to 
contend successfully with the visual impression, but sooner or 
later the judgment gives way, and the object suddenly appears 
to be turned inside out ; thus completely falsifying the old 
adage that ' seeing is believing/ for we are unable to resist the 
visual impression, although we know it to be erroneous." 

Pyrogallic Acid in the Nitbate Bath. — H. C. B. has 
accidentally spilled some pyrogallic developing solution in the 
nitrate bath, and consequently the latter will not work pro- 
perly, but gives pictures covered with muddy streaks. The 
best remedy that we know of is, to expose the solution in a flat- 
bottomed dish to the full sun for an hour, and then to add 
water to supply that lost by evaporation, filter, and add a few 
drops of acetic acid if necessary. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

49" .Some complaints having been made by our subscriber* as to the noi 
receipt of the " Photographic Nuts," the publishers beg respectfully 
notify that every care is taken on their part to insure punotual and corre« 
dispatch. All complaints should, therefore, be made to the Post Offi< 
authorities. 

We must beg our correspondents not to send glass plates through the pos 
except they are securely protected against breakage. 

R. D.— Your negative arrived completely smashed. From an examination « 
the pieces we suspect the fault to be due to over-exposure in the camera. 

E. M.— 1. Try i grains of iodide of ammonium to the ounce instead of 6 grain 
2. Focal length 81 inches, if by a good maker. 

H. IUaxjca*.— L The article you inquire about will shortly be advertiied i 
our columns, by the gentleman who took the views referral to. 2. We &i 
sorry we cannot give you the printing and toning process used ; our own at ; 
86 will, however, answer equally welL 3. Papier Saxe is sometimes nae* 
but in any case the stereograms are glazed or varnished afterwards, ioonh 
to give them the gloss you speak of We are much obliged for your coa 
muuication, and Bhall be happy to hear further particulars. 

X. Y. Z. — No ; certainly not 

Negative. — 1. The positive developer with iron may be used a second time 
but it will not be so energetic. 2. Consult back numbers. & They will b 
inferior. 4. See p. 86. 5. Yes. 

J. W. — We are sorry we cannot give you the information you ask for; bat wi 
have hod no ex|>orience in the apparatus you mention. 

J. L. D.— 1. Your formula is not so good as the one we recommended; ii 
would not be alkaline. Your fixing bath is far too dilute: use Inert oi 
hypo, to 4 of water. 2. Try the coUodlo-albutneu process, given by Mr. 
Sidebotham in a previous number ; aud see a letter from the same ftstle- 
mau recently Inserted. We shall be pleased to see your results. 

A Macclesfield Amateur.— Your stop. is much smaller than it need be; \ 
inch aperture would be quite small enough with a lens 6 inch focus. 

W. S. B. - The specimen of protosulphate of iron which you have forwarded, 
as being prepared according to the receipt given in our last number, is per- 
fectly pure, and need not be reerystallised. Our correspondent states that 
the following are quantities which he used, according to the method then 
given:— iron filings, 8 ounces; sulphuric acid, 14 ounces; water, 4 pint*. 

8. K. Law. — We are much obliged: for your suggestions, and will girt the 
matter serious attention. 

Johx.-Wc think so. 

J. L. P. —Your print is very good ; we would have noticed your picture in oar 
review of the exhibition, but could no* find your name in the catskfK. 
Will you favour us with the details of your quick process ? We hava staid 
of the collodion film cracking, after a lapse or some years, and attribute ft to 
the varnish being inferior ; but we do not think the cause of this aa aoy a s ce 
is really known. 

W. J.— Your lens would do for views if it were stopped down to about half 
an inch aperture, but we could not tell you the field it would cover without 
an examination. 

A Subscribe*.— 1. Neither pyrogallic add nor chloride of sUvsr wttltaktaw 
harm by being kept in paper in the dark. Nitrate of silver, however, ahaald 
be kept in a stoppered bottle. 9. The adze of the diaphragm audits dttasw 
from the lens, will depend upon the site of the latter. 3. The " abash* 
way to ascertain when a bath is in proper working order" would be, iaoer 
opinion, to take a picture with It 

a.-We are much obliged for the report, and shall always be giad to itcdw 
similar information. The fault must be in the paper you employ ; try iflna 
other make. 

J. (-.—The half plate portrait lens will answer better than the 3-Inch tarrs 
lens for the purpose of enlarging a small picture, 

P. 3.— 1. We believe that collodio-albumen plates prepared as far as spreadini 
the albumen, will keep for a considerable time in a dry place. 2. We lft' 
the process you have marked (ii.) best 

Bengalee —We decidedly think that the collodio-albumen process wBl ha tba 

best to carry on in India, both as regards facility in manipulation sad ffW 

traps to carry. Perhaps some of our correspondents who may hevs had 

_ exj>erience in working in a similar climate, will favour us with their ex- 

" perience. 

Fathom. — Leave out the nitric add from the developing solution, and If thai 
does not remedy it, fix It with hypo. Instead of cyanide. 

II. Doubled ay.— Will you kindly favour us with a full description of tbe«s- 
struction of and mode of using your substitute for a tent? as It will be « 
great use to many of our correspondents. 

Reubex. — Follow the process a$ p. W. 

Durham. — Thanks for your communication. Your concluding auggestk* 
would, we fear, be impracticable at present, owing to the stow aster* <* 
ordinary photographic printhig. 

W. Q. G— If the auswer to X. Y. Z. will not help you, we cannot asaiat F* 
further without seeing your lenses. 

T. L. H.— Artides on the subject are in preparation. 

J. Beret.— We will shortly give the best formula. 

W. A. Daily and Vioxette. -Recdvcd with thanks. 

Erratum.— In our review of the Exhibition of the Photographic Society, »* 
week, we erroucously spdt a gentleman's name Crittenden. It abo* 1 
have been Cruttenden. 

Communications declined with thanks:— F. S. A. — Hypo.— Thompson.'**' 
Printer of Stereograms. 

The information required by the following correspondents is either such a» 1 
are unable to give, or it has appeared in recent numbers of the " Put* 1 
oraphic News:"— John F.— A. B. T. (Dundee).— Zampa. (See oar N* 1 
and Queries.) -J. T.-S. Artridge. -U. B. Y.— Novice. -Caleb —W. A. T- 
— C. A. P.-Monk.- Hypo.— A. 11. C.-No. a— Verdant .-.William.— A £' 

fieri lid* A. A ii tt 
In Tvpe":— C. A. (Algeria).— A Subscriber. - H. E. N.-E. R.— W. Coch* 
—Viator.— T. B — II. S. L-E. Pepper An Amateur.— E. II.— W. D. 



On account of the immense number of important letters we recdve, we cam 
promise immediate answers to queries of no general Interest. 



*«* All editorial communications should be addressed to a|r. Cbookss, e? 
of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpln, La Belle Sanvage Yard. Private let* 
for the Editor, if addressed to the office, should be marked "private." 
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METHOD OP TONING WITH CHLORIDE 
OF GOLD. 

BY M. LE GRAY, 
towing letter was addressed to M. Regnault, of the Academic 

be obliged if you will hare, at the next meeting of 
any, a sealed packet opened, respecting the toning 
)hotographic proofs, which was deposited by me on 
>f January, 1858. 

ou will at the same time rectify an erroneous state- 
ch I believe I committed in that communication, 
bmit to the judgment of the Academy the following 
ents which I have introduced into my process. 
Tection to be made is, instead of water salted at 50 



1000 parts. 
6 .. 



strengthened with 50 per cent, of 

t salted to saturation 

la of gold ... ••• ... .*• 

odifications I have made in my process consist in 
itution of chloride of lime of commerce (hypo- 
f lime) for the chloride of sodium, and in the more 
ntities pointed out by experience, 
ndering this new mode of fixing, my object has 
>roduce the same effects that I pointed out some 
ye, in a memoir on fixing with the chloride of gold 
1 by hydrochloric acid, in evading the inconvenience 
ction of the acid on the hyposulphite of soda, 
ucceeded in the substitution of the alkaline salt for 
salt indicated in my preceding communication, but 
; was not entirely attained ; the chloride of sodium 
completely remove the yellow tint that positive 
-en acquires, especially albumenised paper, which 
prepared for any length of time, 
ved me, therefore, to push my researches further, 
ieve that I have at last succeeded, by availing my- 
) decoloring principle of the chloride of lime, 
mute and manipulations consist — 
Teeing the proof, by washing for a few minutes in 
rs, from the free nitrate of silver contained in the 
he paper. 

lubmitting the proof to the action of an auriferous 
composed : — 

ed water 1000 parts 

de of lime of commerce in white powder 
30chlorite of lime) 3 

ladd:— 

de of gold (dissolved in 100 grammes 
Lstilled water) 1 

cture acquires in this bath a black tone which 
tends towards a blue, at the same time that the 
it is restored to a brilliant white. It requires from 
tea to a quarter of an hour to produce the maximum 
this method of toning. Practice will be the best 
the attainment of any particular tone. Neverthe- 
une guide in preliminary essays, I will observe that 
g the proof for one minute in the bath, a violet- 
rill be obtained after fixing with hyposulphite, and 



11 



11 



a very clear blue-black tone after a sojourn there of an hour 
or two. 

In this time the proof passes from violet, through all the 
intermediate tones, up to a deep black in the shadows, and 
afterwards from the black to blueish tones, becoming 
gradually weaker and weaker ; of course, I mean after the 
final fixing in the hyposulphite of soda. 

There are, therefore, two periods ; the one ascending in the 
scale of intensity, the other descending. 

3. To pass the proof anew in a bath of pure water, twice 
charged, to remove the chloride of lime. This washing may 
be performed very rapidlv. 

4. To afterwards fix the proof in a hypo, bath composed 
of one volume of hyposulphite of soda in crystals to six 
volumes of water. 

This bath ought to be used for only a small number of 
proofs, the object of it being to remove the chloride of 
silver not acted upon by the light, which is contained in the 
fibres of the paper. The effect is produced in from ten to 
fifteen minutes, according to the temperature. 

As soon as put into this bath the proof loses a little of 
the blue-black tone which it had acquired in the chloride of 
lime bath, and passes to more violet tints. 

If the tones thus obtained are satisfactory, the ordinary 
washings in water may be at once proceeded with, and the 
proof dried ; but, notwithstanding, I would advise, with a 
view to its perfect stability, to carry it through the whole 
series of operations. 

5. To bring the proof to the final tout in a bath thus com- 
posed: — 



Distilled water 
Hyposulphite of soda 
Chloride of gold ... 



••• 



••• 



•I* 



••* 



1200 parts. 
200 „ 
2 



ii 



The proof ought not to be left in this bath less than 
fifteen minutes, as that is the minimum time necessary to 
insure the permanency of the picture, but it may be allowed 
to remain in it for as much longer as is requisite for obtain- 
ing the desired tone. 

6. To continue the washings in water in use in the old 
processes, especially recommending a washing in warm 
water to remove all trace of the salts. 

I must observe that the proofs obtained by this process, 
beside the fine qualities of tone which they offer, have the 
advantage of not changing with time, a result I have 
verified on portraits which I fixed by this means more than 

eight months since The advantages of 

this new method of fixing, consist principally in this, that 
it avoids the decomposition of the hypo, bath by the ex- 
clusion of every trace of free nitrate of silver in the proof, 
and that it preserves a very harmonious black tone in the 
proof, communicated to it by the gold bath; a tone which 
is not destroyed by a lengthened sojourn in the hyposulphite 
of soda, the destructive property of which is well known. 

I would also remark, that, in the old method of fixing 
with the bath of hyposulphite of soda and chloride of gold, 
the cause of the destruction of the pictures was the 
presence and formation of an acid occasioned by the use of 
this bath, which in time led to its decomposition. I have 
succeeded in restoring its original qualities to this bath by- 
mixing carbonate of baryta with it, and then filtering. It 
resumes then the qualities of a new bath, and gives pictures 
I of great permanency. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY.* 
Wiule on the subject of " first appearances," we must not 
forget to congratulate Messrs. Delferier and Beer on their 
debut in the photographic world as composers. They, 
too, have attempted wmc Oriental scenes, and with very 
great success, because they have what we have just 
urged, viz., the natives, of tlio countries, whose customs and 
manners they attempt to illustrate, for their models. The 
picture of "The Caravan in sight" is most effective and 
pleasing; and the expression of the man's face as he pulls 
the curtain of the tent on ono side to catch the first glimpse 
of the approaching caravan, is well done. There is true 
feeling in the picture, and an absence of that stiffness of 
which we have complained in other compositions. Of 
,; Medora " (77), we cannot any much, though there is great 
taste displayed in the arrangement, iii* there i- also in the 
picture of "Arabs entertaining a Turk" (81). In this 
picture, as in Number 78, there is a real Turk and a real 
Arab, and this, added to the proper national dress, gives the 
picture n pleasing reality. Tin- frame containing " Pre- 
paring for the Market," and the "Dead Bird" (73), is 
interesting as a specimen of good arrangement. The 
expression of the female in " Preparing for the Market " is 
perfect. She stands Wide the half-packed hamper with her 
linger to her lip, as though she were puziled what next to put 
into the hamper. The arrangement of the apartment is very 
perfect, and lias this merit, that it is not — as many pictures of 
this class arc— crowded. The " Dead Bin! " is similar in 
coiiqiosition ; but ns an i'lml picture is far below (he other 
one. The most suecc-.sful ci iin (".■-It j... i-s by these gentlemen, 
and, indeed, in then-hole exhibition,. ire" Forty Winks," and 
. " One Wink " (82). In the first we have U old fisherman 
in his cabin, surrounded by nets and lines, corks and all the 
other necessary Hailing laekte, arranged in a most natural 
and effective manner. The old jrontleinan, evidently over- 
come with his day's labour, is quietly dosing, his head 
resting on his hand. The sleepy expression of the old 
fellow is worthy of Collins, who is so successful in his 
studies of fishermen. The sleeper evidently enjoys his 
" Forty Winks." In " One Wink," however, wc have the 
same old piscator, rather more lively and sprightly. He 
has in hand a huge square-shouldered sioiih bottle, from 
which he has ju-t replenished a large goblet; and, judging 
from the very humorous, sly, and knowing "wink" which 
he casts at the spectator over his shoulder, we may safely 
arrive at the conclusion that the liquid which he has taken 
from the stone bottle is something stronger than that which 
teetotallers generally imbibe. The expression displayed in 
these pictures, in the broad humour of the characters, 
and the clever tact with which everything is put in its 
proper place, at once bespeak for these gentlemen an 
artistic knowledge of no mean order. They are entirely 
free from that vulgarity which we have spoken of in other 
compositions. The pictures by these gentlemen may be 
considered legitimate, and among the beat specimens of the 
compositive art. 

When we noticed Mr. Morgan's landscapes in our last 
number, we purposely omitted reference to his two pictures 
of the " Wheat Field" (102 and 114), because we thought 
that they belonged more properly to the compositive. We 
have often heard it urged against Lionel!, jun., that lie was 
too minute in his rendering of landsca]H.> pictures, and that, 
'"while not an ultra pre- Raphael ite, lie bordered too nearly on 
that style. But to those objectors we would recommend the 
study of these two beautiful subjects by Morgan. The 
sheaves are taken in the most natural positions ; and we 
think that no greater compliment could be paid to the artist 
than the remark we beard a lady make, " Oh, that's a copy 
of a picture which was at the Academy last year." 

We must conclude these remarks on composition, by 
naming a large picture which lias been taken by F. Elliot, 
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of liis .lereosropic slide, " The Inventory" (500), of which 
we have already spoken, as also of " Homeless arid House- 
less'' (5'IG). We know not whether the composer of this 
Cicture has entitled this reproduction ' I lomelessand Houae- 
ss" on account of the great interest which is being taken 
in that unfortunate class, through the powerful influence of 
the press. We are sure of this, that if it is so, the artist 
has sadly failed to give us an ideal representation of what 
the writer has so powerfully depicted. The " Homeless and 
Houseless" is too prettily romantic, and the background 
views are too picturesque ; while the pretty face of the 
" Homeless" has too contented a look to excite pity, or in 
any respect to correspond with what we have read of in St 
Giles's and Rose Alley. 

And now we come to a subject on which we have been 
very frequently attacked, because exception baa been taken 
by some to what wc have said on it ; we need hardly say n 
allude to ■■ questionable subjects." We are astonuind to 
find that the hanging committee have admitted a stereoscopic 

?ieceof a kind which has from time to time been condemned. 
V'e are glad that, among the leading notices which bare 
appeared of the exhibition, what we have said on other 
occasions has been reiterated by most of thu leading journals. 
Speaking of the present exhibition, the Times says that, 
" when the stereoscopes are not landscapes or portraiu, 
the slides are ' »uobln»h , to a painful degree." Another 
contemporary says, " One other set we notice for the sake of 
a protest against their presence here. Stereographs of ' tat ' 
young men, looking from a hiding-place in the cliffs at girli 

C paring to bathe in the sea, or ' ladies' in full dros, 
ling over a balcony, their development exaggerate! 
by a well-known stereoscopic trick, are not what ought to 
be found in a place like this ; and those have neither novehy 
nor superior exeeuuve skill to alone for their i]iti.-ij»L-vnlpiri;y 
of sentiment. The Council will do well to ask thetnadra 
whether it be even now too late to remove what baa caW 
forth a general expression of disapproval and surprise, " 
Another contemporary says — " Mr. W. H. Boslef 'a frame 
lends a countenance to the abuse of the art to be seen in 
some of the shop windows, which it ought not to find n 
those walls." We think that our readers will see that then 
is a pretty general and widespread feeling against thin cto 
of pictures, and will tend to prove that what we have from 
time to time said on the subject lias not been uncaHat 
for. 

lu portraiture the collection is peculiarly rich, though, per- 
haps, not interesting. Ou this subject, wo caunot do better 
than extract sonic very able remarks from our able contempt 
rary, theLiterary Gazette: — "Portraits elaborately 'touched,' 
and often highly coloured, of nameless individuals of both 
sexes, areas numerous aiid as prominent as at our Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy; and, if possible, their presence nula 
itself even more disagreeably felt here than there. At the 
Academy they are for the most part 'above the line/ind 
you can escape the infliction by not looking so high. Herti 
right on the line, you see not merely frame after fraa*-'- 
having in the catalogue against the numbers simply the 
word ' portrait,' but an almost interminable succession c* 
'frames of portraits,' each containing half-a-doien, or * 
score, as the case may be, of nameless and mcaningles* 
faces, like the cases you see hanging outside the shop door* 
in Regent-street or the Strand. Ordinary photograph"' 
portraits of persons of whom you know nothing and ftbo*' 
whom you care less, are, probably, of all the wearinojJ 1 ' 
tilings with which this world is. encumbered, the most ei 1 ' 
tirely and irredeemably wearisome." 

T. R. Williams is, of course, the first in untouched pb^ 
tography, and beautifully does he produce those exquisiU?'. 
fine vignettes, which arc so charming and attractive * 
specimens of pure photography. A Russian, of the name *• 
Chlaponin, has sent some very interesting studies and p»* 
traits; the peculiarities in his pictures are, the intensity ' 
the black tone, combined with great softness and half tit* 
His picture "The Queen of Spades" (352), is really" 
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harming thing, and should be ranked among the curiosities 
f the collection. 

There are many coloured photographs in the exhibition, 
he leading contributors being Lock and Whitfield, who 
ave some elaborately finished miniatures, but which are by 
o means so artistic as " portrait" (402), by Henry ; the soft- 
ess and beauty of this picture are remarkable, while there is 

considerable degree of vivacity given to the expression. 
lie portrait of Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, by one of Caldesi and Montecchi's artists, is 
ery good as a specimen of the application of photography to 
ugh art. Whatever miniature painters may say, even 
hough they quote u very high personages in the realm," 
fho lay down the rule that u photography is better than 
bad art," there can be no doubt whatever but that the 
miniature painter's u vocation," like that of Othello, " is 
gone ;" for it stands to reason that, if people in these days of 
aridity and competition can get a portrait as artistic and 
as highly finished as ever was producea by the old miniature 
painters, and for a quarter of the money, they will be sure to 
iTtil themselves of the privilege. It must be borne in mind 
that all miniature painters are not good draughtsmen, and if 
they paint over photographs, what they lack in drawing is 
supplied by photography. By the old system of miniature 
painting, about a score of " sittings " were necessary, and 
then the likeness often failed ; while now, by means of pho- 

rhy, only one sitting of half an hour is necessary, in 
to produce the most elaborate and highly finished 
miniature. To the effect of photography on miniature 
painting, we may again revert at greater length. 

As interesting mementos, Dr. Diamond's frame entitled 
41 Recollections of Our Club," will attract a great deal of 
attention. The portraits of Dr. Percy, Douglas Jerrold, 
Charles Knight, Hepworth Dixon, Shirley Brooks, and 
othen, are among them. In conclusion we may just state, 
that we are at all times glad to hear of the application of 
photography to any department of science, but we question 
the taste of exhibiting all the results. We, therefore, are 
avene to exhibition of such pictures as the " Illustrations 
of Mental Disease" (407). These photographs ought to 
adorn the walls of the physician's study, but certainly not 
the walls of a public exhibition. They are neither interesting 
v works of art nor as photographs ; it is well to know of 
the application, but we say again we do not want to see all 
the results. The photographs are perfectly hideous. We 
most not omit to mention a very pretty view at Harles- 
den, by Mr. Burke ; nor the beautiful copies of pictures 
which Mr. William Johnson has taken of some pictures in 
Her Majesty's collection. The pictures which this gentle- 
man has copied are most difficult subjects for photography, 
owing to the fact that many of them have a yellowish tint 
caused by accumulated varnishes ; but, by clever manipula- 
tion, Mr. Johnson has succeeded admirably in obtaining 
clear definition. It would also be ungallant not to mention 
the nice little instantaneous pictures by Mrs. Down (289, 
290). They are well taken, and in a manner that would 
do credit to many of our gentlemen photographers. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 

POSITIVE PROOFS.* 

BY MM. DAVANNE AND A. GIRARD. 

ON sensitising — (continued). 

Of the Condition of Neutrality of die Bath.— The nitrate 
°f silver baths employed in photography may assume from the 
l«int of view of their neutrality three different conditions : — 
neutral, acid, or alkaline by ammonia. As to the other 
alkaline bases, they can only restore the bath to a perfect 
neutrality, without being able, on account of the precipita- 
tion of oxide of silver, to communicate to it an alkalinity 
appreciable in its effects on positive proofs. 

If^we take as a type a proof prepared on a perfectly 

* Continued from page '244. 



neutral nitrate bath, and compare it with another prepared 
on the same bath, to which we have added 1 per cent, of 
nitric acid, that is to say, a great excess, we recognise an 
important difference; the second is redder, the lights are 
better preserved, while in the first the tone is blacker, and 
the whites seem to have a greater tendency to darken. 

This result agrees with those we have already observed in 
using acid, neutral or alkaline chlorides ; the explanation is 
the same in both cases, and is based on the influence exer- 
cised by the acid liquors on the sizing, which it thus renders 
more adapted to combination, and, by consequence, to the 
production of red tones. 

The ammoniacal nitrate of silver bath ought to be the 
object of an especial study on our part. It ought to be 
prepared in such a way as to contain only just the quautity 
of ammonia necessary to re-dissolve the oxide of silver which 
this alkali at first precipitated (it will be seen that this 
point has been reached, when a drop of soluble chloride 
added to the liquid yields a precipitate which does not re- 
dissolve). If, indeed, a great excess of ammonia be added, 
the bath will dissolve the chloride of silver, in proportion as 
it is formed on the sheet of paper on its contact with the 
chloride of sodium, and this, not being clothed, except with 
a very feeble quantity of argentiferous compound, will only 
yield a grey and valueless picture. 

Prepared under favourable conditions, the ammoniacal 
bath furnishes the following results on a paper that one 
places on the surface for two or three seconds only, in order 
to avoid the washing away of the size. The proof, compared 
with that prepared on a neutral bath, develops itself in 
nearly the same time ; the tones remain black, but without 
presenting any superiority over those obtained by ordinary 
processes^ 

It is, besides, easy to verify the influence of ammonia in 
excess. If a sheet of paper be passed in an ammoniacal 
bath, leaving it there only some seconds, it furnishes a proof 
such as we have defined ; but if the contact be prolonged so 
as to allow the ammonia to act on the starch to swell it, 
the result is quite different, and the whole appears tinted a 
pale red, at the same time that the design loses all vigour 
and clearness. 

Thus the action of an acid or ammoniacal bath may be 
precisely stated, but nevertheless, in some particular cases, 
of which the photographer will be the judge, it appears ad- 
visable to use nitrate of silver baths that are sensibly neutral. 

The nitrate of silver, such as it is found in commerce, 
presents itself under three conditions — crystallised, white 
fused, or grey fused, that is to say, up to the commencement 
of reduction. We have made some experiments with the 
object of establishing — if certain differences in the result are 
due to the employment of one or the other of these. We have 
not observed any salient difference, especially between the two 
latter ; the bath prepared with the crystallised nitrate gave 
rather redder tones, a result that is easily explained by our 
preceding observations, since the crystalline nitrate of silver 
always contains traces of nitric acid : and, consequently, we 
return to the point from which we set out, viz., the neutrality 
of the bath. 

But this difference is so trifling, that nitrate of silver 
crystallised from water, and not from nitric acid, may be 
advantageously employed in positive photography. 

Of the Introduction of Foreign Salts in the Mtrate of Silver 
Bath. — The foreign salts that photographic manipulations 
may introduce into the silver bath are of two kinds : — the 
one arises from the double decomposition which takes place 
between the chloride with which the paper is impregnated, 
and the silver bath on which it is floated ; the second, with 
the pulp of the paper or the size which covers it. 

1. The formation of cliloride of silver in the pulp itself 
of the paper on contact with the nitrate of silver bath, 
necessarily involves the equivalent production of a nitrate, 
the base of which is the chloride employed in salting the 
paper. Thus, when a sheet of paper impregnated with 
common salt is placed on the silver bath, it gives rise to the 
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formation of a nitrate of soda ; if the salt of ammonia be 
employed instead of the common, salt, then nitrate of ammo- 
nia is formed. It was of interest to examine, in the first 
place, if the nitrates thus formed remained on the sheet of 
paper which retained them by capillary attraction, or if 
they were dissolved in the silver bath ; and in the one as in 
the other case, it was important to establish the influence 
exercised by these bodies on the venue of the picture. 

Experiment has proved to us that the major part of these 
nitrates remained on the sheet of paper, for in taking a bath 
which, frequently strengthened witn nitrate of silver, had 
served to prepare a very large number of proofs, and submit- 
ting it to analysis, we found in it after removing the silver 
but 1 per cent, (or thereabouts) of foreign salts. The 
proportion ought to have been much more considerable, if, 
in the numerous operations for which it had served, the 
major part of the alkaline nitrates had not remained on the 
paper. lor the rest, the later proofs prepared on this bath, 
which, by successive additions of nitrate, had been main- 
tained at a constant strength, in no way differed from the 
first. 

We considered it advisable, however, to ascertain if, in 
increasing the quantity of these nitrates, the proof might not 
be influenced, and we found, in forming these proportions, 
by adding up to 1 per cent, of nitrates of ammonia and 
soda, these being crystallised or fused, striking differences in 
the proofs were obtained ; the presence of this large quantity 
of nitrates rendered the proofs less vigorous, and caused them 
to assume a lighter tint. The effect is especially marked 
with fused nitrate of soda, a result it is easy to account for 
from the alkalinity which this salt possesses after its fusion. 

In fine, as it appears impossible that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances of photography a nitrate of silver bath can 
change itself to this extent with nitrate, a silver bath may 
be always strengthened, without any fear that the propor- 
tion of foreign nitrates which it may acquire can alter the 
value of the proofs. 

2. The salts which the pulp of the paper itself may con- 
tain, are too insignificant in quantity for one to suppose 
them capable of exercising any appreciable action by their 
dissolution in the bath ; but it was of importance to examine 
if the alum contained in the gelatines employed in sizing 
was equally innocuous. 

Experiment has shown us that this is really the case, and 
that whether by impregnating the paper, or by adding a 
certain quantity of this salt to the bath, no difference mani- 
fested itself between the proofs prepared under these con- 
ditions and those prepared under ordinary circumstances. 

(To be continued.) 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGERIA. 

no. iv. (continued.) 

I must say that the tale gave me but a very small part of 
the satisfaction which the natives seemed to derive from 
listening to it, from which I conclude that the translation 
was inferior to the original ; in fact, I am certain that they 
are in the habit of seasoning their tales with a kind of salt 
which is not attic, and which Hamed, out of regard for what 
he considers my religious prejudices, invariably omits. Some 
desultory conversation followed, turning chiefly on successful 
thieving exploits, which one of them delicately termed " a 
pious fulfilling of the will of Allah ;" indeed, stealing from 
the members of another tribe is regarded as a moral virtue, 
and a thief exults in his success in proportion to the diffi- 
culties he encounters and overcomes in the operation : in 
short, in such matters, they appear to think that — 

•'The simple rnlo, the good old plan, 
That he should take who has the power, 
And ho should keep who can," 

is the rule to guide their conduct. I do not know whether my 
property would have been safe from the predatory assaults of 
the inhabitants of the douar if I had left it unprotected, but I 
had no intention of running the risk ; besides, it was infi- 



nitely preferable to -sleep in the wagon, to shutting myse 
up with a family party, which included the dogs: an 
Hamed was of the same opinion, for he asked my permissk 
to sleep on his property, which I was not the least unwillii 
to consent to. We sat chatting for some time after tl 
others had gone to rest, and after awhile we too part 
undressed ourselves, and, except the incessant barking of tl 
dogs, the most profound silence reigned, which was sadden 
broken by a shrill scream, followed by a succession of othei 
I was a good deal frightened (it always frightens me to ha 
a woman scream, and breaks my heart to see her cry), ai 
I gave Hamed a shake, and then ran in to see the cause, 
found that the screaming proceeded from the womet 
apartment, but I knew better than to enter there, and wa 
therefore, obliged to remain in suspense until Hamed cam 
for the men, who were lying about in the outer departmen 
went on with their sleeping as if they were angels whispe 
which came so shrilly through the canvas partition. In 
minute or two Hamed walked in, and, after listening a littl 

said, it was only administering a "petite corrector 

to one of his wives. I thought the word "petite 11 scarce] 
indicated the amount of correction, for, judging by ti 
sound, the fellow was u laying on" like a score of Macduff 
and with a disregard of public opinion which was i 
striking contrast to the delicate susceptibility of the Grec 
at Constantinople on that point, who, as I read in tl 
Alchbar the other day, whenever he had occasion to beat h 
wife, which was rather frequently, used to fetch an orgat 
grinder from the street into his room, in order that h 
neighbours might not have their feelings hurt by hearin 
her cries. Finding that it really was only the man beatin 
his wife, I did not remain to hear the conclusion. 

This method of keeping women in order does not apnea 
to be unusual here ; in fact, the Arabs are, in a good max 
respects, a primitive kind of people, and resort to fix 
principles in this, as well as in many other things. 

Our entertainer was extremely anxious that we shoal 
remain with him some days ; but, as there was nothing in tin 
neighbourhood of sufficient interest to yield me pictures, 1 
refused. I took a portrait of him, ajyl you will be surprised 
to see how grave and patriarchal a man may look in spite of 
his indulgence in the amiable weakness referred to above. I 
had a good deal of difficulty in inducing him to sit, and I 
am sorry to find that this reluctance is common among the 
natives now that I have left Algiers, and I am afraid that I 
shall be unable to get photographs of women anywhere 
except in garrison towns. Hitherto, Hamed has alleged 
that his women will not consent to sit, but I have hopes in 
that quarter still. 

I expect to be more successful, in bringing home a larger 
number of good negatives than any photographer who has 
yet visited Algeria, inasmuch as I am able to employ the 
wet collodion process almost invariably. I have made my 
vehicle perfectly dark, and though it has not the convenience 
of being lighted bv means of yellow glass windows, I get 
along very well with the light of a lamp. The extreme 
rapidity of the process is a special advantage where it » 
interesting to get a group of half savage natives, who would 
either refuse to sit if they were asked, or, if they did, would 
want to be paid for it ; whereas now, if I see a group round 
a well — and where there is a well there is almost a certainty 
of there being a lot of natives about it — the driver stops in 
the position he-is directed, and goes off to get some water for 
the cattle. In this way I have already taken several picture* 
without the natives being in the least conscious of it, and 
you will see that this in itself is no slight advantage to the 
appearance of the picture. The exposure requisite is vet! 
snort ; the clearness and brilliancy of the atmosphere befr! 
so superior to what you enjoy in England, and the power c 
the actinic rays being proportionately greater. 

There is one thing which I would strongly advise any ' 
your readers who may come out here not to neglect, a- 1 
that is, a box for carrying the plates which shall secure th? 
from every possible injury. I cannot conceive that th*£ 
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-*?vould be any difficulty in constructing such a box ; at all 
events, I should think the gentleman who has given you the 
advantages of his experience as a travelling photographer, 
**iigh( design one which would answer the purpose. I have 
already met with one or two unpleasant accidents in con- 
sequence of the boxes containing my plates having been 
Jcnocked about rather violently, and I am afraid that when 
X make excursions among the mountains I may suffer still 
xxiore severely; and only imagine the annoyance, after work- 
ing for days under such privations in regard to food as 
nothing but a sincere love of the art could induce one to 
submit to, of having the result of one's labour destroyed in 
axi instant by the animal carrying them making a false step. 
J have tried the only means in my power of guarding 
against this, by making a couple of wooden boxes, with par- 
titions just sufficiently wide apart to allow of the plate 
sliding down, the back of it being held in close contact with 
the wood ; but I fear that in the event of a tumble this 
would not prevent some of them from being fractured by 
the concussion. 

I have got one negative which I guard with special care, 
for on it hangs a tale. I was going to say, it is almost too 
good to be true, but perhaps that would sound unfeeling ; 
what I mean is, that it seems too singular. The picture is 
that of a dilapidated-looking building, of rather a large size 
for this country, standing beside a road ; the wood comes 
down almost close to it, and between it and the building 
there is a well. The appearance of this building induced 
me to ask Hamed what it was used for, when he told me 
that it had formerly been inhabited by a religious body of 
Mahomedans, to the number of fifty. These devotees, if I 
may so term them, had the cub of a lion given to them, 
which they brought up as if it were a dog, and which, 
though perfectly tame, they kept fastened up by a chain in 
the courtyard. One day the spirit of his race awoke in him, 
and he burst his chains and disappeared. They would not 
hare cared much for this if his disappearance had not been 
followed by the disappearance of sundry members of the 
flocks and herds of the surrounding douars, and even this 
they might have resigned themselves to in time, if time had 
been given them. One evening the chief of the monastery 
vent out to the well to perform his ablutions, it being the 
custom for him to perform his ablutions alone ; but when a 
more than reasonable time had elapsed for the purpose, and 
be did not return, he was sought for, but like the young 
woman whose lamentable fate is recorded in " The Mistletoe 
Bough,'' he was not to be found. They resigned themselves 
to the loss, and another succeeded to his functions, and, sad 
to relate, the next evening he, too, disappeared under simi- 
larly mysterious circumstances ; not a trace of him could be 
discovered : and, to cut a long story short, Uamed said this 
continued until there were only eleven left, and they, not- 
withstanding their convictions as to the impossibility of 
avoiding the decrees of destiny, and the sinfulness of at- 
tempting to do so, emigrated in a body to a distant institu- 
tion, and thus escaped the fate of their brethren, whose 
dittppearance was accounted for in this wise : — The lion had 
eaten them all ; each evening he had seized the first who 
came out, and carried him off into the wood, probably he 
knocked him down in the first instance and stunned him, 
and then took him off to devour at his leisure. Whether 
this tale is altogether true, is more than I will venture to 
*»y, notwithstanding all Hamed's assurances that it is ; but 
I hare no doubt there is some foundation for it. 

1 hope to be able to send you some pictures shortly, for in 
oHer to obviate in part the risk of accidents, I have been 
Printing some copes from each of my negatives since I 
"**e been here. C. A. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL VIEW LENS. 
As a mark of his " friendly feeling towards the Photograpliic 
Society ,"-— for which the Society ought to be very grateful 
~~*Mr. Sutton has sent a communication respecting a lens 
▼foch he terms the " Architectural View Lens." It is com- 



posed of two equal and similar achromatic meniscus lenses, 
placed with their concave sides towards each other, and be- 
tween them, at equal distances from either, a small concave 
lens with surfaces of equal radii, witji a stop in contact with 
it. For this combination he claims the merit of being free from 
distortion ; and, in taking pictures of buildings, that it does 
not incline the vertical line either right or left, while it re- 
presents objects in correct perspective ; also, that every part 
of the picture is equally illuminated ; that the angular extent 
of field is only limited by the sharpness of the marginal de- 
finition ; consequently, by the size of the stop, the chemical 
and visual foci strictly coinciding. He admits that this 
combination, being always used with a small stop, is a slow 
instrument. 

It will be seen, from his own showing, that it is only spe- 
cially adapted for one department of photography, viz., 
architectural ; and we are disposed to thins that it may very 
well be applied to this department, inasmuch as it really is, 
in all probability, capable of giving pictures of buildings free 
from distortion ; but this is about its only advantage, and is 
an advantage which it has in common with the patent apla- 
natic lens, in which the distortion is inappreciable in amount, 
while it is in every other respect superior. 

The disadvantages of this new lens are, its costliness, its 
great bulk, and its extreme slowness ; three drawbacks which 
will effectually prevent its competing with the best lenses 
manufactured already. 



CASEINE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

BY C. A. SEELEY, ESQ. 

Ax American contemporary contains the following remarks 
on the paper by M. Duchochois, on " Caseine," given at p. 
183 of the u Photographic News " : — 

" We have repeated some of the experiments of M. Ducho- 
chois on caseine, and readily agree with him, that it will 
prove a valuable material for our purposes. The chief 
obstacles in the way of its successful use seem to be, the 
difficulty of preparing it of sufficient purity, and the appa- 
rent impossibility of preserving it without change. The 
pure solution coagulates almost as rapidly as it can be 
filtered ; by the addition of ammonia, however, it may be 
kept indefinitely. Whether the ammonia has any injurious 
effect, we are unable to say. Of course, metallic iodides 
cannot be used as excitants. 

" A very speedy method of preparing the ammoniacal 
solution is, to carefully wash the curd precipitated in sour 
skimmed milk, and dissolve in water to which a small 
quantity of ammonia has been added; by filtration, or 
allowing it to rest, the solution becomes quite clear, and fit 
for use. A small quantity of lactate of ammonia is the 
chief impurity. The ordinary method of purifying caseine 
leaves it insoluble. Besides the uses suggested by M. 
Duchochois, we have found that caseine makes a good 
varnish for positives on paper. Will it turn yellow ? " 



CARBON PRINTING. 

We extract the following from Cosmos : — 

" Mr. Pouncey, who has caused so much talk during the 
last half-year, road, at the last meeting of the London Pho- 
tographic Society, the description of his method of printing 
positives with carbon ; and our readers will be greatly sur- 
prised to see that it scarcely differs from M. Testud do Beau- 
regard's process, and that of MM. Salmon and Garnier." 
(Here follows a description of the process, as given in tho 
"Photographic News," p. 213.} "The first positives 
obtained by Mr. Pouncey left mucn to be desired, both in 
respect to half-tones and aerial perspective ; his last 
attempts arc much better ; but still it cannot yet be said 
that the carbon reproductions can compete with the posi- 
tives obtained with the salts of silver." 
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THE RELATIONS 'AND HARMONY OF COLOURS. 

Before proceeding to the manipulatory details of other 
modes of using colours, it is important to know something 
of their relations and contrasts, and of the principles on 
which harmony is based. This knowledge is a first requisite 
to the colorist, for, whilst a good eye will sometimes enable 
him instinctively to produce good results, yet, without 
some familiarity with the laws which govern harmonious 
colouring, anything like entire or uniform success cannot be 
hoped for. Even to imitate the colours of the original satis- 
factorily, this knowledge is desirable ; whilst to produce a 
picture which shall please and soothe the eye by its judicious 
arrangement and combination of colour, it is absolutely 
necessary. The most perfect mechanical skill is compara- 
tively useless without this knowledge, for whilst in colouring 
portraiture the colorist must imitate as closely as possible 
the inherent or natural colours of the original, yet as the 
choice of accessory colours, in draperies and background, &c, 
depends largely on his taste and judgment, on the judicious 
management of these he must rely for those contrasts which 
shall give full value to the inherent colours, and secure at 
the same time harmony and keeping in the whole. 

There are only three simple or primary colours, that is, 
colours which cannot be produced by compounding other 
colours, and by the combination of these three, every other 
possible hue is attainable. These colours are yellow, red, and 
blue. The source of all colours being solar light, the seven 
tints of the solar spectrum, — produced by dividing a beam 
of white light by means of a prism, — were at one time re- 
garded each as elemental colours ; very little observation, 
however, will show that these three only are simple or ele- 
mental, the others being produced by the mixture of these 
three. 

By the combination in proper proportions of any two 
primaries, a secondary colour^ is formed:. Thus yellow and 
red produce orange; yellow and blue produce green ; red and 
blue produce purple. The three primaries and the three 
secondaries produced by their combination, are regarded as 
the only six pure or positive colours, all subsequent combina- 
tions tending to produce neutrality. 

The combination of two secondary colours in due propor- 
tions produces a tertiary. Thus, orange and green produce 
citrine; purple and green produce olive; and purple and 
orange produce russet. These have been classed by some 
amongst the positive colours ; but are more usually regarded 
as the first gradations towards neutrality, and are styled 
semi-neutrals. These combinations may of course be con- 
tinued further, without losing precision in nomenclature, 
although each admixture produces a less definite tint. 

The secondary colour formed by any two primaries is 
what is called complementary to the remaining primary ; that 
is, it completes the balance of colour on which harmony de- 
pends. Thus the mixture of yellow and red produces orange, 
which is complementary to the remaining primary, blue. 
The mixture of yellow and blue gives green, which is com- 
plementary to the remaining primary, red. From the mix- 
ture of red and blue we obtain purple, which is comple- 
mentary to the remaining primary, yellow. In like manner, 
the tertiary formed by the mixture of any two secondaries, 
is complementary to the remaining secondary. Thus, the 
combination of orange and green gives, as we have said, 
citrine, which is complementary to purple. By the mixture 
of purple and green we obtain olive, which is complementary 
to orange. The result of a combination of orange and 
purple is russet, and this is complementary to green. The 
same principle will apply to every variety of hue produced 
by combination ; for instance, scarlet is red with a very 
slight admixture of yellow or orange ; the complementary 
green will therefore possess a similar slight admixture of 
blue, the complementary of orange. Crimson, on the other 
hand, is red, with a very slight admixture of blue, and the 



complementary green will in that case incline a little 
yellow ; and thus in almost infinite gradation. 

The combinations of which we have been speaking, 
must be observed, are of colour with colour, and the res 
is in all cases another hue, which term applies simply 
colour and not to intensity. A tint of any nue is obtaii 
by diluting it with white ; and a shade of any hue by 
addition of black. The various gradations of intensity 
any hue are termed a scale. 

White and black are not regarded as colours. Theore 
cally, white being most nearly allied to light, is supposed 
be a combination of all colours ; and black as most allied 
darkness, is supposed to be a negation, or absence of 
colour. Practically, however, the pigments of the pain 
but very imperfectly represent the pure colours of the so 
spectrum, and the compounding of the three elemen 
colours, each neutralising the other, produces what is tern 
a normal grey, or a very near approach to black. Wh 
and black, therefore, practically constitute the extremes 
the neutral colours, and greys their intermediates. 

(To be continued.) 



chemical manipulations — (continued). 

Weighing. — The operation of weighing is simple enoug 
consisting merely in placing the body to be weighed in oi 
scale, and a suitable weight in the other. In ordinary ph< 
tographic operations the same nicety in weighing is n< 
required as in chemical researches, where it is necessary i 
weigh to the thousandth part of a grain. The most usef 
scales will be a pair such as is used in goldsmiths 1 shop 
which can be taken down and placed in a box, where the 
occupy little space, and are thus easily transported. Tl 
substances to be weighed should never be placed on tl 
scale-pan, but on a piece of paper, a corresponding pie* 
being placed in the opposing scale. In the case of substance 
in the weighing of which extreme accuracy is not require 
and which are used in rather large quantities, a measu 
may be substituted for the scale, and thus some trouble m: 
be saved. 

Liquids should, as far as possible, be measured in grad- 
ated glasses, and resort be only had to weighing them 
cases of necessity. These glasses can be bought at ai 
glass- vendor's, and it is far better to buy them than to ado 
any of the methods suggested for making them. 

The utmost precaution should be taken to keep all tl 
utensils used in the laboratory perfectly clean ; and it 
therefore advisable to wash ail glasses immediately aft 
using them, and to wipe them carefully, not only with lint 
cloths, but afterwards with blotting-paper, or tissue-pape 
If the dregs of the solutions left in them be suffered to dr 
there will be considerable difficulty in cleaning them. 

Apparatus. — The operator will often find it necessary i 
use corks with holes drilled through them, in which straigl 
or bent tubes may be fixed. The manner in which the 
holes are made is by means of a round file. The hole is fir 
made half-way through the cork, which is then turned ar 
the remaining half pierced from the other side, care beir 
taken that they meet exactly in the centre. Some practi 
will be required before this operation will be accomplish* 
properly. When it is requisite to reduce the size of tl 
cork, it will be better to use a file than a knife, as there 
less danger of rendering the surface uneven. 

Great care must be observed in fitting in the tube, 
pressure in the wrong direction, even if slight, will 
almost certain to break the tube, and may possibly ve 
much hurt the operator. To obviate risk from this caue 
the hand should grasp the tube close to the cork and insin 
ate it gradually and on no account violently. 

A long glass tube may be easily divided into several 
different lengths, by simply filing round the tube atai 
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gpven spot, and then breaking it off with the hands. To 
-prevent the ragged end from tearing the cork, it is advis- 
able to heat it in the flame of the spirit lamp until the glass 
£0 softened. By the same means any desired curvature may 
X^e given to the tube. 

Analytical Manipulations are those which are employed to 
^jKertain the nature or purity of substances. They are 
^ery delicate, and require great care in performing them. 
"JThe articles required for use in these operations are by no 
^neans expensive, a few test tubes, common watch glasses, a 
<fcliin plate of platinum, two or three glass rods, a dozen or 
0O of stoppered bottles to hold solutions, such as nitric acid, 
nitrates of silver, of barytes and ammonia, which are em- 
ployed as reagents in detecting the impurity of substances, 
a, porcelain capsule, and a spirit lamp. These articles are 
employed in the following manner : — the watch glasses for 
receiving the solution it is intended to examine, to which is 
added, by means of a glass rod, two or three drops of the re- 
agent intended to test its purity. The test tubes are to be 
used when it is necessary to boil the solutions, and the 
porcelain capsule when it is desired to evaporate them to 
dryness. The platinum is used in analyses of substances 
that volatilise without leaving a residuum, and should, there- 
fore, be kept perfectly clean. 

Distilled water must always be used in analytical inves- 
tigations. 

(To be continued.) 
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Astro-Photography. — One of the most important and 
interesting applications of photography is, the delineation 
of the various celestial bodies, and the recording various 
astronomical phenomena which are frequently occurring. 
Pictography has already been of great assistance to various 
departments of astronomy, and the following extract from a 
letter from the celebrated American astronomer, Mr. W. C. 
Bond, will be read with interest by our readers, as it gives 
»n account of one of the most recent services which photo- 
graphy has performed for the practical astronomer. * 

" The near approach of the star Spica Virginis to the moon pre- 
sented a favourable opportunity for testing the practicability of 
obtaining photographic impressions of a star when in close 
proximity to the moon, it being a question which has hitherto 
never been decided, whether the diffused light in the immediate 
▼icinity of the moon would not overpower the actinic effect of 
the star. Preparations were accordingly made at the observa- 
tory of Hawara College, for the purpose of deciding this point ; 
•ad is Messrs. Whippole and Black, the eminent daguerrotypists, 
to whom we have on former occasions been so much indebted, 
volunteered their services, a large number of photographic pie- 
ces of the moon, and the star in its neighbourhood, were ob- 
tained before and after the eclipse: even at the emersion, when 
the star was in apparent contact with the bright limb of the 
JBoon, its image was distinctly formed. The experiment was per- 
fectly successful ; pictures of the lunar mountains were impressed 
on the glass plates by the collodion process simultaneously with 
*fet of the star, with minuteness and precision, serving as ad- 
mirable points from which to measure the distance and position 
?» the star. It is a curious fact worth noticing, that in every 
Jfstance the impression of the star was, if anything, too strong, — 
the very reverse of which had been anticipated. The possible 
minimum time of exposure of the plate requisite for obtaining 
* visible impression of the object upon it could not at that time 
te ascertained. This is a favourable indication, as the shorter 
toe time required the more accurate will be the result." 

Atmosphere. — The whole mass of aeriform fluid sur- 
^Hinding the earth. Photogenic effect is materially depend- 
e *t upon the state of the atmosphere ; and, as it is differently 
*Jted upon by natural causes, the variations of this effect are 
?T daily occurrence. These effects are caused by the difference 
111 the density, humidity, and colour of the atmosphere ; and 
Perfect photogenic success can only be attained when it is I 



quite clear and free from haze, fog, or a yellow or reddish 
appearance. 

Atomic Theory in chemistry, or the doctrine of definite 
proportions, teaches that all chemical combinations take place 
between the supposed ultimate particles or atoms of bodies ; 
and that these unite, either one atom with one atom, or by 
sums of atoms, which are integral multiples of unity. 

Aurotype. — A process of taking photographs upon paper 
by the agency of gold, the discovery, we think, of Mr. R. 
Hunt. The process is not of much importance practically. 
The paper is washed with a solution of chloride of gold and 
potassium dried, and then washed with a solution of nitrate 
of silver, and again dried. This paper darkens with rapidity 
in the sunshine, and fair photographs are the result. The 
pictures are fixed with hyposulphite of soda. Other pre- 
parations of gold produce equally good results. 

Axis. — The straight line, real or imaginary, passing 
through a body, on which it revolves, or may revolve. An 
axis, in geometry, is that line in a plane figure about which 
it revolves, to produce a solid. The optic axis is a particular 
ray of light from any object which falls perpendicularly upon 
the eye. 

Azote. — The old name for the gaseous element, nitrogen. 
It is not now used in England, but is still met with in con- 
tinental works on chemistry ; where, also, its derivations 
azotic acid and azotate are used instead of nitric acid and 
nitrate. 

{To be continued.) 



% Catechism 0f $jroiGgrap{nj. 

— ♦ -- 

DRY COLLODION. 

Q. Can collodion be used dry for photographic purposes? 

A. Yes. Dry collodion is employed by photographers with 
much success. 

Q. Is its use desirable ? 

A. It is, on the ground that collodion plates so prepared 
may be kept for a long time without their sensitiveness 
being destroyed. 

Q. How is this accomplished ? 

A. By an albumenised mixture of collodion; which, 
uniting the properties of the two substances — the rapidity 
of the collodion with the sharpness of the albumen — gives a 
dry coating capable of retaining its vitality unimpaired for 
a very considerable period. 

Q. Who was the inventor of this process ? 

A. M. Taupeuot. 

Q. Is the process successful ? 

A . It is, as it is easy of manipulation, and gives results 
of the most exquisite beauty and minutiae. 

Q. How may the process be divided? 

A. Into eight distinct parts. These are — 

1. Cleaning the glass plate. 

2. The preparation and application of the collodion. 

3. The preparation and application of the albumen. 

4. The application of the sensitive coating. 

5. The development of the image. 

6. Fixing the image. 

7. Varnishing the plate. 

8. The preservation of the glass so prepared. 

CLEANING THE PLATE. 

Q. What method is adopted in cleaning the plate ? 
A. In order to have the glass perfectly clean, the plates 
must be soaked for some hours in the following solution : — 

Common potash 1 part. 

Water 15 parts. 

The coating of dirt, when the glasses are taken out of the 
solution, may be removed with a palette knife ; after which 
the plates should be thoroughly rinsed in clear water. 

Q. Will the same solution serve more than once? 

A, Yes ; many times. Wh«n the plates are removed from 
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it— washed, and partially dried — they are ready for tli^r 
ordinary process of cleaning adopted in collodion manipula- 
tion. 

Q. How many plates may be cleaned at one time ? 

A. Certainly not more than a dozen. 

Q. Describe the process of cleaning the plates. 

A. Place the class upon a piece of white paper, the side 
which you intend to make sensitive underneath. Take three 
pellets of cotton wool ; with the first coyer your glass with 
tripoli, thus : — 



Tripoli ... 


»•« 


»•» 


... 


••» 


16 grains. 


Water 


... 


«•• 


... 


. •• 


1 ounce. 


Nitric acid ... 


.•* 


... 


... 


•t • 


15 drons*. 



v ' as much of the iodised albumen poured over it as it will 
hold. The superfluous quantity may be returned to the 
measure ; after which the plate should again be corered, and 
so on fur three times ; ultimately being drained of the 
excess of albumen, and stood up against the wall to dry. 

Q. How long will it take to dry? 

A. Generally about an hour. The face of the plate must, 
of course, be turned inwards. It should be stood on a 
of blotting paper, and only at one point of its upper c: 
should it be allowed to touch the wall. 

(To be continued.) 



Bub this over the surface of the plate for some seconds ; 
with a second pellet carefully remove the coating of tripoli ; 
with the third finish the drying of the glass. It is necessary 
that this should be done before the tripoli has time to dry 
upon the surface of the plate. Having made one side of the 
glass thoroughly clean, you reverse it on a clean piece of 
paper, and proceed in a similar way with the other side, com- 
pleting the polish by the use of a silk handkerchief. The pro- 
cess requires some care, and practice only can give that facility 
of manipulation which is possessed by experienced photo- 
graphers. A chamois leather may be substituted for the 
handkerchief—some operators considering it better tlian silk. 

COLLODION. 

Q. What sort of collodion should be used in this process ? 

A. It is necessary that the collodion should be of a good 
yielding nature, and very adhesive to the glass. The follow- 
ing is an excellent recipe : — 

Ether (60 degrees above proof) ... 

Spirits of wine (40 above proof) 

Gun cotton ... ... ... ... .. 

Iodide of ammonium 

Bromide of ammonium 



400 parts. 
100 parts. 

4 parts. 

4 parts. 

1 part. 



.Q. As the collodion contains so much ether, does it not 
very rapidly evaporate ? 

A, It does; and on this account the glass should be 
covered with it as quickly as possible, so as to have a fine 
even coating. r llie best way is to pour the collodion on the 
middle of the plate, and work it round by turning the plate 
from side to side ; the superfluous quantity may be returned 
to the bottle. 

Q. When the plate is thus coated with the collodion film, 
what is the next process ? 

A. When the ether has evaporated, and the surface of the 
collodion is set, the plate must be dipped into the nitrate 
bath. This bath is formed of — 



Nitrate of silver 
Distilled water 



7 parts. 
100 parts. 



The plate may be left in the bath about five minutes ; it 
must then be removed ; the excess of solution drained off ; 
and the plate placed in a dish of water ; filtered with ex- 
treme care. After being washed in this dish, it may be 
removed to another in a similar manner ; then thoroughly 
rinsed under a filtering fountain ; and, being placed at an 
angle on some good blotting paper, allowed to remain there 
for about a minute. 

ALBUMEN. 

Q. How is the albumen prepared for this process ? 

A.luti graduated glass, place a certain quantity of white 
of eggs, in proportion to the amount of albiunen you intend 
to make, tor instance : — 



White of egg 

Distilled water 

Strong solution of ammonia 
Iodide of ammonium 



2 ounces. 

2 ounces. 
12 drops. 
10 grains. 



Some operators add a little white sugar, in order to give 
more suppleness to the albumen coating. 

Q. How is the albumen to be applied ? 

A. The collodion plate, having been allowed to dry for 
about a minute, should be placed on a levelling stand, and 



PRESERVING NEGATIVES WITH TALC OR GELATINE 

FAPER. 

Sir, — Nearly two years ago I succeeded in transferring a 
collodion negative on to talc, and printed from it quite at 
well as if it had been on glass. Finding, however, great 
difficulty in obtaining the talc in sheets of any size, I pat 
the negative and prints away, and cannot now find them, or 
I would send them to you. It would be an excellent sub- 
stitute for glass, and the film is readily made to adhere to it 
by gumming the surface very smoothly with clear white 
gum-water, and, when nearly dry, placing the negative on 
it in the same way I recommended for transferring collodion 
positives to paper. The face of the negative might be pre- 
served by placing over it a piece of the gelatine paper, and I 
should prefer making a narrow band of gum- water round 
the negative, and, when nearly dry, pressing the gelatine 
paper carefully on to it. It is better than gumming a strip 
of paper on to the edges, as that causes a slight ridge wbicn 
would prevent the face touching the sensitive paper. I hare 
tried putting the negative, while wet, on to the gelatine 
paper, and, with great care, this would answer very well ; 
but if it should not be very closely done, the negative might 
be spoiled, as it is impossible to separate it afterwards. I 
think Large negatives might easily be preserved between tiro 
sheets of gelatine paper. One to be put on to the negatto 
while on the glass, which is very readily done in the following 
manner : — Coat the plate with transferring varnish, only just 
thick enough to ensure the film separating from the plate ; 
dry with heat, and, after placing in water, remove the 
moisture with blotting paper. Then, with a camel hair 
brush, put on a narrow band of gum- water round the edges, 
and carefully (when the gum-water has dried a little) pace 
on the sheet of gelatine paper, press slightly till quite dry, 
and take up the film from one corner, when the whole can 
readily be lifted from the plate. Then preserve the back by 
another sheet of the gelatine paper, placed on in the same 
way. By this means the negative will be perfectly protected, 
and if the gelatine paper should get scratched, a man sheet 
can be put on, as the other can be removed by passing hot 
water with a brush over the adherent portion. — I remain, 
dear sir, yours truly, Thomas Barrett. 

Reigate. 

PnOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 

Sir, — I have been trying Mr. Fox Talbot's photoglyphic 
process as detailed by you at page 73 of the u News," bat 
have utterly failed ; is it that there is something omitted in 
the details given? 

1st. — I have found it very difficult to spread the solution 
of gelatine and bichromate of potassa on the zinc plates, and 
only succeeded by immersing them for a moment in water, 
and draining them previously. 

2nd. — The heat of a spirit lamp made the coating boil 
and blister. This I tried to obviate by drying the plates 
before a fire. This gave me a coating something like what 
is seen on crystallized tin : all in waves, but nothing of the 
prismatic bands mentioned. 
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3rd. — After exposing under a glass negative no change 
-whatever appeared, nor any trace of a picture, though I 
-tried several experiments, exposing from two to thirty -five 
x^iinutes. 

4th. — The solution of perchloride of iron did not appear 
•£4> act at all, at least very slightly, and nothing like a 
picture resulted. 

I made all the solutions myself, just as detailed in the 
* * Nkwb." The peroxide of iron I made by exposing sul- 
phate of iron to a strong heat in a crucible. This I dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and evaporated to a syrupy 
consistence. 

Now, sir, I cannot understand the cause of my failure, 
dud shall feel obliged by any information you can afford me 
fcbrough the " News." 

If I had produced any etching, however bad or imperfect, 
X should not have written to you, but would have continued 
my trials till I succeeded, but having so completely failed 
induces me now to apply for further advice. 

Carlow, Ireland. M. M. D. 



— • — 

London Photogbaphic Society. 

Tbi anniversary meeting of this 8ociety was held on Tuesday 
last, the Lord Chief Baron Pollock in the chair. 

Alter the usual routine business had been disposed of, the 
President rose and addressed the meeting at considerable 
length. He lamented that there had been no important dis- 
covery in photography during the past year on which he could 
Hire the pleasure of dwelling. He referred briefly to what 
lud been done in carbon printing, and dwelt on the fact that 
attempts which had been made to repeat the experiment made 
by M. Niepce de St. Victor in storing uptlight had been unsuc- 
cessful, and suggested that this must have arisen from the 
experiments having been made under less favourable conditions 
thiii those under which the distinguished foreigner referred to 
bad succeeded. He next referred to the present exhibition of 
photographs, which he pronounced to be the best held hitherto, 
and spoke of the interest with which the Prince Consort had 
regarded the pictures exhibited on the occasion of seeing them 
in his company. Ho regretted to inform the meeting that the 
fintncial condition of the Society was not very flourishing, 
forty-five pounds having been lost by the exhibition at Ken- 
sington, and a further sum of seventy pounds by the supple- 
mentary exhibition at the Society's Booms, so that the 
expenditure of the Society during the past year had exceeded 
the receipts by fifty-five pounds; but ne did not conceive it 
would be necessary for him to announce — as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would do under similar circumstances— that any 
additional tax should be levied on the members, especially as there 
*u every prospect of the present exhibition bem£ a profitable 
one. In the course of his address the learned President alluded 
to a theory, propounded by Mr. Grove at a meeting of the 
Boyil Institution, on the subject of light, which that gentle- 
*nm conceived might bear the same relation to gas that gas 
hews to liquid, and expressed an opinion that that theory was 
without foundation, and that in his opinion the vibratory 
theory was the correct one ; and that, moreover, if any important 
discovery with respect to the nature of light were made, it 
*ou]d be by means of photography. The speech of the dis- 
fcoguisbed President, which was characterised by much ability 
^d no little humour, was received with considerable applause ; 
*H perhaps, this may be the place to remark that the calmness 
^d impartiality of the President may well be observed as an 
***mple by the occupant of the chair, whoever he may be, 
between this and the next annual meeting. 

^The address of the President was followed by the reading of 
l he report by the Secretary, in which the fact as to the financial 
^ndition of the Society embodied in the speech of the President 
**s dwelt upon at some greater length ; and great stress was 
^d upon the impartial (?) manner in which the journal of the 
Society was conducted. 

Upon the Secretary resuming his seat, Mr. Bishop rose to 
oh ject to the reception of the report until the members had 



received a detailed statement of the manner in which their 
money had been disposed of. He complained that the members 
were kept in entire ignorance of the proceedings of the council, 
and that, practically, they had no share in the management of 
their own affairs. He also referred to the promise that had 
been made, that an amended form of rules should be drawn up, 
a promise made a long time ago, but which had never yet been 
fulfilled ; and expressed a hope that Mr. Poster, who at that 
time was an ardent advocate for the revision, should not, now 
that he was elected a member of the council, forget — like a good 
many individuals under similar circumstances — now he was in 
office, the opinions he had expressed when he was out of office, 
lie commented on the announcement that the council of the 
Society was about to apply for an injunction against a journal 
for assuming a similar title to its own, and expressed an opinion 
that, in the event of their doing so, the bill would be dismissed 
with costs, and then the Society would not only have to pay its 
own posts in the matter, but also that of its opponents, which 
would probably amount altogether to some hundreds of pounds. 
He concluded by putting the question to the President whether 
or not a bill had been filed in chancery. Previous to this, how- 
ever, he complained that the council should have thought proper 
to enter into such an expensive matter without first ascertaining 
the wishes of the members of the Society. The speech of Mr. 
Bishop was received with marks of approval from the majority 
of the members present. 

In reply, the President expressed his belief that no applica- 
tion on the subject had yet been made in the court of chancery ; 
but he would not allow that the council ought first to take the 
opinion of the Society before acting for its benefit. With 
respect to the statement of account asked for by Mr. Bishop, 
he admitted the right of that gentleman to ask for it ; and 
advised him, if he were not satisfied, to move that the adoption 
of the report be adjourned until the next meeting. 

This suggestion was adopted by Mr. Bishop, who moved ac- 
cordingly, and his motion was seconded by a gentleman, who 
showed his consistency, when the question was put to the meek 
ing by the President, b$ refraining from voting ; and when this 
motion had been rejected on a show of hands, and the affirma- 
tive motion was put to the meeting, viz., that the report should 
be adopted, by voting in thai sense. 

Mr. Malone then rose to object to the reception of that para- 
graph of the report which referred to the impartiality, &c. of 
the manner in which the Journal was conducted. He com- 
plained that the reports in it of what was said at the meetings 
were extremely erroneous; that statements were imputed to 
him in it which he had never uttered, but the very reverse of 
what he really did say. He likewise considered that the sup- 
plementary number published each month was calculated to 
injure the sale of the Journal from the nature of its contents, 
and was proceeding to strengthen his statements when— Mr. 
Fenton rose, and, in a rather cavalier manner, interrupted him 
by remarking that he, Mr. Malone, could not have paid atten- 
tion to what had been read, or he would not have made the 
remarks he had. Mr. Malone was about to justify himself, when 
ho was told by the President that he was out of order in speak- 
h g a second time on the same subject; upon which Mr. Hughes 
i oae in support of Mr. Malone, and reiterated what that gentle- 
man had stated with respect to the inaccurate manner in which 
the reports of what was said at the meetings were published in 
the Journal ; and quoted an absurd statement which was at- 
tributed to him, and which should have been corrected by the 
editor, even if it had been made by the reporter,— a fact which 
the subsequent discussion rendered somewhat doubtful. As a 
remedy for this, Mr. Malone suggested that the manuscript 
report should be sent to each of the speakers to be corrected by 
him ; but no resolution was come to on the subject. 

Mr. Bishop again rose, and in reference to the statement con- 
tained in the report relative to the impartiality with which the 
Journal was conducted, remarked in sarcastic terms on an 
article published in it attacking the " Photographic News," 
and expressed his satisfaction that the council had not since 
committed itself in any such discreditable manner. He made 
some further remarks in praise of this journal, which were 
received with applause by many of the members present. 

The election of the officers for the ensuing year was next 
proceeded with, but the impatience of the greater part of the 
members to be gone was such as to make them forget the 
respect due to the learned gentleman who does them the 
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honour to preside over the Society ; and it was only on Mr. 
Bishop rising to remind tbcm of what was due to the chair, 
that they were recallc! to n sense of decency. The proceeding's 
were concluded, by the last-named gentleman paying a well- 
merited tribute to the able and impartial manner in which the 
President had conducted the business of the evening, and an 
expression of his regret thai, in consequence of his more ini. 
portent avocations, he, the President, was prevented from at- 
tending- the meetings oftener than once a year. He moved the 
thanks of the mcetinc Id him, which motion iris warmly ap- 
plauded by the members win, still remained: and the President, 
after returning thanks, announced lhat the nest meeting would 
be held on the first Tuesday in March next. 



Nobth London Pkotoub.iphic Association. 
At the last meeting nf this association a paper wiis read by Mr. 
l*gg, "On tho Delineation of Microscopic Objects by Photo- 
graphy with Artificial Light." This paper was illustrated with 
the apparatus employed: it consisted of a long board on which 
nere arranged the camera with microscope adjusted to it (as 
described at p. 4 of the " Photobbaphic News"), the source 
Of light, and condensing lenses. The only novelty which the 
Author professed to introduce was. the arrangement of the con- 
denser: this consisted uf two bull's-eye lenses of respectively 
one and two inches diameter, graced near a small camphi 
lamp, in such a maimer that Ihe rays of light from it were ce_ 
densed and rendered parallel ; no advantage was obtained by 
concentrating the rays upon the object by any further lenses, 
ic. The photographic process employed was ordinary wet 
collodion, developed tir-( with sulphate of iron, and afterwards 
intensified with pyrogallic acid. The limes of exposure varied 
from three to ten minutes. With respect to the best method 
of adjusting for the dilterenee of tile \i.-ual and chemical foci, 
Mr. Legg stated that be hod lately added to some of his object 
glasses of long focus a lens of low power, which effectually 
crinve[..-d I he I'o'-ns without :inv further adjustment. 

The chairman, Mr. W. Rislop, stated that in his opinion the 
beat plan was to lake a negative el about one inch in diameter, 
and afterwards enlarge from that. He also approved of the 
method of correcting the difference of chemical and visual foci 
of the microscopic object glass, by adding to it a common 

rtaclo glass. He kept several of these leu.es by him, of from 
e to thirty inches focus, and, by a, few experiments, he 
(bund the one which was best suited to any particular object 
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substituted albumen for the gum arable, and found it much 
superior. He used albumen with either once or twice its bulk 
of water added to it, and well bcateu up in the usual manner. 
This was saturated with bichromate of potnssa and a certain 
quantity of annuo nio-citralc of iron was added to it; this 
varied according to the strength of the negative, being ten to 
flfteeu grains for those which had strong contrasts, fifteen to 
twenty grains for good negatives, and twenty to thirty if they 
were faint and over exposed. The author took thick French 
paper albumenised as for the ordinary printing process; this 
was floated for two or three minutes on the above solution, and 
then hung up to dry. When dry the sheet Ml exposed under 
a negative in the usual way, but Mr. Hanuafurd omitted to give 
any idea of the time which was reipusitt' for this operation, 
or the appearaueo which the sheet should assume when it had 
been exposed sufficiently. After exposure it was to be washed 

for not. less than half an hour, but as di longer a- convenient ; 

il was then ready to be transferred to a hath prepared with 
liquor ammoniic, one ounce; water, one pint; in which it 
should remain for about live minutes , this had the etfect of 
clearing the white parts of the picture; then, after rinsing in 
water, it was placed in a solution of one grain of chloride of gold 
in four ounoes of water, in which it must remain for five or ten 
minutes, after which it Mill be ready for the developing opera- 
tion. This was effected by pouring over it a saturated solution 
of gallic acid, and when the details were siilliciently out it was 
to be washed once in boiling water. In case of over exposure 
the gallic acid might not bring out the details aufliciently; in 
such a case a little of the ammonia solution poured over would 
have an almost magical effect. 



Pabisian Photoobaphy.— A revolution has taken ph 
hero in the department of photography. Hitherto, when gr 
artists, painters, or sculptor- have been spoken to upon 1 
subject, the answer has always been— " Photography will 
nothing in an artistic sense till some real artist devotes him* 
to it;" and it was usually added, ''No great artist will do ths 
The real artists, it was supposed, would devote themselves 
sculpture, or paiutiiu-. or engraving, but would not descend 
what was regarded as a purely manual process. What has 1m 
the consequence 1 The photographers of France have bt 
cither rich men, like M. Aguado, who liked to draw ready-ini 
drawings without, the trouble of learning to draw, or men w 

like the Parisian bom paLbists, fancy they can practice home 

patby without knowing any t hint,' of medicine. The mer 
mechanical part of photography lias been until now exclusiv< 
thought of, and it has not been understood that the sun's n 
might be, as it were, guided and used like a finish. Aim 
whose name stands high in the arts here, has within a ve 
short time turned Ins at ten: ion to photography as an art. 
1818, even in the very midst of the revolution, all Paris w 
struck with admiration at a certain medallion, and aflenrar. 
at a bust of Laiuaniue, copies whereof were exhibited at eve 
turn. The sculptor. Adam Salomon, soon rose to celebrity, ai 
his Subsequent works have only gone on confirming hlsju 
renown. His is the famous Charlotte Cordaj, which is ; 
familiar to every ron temporary eye in Knrope as were, sin 
years ago, the heads of Roman heroes of the school of David 
Adam Salomon is a genuine artist, as those of the sixtwnii 
century understood the word. He aboniinates mere specialities, 
and holds that art is everywhere— in the mounting of a brai?. 
lot to the full as much as iu a triumphal arch. His cameos and 
enamels were chefi-d'auvre. Now he has taken to photogrtphj, 
and anything so wonderful as the effects lie produces it is hard 
to conceive. He really does, as I said before, use the sun'a rays 
as a brush, and paints with them. The consequence is, thitlai 
photographs are not " reproductions; " thev are pictures. Tho 
finest engraving in the world i> not preferable, in an artistic 
sense, to those portraits I speak of, and the merit of end 
resemblance is of course there in all its superiority. A whole 
day nearly may be spent in Adam Salomon's studio, lootae 
over his gallery of modern celebrities. Here, again, yon find 
another Iflmarlinc, that i- as full of art as though paiuted bj 
Jaqucs or Rossini, to place by the side of no waiter wii 

Cloture; aud a long li-t of others, Iim> numerous to seldom, 
t is all but incredible the reality of the thing before job* 
united to tho merit of it as a work of art. A few days saot, 
the famous Nadar — the man who "does" the photography of 
tho whole world— went to see this gallery. At the first in- 
spection he was quite taken aback, and murmured, "Yes! this 
is the last expression of photography ! " but a few luiuutcfilte 
licedded,as though speaking |o himself, "Ah! bah! I don't 
care— it will not hurt me." And Nadir was right. Tbecro<"l 
is everywhere uiiartisti.:, and nowhere more so than here; mJ 
the million will Hock to 1 lie mere mechanic, who "dues"C™ i > D 
or Villemain indifferently, with his tailor or jiorteur d'eav—fi 
the elite onl> will apply to the real artist, who forces the sun 1* 
paint a picture. — The Literary Gazette. 

Mit'tto-PHOTOoitAPHV.— M. H. Garbanati writes a* fol- 
lows : — I was recently handed two small pieces of glass, in rt f 
centre of one of which, by dint of close and painful exanui* 
tion, I discovered a speck about oue-si\teentb of an inch in 
diameter, which bore somewhat the resemblance to a porliu''" 
head; in tho other was also a speck about one-eighth of an in* 
„i diameter, but which I could not recognise as any particd*' 
object. By holding ihc tirst piece of glass up to the light »°" 
looking through a powerful magnifier, 1 discovered a perfect 
portrait, and in the other a group of live portraits equally perfect 
To what use might, not this mode of photographing be put! "* 
war the most elaborate instructions might be carried in a Iw't " 
or tho head of a pencil case, and the general or secretary '>' 
war needs but n magnifying glass to save the Use of spies, >"& 
men from hanging ; I be whole archives of a nation might t"' 
packed away in a snuff-box. Had the art been known in jjjjj 
time of Omar, the destruction or the Alexandrian library wo"'' 1 
net have been a final loss. 
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IJbofograpbir Uoits Bab d^uerieg. 

SINOLE AKD DOUBLE LENSES FOR LANDSCAPE PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. DEAD BLACK KtiR liltAHHWOHK. 

Sir, — I am obliged to you for your answer to my query 
respecting the relative advantages f double and single 
leoies. My question, however, was prompted by your reply 
to one "Chirurgus," at p. 72, iu which you say: — "A 
portrait lens should have small stops to fit in front of the 
first lens, and it will then do for views, although not quite 
so well as a proper view lens." Now I have for more than 
bxe years used a double combination l"i' vicv,-s--botli lar^i- 
tnd stereoscopic — but 1 have always plac^l the atop between 
the lenses. Mylargesthas a focus of nine and a half inches, 
an) with this I make pictures 10 x 8, which are in perfect 
{tan throughout. With this lens I have never experienced 
the centralisation of lijjht which you mention; but I have 
trperienced it with the stereoscopic lenses, whenever I have 
tftentpted to take a view with the sun-rays at an angle of, 
■y35°or even 40°, with the direction of the camera. But 
I conceive that a stop in front, in addition to the stop in the 
middle, would obviate this, as it does with the view lens. The 
hie Mr. Archer was, if not the first, mm of the first to use the 
Mp between the lenses. The chief objections to view lenses 
bmy eyes are the limited angle of view, the longer focus, 
uid the destruction of the parallelism of the vertical lines. 
ITwy make buildings at the side* of the picture converge to 
i joint outside the top of the picture. 

My reason for putting the question to you was, that I 
imagined there must be some advantage in view lenses with 
■hich I was unacquainted. 

You ask in a former number for a recipe for producing 
the dead black surface on brass, such as is on diaphragm 
phttes of microscopes. I believe that opticians have only 
Wo modes of prodiieinj;a hi nek surface, and one of these is by 
maun of chloride of platinum : you first clean the brass so 
» to free it from all grease, with the finest emery paper, 
ud immediately slightly warm it and lay on the chloride of 
pUtioum with a camel-hair brush ; you may then put a 
thin coat of lacquer over it. 

The dead black is produced in the inside of camera or 
aferoacopc tubes by applying to the heated brass, with a 
3*ngh, lacquer in which lias been mixed some lampblack. 
The lampblack should bo well mixed, by grinding it up with 
■ little lacquer on a slab or piece of glass. The lacquer 
should not be too thick. The brass should be heated to 
•boat the temperature of ImMing water. 

The best lacquer is made by simply melting shell-lac in 
•pinta of wine, without heat; when dissolved, pour off the 
clear liquor for use. 

For small work, the workmen, I Iwlieve, make their own 
"Ucpblack, by holding, contemporaneously, a piece of brass 
*■ tm over a gas flame. It is then free from grease and 
»ery fine. 

The brighter black surface, like enamel, on the end of 
•Je-pieees of microscopes next the eye, is produced by the 
■ame process, but the surface is afterwards smoothed, and 
tfcen lacquered. H. E. N. 

COLOURING GLASS POSITIVES FOR THE MA 

Sir, — Not one of the least interesting and 
plications of photography, is the easy production by its 
valuable aid of slides for the magic lantern. In place of the 
Hand, uncouth, ugly daubs, with which the youth at our 
clkriatmas parties, missionary meetings, and astronomical 
lectures were wont to be regaled, they now have lovely and 
faithful delineations of nature, sketched and shaded by the 
Etaions sun. But, as if to leave a little credit to be gained 
hy mortals, we are allowed to colour those matchless pictures 
twelves. How to accomplish this properly, so as to keep 
jJl 4e delicacy and detail of the positive, is a secret, the 
knowledge of which I should prise highly/, especially as I 
Uve tried my hand already without much success. 



I obtained my glass pictures from good negatives by 
transmitted light, by the same procera as that mentioned in 
a recent number of your valuable journal. I used a single 
gas jet, intensified by having a silver reflector behind, the 
negative being next the light, and the sensitised plate nearly 
in contact with it. Ten seconds is sufficient to give ad- 
mirable pictures, which, on being treated with chloride of 
gold after development, became beautifully transparent. 
Here, however, my success terminated, aud my difficulties 

Having provided myself with a box of water colours for 
glass painting, I found the utmost difficulty in causing them 
to adhere to the varnished surface. Not, I believe, from 
any fault iu the pigments, but from my own inability to 
apply them. I'ltunately 1 succeeded in producing a slide 
which showed pretty well on the white screen, but it was 
totally devoid of delicacy in detail and depth of colour; the 
picture having materially snllcred, us I thought, from the 
accumulated euats of varnish. 

I believe a lew jirnctieal instructions in this description of 
colouring would be of vast service to many artistically in- 
clined individuals located in country districts, among whom 
no one would feel more obliged fur a few hints than, youra 
respectfully, William Cochran. 

Glasgow. 

WASHING POSITIVE PRINTS. 

Sir, — I have just had made and registered a bath for 
washing prints rapidly, hy letting a stream of water flow on 
them for lialf an hour, when any print (as is well known) 
will be found sufficiently washed. There have been a great 
many contrivances of late for this piir]xiso, hut none to my 
mind so simple as the oue I am now writing about. The 
bath is made of deal, in the shape of a trough, standing on 
four legs, abont two to three inches in height, according to 
the size of the trough. The bottom of the trough is per- 
forated with holes i iimiil/ this trough I put cither a porcelain 
or pewter inner trough, with a top to it, which, with the 
bottom, is also perforated with holes. The prints are put 
within the porcelain or pewter trough, and the whole placed 
under a sink, to the cock of which 1 hang on a long wooden 
pipe, of the form of those used for pouring the water from 
the pump into the water cart. Of course the water runs 
through this "gutter" (I will call it) on the perforated 
china pan inside the wooden one, and empties itself from the 
bottom, so that there is continual miming of water for as long 
a time as is wished. My object in having the top perforated 
is to scatter the water without its coining heavily in one 
place, which so often hurts the print by creasing, &e. A 
sliding top shuts up tin- whole affair when done with, and 
makes a capital packing case for carrying one's apparatus 
about in when travelling. I have also invented a new tent, 
very small and portable, for changing the plates in the dry 
process in the open air. I have now practised photography 
for some years, and shall be only too happy if I can add to 
it some convenient and improved apparatus. 

A Practical ass HA*D-W0rnmra Amateur. 



[We sliall be very happy to receive 
correspondent's improved tent, — Ed.] 



description of o 



Sir, — Can any of your rorreapoudcuts inform me of the 
best mode to pursue in varnishing or glazing coloured 
stereoscopic slides? 

I have, I flatter myself, coloured them well, but must 
confess that the varnishing process lias hitherto defied all my 
efforts to produce a good. < dear, oven -varnished surface. 
The modus operandi in my hands has resulted in removing 
the colour, on applying varnish, gum, or indeed anything 
calculated to give a gloss. Your superior knowledge is 
invoked to help a poor fellow over the style. 

A SuiiseiiinEi!. 
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BLACK VARNISH— COLLODION POSITIVES 029 BLACK PAPER. 

Sir, — I can recommend the following receipt for a good 
dead black, to answer almost any purpose where a dead 
black is required : — Take as much drop black as you think 
will be sufficient for the work you intend to do, grind it 
with turpentine, then add as much japanner's gold-size as 
will bind it fast ; any house or coach painter will prepare it 
for you. 

Process for taking Positive Photographs on Paper, Direct 
in the Camera. — Take any kind of smooth paper, give it 
three coats of black japan, let it dry and harden a day or 
two, then procure some pumicestone, grind it very fine in 
water, same as grinding paint, then take a piece of fine 
cloth and rub the surface of the japannea paper with the 
pumicestone until you have a fine surface ; it is then ready 
for use. Float the paper plain side down on a dish of water, 
let it drain a moment or two, then lay it on a piece of glass, 
a little larger than the paper, then proceed to pour on the 
collodion and manipulate the same as on glass. The collo- 
dion should be a little thicker than for glass, and it requires 
a little longer exposure in the camera. I can take them on 
paper equal to those on glass. £. R. 



SYNOPSIS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. — COLLODION 

ALBUMEN. 

Clean plates. 

Coat with collodion ; let well set. 

Place in "bath 1' ; get rid of oiliness. 

Wash well. 

Drain 1'. 

Pour albumen on and off several times. 

Dry ; not by artificial heat. 

Place in bath 1' to 3\ soon before use. 

Dry ; not by artificial heat. 

Expose. 

Moisten with water. 

Develop. 

Wash in a little common water. 

Fix. 

Wash in abundance of distilled water. 



H. S. I. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Suppobtiko labor Glass Plates. — W. Dickson. We 
do not much like plate-holders for this purpose ; those in which 
the plate is held by a screw are very clumsy, and the pneu- 
matic plate-holders (according to our experience) generally let 
the plate drop just at the critical moment. The plan we 
prefer is, to hold one corner of the plate by the finger or thumb 
in the ordinary way, and then rest the opposite corner on the 
edge of a table or similar convenient support. By this means 
all the usual alterations in position may be made without the 
least inconvenience, and without its being necessary to remove 
the corner from tne support. Another plan which we have 
found usefUl is, to place a stone-ware bottle, holding about a 
gallon, on the table, fit a cork tightly into the mouth so as to 
allow part to project, and then, having the bottle half full of 
water to give it steadiness, support the plate in a convenient 
spot near the centre on the cork, still holding it by one corner 
as usual. 

Poisonous Effects of Cyanide of Potassium.— An 
Amateur. The ordinary positive developing solution madewith 
protosulphate of iron, is the best antidote to the poisWfous 
effects of this salt. If necessary, it may bo taken internally 
without danger (unless other substances of a deleterious nature 
have been added to it, suoh as nitrate of baryta in excess, or 
perchloride of mercury), or it may be applied externally to a 
wound, if cyanide of potassium has got into it. The presence of 
a little nitric or acetic acid is of no consequenee. 

Candle Light in the Dabk Room.— E. H. You may, 
without fear, have your dark room illuminated with a candle, 
unprotected with yellow paper or glass ; remember not to have 
the light within two yards of the plate, if a rushlight or common 
dip; or within three yards of it if it be a wax or composite candle. 
Be very careful, also, not to allow the vapour of collodion to 
approach the light, as it is very inflammable. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

#5T" Some complaints having been made by our subscribers as to the non- 
receipt of the " PnoTOGRAPHic News," the publishers beg respectfully to 
notify that every care is taken on their part to insure punctual and correct 
dbtpatch. All complaints should, therefore, be made to the Post Office 
authorities. 

Wc must beg our correspondents not to sand glass plates through the post, 
except they are securely protected against breakage. 

T. C— 1. T el escopic object-glasses are far more expensive than Photographic 
lenses of the same size, but we cannot tell you the exact price, as they van 
with each maker. 8. In front of the tens as stated. 

Delta — 1. We cannot suggest any other plan than those you name; all 
methods of preventing passers-by seeing through your glass window will 
diminish the light. 2. We have used the paper you mention very success- 
fully, but know nothing much about its mode of preparation. 

W. L. C— 1 and 2. See our Dictionary in the last number. 3. See p. 180. 4. 
We are sorry we cannot suggest any better plan than the one which you 
have described. 

Piscator, Cape of Good Hope.— L The postage is Id. each copy; we thai] 
therefore send the "Photographic News" weekly. The cash sent will 
pay to No 80 Inclusive. 2. The price for stereoscopic negatives varies from 
half-a-gulnca to five guineas, or more. 

A. I).. Broad-street— Photography by Lake Price. 

J. B., Notting MIL— We are sorry for your case, but can hardly venture to 
advise upon such a matter; your best plan will be to apply to some weft, 
known photographer and colorbt, with whom you might possibly coma to 
some arrangement 

J. C— The best strength must be found out by experience. 

A Stbcooler. — L It is usually the case that in eudeavourtng to make a lens 
applicable to both purposes, they succeed in neither. 2. Un-iodised collo- 
dion will answer better for a cut than solution of gutta percha. 

T. T.— 1. We cannot suggest a better plan for your glass room than the one 
you propose. The light would be very good, and would, of course, require 
to be subdued with blinds if the sun were shining. 2. Enamelled iron 
tablets, if good, may be used exactly as glass plates in taking collodion 
positives. The same chemicals aud exposure will be required. 3. We hope 
to give a full description in a short time. 

Sterko. — Professor Wheatstone was the inventor of the stereoscope. 

Libel.— 1. Place the vignette glass outHde the glass of the pressure Jramt; 
thus, both it and the negativo will be safe from breakage. 2. The coUoifo. 
albumen process, as described in recent numbers of the " Photoobahhc 
News," is the best of alL 3. Apply the shell-lac Tarnish worm, and sUgfeth* 
heat the plate whilst drying. 

Perseverance.— The fault is In the toning process. Try the one given si 
p. 86. 

G. J. Joins.— 1 and 9 have been already answered in recent numbers. I We 
expect to give a description of the best uutantaneotu movement yet out is m 
early number. 

CnEMicus. — We have cases for preserving the numbers of the u P»oio- 
graphic Nxws " at is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 8d. 

II. S. L — 1. Use an old red collodion, and you will easily obtain as much soscbm 
of half-tint as you want On the other hand, to obtain more hslf-tinti si 
your stereograms (which are rather snowy), use a nearly cotartsj 
cadmium collodion, and expose longer in the camera. 2. We are obliged fl* 
your hint, and will proceed to carry it out ; we hope to be able to gin I 
much fuller table than the one you have favoured us with. 9. Fully explained 
at p. 240. 

A Photografikb of bomb Standing.— The suggestion is received Tits 
vthanks. 

A Visitor nr Bide.— Received. 

C. E. C.j Cornwall.— Good dean corks may be advantageously used far ths 
collodion developing and Axing solutions Instead of glass stoppers; bottle 
latter must be used for silver solutions, as organic matter will be Italy s^ 
decompose the nitrate of silver. 

J. O. E.— Your suggestion is ingenious, but impracticable. 

Not up to the Mare.— 1. The cause of gold-coloured stains on sAnssi 
paper is fully explained at p. 69. 2. You can obtain greater softaw k 
your pictures by exposing rather longer, or by adding one grain of bteast* 
of cadmium to the ounce of collodion. 

B. II.— We are obliged for your suggestion, and will bring the subject before 
our readers as soon as we have given it further consideration. 

A Welsh Amateur. — The nitrate of silver was reduced to the metallic lUil 

by the organic matter forming the cement with which the gUun bath wu 

joined. 
J. D. C. O. B.— You should have no stop with a double lens if you wht to 

take very rapid pictures. We shall be very pleased to receive a deseriptk* 

of the piece of apparatus you name. ' 
J. Gract. — Your picture arrived so completely smashed, that we wen set 

able to examine it very welL We should, however, recommend the colWie- 

albumen process. 
F. L. G.— 1. We do not much like the negative printing process. You will be 

able to obtain the tint you require by the process given at p. 86. 1 A*** 

lens camera. 
Mo. Ct.— Your pictures of Ramsgate and Margate are very excellent 
F. IL— We will see if we can organise some sack plan as the one you Mfff*" 
Communications declined with thanks:— Old Phoe.— P. L.— X. A. F.-C.F\- 

Hypo.— One Month. 
The information required by the following correspondents is either sues •• 

we are unable to give, or it has appeared in recent numbers of the 

" Photographic News :"— Williams.— E. 8.— F. A. D. -L. T. C— 0. L A. 

-C. W.-T. O.— Turk.— 100.— A Photoglyph (see this number).-Tbomps»e 

(no).— Glass. 
Is Type:— T. W. H.-M. D.— W. B, S.-3L-D.-G. E.-J. S.-V.-H. 8. L 

— T. B.-F.P.-J. W. W. 



On account of the immense number of Important letters we receive, we csxd * 
promise Immediate answers to queries of no general interest 

%* All editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. Caoomxa, *** 

of Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard. Private WWi 
for the Editor, if addressed to the office, should be marked " private." 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN WESTERN INDIA. 
While we read in the home paper* of such triumphs in 
photography as a likeness of Mr. Charles Dickens bo exqiti- 
stdv minute that its beauty and fidelity are only discovered 
bj the age of a powerful microscope, and of a whole family 
pftnlt gallery being inclosed in a ragnet ring worn by thp 
Queen, it is gratifying to be able to record that the prac- 
titioners of this useful and interesting art are, in this country 
of our temporary adoption, giving unquestionable proofs of 
*adv progress. We have before us Noe. 18 and 1!) of 
Tit Indian Amateurs' Photographic Album, published monthly 
iradw the patronage of the Bombay Photographic Society ; 
idwe roust say that the specimens reflect 



Jin the artists engaged in their production. The labours 
the local Society to preserve, by this delightful process, 
tie memory of Indian antiquities, which are fast crumbling 
feto decay and mere oblivion, have not been commenced a 
ii»y too soon. What would "Old Mortality" not have 
given for the use of such an art as photography? which 
•cold have rendered bis researches through ancient grave- 
yards a hundredfold more easy in the process, and satis- 
ftctory in the result! What a happy man would John 
Britton have been, bad his long and arduous labours been 
lightened by this inestimable auxiliary, when he was pre- 
paring his famous work on " Cathedral Antiquities ! " And 
how thankful should cotemporary arcbieologists and eccleai- 
ologists be, that their lot has been cast in days so much more 
propitious for the pursuit of their favourite studios 1 

'Am representation in the collection before us of the 
entrance to the Monolithic Tempts of Kailas at Elora, 
Photographed by J. N. S., is a good example of what can 
be done by this art to rescue from " the tooth of time and 
•tare of oblivion " the monuments which abound in India 
*4 put greatness, and a zealous though deluded and mis- 
directed piety. By the observations that accompany this 
*f*k, we are reminded that the religious excavations at 
Efcfi an the most famous in Western India, not only on 
*Cconnt of their number, magnitude, and excellent work- 
Uusahip, but because of the variety of the forms and uses of 
tbtir several groups, devoted respectively to Budhist, Brah- 
BUBJcaL, and Jaina religions. Dr. Wilson tells us that the 
"udhist excavations were formed about the Christian era, 
*ad the Brahmanical probably about a.d. 917; and that 
*Wm an inscription still readable, the Jaina excavations 
**e not 700 years old. The temple of Kailas— the entrance 
to Thiol) is photographed with great effect — was dedicated 
to the Brahmanical god Shiva, after whoso heaven it is 
tamed. "It consists not merely of excavated apartments 
*ttb mythological and ornamental figures, but of a roof with 
torero and steeples, all cut out of the solid rock. It is but- 
'Quoded with minor temples, in which almost all the deities 
Of modern Hinduism are represented." And finally, we arc 
toU, rather unnecessarily, that " the workmanship is much 
•Uperior to anything now executed by tho natives of this 
Qoantry." Vestiges, like these, of past grandeur and glory, 
*W suggestive of serious reflections, and, next to a personal j 
^lamination of them, perhaps the best aid to our thoughts , 
** the perusal of the faithful and clearly defined lines in a 
Photograph like that before us. 

_ In the same part of the Album, there is quite a different | 
Pile represented, albeit also a temple— that of Dhakaleahwar : 
** Breach Candy, the pyramidal tower of which is familiar , 
*0 many of our readers. It, too, fully confirms the remark i 
"Icoi, tne inferiority of modern to ancient workmanship in 



this country. This religious edifice was built by Dhakaji 
Dadaji, Esq., a late citizen of Bombay ; and it has bad the 
misfortune to fall into neglect before falling into decay, for 
it still seems to be in pucka condition. Although its ambi- 
tious founder united the name of the deity with his own in 
the title he gave to the temple, it never has been popular ; it 
is seldom visited, and even its annual festival attracts few 

I worshippers. 

We come now to another scene, in which the objects 
represented arc not architectural fabrics, ancient or modern, 

I but flesh and blood, although like the former associated with 
a benighted faith— we mean the portraits of a well-known 
Hindoo controversialist, the Brahniachari Bawa, Vishnu 
Bhiku, aud one of his disciples. 

The following description of this famous theological debater 
accompanies the photograph : — 

"Vishnu Bhiku, well-known of late in Bombay as 'The 
Bawa,' is by birth a Brahman. He is said to have been an 
official in a government office before he commenced the practice 
of the gentle religious austerities which he now observes, espe- 
cially in the matter of dress. A few years ago he appeared as a 
religions disputant and instructor at Kolapoor. Ho commenced 
bis public labours at Bombay in 1856. ' He challenged all the 
world, and missionaries especially,' says the Rev. Mr, Bowen, 
'to discuss with him the relative merits of Hinduism and 
Christianity.' But he showed no disposition to encounter them 
on equitable terms of debate. An invitation to do this, which 
was addressed to him, ho, in fact, either neglected or declined. 
After his discourses at the sea shore — which continued from 
the 15th January to the setting in of the monsoon of last year — 
he usually allowed some of the missionaries of Bombay to reply 
tcrhis remarks, and proceeded to hold with them very keen dis- 
cussions. Mr. Bowen, in particular, vigorously exposed his 
representations and reasonings, of which be has furnished a 
correct report in a little volume entitled, 'Discussions by the 
Sea-Side.' The Bawa, of late, has been very quiet in the com- 
munity ; and report has it that he is writing a book which will 
be a better test of his powers than any verbal addresses which 
ho has yet delivered. As be has been so kind as to sit before 
us for his picture, we leave the public to form its own opinion 
of his marked physiognomy. His shirt is that generally worn 
by Sanyashis. His pots and staff and unostentatious turban 
complete his equipments. One of his disciples, a well-known 
Sonar in Bombay, is sitting on the ground before him, but he 
*ccms more occupied with his granth, than with his guru." 

On the part of the public thus invited to do that which 
delicacy prevented tho photographer from doing, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the features and forehead of this 
Hindoo orator would not have been despised by Lavater and 
Spurzheim, when looking or feeling for intellectual capacity 
and energy. With a bright eye (which might be of great 
help to an eloquent tongue), a well formed mouth, and lofty 
is frontis, the effect of the whole countenance is grave and 
impressive, if not commanding. The Bawa, with all his 
religious austerities, may have had some little pride when he ' 
brought to the artist's studio the companion, who is squatted 
on tho floor, for we must say that the wrinkled features, 
sunken eye, receding forehead, and mis-shapen person of the 
disciple mako an admirable foil to the face and figure of his 
master. 

We have no room at present to notice the contents of Part 
19. They are also exceedingly weU executed, and consist of 
•The Fort of Bombay, from the Apollo Bunder," by W. 
Johnston; "The Native Knife- Grinder and his Assistant," 
by the same artiirt ; and " St. Mary'a Church, Poona," from 
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a collodion negative by Henry Ilinton. Wo may return 
these should op|x>rtunity permit, but meanwhile we recoi 
mend thus spirited and well -conducted undertaking to t 
cordial support of our readers.— Bombay Gaulle. 



— (continued). 

Of Organic Siibstnnat dLisoleed in the Batii.—lt is certain 
a priori that every sheet cif paper floated on the silver bath 
yields to it, through dissolution, a portion of the eiso 
which covers it, whether that used in the manufacture, or 
that added: the affects of it have been well olaerved already; 
therefore, we shall here only recall the facta known by almost 
every photographer. 

The addition of starch to the bath in the weak proporti 
involved in phot. >p-u pine manipulation.-;, produces no effect 
either on the bath or on the proof; but it is not the i 
with two other substances employed in sizing, pie., albumen 
and gelatine. 

The gelatine tile used in the manufacture of the paper, by 
dissolving even in a minimum quantity in the hath, commu- 
nicates to it the property of becoming turbid and brown 
in the course of a few hours. If we ourselves add an 
additional sizing of gelatine in the preparation of the 
paper, this action is much more energetic. The silver bath 
dissolves a considerable proportion, and soon colours on 
contact with atmospheric air. On a largo surface like that 
of a dish, the same reaction results — an insoluble and 
coloured combination is formed, swimming at first 
the surface; and the paper pre] tared on such a bath is 
covered with marble-like stains, at the same time that thoy 
are rapidly tinted over their whole surface. Albumen, which 
is daily used in photography as an additional sizing, ' 
possesses the property of altering and discolouring the b 
especially if the bath is rather weak or the temperature 
In these cases it is necessary to decolorise the bath ; and 
procesaes have Itein piupts'il to effect tin.;, which are based 
on the employment, of animal charcoal or kaolin. We will 
add a third, the clfieacy of which we have discovered, an * 
which is based on the precipitation of the chloride of silver. 

1. Animal Cliuemt.il. — Tliis pnx-ciw, which is the first that 
suggested itself, is nevertheless the worst. Animal charcoal, 
in fact, whether pure or washed, possesses the property of 
rapidly diminishing the strength of the bath. Thus 2 
grammes of washed charcoal (of commerce) have taken from 
a bath I'2 gramme nitrate of silver. This enormous lo 
which equals mora than half the weight of charcoal e: 
ployed, is undoubtedly due to the chlorides, or to the hydi 
chloric acid retained Ly the charcoal after the washing with 
this acid. 

If unwashed charcoal be taken, the loss is less consider- 
able ; it is only one fourth of the weight of the charcoal used, 
and must bo considered as due to the free lime which the 
charcoal contains after its calcination, which precipitates 
oxide of silver on the charcoal. 

In every ease, then, charcoal ought to be rejected. As a 
subsidiary question, we have examined if the bath deco- 
lorised by the charcoal had, as several writers liave pre- 
tended, a dissolving influence on the albnmen. We have 
not found it in the least so in the case of positive papers. 
Nevertheless, it appears that this is sensibly so in the cose of 
negative proofs. It may be explained thus — that the weaker 
a bath in nitrate of silver, in other words, the more aqueous, 
the more, in consequence, is it susceptible of dissolving 
albumen ; now, after decoloration by charcoal, the bath 
has, as we have seen, become greatly weakened, hence the 
more apt is it to attack the thin film -A alhumenised proofs 
cm glass. 

2. Kaolin. — Kaolin is very preferable to animal charcoal. 



the strength of the bath is in no way altered by its me. 

The best method of decoloring the bath by this agent is, 
to employ it in small successive doses in a finely pulverised 
condition, and not to put in a large quantity to remain in 
the flask, because, is that case, its decoloring properties 
e speedily annihilated. 

3. Chloride of Silver. — A third process which may like- 
se be employed when one has no kaolin, and which is, st 
I events, preferable to using animal charcoal, consists in 
uploying for tins purpose chloride of silver. It suffices, in 
fact, to add to the coloured bath a small quantity of a solu- 
tion of chloride of sodium (about 8 or 10 drops of a solution 
at h per cent.), and to agitate violently, without waiting till 
the precipitate of chloride of silver shall have become curdy, 
and to repeat this operation a second and even a third time, to 
deprive it of its colour. The precipitate of chloride of silver 
which is then formed draws down with it the colouring 
matter, and restores it to a suitable condition. This mode 
of decoloriug is, it is evident, very convenient, since it is 
always at hand, and is of little cost, for the effect is only to 
weaken the bath in an almost imperceptible proportion : 
besides, there is no necessity for throwing anything away; 
the separated chloride of stiver which remains in the filter 
should be put with the residues. Kaolin iB the best sub- 
stance for the purpose ; but in default of that, decoloration 
by chloride of silver constitutes a method which is boti 
more economical, and preferable lo the. employment of aninui 
charcoal. 

(To U Continued.) 



DR. MUSPRATT ON PHOTOGRAPHY* 

Iv a proof of the great importance of photography weie 
required, wc need not go further than the article in thi> 
clever work, From this it appears that, not only a u 
article on photography necessary to render any account of 
chemistry complete, bat to such a length has the subject 
drawn the writer, that already a great part of No. 48 a 
occupied, and the article as yet by no means complete. As 
for, however, as the account goes we will follow, with the 
hope of gathering at least something from it, and miking 
sundry observations on certain portions. 

The first thought that rises in the mind of the reader, if 
he knows the art, is, that this goes further than any attempt 
to teach the theory alone ; it is not as if the article were only 
inserted to redeem the work from an omission. The detsik, 
practical as well as theoretical, are given with every minute- 
nees; different manipulators' formulas compared; even Uk 
effects of certain lenses explained, down to the new combi- 
nation of Petzval. 

lie commences by giving the composition of white light, 
with an engraving showing the seven coloured rays ; noticing 
also the extTe.me rid and kirender ray»: from this be kwfe 
us to actinism, light, and heat, showing this also by K> 
eugraving. Here »e perceive that, at the very point of 
the greatest light, the fit, ini,vil /nnt; r or actinitm is absolutely 
nothing; and where the tight and heal are least (enable, 
wo must look for our work to be done when photographing- 

Then comes the Historical Notice. Scueele, he my>, 
was the first to draw attention to the sun's rays having the 
power of effecting chemical changes upon certain salts, more 
especially thoBe of silver, and to show the comparative pover 
of the different raystodarken them. He was followed!*)' 
others; but it was Bitter who first discovered that bsue 
not possessing luminosity, but having great power in pro- 
ducing chemical changes, existed in sunlight. Then Wedge- 
wood published his method of printing on substances wwW 
with silver, but owing to his being unable to fix than, 
although assisted by Sir Humphry Davy, the useful appli* 
cation of the invention was hindered. Then Niepco, many 
years after this, partially succeeded in fixing these silver 
pictures, and published his " Heliograph;/." A tablet of 
* 'Thcmlrtiy." Hy Dr. SIktUui Moipmti, F.R.S.E., M.S. LA." tit*. 
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ated silver was coated with a mixture of asphaltum and oil 

' lavender, and dried at a gentle heat ; it was then exposed 

the camera, and after due time the impression rendered 

aible by disengaging the affected parts by pouring on the 



ate one part oil of lavender, and ten of petroleum or spirit 
tar, and then carefully washing. Shortly after he tried alka- 
ie sulphides and iodine to deepen the shadows ; and though 
is afterwards was the foundation of Daguerre's method, in 
s hands it proved no better than the first attempts. 
iepce died in 1883, and his son Isidore joined Daguerre in 
ese experiments, until in 1839 the latter brought out the 
outiful process called after its inventor. The French 
rverament granted both these men pensions, and its prac- 
se became universal. But during these experiments the 
oghsh mind was at work with somewhat of the same 
quiry. Mr. Henry Fox Talbot worked from 1834 until 
$39 at his attempts to fix the images made by his camera- 
ncura, until on the 31st January, 1839, a paper was read 
r him to the Royal Society : u Some account of the Art of 
kotogenic Drawing; or the process by which natural objects 
ay be made to delineate themselves without the aid of the 
rtist's pencil." Soon a fuller account of his method appeared, 
id it would seem as though the world were ready for the 
isoovery, as two men were at work at the same time, seek- 
ig the same end, and yet probably one man did not know 
lat the other lived ; and neither process has the slightest 
mnection' with the other — indeed they are what we may 
Imost term different in principle — the pictures of Daguerre 
eing taken directly upon the plate, and those of Talbot 
aving to be reproduced as " positives " from the original or 
negative." 

Talbot first used chloride of sodium as a fixing agent, then 
odide of potassium was used ; but these, and others, gave 
ray to Sir J. HerscheTs hyposulphite of soda, which con- 
inues to be used to the present tune, every other substance 
laving given way to it, except in the positive collodion pro- 
ses, where cyanide of potassium is used in weak solutions. 
Dr. Muspratt says that pyrogalHc acid has ' superseded ' the 
pdKc ; but in the paper and some glass processes, the gallic 
s still used exclusively. 

In 1848, Niepce de St. Victor made the discovery that we 
aHed the albumen process ; using glass as a support for the 
otbsed albumen, ana the pictures had many qualities superior 
a paper. Then, says Dr. M., Archer introduced collodion, 
md since that time, excepting modifications, little has been 
lone beyond rendering the art more universal. Xyloidin, a 
ompound prepared from starch and nitric acid, and tinctured 
rith iodine, was introduced a few years since ; but, notwith- 
tanding its repute for being a better base of a picture, its 
se is not near so extensive as that of collodion. 

Then, we have the notices of the Photographic En- 
raving, in which the different methods of making the pic- 
m engrave itself, are discussed. The latter, he says, which 
light be called photo-galvanography, is not recent, but 
(most as old as the first bituminous impressions of M. Niepce. 
tar. Donne attempted to engrave daguerreotype plates 
f light, and partly succeeded. Grove, in 1842, engraved 
te same plates by voltaic agency ; where the agent was 
iknine liberated from hydrochloric acid, in which the pic- 
ire was immersed, attached to the positive pole of the bat- 
sy. Then, in 1844, Fizeau and Claudet obtained a patent 
r another method ; and, in 1853, Talbot published the 
oat satisfactory process up to that time, i.e. the gelatine 
id bichromate of potass. Shortly after, Fretsch of Vienna 
lbhshed a process very like Talbot's ; and, lately, Foitevin, 
• Paris, has used the same materials, and applied them to 
te lithographic stone with very good results. 

Such are Dr. M.'s observations (or rather a summary of 
tem) on the application of photography to the engraver's 
ork ; the last invention, however, of Fox Talbot — which is 
>t discussed by Dr. M. in this number, viz., the u Photo- 
lyphic Engraving " — is based on a totally different princi- 
le, as the photograph itself lays the etching ground, and the 
late is at once made ready for the printer, without needing 



any electrotype, or other reproducing means. This, all must 
allow, is the greatest advance made as yet. 

The Optics of photography are next discussed, commencing 
with the forms of camera, thence passing on to the different 
lenses, bringing us down to the Orthoscopic lens of Professor 
Petzval. Here again is, we think, an omission, viz., the prin- 
ciple of the new aplanatic lens is never mentioned. The 
single lens is noticed as giving a "fiat field but great distor- 
tion" but Dr. M. forgets that this distortion has been 
greatly reduced in the aplanatic lens ; and an account like 
this is hardly to be called complete, without the mention of 
this last great improvement. 

The next stage is one which every operator should know 
at least something of, viz. : The Chemistry of Photo- 
graphy. This is a short explanation, clearly given, of the 
change that takes place in the photographic picture, but, as 
this will be enlarged upon in the different processes, we need 
not waste space upon it. 

The Practice op Photography commences with a 
description of the Daguerreotype Process, where every stage 
is separately discussed, and in conclusion this process is 
declared to be the most perfect of all processes ; being un- 
rivalled for microscopic perfection of detail, modulation of 
shade, and beauty of half-tone ; and it is stated to be perma- 
nent when properlv performed, and sealed in an air-tight 
case. As to its beauty there can be no doubt. Of all 
photographic pictures, the most beautiful we have seen were 
Daguerreotypes of statuary : the whites so brilliantly per- 
fect, the utter absence of anything like solarisation, and the 
roundness of the figures were certainly unequalled by any 
other photographic productions we ever saw: but if a 
Daguerreotype is not very good it is very inferior ; and the 
manipulation, to attain such perfection, is so difficult that it 
is seldom met with. The Collodion Process is described at 
great length, commencing with the description of the kind 
of gun-cotton required, and the method of making it. The 
iodising of collodion is then discussed, the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different iodides enumerated ; and then 
we have the manipulation of the Negative Process. If any 
portion of the article can be called the best, perhaps, this 
would be it — the account is short, yet full and lucid, going 
through every stage, from the choice of glass to the kind of 
varnisn. About this last there have been so many inquiries 
in the journals, that it may be well to give his opinion : — 
" The best varnish," he says, " is made by dissolving shellac 
in alcohol, so that it is not too thick to now over the plate ; 
it must be applied with heat, and when dry this varnish is 
extremely ham to scratch." Here we have the solutions, 
the appearance during development and exposure, and the 
fixing and finishing the picture. The Positive Process is also 
full and complete ; and the operator may here gain that 
theoretical acquaintance with it, which if a man knows not, 
he is little better than a mere photographing machine, 
working without the slightest use of his brain. There are 
some simple, yet very useful facts, given as to the necessity 
of an inorganic developer; and the reasons, together with 
sundry directions for obtaining the best protonitrateof iron, 
which gives, perhaps, the finest results; and Fry and 
Archer's method of converting the negatives into posi- 
tives. 

In the Dry Collodion Processes, Dr. Hill Norris's comes 
first, and is described as " extensively employed and giving 
universal satisfaction." FothergilTs is not described with 
the fulness we should expect, being referred to as the sub- 
stitution of albumen for gelatine, all else remaining the 
same as Dr. Hill Norris's ; but here Fothergill states that it 
succeeds u pretty well if to be kept a few days only." In the 
short notice of the collodio-albumen, the proportions recom- 
mended differ considerably from those in common use ; and it is 
stated to be " more complicated and troublesome than any 
other, and the negatives are of a bad colour." This, we fear, 
will bring this very perfect process into bad repute : and though 
an inexperienced photographer may justly think it trouble- 
some at first, when worked systematically the labour is 
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little more than other processes require, and the results are 
fully as beautiful aa any other process will give. 

The Theory of the Collodion Processes cornea next ; the 
sensitive film's composition, tliefornuitinii < if the double salts, 
the difference of the positive n.inl uejutivi.- pictures, the free 
nitrate on the plates, and the fixing, are each noticed and 
discussed : and here again any man, truly a photographer, 
luay gain no little from tin; study of this short portion ol 
the article, and certainly must feel far greater interest in a 
subject with which he is theoretically, as well as practically, 
acquainted. 

Finally (of the Glass Processes), the albumen process on 
class is given with every detail ; coating the plate is well 
described and rendered as simple as possible : but, we fear 
in giving the time required for development, viz., twenty 
minutes, he has made this process tar more attractive than it 
really is, as one of its greatest drawbacks is the long 
which it requires for this stage. 

Here ends the account of the glass processes, and 
what can we draw from ttiis short notice of the article? 
Can anyone either question the growth of this wonderful i 
or assign a limit to it ? The Cartoons from Hampton Court 
we its latest wonders ; yet tin- great question of permanency 
still haunts photography ; and how might this be most easily 
solved? Simply, by every man being grounded, aa it were, in 
the theoretical as well as the practical part of the art before he 
begins to produce his positivo portraits on glass, and sinks 
down into a satisfied state of mind when he can by mere 
Mechanism produce worthless caricatures of his victimised 
friends. Many inventions are not brought out by the 
cleverest men ; the mind naturally grows to the discovery of 
some great want, and is then led on from experiment to 
some unknown yet simple remedy : even by the merest 
accident many of our grand discoveries have been 

Our advice is, to every beginner, make yourself acquainted 
with the theory ; then the km of the art will grow aud lead 
you on until you mutt become a photographer, and most 
probably a great one. 



FADING OF PAPEtt PRINTS. 
"Somk time since a commission of inquiry was formed by 
the Photographic Soeinty, for the purpose of getting at tlie 
cause of lading m (he p;ij".r prints ; aud also to recommend 
tin' l*>t wii.y .>f ri.-ndoring them permanent. Can you, Mr. 
Editor, give us, in a comprehensive form, tho results from 
the above commission of inquiry, as any genuine informa- 
tion ou this important question would be the greatest boon 
tliat could be bestowed on the photographic world ? My 
friends, tho professional photographers, are beginning to 
quake with fear and trembling for the great reckoning day 
when all their good works shall have faded away. It will 
be as well here to give a little experience of my own. ' I 
have been almost exclusively devoted to photographic pur- 
suits since 1851, and have a few prints of that date that are 
as perfect as when made ; but have had hundreds that have 
faded away, although great care has been taken iu their 
production. This is clearly a proof that the fault is not iu 
the system, but in some of tho minor details that have 
escaped our notice. It seems to me that the main cause of 
fading is the decomposition of the hyposulphite of soda 
while in the print ; probably, the free nitrate of silver de- 
composes the hyposulphite of soda, setting sulphur free on 
and in the pores of the paper: free sulphur being quite 
iusolnblc in water, it is not possible to wash it out; conse- 
quently it remains iu the paper, and gradually forms sul- 
pliidc of silver with the print on the surface. The slight 
tinge of delicate yellow, which nearly all prints show, in the 
light parts especially, if kept in the hypo, gold bath loug 
enougn to acquire a fine dark colour, clearly indicates tho 
presence of sulphur iu th» paper: another proof is this : — 
take a print, hold it to the lire, then to your nose ; if it Li a 
shurji one, the unmistakable smell of sulphur is the result, 



although it may not show on the surface. If some of our 
theoretical chemists would be kind enough to explain Una, 
the cause, and how to obviate it, it ought to be thankfully 
received byall tho devotees to our beautiful but fleeting art." 
II. Fkascis. 



PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

CANDIDATE FOB TUB DISCOVERY. 
M. Jobard has written a letter from Brussels requesting 
that a sealed packet deposited by him with the Academie 
des Sciences ou the 2nd November, 1840, might be opened. 
This packet bore the superscription — " Description of Pro- 
cesses of Lithographic Printing of Heliographic Pictures," 
aud the following wen its contents j — 

" Ever since my first essays in daguerreotype, which I 
was the first to import into Belgium, I saw the possibility of 
lithographing heliographic pictures, by receiving the im- 
pression of the solar rays on a stone or on a sine plate 
covered with iodine. Being myself a lithographer, it was 
not surprising that I should be one of the first to think of 
it. The stone or ana plate, instead of being submitted to 
the mercury, should be immediately covered with a thick 
solution of gum arable, blackened with lampblack, and pro- 
tected from the light until the coating of gum is dry ; then 
you should plunge it into water to dissolve and wash it. It 
is afterwards placed in the press, and the roller passed ovir 

it : .Hi 1 ii ' r..:llt I.-, (Ii,' }i;ilt ■ ...|' til- i"'iilu- .I-.- I ported i ■ 

the light have been removed by the gum which has introduce) 
itself beneath, and has prepared the stone, — that is to hlj, 
has communicated to it the power of repelling the grevr 
ink, while the undecomposed parts of the iodine take grew 
perfectly, whether the iodine remains, or whether It vaniibsi 
under the sponge used to damp it ; pure whites are tast 
obtained, and proofs perfect in all their parts: but Iks 
operation is a delicate one, and can only be accomplished by 
a very able photographer. The lino plate is treated in pre- 
cisely the tame way as the stone. 

" The great feat consists in scarcely charging the wlkf 
with ink. The design may even be charged with gran 
ink, if it tends towards impasting, and prepare it witbwti, 
or rather with chloride of lime. 

" I take the precaution of sending this procesa sealed, 
because I have communicated it under the seal of seoraryto 
Colonel WIttert, of Liege, who is at present making «■ 
; i. 1 1 1 i' . 1 1 ■ . which I have not had time to make for a jaw 

This note is referred to a committee composed of Mew>. 

Chcvreul, Pouillet, and Kegnault. 



Critical Itoticts. 

Slertogrotn* of Em/jIM Scnerg and Interior/. By W. E 

Wakmkb. London, Ordish. 
Tbebb view* are chiefly of interior areliitectural subject*.-* 
department of photography which, we need hardly infam W 
readers, is one of the must dimcult to obtain any great amount 
of success in. In Mr. Warner's aeries there is great inequality, 
sometimes he obtains results which would please the W* 1 
fastidious, while at other times the pictures are by no means * 
satisfactory as we -luiulJ 'kwire : tin-, no apprehend, is not* 



here he has trW 

bis skill upon subjects that others have failed iu, his pMoi* 

considering the 'lilli ultii.- lit; hiu bad to surmount, deeiW 

rases. We think it right to make these remarks bean.* 

the Lteueral public buy pictures, not so much for the ph"** 

graphic difficulties that hnvo been overcome, but because lk*J 

pleasing and interesting. In many instances those bt**» 

ire printed too dark, otherwise they would be entitled '■' 

rank as lirst-rate slides. 

" Bishop Grsndisou's Shrine," aud. the " Altar Piece, &• 
Saviour's Chapel, Exeter," are two of the least successful, o*intf 
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the want of half-tone, and the great intensity of block and 
it«. In those views of portions of Eietor Cathedral, where 
re are large windows at the end of the picture, the strong 
ring light has spoiled the whole effect. These faults, how- 
r, are by no moons prevalent in the scrips, we only notice 
m hero and there. Some view-, such ;i- the " Nave, Eiater 
hedrul," " The North Aula," " The Nave and Choir from tho 



sea-side studies are very interesting, mid ^tv:- the spectator 
ood idea of sea-side life. "Lobster Pols," "Ladratn Bay, 
-on," "The Pier, Torquay," are all interesting picture* mid 
i photographs. The slide called " 8niugglorfl on the Look- 
:," is a very clever view of just such a spot as one might 
gine would be a smuggler"' haunt. The panoramic viow of 
>rquay from the Waldon Hill," is well calculated to give an 
Teanon u to what sort of a town Torquay is. 
Ve are very much pleased with the information which Mr. 
mar has given on tho back of each slide, recording tho lime 
upoaure, the season, hour of day, and the description of 
i. This is a class of information that would be of great use 
I were more generally adopted by photographers. 
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THE RELATIONS AND HARMONY 

sneaking of the complementary relations of certain colours 
others, it is not to be supposed that we are merely indi- 
ing the arbitrary classification of painters, or of theorists ; 

ire explaining an absolute natural law, with which many 

oar readers rosy doubtless be familiar, and of which 
ten may easily convince themselves by a simple experi- 
nt. If the eye bo fixed steadily for a few moments on 
f object coloured with a pure primary colour, and then 
•ed, an image of the object will remain upon the retina, 
t h will be of tho complementary colour formed by a 
xtnre of the two remaining primaries. To simplify the 
Miration, the familiar experiment with wafers of various 
lours may be tried. Take three wafers, one of each of the 
tro primary colours; place one of them, say the red, on a 
wof white paper, and look at it steadily for a short lime, 
lea it will appear to be surrounded by a narrow cirole of 
wn; or, on removing the eyes to another part of the 
*er, an image of the wafer, called an ocular spectrum, 
ill ippear before the eyes, but of a pale green tint, formed 

a combination of the blue and yellow rays, and comple- 
ratiry, of course, to the red of the wafer itself. So with 
« remaining wafers ; the bine being succeeded by au 
»nge Hpectrum, and tho yellow by purple; in each cage 
e balance of colour being completed. 
It is important to obtain and kar in mind a correct idea 

these relations, because, on the skilful use of contrasts, 
«h of the power of the colorist depends. Euch indi- 
lul colour possesses comparatively small valuo in itself; 
ii in ita relation to* and connection with surrounding 
ban that its bean ty or value chiefly consists. A familiar and 
oewhat trite, but, at the same time, very striking Ulustra- 
o of this fact, is found in the comparison of painting with 
«. No single note possesses any musical value in itself; 
■ only in its relation to other notes that it possesses 
dc i and as all the varied charms of melody arise from the 
cession of a few notes in happy relation, and all the 
fenest harmonies depend on simultaneous combination 

the same simple notes, so all that delighta tho eye in 
nting, except beauty of form, must arise out of the skilful 
nlination, arrangement, anil contrast of the three elc- 
ntery colours. Again, it is important to understand fully 
se relations, for the simple and easy production of good 
etc; thus, if we would give brilliancy and power to a 
tain colour in the picture, it is not always necessary to 
ensiry this colour itself to an undesirable: or unnatural 
tat, for the same effect may be produced by bringing into 
ttposition, and degrading or lowering, its opposite; if 
J particular colour require warmth, the effect may be 



E reduced by cooling surrounding tints ; and if transparency 
i required, it is obtained by contrasting with an opaque 
antagonist. And so in regard to many other effects, which 

I'iin Miily be aUcnipu'd, .■■■.iivi-fully, by a i.'ijmvt kiu.nvli.-l-..: 

and intelligent application of these principles. 

Harmonious contrasts are obtained by the juxtaposition of 
colours complementary to each other, and such colours are 
always mutually enriched by the contrast; whilst, on the 
other hand, colours not complementary are mutually injured 
by contact. Thus, yellow, and the secondary which is com- 
plementary to it, purple, both gain in richness and intensity 
bj proximity ; whilst, if purple and another of tho primaries 
not complementary, say blue, were thus brought into contact, 
both colours would suffer. The same principle will, of 
course, apply to all neutral and aemi-ueutra! tints, which, to 
~" - e value to any more positive colour with which they may 

brought into contact, should incline to the complementary 
of such colour; whilst, on the other hand, the intensity of 
any positive hue may be somewhat neutralised by an oppo- 

Contrasta, then, it will be noted, ore always the most 
effective, as well as harmonious, when they are comple- 
mentary. Even the contrast of light and shadow should 
bo governed by this principle, for shadow will generally be 
not only the most effective, but the most natural, when of a 
hue complementary to the b'ghu, as the familiar instance of 
the purple tone of the shadows during sunset, when the light 
is of a golden yellow, will illustrate. 

It must not be imagined, however, that contrasts, however 
effective, and when quite complementary, are all that is 
necessary to harmony. Even tu the monochrome of the 
photograph, as every photographer is aware, deep shadow 
and brilliant light l>ecnme uM'ensive, without the varied 
gradation of half tone to connect them. This necessity for 
gradation and connection is even more important in relation 
to contrasting colours; thus, orange and blue, whilst com- 
plementary to each other, anil harmonious as contrasts, if 
used in their crude or positive state as the only colours in a 
picture, would be extremely unsatisfactory ; but the addition 
of a few broken tints cuiiipoise d of the two, or of their ele- 
ments, in varied combination, would at mice give softness 
and harmony to the whole. 

{To be continued.) 



JJjjfltocrrapfiif ©btroistrg. 

CHEMICAL MAN IPt) LATIOKS (COH tiltUCll). 

Of titt Treatment of Bimdim.— The dill'erent photographic 
processes that have been described in this journal are prin- 
cipally based on the use of the salts of silver ; and more 
rarely gold solutions enter into the manipulations. Now, as 
only a very small quantity indeed goes to the formation of 
tlie picture, — probably not much more than one-twentieth 
of the silver contained in the solutions, — it is evident that, 
when photographers only exercise the art on a small 
scale, it will be worth while to take care of the residues ; a 
very easy thing to do, and one which well repays what Uttle 
trouble it may give. There is very littlu difficulty in re- 
covering tho silver, as we shall show ; and photographers 
residing in London may oven save themselves that trouble, 
as a reference to our advertising columns will prove. There 
ore two modes of treating residues, which we shall describe : 
one of which consists in transmuting the silver into a sul- 
phide ; and this is one of the best, inasmuch as it acts on 
the silver, whatever may be the nature of the solution con- 
taining it. The other procesB consists in converting the 
silver into a chloride, which cannot be done when it is con- 
tained in certain solutions, — as, for instance, iu those con- 
taining cyanide of potassium, or hyposulphite of aoibt ; which 
ore the very solutions that are richest. There aro cases, 
however, in which the latter process is preferable, from its 
simplicity. Suppose a silver bath is out of order, and the 
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reason why cannot easily be found and remedied, it is in 
such a case far better to extract the silver from it, than to 
waste time in what may, after all, prove futile efforts to 
restore it to its original condition. 

The process of reducing the silver in the residues to a sul- 
phide is thus accomplished : — 

Precipitation. — Sulphide of silver is, as we have already 
said, insoluble in all the solutions used in photography ; all 
that is required, therefore, is to bring the silver contained 
in these solutions into the condition of sulphide of silver, to 
enable it to be collected with facility, and afterwards to re- 
duce it to metallic silver. The apparatus used for this 
operation is thus arranged:— Two wooden tubs of equal 
capacity are selected, and a hole bored in the side of each 
about one-fourth from the bottom, into which a wooden tap, 
like those used in brewing operations, is inserted. These 
vessels should be placed one above the other, in such a posi- 
tion that the contents of the upper vessel may be run off 
into the lower one. We will suppose that this is done ; we 
now take all the residues that nave accumulated, without 
considering whether they contain cyanide of potassium, or 
hyposulphite of soda, or anything else; and pour them into 
the upper vessel. When this is sufficiently full, a solution 
of liver of sulphur (polysulphide of potassium) should be 
added, the whole being well stirred during the operation : the 
solution should be formed of one part of liver of sulphur, to 
three of filtered water. The effect of adding this solution 
is, that a sulphide of silver is immediately precipitated, and 
the addition of the solution and the stirring must be con- 
tinued until this ceases. If the liquid contains free acids, 
it will assume a milky colour, owing to the deposit of sul- 
phur, and a strong odour of hydrosulphuric acid will be 
emitted : hence it is advisable that the tub containing the 
residues should not be kept in the laboratory. 

When it is considered that the operation has been com- 
pleted, the liquid is left to settle, which it will do in less 
than an hour, when the tap is opened and the almost clear 
water is allowed to flow into the lower vessel, into which a 
small quantity of the sulphur solution may be stirred, and 
then left to itself for an hour or two. In this way any 
silver which may escape from the upper vessel is certain to 
be secured in the lower one. The water is then run off, and 
the black precipitate at the bottom of each vessel collected, 
and dried on a piece of linen extended across a wooden 
frame, or on blotting paper, or in any other way that may 
be more convenient. The dry powder may then be put 
away until a sufficient quantity has accumulated to make it 
worth while to proceed to the next operation, viz., extract- 
ing the metallic silver. 

Reduction. — The precipitate referred to above is formed 
in great part of sulphide of silver, mixed with an excess of 
sulphur and some water. This is placed in a crucible, 
without the addition of any other substance, and heated 
gradually to a dull red heat in a furnace. At this tempera- 
ture the sulphur becomes volatilised, and will be seen to 
burn on the surface. When the sulphur ceases to be driven 
off, which will be when the flame cow out, it will be found 
that the substance has diminished considerably in volume, 
there will therefore be room to add some more of the pow- 
der, and the operation may in this way be continued, until 
the crucible appears about half full, when the sulphur has 
all been consumed. When this has been accomplished, 
carbonate of potash is added in the proportion of about one- 
third of the quantity of sulphur used, and a little borax to 
assist the fusion ; some bits of iron (nails broken up will do) 
are forced down to the bottom of the crucible, care being 
taken that there shall be an excess of iron. The cover of 
the crucible is then placed in its proper position, and char- 
coal heaped up over it, the fire being urged for half or 
three-quarters of an hour, so as to keep the contents of the 
furnace at a bright red heat. In this time, the sulphide of 
silver is decomposed by the iron, a sulphide of iron is 
formed, and the silver is liberated and collects together in 
the bottom of the crucible. At the end of the time men- 



tioned, the cover of the crucible may be removed, and the 
iron which has not been attacked taken out, and the re- 
mainder left to cool. When cold, the crucible may be 
broken, and an ingot of silver will be found. 

(To be continued.) 



Ijxctnmng of Wotogtmyfa. 

♦ 

Background. — A frame covered with cloth, generally 
from six to twelve feet long, and six to eight feet high, 
supported by posts at the ends ; movable upon the floor of 
the operating room, and placed behind the sitter for the 
purpose of giving the proper tone to the surface of the plate 
behind the picture. It is easily constructed of common 
deal boards and cotton cloth, which may be painted of any 
dark colour, to suit the taste of the operator ; a dark Roman 
ochre, moleskin colour, or a blueish grey, have been found to 
be the best adapted to the purpose. Some operators prefer 
to have it painted in landscape or panelling for the purpose 
of improving the effect. Dr. Dorat has suggested, and used, 
a background, which he terms the chromatic background, the 
effect of which, upon the pictures, is very good. He describes 
it thus : — It consists of two wooden frames, of any size 
required ; one of them, on feet, as usual, is covered with a 
light yellow canvas cloth, strained on it or not ; the screen 
stands perpendicular upon the floor ; at the lower part is 
attached the other frame by means of a couple of hinges, 
it rises at an angle of 44° ; two small slips of wood secure 
it in this position at the upper part of the first frame ; this 
is covered with a well-strained piece of black or brown lace; 
it can be procured three yards wide, and may be dyed to the 
requisite tint. 

Baryta. — An earth, composed of one equivalent of 
oxygen to one of barium. It is a grey powder, procured 
by exposing nitrate of baryta to a red heat. It is highly 
aikahne--converting vegetable blues to green, and neutralis- 
ing the strongest acids ; it is, however, less caustic than 
potassa or soda, and is insoluble in pure alcohol. Like lime, 
it slakes when in contact with water, forming a white 
hydrate, which fuses at a red heat. It is slightly soluble in 
water. 

Base. — The electro-positive ingredient of a compound or 
salt. Any alkaline or earthy substance, combining with an 
acid, forms a compound or salt, of which it is the base. 
Thus — soda is the base of sulphate of soda ; oxide of silrer 
is the base of nitrate of silver. It is a term most frequently 
applied to metallic oxides ; those of the alkaline metals are 
the most energetic. 

Basic. — A term applied to a salt in which the base is in 
excess of the acid. 

Bath. — A term applied indiscriminately to the solu- 
tions in which photographic papers and plates are immersed, 
and also to the vessels in which they are poured when in nse. 
Benzoin. — A solid fragrant balsam. The tree which 
produces it is the Styrax Benzoin, growing in Siam, Jtf»? 
and Sumatra. It is obtained by incision, and exudes in the 
form of a white gum, which solidifies and becomes coloured 
in the air. The benzoin which is used as a varnish comes 
from Sumatra. The first quality is called benzoin amyfa' 
loide, on account of its appearing in the form of "almonds; 
the second quality is the common benzoin, in reddish masses, ! 
from which the former kind has been picked. Benzoin of 
Siam, or benzoin with a vanilla odour, is of too high a price 
to be used as a varnish — it is employed as a perfume. 

Benzol. — The chemical product to which this name was 
first applied is a carbide of hydrogen, obtained by the 
decomposition of benzoic acid. The commercial substance 
known under this name is a colourless liquid; volatile 
without residue ; inflammable ; and of a penetrating odour, 
but which soon disappears. It is obtained from the products 
of the distillation of coal, and is one of the principal ingre- 
dients of coal tar naphtha. It has been successfully applied 
to cleaning daguerreotype plates. It dissolves with gi* ( 
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facility fatty and resinous bodies, and is much used as a 
solvent for such bodies in lie preparation of varnishes. 
When it is colourless, it possesses the great advantage of not 
reninifying like essence of turpentine. 

Bib clous.— Spongy, porous ; capable of readily absorb- 
ing water or moisture. 

Bichloride of Mercury, or Corrosive Sublimate. 
— A poisonous salt, composed of one equivalent of mercury 
and two of chlorine. It is a white substance — crystallising 
in satiny needles— soluble in water and alcohol. It is 
volatile, without residue, by the action of heat, and this is 
one of the tests of its purity. Corrosive Bublimate serves 
in photography to whiten glass positives, and to redden 
positive proofs which have been toned with chloride of gold. 
Bichloride of Platinum.— A compound of one equiva- 
lent of platinum and two of chlorine ; prepared by dissolv- 
ing platinum in concentrated aqua regia, and evaporating to 
dryness. It forms a dark red-brown mass, and dissolves 
readily in water, forming a yellowish solution. It has 
recently been proposed to employ bichloride of platinum in 
toning positive prints instead of the expensive chloride of 
gold. Further experiments, however, are required on this 
point before it can be recommended as a substitute. 
{To be continued.) 
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Q. How is the plate thus prepared rendered sensitive 
(he action of light ? 

A. By being plunged, at one stroke, into an aceto-nitrate 
t»th, prepared in the following proportions : — 



Acetic acid drachma. 

A snisll quantity of animal charcoal is sometimes added. 

Q. How long is the plate allowed to remain in the bath ? 

A. About one minute. After this it is removed, and a 
(tram of water passed over it, eo as to cleanse it from every 
particle of the bath solution. It must then be allowed to 
•by, sud until thoroughly dry must on no account bo placed 
is the camera. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE IMAGE. 

';. How is ilk' picture developed V 

A. By the application of the following solution : — 

Water 1,(10(1 parts. 

Gillie acid Sparta. 

Prrogallic add ... 1 put- 
Antic acid fi parts. 

And at the time of application a very small quantity 
nitrate of silver must be added. 
Q. How is this solution to be applied ? 
A. By being poured over the plate until every part is 

Q. How long should the solution be allowed to remain 
% plate? 

A. Until the picture begins to appear. 

Q. How soon will the development take place? 

A. In about five minutes. 

Q. What should be done when the picture begins 
appear? 

A. The solution should be poured oft" ; it should then be 
{oared on again, and this process of pouring on and off con- 
tinued until the lights and shadows of the picture are fully 
brought out. 

Q. What should lx- done when the picture is fully de 
leloped? 

A. The solution should then bo finally poured off, and the 
plate thoroughly washed in pure water. 



Q. When the picture is properly developed, how is it to 
be fixed? 

A. By the application of the following solution : — 

Hyposulphite of soda ... I parts. 

Distilled water 16 parta- 

iis solution should be poured over the plAte, and in a few 
seconds the yellow film mi the surface will disappear. 

<i. When the yellow film has completely disappeared, 
aat is to be done with the plate ? 

A. The fixing solution must lie drained off, and the surface 
of the plate thoroughly washed ; it must then be allowed to 
drain and dry in an upright position. 



Q. When the plate is dry, is it ready to receive the coat 
of varnish ? 

A. It is ; and the same varnish as used in the ordinary 
eollodiou process must be employed, being applied in exactly 
the same manner. 

MANNER OF PRESERVING THE PREPARED GLASS. 

(I. In what manner are the glass plates prepared in the 
manner already stated to be preserved? 

A. By excluding them from the light in a grooved box 
with an over-lapping lid. 

Q. How long will plates so prepared retain their chemical 
activity? 

A. For a fortnight or three weeks. 

Q. Must they be developed immediately on being taken 
from the camera? 

A. No; they will retain the image unimpaired for days, 
and may consequently he bn.melit home to be developed. 

<i. Have not some important alterations been introduced 
into M. Taupcoot's process? 

.4. Yes: M. Gmiuie has introduced a non-iodisod collo- 
dion, which he spreads upon the glass in the ordinary 
manner, washes immediately in water, and confines the 
application of the aceto-nitrate of silver to a single immer- 
sion. M. Bayard employs a bath of gelatine. 

Q. How is the gelatine Kith compounded? 

A. In the following proportions : — 

Filtered water 1,000 parts. 

Pure gelatine S6 parts. 

As soon as the gelatine is dissolved, add — 

Iodide of potassium 200 grains. 

lirvinide »f potassium Jtf grains. 

Filter through a piece of fine linen. 

I,'. W I i.Lt ilc.-rvipri.iii uf eulloJi'iii is applied ? 
A. A non-iodised collodion, the solution consisting of 
ether, gun cot dm, mid .-[lirit.s of wine. 
Q. How is the image developed ? 

A. By the application of the solution used in the ordinary 
process. 

(7Vi be continued.) 



(£ orris rjoiirjcnec. 

PlttS TING IN CARBON. 

Sir, — More than onco liavo you adverted to the sensation 
created in the photographic world by the carbon process of 
Mr. Pouncey. I believe, in every journal devoted to the 
science, and in many not so, has the mode of manipulation 
been published, and yet, strange to say, scarcely a corre- 
spondent has alluded to the subject. This I can only account 
for in two ways : — The notices and specimens of thiB process 
have not been alluring cin'jiifdi to tempt L'Xi"'riiiieiil:ilL»ts; 
or, the extreme nullity of the result has caused a reserve in 
publicity. 

Induced by the reputed permanence of the prints, I at- 
tempted, some time since, to obtain a few pictures by this 
method; and, I will own, I was sanguine enough to entertain 
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ideas of " out-pounceying Pouncey," and producing repre- 
sentations of nature " for perfect delineation, depth of tone, 
and middle tint, surpassing," ike. tfce. 

Some pardonable nnticipau'net were indulged, ns with 
polished marble slabs and a few drachma of the "liquid 
dust," the preparatory grinding commenced. 

The effect of the first half hour's labour, I waa prone to 
consider, was as palpable in the arm-joints as elsewhere, and 
this may possibly, at the expiration of an hour, have facili- 
tated my comprehension of the fact, that there ts a " limit 
to mechanical diversion." At any rate, I commenced the 
Bjlmixtureof tin* gum, He !i ruinate, and carbon ; being careful 
to adhere scrupulously to the authorised description, that is, 
where the boundary- are diseeiverable. Preparing the paper, 
Coating and allowing for absorption, the "hog's-hair softener" 
was next called into requisition, and after a deal of '• hori- 
zontal and venieal" brushing, ~-fjie half-do/en papers were 
prepared with a t i!ri-;ibly -umoth surface. These when dry 
were exposed, — the first, the maximum advised ; the second, 
the minimum; the third, one half the latter; the fourth, 
some 30 or 40 second.-, and the remainder Imp-hazard. They 
Were then consigned to I he troughs. At the eud of twelve 
hours they were examined, and my expectations fell suddenly 
to zero, as I discovered that the least exposed of the hatch 
showed no symptom.- of precipitated carbon. 

Well, Sir, to be brief, 1 have since tried solutions of gum 
of nearly every degree of fluidity from that of oil to water, 
— have used the bichromate in many proportions, brushed 
and omitted brushing the paper, and read the rules backward 
(in hopes of information), but still ilie carton icoit'tfall. 

That there exists some latent cause for these failures, I 
cannot doubt, nor do I censure the process for my individual 
results ; but I would remark that a method requiring such 
extreme vigilance and care to produce any picture at all, 
must not be expected tn supersede (as some aver) the argen- 
tine practice, in which the amateur's first print is often as 
fine as the negative will produce. 

I have been more successful with the modification of 
the Ink process, eoi in uui iieatt.il iu a late number of the 
" Photographic News." The principal drawback is the 
alaty hue of the lights; and this difficulty I find insupe- 
rable, as, although reduced by a more sparing use of 
gelatine, it is at the expense of the sharpness. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to thank " One of Devon" for 
the admirable intenaifier given in his communication at p. 
130. It is the best I fane ever met with. I think, however, 
some of your readers will find the solution of iodine there 
recommended of insufficient strength if the picture be old. 
Iu one instance, where the positive had been varnished with 
arabic (this subsequently re-dissolved), the undiluted tinc- 
turv alone proved etl'ectivc. Etipnos. 

Shttpscombt'. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Stn, — In justice In I he gent It man, wlinever he may be, who 
wrote the report published in your journal of what took place 
at our last meeting, 1 cannot retrain from offering you my 
testimony as to the fair, full, and impartial manner in which 
he performed the task, i my, in justice to that gentleman, 
because all of us who are furnished with an official report of 
what passes, and who are unable to Ix- prt^c.iit at the meet- 
ings, as comparatively few of us are, may, on reading that 
report, imagine that be has state,! many things which never 
took place, simply because they are not contained in the 
official report. 

I do not hesitate to characterise the official report as a 
garbled and inaccurate one. The complaint of Mr. Malone 
as to the slovenly and inaccurate manner in which the reports 
are published, as well as that of Mr. Hughes, are carefully 
suppressed, as are also smithy ciuplatiits of the manner iu 
which the affairs of the Society are managed. 

If my memory serves me— and you will correct me if I am 
wrong — it was stated by the council, a few months back, 



that in future the official organ would have no reeognked 
editor, and, judging by the report before me, it really has 
none. It reads as if a conq visitor had been intrusted with 
condensing it, and that the editing had been done by the 
printer's devil. To cite one particularly glaring blunder. 
The President in his address referred t© M. Ntopce de St. 
Victor as " the celebrated foreigner who bad nude the 
remarkable discovery of a method of storhig-up light." The 
printer's devil, or somebody else, fearing that we might not 
know the name of the celebrated foreigner referred to, took 
upon himself to try to enlighten us upon this point, and 
appended a foot-note stating — what? why, that this cele- 
brated foreigner was named Victor St. Niipce! Such an 
utterly absurd jumble of a man's name I never before met 
with ; and the ignorance displayed by the writer will be the 
more offensive to our foreign brethren in the art, from the 
fttet that the distinguished individual meant is an honorary 
member of the Society. 

In conclusion, I may observe that if we are to be snubbed 
when we offer remarks at our meetings on the management 
of our own Society, and our just complaints to be concealed 
from our absent fellow -members, the Society is worie than 
useless for carrying out the objects for which it waa origi- 
nated, inasmuch as it is in tho position of the dog in the 

manger, it will not carry out those objects it-' If, and at the 
same time stands in the way of the formation of another 
society which would accomplish them. The real fact is, 
that only a comparatively small number of members are 
present at any meeting, while the council is represented in an 
overwhelming proportion ; and, as in all such bodies there is 
certain to be a number of men who are influenced by the 
11 snobbish " feeling which leads them to do as any man of 
mark among them does without question, no independent 
member hit- the slightest ehanee uf earrviii£ any amendment 

in opposition to the wishes of the council. As an example, 
the council have expressed an intention of entering into a 
law-suit, which may end no one knows when or how, Tery 
likely in our being defeated; yet the opinion expressed by one 
of the members that, before entering into such an important 
mutter, the council ought to have consulted the whole body 
of the members, was pooh-poohed.— I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, A Mumiikk of the Society;. 



THK PHOTO liitAFIIIC I 

Sin, — In these days of steam and progress, everything; 
that does not partake of the " spirit of the age," or a loco- 
motive tendency, is sure to be distanced by a faster rival s. 
and, with this conviction, some months ago I contrived*- 
ipliic barrow, a drawiug of which ia i 




Simplicity of construct ion, cheapness, and extreme eomforU 
are tts great recommendations ; and its mode of propulsion, 
or traction, is perfectly at the option of the photographer. 
If of a self-reliant and independent spirit, he would doubt- 
less prefer " pushing his case " In-fore him through theworid ; 
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or, if more inclined to indulge in the dotctfar nienle, be can 
attach to the shafts a pony of Jerusalem, and alowly drive 
along through many a pleasant way of " merrie England." 
The barrow in question is an exceedingly light and simple 
affair, consisting of a alight but strong framework of wood, 
covered with American oloth, and balanced upon springs 
attached to an axle, on the arms of which two nicely made, 
but extremely light, wheels rotate ; the addition of shafts 
completes the concern. We have then a perfectly light- 
tight chamber, of the following dimensions, to manipulate 

Height C fitt. 

Width 3 „ 

Breadth >t tup 4 „ 

Breadth at bottom 3 „ 

The aforesaid chamber is entered by a door, situated behind, 
and lighted by an orange-coloured glaap pauo in front, 



blinded apertures at top and bottom — thus securing tb.it 
coolness and serenity so necessary to successful manipulation. 
When about to operate, two struts are lowered from the 
shafts, and two from the posterior angles of the chamber, 
which immediately reader the vehicle perfectly stable, and 
the manipulator may safely tread the floor of his chamber 
without fear of what seameu designate as a " capsize." 
Ample space is provided for apparatus, &c., anil for that 
tomographic essential — abundance of water. Trusting that 
the accompanying sketch ma; render the construction and 
utility of the borrow patent to all, — I am, sir, yours obedi- 
«%, Thomas W. Hovaiid. 



^jjoiograpriit *5otietits. 

Mahchestee rnoTOGB.iPRic Society. 
A XKTJNa of ll»; nVivt- Suciol v »;e- held at the Literary and 
PhiLunoi'-hir-al Society's (looms, on Wednesday evening. Tilt: lind 
inflant, Mr. Parry in the chair. 

The Chairman called the attention of the meeting to the 
nljtetof the Stereoscopic Mat-mine which was intended to bo 
piUiihed by the Society and distributed to the members, and 
ianted members to send to the Council aa early as possiblo 
iwjitsof stereoscopic pictures, from which a selection wotdd bo 
Bmla for the Journal. 

The Secretary, Mr. K, Mono, stated that Mr. J. L. Davies 
axl presented four phiil't^mplis to tin 1 Society's jjortfoho; llicso 
*en handed round, and much admiretl for their louo and sharp- 
's*. Upon the suggestion of the Chairman a vote of thanks 
•m puted to Mr. Davies for his prosont. Mr. A. Brothers 
Pnawted a print taken by him two years ago. Its interest 
"Goaded in the colour being retained, although it had not 
"aAWgone the usual process or washing, having l>een only once 
*»pidlr passed through water at the time it was taken, while 
°toPTj printed at the same time and well wash."! had finis*!. 
_^Mr. Sidebotbam read a letter received by him from Mr. 
^hWbott, respecting tho subject of developing hy daylight, 
*hich Mr. Shadbolt stated he considered to be of prent im- 
(■Wtanc*,and expressing a wish thai the members of the Society 
*«okl communicate to him further information as to tho results 
*'t their experiments. 

Mr. Dorrington explained the satisfactory results of his ex- 

e Hants on the raspberry syrup process;. The only difficulty he 
to contend with was, the extreme tenderness of the film, but 
btwac glad to say that he had now discovered a method by 
"liidi tins could hy entirely overcome : he said that he and Sir. 
^trille had made numerous experiments relative to coating the 
Shaiwith dilute albumen and other substances, previous to the 
•PHlitation of the collodion, and ho hadat last discovered a plan 
*hieh was everything that could be desired, rendering the film 
"e firm upon the plan* that it wosild bear any amount of washing 
*tthwrt injury; even a waterspout would not remove it. lie 
•!» thought it would entirely prevent the possibility of blisters 
"> Ue coikslio-albumen process. 
Thi» plan was, to coat the plate with a solution of gelatine in 
"<M, ind whan dry apply the collodion in the usual way ; tho 



solution of gelatine in alcohol he used was the same as that 
recommended by Dr. Hill Norris, the formula of which is given 
in tho number of the "Journal of the Photographic Society," 
of the 2Bnd December, 1858, page 179, and used hy Dr. Hill 
Norris for coating his dry collodion plates: hut Mr, Dorrington 
thought it more advantageous to use about one half the quantity 
of gelatine. 

Mr. Sidebotham said he thought Mr. iinrriiiLrton's discovery 
very important ; he had tried it with a collodio-ulbumen plate, 
anil had found it uiyn'-.-iUIr io get blisters. He had aim rubbed 
the glass with his finger previously to the application of the 
gelatine, and had not been able to observe any traoo of the 
same on develop i n :.' ; he, therefore, thought this plan would 
obviate the necessity of cleaning the glasses so carefully. A 
general discussion took pi nee ii[»ui the subject; the member* 
arguing that Mr. Dorriugton's plan would bo exceedingly 
valuable for all processes. A number of stereoscopic prints on 
glass, taken by Mr. Dorrinulou with tho raspberry syrup 
process, the plates bein..- previously treated with the gelatine 
solution, were ediibitcd to the meiuln-rs. mid were considered 
very beautiful, being particularly bright and clear. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Dorrington for his valuable cominu- 



UTtscellttrttous. 

ArrooBAPriT of the STBATmcaTioxs op Electbio 
Lioht, by M. Chables Mo e ben (being a letter addressed by 
him to tho Presidentof the Paris Institute) — "Allowtueto 
infurm yon of certain facts whioh I met with while carrying on 
the researches, ivhu-li Imve occupied my attention for some 
time past, on the electric light, on the stratification it presents 
not only in rarefied gases, but in gases submitted to increasing 
pressures from the ,J a th of an inch of mercury up to severs] 
atmospheric pressures. I sought for the means of com pel ling 
the electricity to traoe, and so to speak, to autograph for itself, 
the 9tratifiiations, upon which tho nature of the ponderable 
matter necessary to tho passage of the electricity has a great 

infiuence. Having hail isequenUy occasion lo vary both tho 

nature of the gas submitted to the spark, and especially the. 
nature of the electrode, I have obtained several combinations 
worthy of remark I thus, in a tube where tho spark of tho in- 
duction apparatus was produced between wires of platinum, I 
caused to pass a suitable mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen, by 
means of two mercury gasometers. Ammonia was directly 
produced, and absorbed ;t^ it was formed by a standard solution 
of sulphuric acid and water. The gaseous mixture thus always 
remained in conditions favourable to combination. Two Imtids. 
of litmus papor reddened by an acid were restored to a blue in 
less than a minute. In my first experiment I thus formed 
thirteen cubio centimetres of ammonia By taking charcoal 
electrodes and ennshn: the hydrogen In circulate, I obtained a 
carbureltod hydrogen, of which 1 have not as yet fully 
ascertained the nature. I am engaged at this moment on the 
subject of cyanogen, of whioh I have already verified the 
formation. The electric current thus presents the one particle 
to the other in a nascent state, or in the oamised stntt 
l.ii-iiui:>li!i' in their rrmihi nation. The apparatus I now posses*, 
enables me to continue these experiments with case." A 
second letter was addressed by the same gentleman to tlui 
Abbe Moigno, the able editor of Cotiaoi, winch Was as follows : 
— "I take the liber' v of l'..in.irdin^ you a copy of it letter that 1 
sent to the President of Hie Ai-ndi-mit drx .Si-imett, through M. 
Dumas, to inform him of some results which seemed to me 
deserving of interest. You will see iu it the indication of the 
experiments, which, for a long time past, have engaged my 
attention, and of which you have already boeu kind enough lo 
make mention iu your journal, on the occasion of a communi- 
cation made by M. I'AbM Ortis, of Marseilles. The question of 
the stratification oi electricity his attracted the attention of 
many eminent physicists; and you have published Mr. Grove's 
views with respect to this matter. I do not sliare the opinion 
which attribute- this phenomenon to the intermitting induc- 
tion. Now, when ive diiler In opinion, with a person who is 
such an authority as Mr.Grove.it Is necessary, in our experi- 
ments, to look clu-ety into them with greater attention, and lo 
repeat them more than once. I attribute the stratification to a 
variation in the intensity of the tension of the circulating- 
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electricity, but e- pei -1 :l Ik to the- insufficiency of the gaseous 
conducting body, through which t lie current passes, I believe 
that the stratification is a, general phenomenon ; the smallest 
spark is stratified, whatever may be the pressure of the gas, or 
of the medium in which it is produced. The nature aud 
density of the medium traversed Imve an enormous influence 
in rendering the stratification more or less visible. Thus, in 
hydrogen, it is always very beautiful and very apparent, and 
tlii- circumstance liirni-he- another [Ti.if i.f the mctalLicity of 
thb gas. It conduct- relatively the electricity very much, by 
comparison with the other gases. The carbon, in gases, and in 
the vapours in which it enter-, communicate- this same pro- 
perty, by reason in feet of it- conducting power. Theessences, 
alcohol, and bisulphide of carbon, give the proof of this. 
Besides, to make my opinion more clear to you, permit mo to 
point out to you an experiment with which you are familiar. 
If a powerful discharge of static electricity be made to pass 
through a sufficiently line thread or metal (platinum, silver, or 
gold, Ac), this opposing a loo considerable resistance, lateral 
discharges are directly produced, which reduces the metal to a 
vapour and a very fine powder, and driving it, by reason of the 
polarised air, towards tbe neighbouring bodies. If a sheet of 
paper, or better, a cylinder of paper, is suitably placed above or 
around the thread, the lateral discharge may thus imprint on 
the paper the stratifications or the electricity. If even the 
thread be too thick to be broken and reduced to powder, the 
passage of the discharge suffices to detach and throw to a dis- 
tance, either the light powders, or the layer of oxide which may 
coat tbe metal, if it is oiidisable. A copper chain placed on u 
sheet or paper or a porcelain tablet, tliu- admirably designs its 
imprint, even with a feeble discharge. The specimens enclosed 
herewith, made with a very slight .-park, will furnish you with 
tbe proof of this. If the pressure of the gas in which the 
spark passes is augmented (I have carried it to three or four 
atmospheres), the stratifications approach bo closely as to touch. 
They separate, on the contrary, if the pressure is diminished. 
Finally, when the pis is snllicieiitiy rarefied to conduct the 
electricity, the electric fluid passes well along the thread, but 
neither volatilises i! nor molts it, because I lie electricity finds a 
passage in each file of the gaseous particles, which then 
appear gifted with a considerable facility of polarisation. There 
is at the same time a passage from one conductor to another, 
with multiplied sparks, through the polarised gaseous medium, 
then induction urid lateral 'li-cii:ir_rc- toward- the neighbouring 
conducting bodies, and it is in that which consists, the pheno- 
menon of tbe stratification. When tbe pressure of the gas is 
great, the epark is so eitremely vivid that the dazzled eye 
cannot perceive the stratification, the imprinted design alone 



on the stratification than the metal has, and the aspect and 
details of the st rutin car ion are -insularly modified by.the form of 
the vessel which contains the gas. The mode of egress of tbe 
electrodes is, for light, entirely different, and ita study leads to 

tin' expl-inati ! flic metallic voiaiui-ai which, in 

GeissWs and SI. Pliic.ker's taint takes place at only one of the 
poles. But I have already extended my letter to a much 
greater length than I ought to have done. Pray excuse me, 
and receive the oppression of my respect," 



IPfjoiotjrapbic jjDortal Bttfc $nmts. 

HOW TO TREAT SILVER RESIDUES. 

Sir, — Your kindness in replying to a former inquiry 
induces me to trouble you again. 

I have a quantity of old hypo, toning bath in which I have 
fixodsome scores of prints.andit has in consequence become, 
by use, quite a red- brown colour. It throws down a consider- 
able deposit, of dark colour, after standing in the dishes for 
a few days, or after fixing any prints in it. I have been in 
the habit of tilteriue; it, ami a'Hing gold and hypo. to it, and 
have always been able to get it to work again. I take the 
prints direct from the press (first cutting off the superfluous 
edges), and immerse at once in the fixing bath, and from 
first to lost I should think there must have been added at 
least twenty shillings worth of gold. I see some say — throw 



away old toning baths ; but I throw away nothing, and will 
(if not trespassing on your space) give you, at tbe end of 
this letter, a simple and effective way of recovering silver 
from old paper cuttings, to the value of which, I can testify, 
as I have three nuggets of silver, each exceeding one ounce, 
produced from tLem. My object is now to inquire of 
you if you can give me a good method by which I can 
recover the gold and silver, of which 1 am sure there must 
be a quantity, from this old toning bath of mine (about 
six pints) ; as I have lately found it does not revive so 
effectually as formerly, and would rather make up a fresh 
one to begin printing with in the spring. 

Also, what is the nature of the black, or, rather, brown- 
black deposit ? * Is it blackened chloride of silver, accumu- 
lated by fixing the proofs without first washing off the frc! 
nitrate? Is it sulphate or sulphite of silver, produced by the 
decomposition of a portion of the hypo. ? Is it an oxide of 
silver, or is it gold, or do each or part of these enter into its 
composition 1 

These are, I admit, very lengthy inquiries ; and as I am 
already in your debt, I beg to tender my very sincere thanks 
for last week's favour, to "Not up to the Mark," and 
remain, yours obediently, One who Trier. 

P.S. — If worth the space of an insertion, the following it 
a thoroughly practical aud easy method to reduce all kinds of 
silver residues to the metallic state. I save the residues of 
everything in which silver has been used at all, as follows : 
the cuttings of paper off the edges of prints before toning 
(this also saves a good deal of gold) ; the cuttings after 
fixing or mounting; all the filter papers, kaolin, &c., use! 
to decolor the printing bath. I keep a dish with a lot of 
salt in it, and into it pour the washing of all bottles, bath&» 
fltOu and which of course saves every atom of silver present- 
I also develop glass positives over a dish having a hole andato 
pipe in it, which carries off tiie developing solution, and wit I — 
it a quantity of reduced silver to the bottom of a cisterc— 

underneath, from the top of which the exce» of water flow 

by a pipe into the sink, leaving the silver at the bottom. 

About once a month I hare a burning match on a dulE 
day. I burn all the clippings, filters, &c., collect on a filters 
all the chloride of silver from the dish of salt (first washin ^m 
to be rid of excess of salt), also all the deposit from ft — ■ 
developing cistern, burn these filters also, and carefuUt 
preserve all tbe ashes. I now take a large mortar, ah — ■ 
having placed in it carbonate of soda, add to it nitrate- 
potass and grind together, adding the ashes a little at a tins^c; 
till all are thoroughly incorporated. I then place it tn-^sn 
Stourbridge clay pot, and take it to a blacksmith's forge s^aa* 

is never half performed in a common fire, blow how you will A 

well surround the pot with cinders (not wet coals), and Hi ~ ' 
up steadily. I find it melts more readily than brass ; h o- 
ever, when you see the flux in a boil, and by stirring it wis^sh 
a piece of wood cannot get up any lumps not in a state 
fusion, take a pair of tongs and warm them slightly, or t 
to one the pot will fly ; lift the pot from the fire, shake 
well, and, with a piece of wood, remove as much of the fl~~ - 
as possible, return the pot to the fire and get it once me — 
hot, and if, on turning aside, the silver will not present i ta n— ' 
without some of the flux, take off as much more as possih- ^ m 
and, by shaking, the silver will run in a little button on-^ 
dish of sand quite free. 

The best way to make nitrate of it is to have another p ^*~7 
kept on purpose, and reineit the silver and pour it into - — 
bucket of cold water, which will granulate it, and separata* 
particles of sand which adhered before. This method pr" "^ 
vents the necessity of breaking a new pot every time ; alss^^ 
by using the same pot again, if any silver remains in the las^* 
portion of the flux, it is obtained the next time there is ac^* 

[The subject of treating and reducing silver residues h-- - 
been so fully gone into in our Chemistry, that further expl^*" 
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nation is hardly needed. If our correspondent precipitates 
Jus old hypo, bath with liver of sulphur, and then obtains the 
silver from the sulphide in the form of a fused lump, the 
gold will be all contained in it, and will be left undissolved 
on treating the metal with nitric arid. The black substance 
deposited by the old fixing bath is Bnlphide of eilver, Ag S, 
with, perhaps, a trace of sulphide of gold, An Sj. Ed.] 



ALBUM EX PROCESS ON- COLLODION. 

Sib, — I have been re- pending your excellent paper on 
" The Albumen Process on Collodion," which you published 
in June, 1857, where you adopt the modification of Tau- 
penot's process introduced by M. Gaum£. With tliis ex- 
ception, I do not perceive much difference between your 
process and that of Mr. Sidebotbam, in p. 170 of the " Pho- 
tographic News ;" bnt the exception is so important that 
I should be glad to know from Mr. Sidebothnm or yourself 
whether experience iein favour of the employment of iodised 
or uniodisea collodion? 

There is another point ill the collodio- albumen process, 
which appears to me important. Dr. Riley, of Islington, 
who has practised this process with great success, has recently 
drawn attention to the importance of washing off the coating 
of slbumen, in the same way as in Pothcrgill's process. 
Thia, he contends, not only renders the plates bo prepared 
more sensitive, but, as a necessary consequence, lessens the 
time of exposure and of development. I am informed that the 
only drawback to washing the albumen off the plates is that 
they will not keep so long, I have, however, seen some 
nwllent negatives taken by this process, the plates having 
all been well washed after being coated wilh albumen, as 
retemmended by Dr. Riley. An Amateur. 



NOTES ON COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — Some twenty-five years ago I took lessons from one 
of the best miniature painters of the day. One tiling I 
bunt, it may be worth your while to incorporate with your 
kaons on colouring photographs. I have tried the method 
upon some of the prints which I amuse myself sometimes 
vj painting, and find it of great assistance ; and glad shall 
3 he to add a mite to the immense stock of information and 
amusement to bo found in your " News." 

Before I commence with colour, I size the print, and 
wnnt it on goal thin Bristol board. After the pointing of 
rte photograph has been well advanced, I hold the print up 
to the light, with the back towards myself, and with a 
Jfcil outline the face, neck, and hands. I have a clean and 
highly burnished copper plate, and a small polished castor, 
&td into a handle. I lay the photograph, face downwards, 
«i the burnished aide of the copper plate, and with the 
aitor go over, with a very heavy pressure, the spaces 
included in the pencilled outlines. This gives a better 
•orface than any other plan with which 1 am acquainted; 
and the painting may now be proceeded with, and the 
fa-trait worked up, as highly as any miniature on ivory. 

Gatuhtad. D, 



| IMPROVING THE STEREOSCOPIC 
CAMERA. 

Sib, — Will you allow me to suggest to camera manu- 
irtarers, through your valuable " Sews," that they should 
contrive a stereoscopic box camera, so that it could be used 
*Hh tiro lenses to take both pictures at the same time, or 
"*itf» one lens in the ordinary way at pleasure. I presume 
tnii could be easily done by mounting a twin lens camera 

SLatymer Clark's parallel bars, with some means of 
ing off one camera entirely, when needed ; the advan- 
tage being that, in taking a view of distant objects, a wide 
*l*rati™ of the pictures could be Hindu without trouble. 

The contrivance I mean need not be expensive, — indeed 
•n ordinary twin leu* camera iijhih fairs would do, as keeping 



the cap on one lens would shut off the light, and the picture 
could then be taken Oirough one Urn only, as in a single 
camera, provided the back were made to admit of the slide 
being moved. J. W. W. 



Sir, — I think there are only one or two places in London 
where the " gelatine paper" can be procured. 1 inclose you 
a specimen, which is very clear and transparent ; the thicker 
kinds are not, I think, clear enough. I fancy the objection 
to using the gelatine paper, as a vehicle for the collodion 
film, would be, that it is not near so even a surface as glass. 
I have not myself tried it, as I prefer transferring the film ; 
but, by placing a piece on glass by_ gumming just round the 
edge of the glass, the collodion might easily be applied, and 
ns it makes the gelatine paper water-proof, it might be 
dipped in the sensitising bath. The least water, however, 
that touches it spoils its flatness, and makes it wrinkle up. 

RHijate, T. Barrett. 



RKMEIJY FOR OVF.H-EXrO.SURB IN THE COIXODIO- 
ALBUMBN PROCESS. 

Dear Sib,— Your correspondent, M. P. M., at p. 251 of 

the "Photographic News" oaks, "how tin over-exposed 
negative can be made a good one?" The following plan 
is at his service, and "ill l>u found to answer the purpose: — 
When the picture is found to be over-exposed, slop the 
development as soon as the picture is well out ; wash, and 
clear from the iodide of silver, and again wash. Then re- 
develop with pyro. and silver, which will produce intensity 
in the requisite degree and proportion. I am presuming, of 
course, that the puil.iuv has not been c< rij murk over-exposed, 
but only in that degree which, with ordinary treatment, 
would produce a flat, over-done negative. 

J. SlDEROTIIAM. 



Sir, — Much has been said about using old collodion for 
cleaning glass plates. I tried the plan the other day ; I 
found Hie results to be perfectly sat if factory, as far as pro- 
ducing a clean plate went ; but 1 would tell my brother 
photographers that I found it most injurious to the eyes ere 
I had cleaned a dozen, and shall never be induced to try it 
again for the mere sake of using up the old collodion. 

E. Pepper. 



Float paper on exciting bath 3' to 6'. 
Hang up to drain. 
Blot off. 
Expose in frame. 

Wash in water till no intlUnesK remains. 

Immerse in toning bath 10' to If/. 

Wash itofi hours in running water; then in boiliuj 

Blot off and dry. 
Exi'itiiig bath: — 

Nitrate of silver , .,, GO grain). 



Pour y into x, and z into the mixture. 
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WHAT TO AVOID IS PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Do not allow the nitrate bath to remain longer than 
necessary in a gutto peroha verad. 

Do not add water or any aqueous solution to collodion. 

Do not be always trying new processes before you have 
tnastered one. 

Do not bo sparing of _)lknlii>n wlic-n |» -iiriirg it on. 

Do not put clown the stopper of a bottle until you are 
certain that it will lie in a clean place. 

Do not attempt to print from a negative until it Has been 
varnished at least two hours. 

Do not use complicated formula; until you are certain that 
equally good results cannot be obtained with more simple 
means. 

Do not allow the hyposulphite bath for filing paper posi- 
tives to l>ecome old or acid. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

QUANTITIES OF MATERIALS NECESSARY FO 

To Start with.— O. N. Dunn. Our correspondent writes,— 
"There is one mailer wliii'li. thmish he has looked well through 
all the pages of the 'Photoouafhtc Np.ws* up to the present 
time, ho has not pt;p"oi veil ilmi wr» linvi.- i;lv. n 1 n'L-ii'ners any well- 
defined idea about, and Ihnt is, t lie various ihi-niicals used in the 

*rl, I tlie pri'lislili- i)imitity nf eatli that it would be well or 

prudent for them to order at first," We give the following, as 
Containing what wis consider llic ii(:ii-.".irivs ouly, and in suffi- 
cient quantity to last for about 100 small sized pintures (* X 5). 
Three ounces" of crystallised nitrate of silver ; half a pint of col- 
lodion; a quarter of an ounce t.r pynwdlic add ; four ounces of 
glaoinl acetic acid ; half a pound of hyposulphite of soda ; four 
ounces of alcohol; four ounces of good spirit varnish; three 
ounces of salt ami tripoli plnti-dcauing liquid. In addition to 
these, there will bo required au apparatus ; a camera, with 
slides, lens, stand, &c. complete; glass plates in boxes; gutta- 
percha hath and glass dipper ; Uvellini; stand ; gutta-percha 
dish for developing over ; one or two funnols ; box of scales and 
weights ; a one-ounce glass measure graduated into drachms ; a 
Tew stoppered bottle- of iliii'ureiii sues, from one ounce to one 
pint. One quire of best while filtering paper; yellow calico, 
paper, or glass, for admitting light into the dark room. 

Preparation of Iodide op Cadmium. — Ckurk. To pre- 
pare this sail for photographic purpose*, take 7 parts of metallic 
cadmium in coarse filings, and 3 parts of pure iodine. Place 
them in a flask together with -ufliciciit spirit* of wine to cover 
them well. Action will immediately commence, and the liquid 
will become very hot and perhaps boil. Add more alcohol as it 
fevapomte- ; and a- -non us tho •■-nuliiinitiui is complete, which 
will be known bv the iodine having all disappeared, leaving a 
few grains of caJmium at the bottom of the flask, add more 
alcohol to dissolve any iodine of cadmium which may have crys- 
tallised out, and filler into an evaporating basin. Evaporate at 
a gentle heat, and I ho iodide of .ailiniiim n ill crystallise out in 
the form of white nacreous plates. If the colour happens to be 
rather yellow, it will 1* removed hy a second crystallisation. On 
tha large scale the alcohol may be economically replaced by 
water, but for amateurs we recommend the employment of 
alcohol. 

Coloubing Scarlet Uniforms. — R. W. A very brilliant 

scarlet for a soldier'- uniform may hi- produced by good colours on 
a good positive, if a little care and pains bo given to the colour- 
ing. Use, as you say you have done, an alabastrine photo- 
graph, and varnish v, ii.h tin: ulahastriae varnish, colouring and 
varnishing alternately two or three times, if necessary, to obtain 
brilliance in colour. Then, Dually apply a jjooil coating of the 
scarlet, and varnish «ilh 1 he " |.eii(-!i:il]iij varnish " advertised 
in our first page. Yon will l>y this means obtain a coloured 
non-inverted picture, with a brilliant scarlet viewed from either 
aide. We have seen very excellent, resulls produced by this 
method. With imperfect colours you will, however, only 
r.dilain something ol" a dull brick colour. 

Gelatine Paper. — In answer to numerous inquiries we 
are enabled to inform our renders thai this article will besbortly 
brought before the photographic world; arrangements being 
made for its supply in lurge ipiantities, and at a reasonable 
price. Our advertising columns will shortly contain full par- 
ticulars. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«. Guess's Patist ArniUTio jilHIi Taj aimir» for At book In* 
t™ Aetn (romrtmd lo iff. A'. Swim, 204, ftfUMnH, V„ n*o will i 

'.■•■'. .i' , ...l(ii|l/. , "i(''iV.";^..V./,/i'.4^.|.|. 

ff" Suine. complain!* li.n-iin.' l.-vn luuik Ny oar subscribers u to Ikie nor 
receipt of (he " Fnnnwim-iiic Biwj." the paNinhtn beg reapeeifolly i 
ii-lil'v Unit I'.-.-ry c.irt- i.- taken nil llielr part lo luaun- punctual and cunti 
<li<l':i[rli. All ri)m|>liilii(i .houbl, therefore, tie made to the Poet Offn 



rrolected agalntt breakage, 
■uunciiil Uie addition uf glyoy: 
lion. It uiey icui|'i>nni!' Lni[ir- 






I'li.ii-- in !!:■■ [i.il-, - iii ill*. ■■ lai'.>i.".i'.u-Hjc Kn., __. 
■ all nil iMIlHMaHI SIM Ills S. We are awry we cannot help you. 
V. ]i. N.— In apeaklng of «o inuiy parti of a (uUtance In formula!. 
i L 'i'l"i-i I that ounces, drachma, And grains b? veiffht, in equal lo 

It sr.n-._i. Your con Iri van _ la ingenioua. but tint aogood assume In gi 
osi-. ■!. Tlu'lulh is |-ri'lli liiiM— nui <|ii!!i: «> eaty 10 manage as thee 
p- sit Always wash before Lolling lit lixiiip. i. II would not be Uki 



. mo if limit is 1111) «;o 1:1 v.lii.l, one who hi 

Ml IH-I .11 iri.'Jli-i;.' IliriL-.-ll .iii . . : ii. Ii ill |. . ! I ■ ■ t ■ --U1 r - ' I ■ ' I ■ I' I"i !'■'." 

art pnilitably without 'taking llkeneum »* I pnsseaa mlrrtU, tvl Hit 
CA|ittaL" — -We [liink ilii-ii- .mi >i.i-Ii..|i-ihiil . l.-i :'!'!■■■ '■iinLilicplHitogvapher. 
but we know of no i-..vii. iil.u .i||-.i:i::in an m present. 

I. T. T Received with II] Juki 

l SiTaacMMB.— Tii.- |..~iii..u i'...r ih. .iii|.|ir»cin. in your **ao. may ba 1 
/i".if uf tin- lens (ilujilel, ;inii .:■: fur . . cT .is pi>.ible wlili.iut darkening II 
BMMraoMha plcwm. «c oponrali lein, plate the diaphragm dow lo tt 

'HLCillUii;.— 1. You nlioul.1 liave ikIJli] acetic initenil of nilric adtl 10 J-01 

tin: I'"'- Hi II. i'.i: 1 if -llvi't li.!- Iivm .| ijii.ij I ;■ ■ 1 1 ■ 1 1, ,il [liirt ,,1" I In. |.:.v i. 

cry well 4. A t-plalc ponraEE lens, filled lo a later* 
I, win anawcr for alereoxnpl^ _r-o:—*. 

-Aballandsoykeliiiu.-i.-,,,,. 
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Ml. 1 1. t^—llclallne paper will ahonly ba idierliaatl tnooj , eolon 

■t,:.._ r.-iniihli uf ikicaasiaiu will eradicate pth 

11111I if .!:■ lied carefully, and w eU waahei 

will not taj ure ttw DM delicate fabric. 
A CONTACT Ruadir. — Alabaatrbie pliatograpbi aught riot to fude; *ee?^ 

iiuery and explanation In a former number. 

A. C. S.— -The ahorter the foctu, ilie Jeaa range required to lake picturua t— ■ 

illMi-r.-iil ixiI'ii.ith .! Iii.liiii-oini'l- ,Lri-i''|iiir'Hl 10 get the best enecta. S T— i 

IV. I'll iLi.il--.- IV 1' think 111" cciiine inuat be owing to the rilvcl having b— 

I...11 llilirb 11.1-llC.I iittlbC pl.it. I. ■ !"■■: i- injliiij: Willi ijlmuiew. 



\ Slniggier. — Anli-B- 



A. M.—lutianiaiu^i- [."h...!.«r ; ,|.!iy - ili.-nuwt difficult branch of Ihe art, ^ 
aa only be lutui-n.-dill.i :i. ■ ■iii|li^n.l bv iIi.i.t- win- have acquired gr — : 
.■X|,,Ti..|i.:.' in ni..Miiiul:Liii.ii. in ■ ..11:-. .ill i!i ■ ih.li. 1 i . ■. L ■- imi'l In.- uf lln.ii— - 

11 I'. II. -Try I l.i- L_- ■ ■ \ - ■ 1 r 1 1 1 . -- n : r • Villi ili'lil; illl'l I. lira i'. l00»_ 

I 'Ol mil II. I i! Jliun- ili.vl::...! -II., IlinnH:— ,1. 1 , 1 w 1, V- 1. - A IBllBi— P. A. E_ 

Hypo.—J. O. i.-M. M. IL— No. 9. 

Tin' hii'uiiLiLuii.ii ri.-ii4ij--.il l.'i I'm C.II. mini! imo'-'i'viihIiti* \i ellner aoeh 

"PnoTtioMPiiic Nnwi:" — Paper,— K. T. N. - 
Printing Ink.— L 0. 1'— _ ti L-F. L X. 8.— i 
♦mot.— C D. H.— KniincL-A I'nlnler (No). 
!» Ttrttl— Chut_-PapiTT.— ASub-i lil-er -Vintnr.— Tt.F.-M.D.— W. ft 
-X-G. E.— J. i— An *_-Meinl«r of the CouncIL- J.O. I. 
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IULAR DEMONSTRATION OF M. NlfiPCE'S 

DISCOVERY WITH RESPECT TO LIGHT. 
s have great pleasure in publishing the following interest- 
article from the pen of the Abbe* Moigno : — 
1 The London Photographic Society has recently held its 
iual meeting under the presidency of the Lord Chief 
ron, Sir F. Pollock, who is, at the same time, a member 
ihe Royal Society. In the address delivered by the Pre- 
mt, we remark the following passage : — ' I regret to have 
inform you that the hopes I gave you last year have not 
ii realised, and that the experiments of M. Niepce de St. 
jtor have not been repeated with success by any English 
lerimentalist. I have heard that Mr. Hardwich and 
eral others have tried the experiment and failed. . . .' 
' On the other hand, Mr. Hardwich, who, as is well 
)wd, has repeated the experiments, has passed them over 
utter silence in the new edition of his Manual of Photo- 
\phic Chemistry^ and, that he may not be reproached with 
g, he has taken care to say in his preface : — ' Those who 
d the proceedings of the French Photographic Society will 
>ect to find here a resume of M. Niepce's researches on a 
w action of light ; but the author, after a careful comparison 
the results with those previously obtained by Moser and 
ier experimenters, has decided to leave the subject for 
titer investigation.' 

' From these facts, and many others that we might quote, 
bliowB that, in England, the splendid experiment, we will 

• more, the grand discovery, of M. Niepce de St. Victor is 
f it had never been made. He is believed to be the victim 
in unfortunate illusion. In this state of things they will 
grateful to us if we relate what took place in the labora- 
y which M. Niepce has contrived in the Louvre. Our 
jnd wished Professor Wheatstone to see with his own eyes 
; curious experiment of his tube, or of a photograph made 
light which had been stored up for several months. Mr. 
aeatstone, the illustrious physicist, very willingly ac- 
ted the invitation. M. Niepce took a tube containing a 
ce of pasteboard which had been impregnated with tar- 
ic acid, insolated for a length of time, and rolled up 
it, in the month of June last, and the tube then hermeti- 
ly closed. He and Professor Wheatstone placed themselves 
a dark room ; M. Niepce had a sheet of sensitised paper, 
which he placed a piece of paper printed upon in large 
ters ; he then opened the tube, holding it vertically, with 
» orifice downwards, and this orifice he placed on the 
nted paper which covered the sensitive paper ; the tube 

• left in this position for about ten minutes, at the end of 
ich time he removed it. The circle on the paper black - 
jig in all its parts where it was not protected by the printed 
ters, at once visibly manifested the action of the light ; 
t printed paper being removed, the characters were found 
be very neatly traced in white, or forming a negative 
>of ; this negative was treated like ordinary negatives, 
tt is to say, it was fixed, and Professor Wheatstone placed 
in his portfolio, to produce it before the Royal and Photo- 



graphic Societies ; a proof obtained by means of light that 
had been imprisoned for six months. The experiment, there- 
fore, succeeded perfectly. Professor Wheatstone takes with 
him two tubes, one of which was placed in our hands on the 
7th February, 1858, more than a year ago, the other closed 
in the month of June last, like that which was so efficacious 
under his inspection, and he will himself repeat the experi- 
ment in London before his illustrious colleagues, who will 
not then retain even the shadow of a doubt as to the reality 
of the persistent activity of the light. 

" In short, everyone may succeed whenever he wishes if he 
operates in the following manner : — Take a very white piece 
of pasteboard, steep it a sufficient time in tartaric acid, or 
in nitrate of uranium; the tartaric acid succeeds best and is 
more certain ; expose the pasteboard to the direct light of 
the sun ; leave it to saturate itself with light ; you may con- 
clude that this saturation is sufficient when a drop of nitrate 
of silver blackens instantaneously on contact with the paste- 
board ; then take it, roll it, enclose it in a tube of tinned 
iron ; close the tube with solder, and preserve it if you will, 
indefinitely. You will thus always have a provision of light 
ready for such experiments as that of which Professor 
Wheatstone was a witness." 

Since transcribing the above, we have been favoured by 
Professor Wheatstone with the picture taken in the manner 
described, and the distinctness with which the printed paper 
used as a negative is reproduced on the sensitised paper, is 
perfectly surprising. The action of the light, or whatever 
it may prove to be (for we are by no means convinced that 
it is light that produces the effect) is so energetic, that it 
extends beyond the edge of the orifice of the tube, and while 
the edge preserves the sensitive paper from the action of its 
contents on the paper immediately beneath it, a portion of 
the negative which is outside it is darkened. 

We have also to announce another remarkable discovery 
of the same distinguished foreigner. Having prepared a 
paper with nitrate of silver and chloride of gold, he placed 
a negative upon it and enclosed the whole in a substitute 
for the ordinary printing frame, and submitted it to the 
action of radiant heat ; the result answered his expectations. 
We have before us pictures obtained by him by these means, 
which are very distinct, even to the extent of reproducing 
legibly the inscription around a shield. We shall give a 
translation of M. Niepce's paper in our next number, if it 
reaches us in time. 

While on the subject of M. Niepce's experiments, we may 
mention that Professor Wheatstone has brought with him to 
Englantl specimens of photographs printed in different 
colours, as described in M. Niepce's memoir, published in 
the " Photographic News," of the 10th December of last 
year. They have an extremely pretty appearance, and are 
as clear and sharp as possible. The most beautiful is one of 
a reddish- brown colour, which, while it gives an agree- 
able tint to the picture, allows it to retain perfect whiteness 
in certain parts of it, as in the foam at the foot of the mill-dam. 
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THE SALE OF POISONS BILL AS IT AFFECTS 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Fbow the number of letters we have received from ci 
spondents, expressing their fears that serious obstacles will be 
thrown in the way of their purchasing some of the chemicals 
required in photographic manipulations, in the event of the 
Bill, introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Secretary Walpole, Mr. Hardy, and Lord John Maimers, 
passing into a law, we think it as well to state tliat their 
fears are groundless. 

The Rill propose that vendors 'if certain poisons, including 
some used in photographic operations, should be compelled 
to observe certain forms in vending them, but these i 
degree affect the purchaser. There is no clause which Bays 
that the vendor shall be a chemist, consequently those who 
Bell other photographic chemicals may sell the poisons 
kspociticd also; ami, inasmuch as every photographer mm 
personally known to some one or other of the vendors of 
these chemicals, it follows that he will obtain what he re- 
quires with the same facility as heretofore. The only 
persons among us who may experience a little annoyance ' 
getting the poisonous chemicals specified, are beginners who 
3nay not be personally known tn the vendor, in which case 
they will have to get a witness, of full age, who is known to 
liim ; and also photographers who are under age, who arc 
not to be allowed lo purchase them under any circumstances. 
Clause 5 runs thus :— 

"No person shall sell any poison to any person who is unknown 
to the parson selling the |.olsoii, mile-' the sale be made in the 
presence of a iritlwM of full im who ia known to the person 
Belling the poisou, and to whom the purchaser is known ; and 
person shall sell any poisons to any person other than a pen 
of fall age." 

Now, as a very large number of photographers are under 
full age, it is obvious that, if the Rill be passed as it stands 
at present, it will compel those to evade the law, a tiling 
which might be accomplished easily enough, but which, for 
manifest reasons, would he highly object it 'nablc. What 1 
■would suggest, therefore, is, that a clause should be added . 
the Bill, euahlhii) viinl-i::< of /ilvioyi-iijiliir thciiiieals to sell 
trnij of the poLtoan included in ^hcdule A lo persons whom 
they know to be emjayed in tin finirtir? of photography, even 
u-hen they are under age. 

The following clause is that which chiefly affects purchasers 
generally :— 

"Every person who sells any poison -hall forthwith, and 
before the delivery of the same, enter or cause to be entered, in 
a fair and regular manner, in a hook or books to he kept for 
such purpose, in the form set forth in the schedule to this Act 
or to the like effect, lln- 1'. .ll..u in_- [.;irtLi>nl;ir~ uf audio relation to 
each sale; (that is to say,) the date of the side and delivery and 
the name and quantity of the poison sold, together with the 
name, surname, place nf aho.lv, ami condition or occupation of 
the purchaser, anil the purpose for which I lie poison is required ; 
which particulars, so Tar as they are not within the knowledge 
of the seller, ho is hcrehy authorised and required to inquire 
into of the purchaser, before the delivery of the poison; and in 
every case before the delivery of the poison such entries shall 
be signed by the seller and by the purchaser, and (where the 
sale is required to Ik? made in the presence of a witness) also by 
the witness, who shall mid his place of abode." 

There is another possible grievance, and that is : — in the 
event of a photographer travelling about the country taking 
pictures, as many hundreds do in the summer months, being 
Out of one of the poisons enumerated in the Bill, say 
cyanide of potassium, for example; although this may be 
absolutely essential for the continuance of his operations, he 
will be unable to obtain it, and the whole end and aim of his 
journey be entirely defeated. This difficulty would also be 
obviated by the modification suggested above. 



— (continued), 
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the photographer ou^ht always to bear in mind — there is 
another effect which should lis his attention in the highest 
degree: we allude to the alteration which tho positive 
[wipers, prepared with nitrate of silver in the ordinary 
manner, undergo, in a variable, but generally very short, 
period of time — an alteration which rapidly renders them 
unfit for the production of a proof. Everyjjody knows that 
sheets thus prepared can only be preserved a few days even 
in darkness. 

Positive papers prepared by peculiar methods — those with 
the chromates, fur example — do not present this inconveni- 
ence to thesame extent; they remain very much longer with- 
out alteration : but, independent of the drawback, that their 
use requires a fresh apprenticeship on the part of the photo- 
grapher, tiiey have none of them hitherto given such admir- 
able results as the papers prejiared with the nitrate of silver. 

The alteration we allude to does riot always manifest itself 
with the same intensity ; it varies with papera of different 
manufacture ; it varies even with sheets of the same origin. 
Let us first examine what may be the cause of this alteration. 
In the preceding part of our article, we have shown that the 
surface of the sensitised paper was formed by the mixture of 
two very distinct bodies — the insoluble chloride of silver, 
and the soluble nitrate of silver, employed in great excess, 
and remaining free on this surface. We have shown, more- 
over, that both the one and the other were requisite for the 
production of a good proof, and that it was only on the 
condition of their existing on the same sheet that effect* of 
relief could be obtained upon it, as well as the half-tones, to 

which photographers attach s... much i it i [ "artance. 

The existence of these two different bodies on the surface 
of the sensitive sheet, naturally led us to examine if both of 
them intervened in the phenomenon of the alteration, or if 
one alone was the cause. Experiment lias shown us the 
truth of this latter snpiiosition ; and we have found that, a 
sheet of sensitised jiaper being divided into two portions — 
the one remaining in its normal condition, the other well 
washed, so as to free it from the excess of free nitrate — that 
the latter portion, which then contained nothing but au 
insoluble chloride, retained its qualities in darkness for an 
indefinite period, without undergoing any alteration: as to 
the other half — that is to say, that which contained an excess 
of free nitrate — it began to change after the lapse of a few 
hours, and after three or (bur days was totally unfit for use. 
Besides, this preservative faculty of the chloride of silver 
remains constant, however the papers may be charged with 
this compound. Thus, in a series of experiments which 
lasted fourteen days, we have seen the parts of a sheet which 
contained an excess of free nitrate become tinted at the end 
of o. few hours, and deepen rapidly ; wliile the other parts, 
prepared on salt baths of 2, 5, and 10 per cent, which con- 
sequently were highly charged with chloride, freed from the 
is of free nitrate by washing, were preserved all this 
without any trace of alteration. 

seems, then, from this fact, that we may easily find tin? 
solution of the problem of the preservation of the sensitised 

Eapcrsin preparing them with chloride of silver alone, either 
y washing them after the nitrate bath, or, on removing 
them from this bath, by passing them in a solution of a soluble 
chloride, which would convert all the free nitrate in excess 
! " to an insoluble ehoride of silver. We do not believe, bow- 
er, that this process would bo applicable; we should obtain 
tills way, indeed, papers which would retain their quali- 
ties without alteration, but they would be unauited for giving 
pictures of a high quality. We have shown, in fact, and 
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every photographer has had the opportunity of verifying the 
feet for himself, that proofs with chloride of silver alone, 
without free nitrate, were always bad and incomplete. 

It is therefore clear that the alteration of positive papers 
in darkness, is due to the action of the free nitrate of silver 
on the organic matters which form the body of the paper. 
Secondary causes may accelerate its activity: thus, .the 
alteration will be so much the more rapid, as the nitrate may 
have been employed more concentrated, the degree of its 
penetration into the body of the paper greater, the time of 
contact more prolonged, and, finally, according to the ten- 
dency of the size used to combine with the nitrate of silver ; 
circumstances, all of which our previous researches, joined to 
the observation that the free nitrate, is alone the cause of 
-alteration, render easy of explanation. 

In feet, if the nitrate of silver is more concentrated, the 
sheet will contain, as we have demonstrated, more free 
nitrate, and hence be more susceptible of alteration. If the 
length of the pose on the bath has been greater than usual, 
the cause and effect will be the same ; on the contrary, the 
richer the salt bath, the less free nitrate there will be, and 
the less the tendency of the paper to change. 

(To be continued.) 



COLLODION. 

BY P. C. DUCHOCIIOIS. 

Collodion is a solution of pyroxyline in a mixture of ether 
and alcohol, to which is added, for photographic operations, 
a small quantity of soluble iodide, of bromide, and some- 
times also of chloride. 

In principle, the ether gives the solidity of the collodion 
film, and the alcohol adds to its sensitiveness, and to the 
softness of the proof, by destroying the tenacity that the 
ether gives ; however, it will bo dangerous to force the pro- 
portion of alcohol, for a little solid, glutinous, and unequal 
film will be the result. The presence of alcohol is also 
necessary to dissolve the pyroxyline, iodide, or bromide, 
which are insoluble in absolute ether, and to prevent a too 
quick evaporation of the collodion that opposes the forma- 
tion of an equal film, free from striae. 

If the amount of alcohol employed to prepare the collo- 
dion is too small, the iodide and bromide of silver, instead 
of being formed in the body of the film, are entirely formed 
upon its surface, and easily washed away. The same effect 
is also produced by a too weak silver bath ; and, if it is con- 
centrated enough, it will be necessary to add a few minims 
of acetic acid even when the bath is not alkaline, and does 
not give any reduction; the acid in that case appears to 
help to accelerate the combination of the iodide and bromide 
witn silver. Sometimes, also, a collodion prepared with 
iodide of ammonium produces the same kind of imperfec- 
tion ; then the addition of a few drops of water is often a 
good remedy. 

To prepare photographic collodion, neutral and anhydrous 
sulphuric ether only must be employed, containing little 
alcohol, and newly distilled from potash, in order that it may 
be free from oxidation, and from that peculiar property, 
which it acquires by long keeping, of decomposing the 
metallic or alkaline iodide and bromide of the collodion. 
The alcohol must be very concentrated, and well purified 
from any essential oils which destroy the sensitiveness of the 
preparations. However, its specific gravity ought not to be 
over 0*809, for an anhydrous collodion is far less sensitive 
than when it contains a little water, 2 or 3 per cent. ; a 
larger quantity will give a collodion not very fluid, and a 
wavy film, liable, after fixing, to tear or peel off in drying. 
The proportion of alcohol and the quantity of pyroxyline 
vary according to the temperature ; the higher it is, the 
more the quantity of alcohol augments — the Tower it is, the 
larger must be the proportion of pyroxyline. The dose of 
iodide in the collodion must be proportioned in such a 
manner that the sensitised film presents, by transparency, 
a deep opal colour, through which it is impossible to read, 



although it is easily penetrable to light; for an opaque 
film is not very sensitive, and gives grey proofs (too equal) ; 
on the contrary, a film too little iodised gives too much 
vigoifr (contrast). In good conditions the collodion contains 
about one per cent, of iodine combined with a metallic 
or alkaline base. If a bromide is employed, its addition 
does not affect sensibly the proportion of iodide, and the 
quantity varies, according to the effect required, from 1*6 to 
1*2 of bromide for one of iodide. 

The thickness of the collodion depends on its preparation 
and the manner of bringing out the picture. With a collo- 
dion prepared only with iodide, and but little iodised, or in 
developing with pyrogallic acid, thin films are preferable ; 
those a little thick give better results, and more intense 
negatives, with a collodion bromo-iodised, or when the sul- 
phate of protoxide of iron is the developer used. The 
density of collodion depends also on the size of the glasses 
to coat — the larger they are, the thinner ought to be the 
collodion, since the evaporation being more considerable 
on a larger surface than a small one, the collodion leaves 
necessarily a thicker film. The progressive decomposition 
of collodion is determined by the acidulation of the ether 
resulting from its oxidation in contact with the oxygen of 
the air, or with a powerful oxidising base, such as potash, 
soda, ammonia— either if they are in excess in the iodide 
and bromide, or even in combination with them. It is also 
to be observed, that these bases react equally on the alcohol, 
and decompose it. On pyroxyline the action of the alkalies 
is very powerful ; it is partly decomposed; the collodion be- 
comes very fluid, and gives a thinner film, like rotten collo- 
dion, often opaque, and with less and less body. The acidu- ' 
lation of the ether determines the decomposition of the 
iodide ; iodine is set free, reacts on the ether and alcohol, 
and gives birth to new compounds (iodoform, hydriodic, and 
iodic acid, &c), which brings about the complete deteriora- 
tion of the collodion. 

By way of decomposition, the collodion loses its fluidity 
(if prepared with alkaline compounds), and forms a film 
thinner, having less body and powdery, and gives more in- 
tense and vigorous proofs — a property that it loses after- 
wards, and becomes less and less sensitive. The insensitive - 
ness is easily explained by the fact that the iodic acid, 
at the time of rendering sensitive, is transformed in the body 
of the film to iodate of silver ; it may also be explained by the 
formaion of nitric acid, which takes place every time that free 
iodine, iodic, and hydriodic acids are in contact with nitrate of 
silver. The augmentation of intensity would be in part the 
result, according to Mr. Hardwich, of the formation of an 
organic coinpound(formed by decomposition of the pyroxyline 
in presence of alkaline iodine *) containing some elements of 
the pyroxyline combined with a base, and having properties, 
like those of sugar, to form organic compounds with the 
salts of silver, reduced by light. According to Air. Max- 
well Lyte, that would be owing to the presence of nitrous 
ether, formed by the nitric or nitrous acid, mechanically 
held in the fibres of the pyroxyline : and it would not be un- 
likely, that this augmentation of intensity and vigour would 
be also determined by some acetate resulting through the 
decomposition of the iodide, which leaves the base in pre- 
sence of the acetic acid of the ether. The same causes 
which produce the decomposition of the iodides, produce 
also that of the bromides, and the deterioration of the col- 
lodion rendered so much more active by it — as free bromine 
reacts on ether and alcohol more quickly than iodine in 
forming like compounds. 

The metallic iodides and bromides, as well as the alkaline, 
are decomposed in the collodion cither by the oxidation of 
the ether in contact with the air, or the acid in excess in the 
pyroxyline, or by reaction of the ether on the metal; for it 
U well established, that not only do potassium, sodium, 



* Is it not the alkaline bage that fornii thi* organic compound? If to a 
plain collodion, modified by ammonia, atid a few days old, some iodide U 
added, one obtains immediately a photographic collodion, having- the property 
of ffivinjr intense ncjr-itlves. * 
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barium, oxidise in ether, but that some metals undergo the 
same effect in presence of the air. The deliquescent metallic 
iodides and bromides are not generally very stable, and are 
easily altered by the air and dampness (such are the iodides 
and bromides of magnesium, zinc, iron, &c), and give a 
collodion which does not keep as well as with other metallic 
iodides. It must be also remarked that, contrary to the 
alkaline, these iodides and bromides, and even those of 
cadmium (which produce the most unalterable collodions), 
produce a thickening of the collodion, giving a more or less 
wavy film, before any apparent decomposition takes place. 

The collodion is more quickly decomposed by iodide of 
iron than by any other metallic iodide; it thickens in a 
Kttle time, and becomes like a jelly in fwo or three days if 
the proportion of iodide of iron is large. It is at least 
worthy of remark, that the pyroxyline is rapidly altered in 
a collodion prepared with pure iodine ; this seems to confirm 
that theory which admits that, like the proto-salts of iron, 
hydriodic acid reacts on pyroxyline, and regenerates the 
cellulose. Heat hastens the decomposition of collodions. 
The action of light has been studiea by M. TifFereau, who 
observes, that a collodion exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun during one to three days acquires great fluidity and 
sensitiveness, and is able to give instantaneous proofs even 
in an unpropitious condition of light, but that it afterwards 
loses these properties, and becomes worthless in a few days. 

Conclusions. — ^4. In the preparation of photographic 
collodions — 1 . To employ ether and alcohol perfectly neu- 
tral, and newly distilled on caustic potash. 2. To neutralise, 
by washing with very weak* ammoniacal water, the acid 
that the pyroxyline may retain between ite fibres, and to 
dissolve it only at the moment of preparing the photographic 
collodion. 8. To keep the collodion in well-corked bottles 
without emptying, and sheltered from light and too great 
heat 4. When the collodion assumes a coloration, turning 
to red, to put in it some thin pieces of pure cadmium, to 
which the iodine and bromine combine in proportion as they 
are set free. 

B. For very fluid collodions, to iodise with alkaline iodide 
and bromide. This collodion will not keep a long time ; but 
when the decomposition is not very advanced, it will work 
as well as any other. 

C. To obtain a collodion, giving a powdery, rotten film,f 
as required for dry processes, to add a few drops of ammonia: 
the decomposition of the pyroxyline being very rapid, the 
collodion will be worthless in a week or two even with a 
little amount of alkali. 

D. To prepare very stable collodion : — 1. To proscribe 
any alkaline iodide and bromide, especially those containing 
an excess of base and the iodide of ammonium, which, by 
its instability, retains always iodine and releases ammonia : 
to prefer metallic' iodides and bromides, with the exception 
of those of iron. The iodide and bromide of cadmium give 
the most stable and quick collodion. 



INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT C. A. SEELET, ESQ. 

For ordinary photographic works no more sensitive prepa- 
rations than those commonly employed are needed. Most 
persons who sit for a portrait can keep still ten or twenty 
seconds. Photographic effects are more under our control, 
and otherwise more satisfactory, when the time of exposure 
is easily counted. 

Yet every photographer, at some time, feels the want of 
a more rapid and certain process than any now in use. For 
moving objects, as in a sea or cloud view, the common 
methods do not answer well, and especially for taking por- 
traits of children or nervous persons, we want to make an 
impression instantaneously. 

* A too strong alkaline solution will render the pyroxyline insoluble, 
f Old brown collodion*, prepared with nlkaline Iodide, possess Mich 
properties. 



Collodion, prepared with iodide of iron, has been found to 
be the most sensitive of all photographic preparations. Such 
collodion, however, has not come into general use, from the 
fact that the bath, after the dipping of two or three plates, 
becomes unfit for use ; the collodion also deteriorates more 
rapidly than any other. If these objections to the nee of 
iodide of iron can be removed or obviated, it would soon 
come into favour. The following plan I consider a fair 
solution of the problem : — 

The derangement of the bath cannot be prevented, but if 
ite good qualities can be immediately restored after the 
derangement, our purpose is effected. For a method of 
recovering the bath, expose the nitrate of silver solution in 
a colourless glass bottle, to the sunlight. . The theory is 
evident. By the action of light, the nitrate of silver destroys 
and precipitates the injurious matter. When the operation 
is complete the solution is perfectly colourless, and devoid of 
smell. The time required for the exposure would evidently 
depend upon the condition of the bath and intensity of the 
light. If the impure bath is already acid, it should be made 
neutral by carbonate of soda or potash, before the exposure. 

In this case the remedy of exposure to light is peculiarly 
prompt. The rectifying the bath may not require more 
than ten minutes, when it is again fit for use. It would be 
advisable in many cases to have two or even three bath 
solutions, so that while one is being restored another will be 
in working condition. To lessen the expense, the bath- 
holder may be very narrow, so as to cover the plate with a 
small quantity of solution. As to the collodion, I would 
recommend that a stock of plain collodion should be kept on 
hand, well settled, and that only a small quantity be sensi- 
tised at the same time. 



Critical Itotrces. 

— ♦ — 

The Panorama qfLucknow in the Photographic Exhibition. 

Since we wrote our notice of the Photographic Society 1 * 
Exhibition, there has been added to il a most interesting and 
clever Photographic Panorama of Lucknow, together with some 
other photographic landscapes and portraits. 

Of all the panoramas we have seen, taken by means of photo- 
graphy, we have no hesitation in stating that this is one of the 
most perfect. The copies exhibited at the Exhibition, we may 
state, however, are by no means such clear impressions as We 
have seen from the same set of negatives. One thing which 
must strike every one who looks at these photographs is, the 
great uniformity of tone, which is so perceptible throughout 
the pictures. Not only is there great effect produced in looking 
at these pictures as a whole, but closer inspection only reveals 
new beauties. In many parts of this photograph, one is almost 
led to think that it is a copy of a panoramic picture, as there 
are such pretty little patches of trees and shrubs clustering here 
and there. As an architectural photograph, the panoramic 
view of the Kaiser Bagh is most interesting : we are informed 
that this large photograph, though representing an immense 
area, is only of a portion of the building which constitutes one 
palace. If this is a portion, what must be the whole ? 

To get an idea of the extent and splendour of Eastern palaces, 
of which we have read so much— not only in fairy tales, but in 
the more interesting contributions of " our own special Corre- 
spondent/' we would advise anybody to go and see this photo- 
graph; L L < strangely contracts with the blotched and blurred 
copy which Mr. Frith exhibited of Cairo. The other Indian 
views are of a highly jaundiced tone ; this, ]>erhaps, is owing to 
the great amount of varnish on them. Of the portraits — we 
cannot say much, they strike us as being -very much like the 
well-known series of Crimean photographs by Fenton. The 
landscapes are very cleverly executed ; and the sites are most 
artistically selected' " The great Emambara of Ashnifoodowlah," 
is a very beautiful photograph ; and has many points about it 
of photographic ns well as historic interest. Many of these 
views, we understand, arc by Robertson; who is at present 
engaged in taking photographic pictures of the meet interesting 
scene? and place* connected with the war in India. 
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Sttrtoicopie Jim* i» the North of England, and in Wales.— By 

Messrs. Oglk and Edob, Preston. 
Thksb gentlemen deserve the thanks of the artiste, for the very 
excellent series of views they have published. They consist of 
English like scenery, Welch landscapes, and English ruin*. 
Of the quality of these slides there cannot be two opinion*; 
tbey am elear, well defined, and, in many cases, Tery brilliant. 
Perhaps the only fault that can be urged against them is, a 
slight reddish ness of tone. In some instances this is more 
agreeable than otherwise; but, generallY speaking, we should 
prefer the red a little more subdued. "The Dungeon Ghyll, 
Langilale Pikes, Weslmurc-tand,' is a most vivid and beautiful 
picture. "Near Stock, Ghyll Force, Ambleside," is a wonderful 
specimen of clear printing; and, nt the same lime, it exhibits a 
gVeat amount of detail in the foliage, while the water, as it 
rolls over the rocky bed of the river, if caught with great and 
striking force. But of the lake scenes, the host, in '• Hydol 
Water, with Hartley Coleridge's Home and Nab Srar in the 
background." The rendering of the water in the picture is 
really beautiful, while the background is clear and distinct; the 
-whole picture seems, as it were, the very embodiment of 
tranquillity. In giving ■■ happy il lust rat ion of "The brook that 
brawl? along the wood," lusan, Oglo and Edge have, been 
eminently successful in the selection of n spot that exactly 
represent* tbe idea. It is a charming little picture. We will 
not go into particulars with regard to the other slides before 
us; suffice it to say, that the views of Tiiiteru, lliovaulx, ami 
fountains Abbey, are done in a manner that would bear 
■ comparison svith Ijcilfnrd'-" |ie>l mid liupph'sl views. IH nil tin: 
views we have ever seen of "Tinteru Abbey," we liavo no 
hesitation in saying that the view from "The North Aisle, 
looking West" (No. 4), is one of tbe best. It gives the 
spectator such an idea of dUlance. and impresses him with the 
grandeur of the buildiug in a manner that cannot easily be 
forgotten. This series contains the most choice and beautiful 
views that we havo seen. Tliey are very artistic; and the 
selection of sites has been most careful and judicious. 



£fMORN on Colouring |lf)otojjnipbs. 



We hare been speaking hitherto simply of the contrast* of 
complementary hues and the harmony resulting therefrom. 
There are, however, other contrasts pertaining to these 
complementary rcl.iiions. arising out of tin.- effect of eolourg 
in regard to perspective, chiartisciira, aud warmth or coldness. 
In relation to persiieotive, blue, which is the least positive 
of the primary colours, is called the most retiring colour, as 
it recedes most from the eye, and is the beat representative 
of distance ; whilst orange, its complementary, is the most 
advancing colour. The studi-ut may e;isily convince himself 
of the fact of these characteristics by placiug an object 
coloured blue and another coloured orange, both colours 
having the same ri.Iutive intensity, side by side, and then 
retiring from them to some distance ; he will find that the 
blue is much the soonest lost to the eye and mingled with 
the distance, whilst the orange at the same time is vivid aud 
distinct. The same characteristics will, of course, pertain 
hi the compound colours which are most nearly allied to 
r " nthiu 






white, which, as we havo before said, are not regarded a 
colours, yellow it the moat luminous colour, or the moat 
nearly allied to light, regarding light simply as an illumina- 
ting agency; whilst purple, its complementary, is most 
alHed to shadow, and is tile i['i jn.^-t pure hue. Of the un- 

eom pounded Or elemental ivl .•, blue is the n-plvsci il.it ive 

of shadow, and yellow of light, whilst red, occupying an inter- 
mediate position, is analogous to grey the intermediate of 
black and white. 

Blue, as well as being the most retiriug colour, is at the 
same time the coldest — all colours being cooled by distance. 
Orange, iia complementary, is the wannest of all colours ; 
And so in regard to the semi -neutrals, they are warm or 



cold just in the degree that their component parts partake 
of these full hues. 

Ked aud green, which do not contrast as to light and 
darkness, do so to some extent as to wamith and coldness, 
the more so as the red may inehne to or:tnge as in scarlet, 
aud the green to blue. The special contrast of this pair is, 
however, that red is the meet positive and exciting of all 
colours, and green the most quiet aud soothing. 

Besides these contrasts of colour with colour, a special 
influence is exercised by the eoulraat of intensity in the 
same colours, ami by Mack and white in juxtaposition or 
combination with them. TtfU tints or similes of the same 
hue of different degree*, of depth placed side by side, appear 
at once iu a modiiieil intensity; the deepest gaining 
additional depth, aud the palest appearing still paler ; tmj 
modification appearing molt marked at the points of con- 
tact. Any colour having a luminous complementary, gaius 
in richness and intensity by eon (net with white, as indeed to 
some extent do all full hues ; but broken tints of any colour 
luminous in itself suffer by contact with white. On the 
other hand black should not be opposed to colours which 
have* lumiuous complementary, as both must inevitably be 
impoverished by the contrast ; whilst any colour having a 
dark complementary, aud of course, more or less luminous 
in itself, will gain by the proximity of black, which also U 
enriched by the luminous contrast. Thus, blue or purple, 
and all colours nearly allied to them, would suffer in depth 
if placed in contact with black, whilst the black itself 
would bo tinged with tin: complementary orange or yellow, 
aud assume a rusty tone. White, on the other hand, placed 
in juxtaposition with similar colours, by assuming a tint of 
the same complementary hues, would enrich the blues or 
purples, or analogous colours. Black placed in contact 
with orange, yellow, or red, and similar colours, would iteelf 
be enriched, assuming something of the blue, purple, or' 
green tone complementary to these hues, and would at the 
same time by its contrast give brilliancy to these and 
analogous colours. The effect of a neutral grey is good on 
all full hues, which give richness and intensity by contrast. 

In the compounding of colours on the palette it must 
ever bo remembered that tbe effect is altogether different to 
that produced on the eye by their juxtaposition in adia- 
tinct unmixed form, in however small portions, as in 
hatching or stippling, or by their superposition, as in 
glazing. White, it must lie remembered, when mixed with 
any colour, always mars its transparency, and hence the 
horror which tbe great master of col in,;, Unbelts, ex- 
pressed against the slightest admixture of white iu shadows, 
which should always possess the utmost transparency. 
Black mixed with any colour always detracts in such degree 
from its purity and brilliancy. 

We may hero remark that any discordance or want of 
harmony in colouring is most apparent where the colours 
are used iu their full intensity ; and the purer the tints, 
when harmoniously combined, the more beautiful the effect. 
There arc eases, however, in which, from colours inherent in 
the model and absolutely necessary to the picture, it become* 
necessary to introduce a mass of one colour, which disturbs 
the harmony, as in the case of a soldier's uniform : in such 
case the discordance will be lees marked and offensive if the 
prevailing colour be kept as low in tone as possible, and u 
much as possible in shadow. Obscurity may thus to some 
extent conceal the want of harmony ; but should never, 
notwithstanding the example of some great painters, be 
substituted for it. 

(To be ewfrfmrt.) 



Oi'jt renders will regret to hew thai M. Cannon, the pap*''- 
msker, at Annonuy, whoso name i* so well known to photo- 
graphers, has recently met with a severe misfortune. The 
whole of the jiaperand rags, &<i. ou his p remits, anion ntiiijr in 
value to £26,001}, were totally di-sl myee! by tire. Like most of 
the fires which take place iu paper mills, n ■ oaimenccd in the 
rag warehouse, and is supposed to have been accidental. 
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chemical MANirvi.ATioN's — (continual). 
Reduction (continual). — '■ Fcrhaps n bettor, as well as 
similar, result may bo obtained, by effecting the redueth 
of the sulphide of silver by means of saltpetre. The mode 
of proceeding in this wise is. to dry the sulphide of ailver in 
an iron pot, in a fireplace which lias a good draught, until 
lie sulphur begins to burn — the evaporation of the moisture 
being accelerated by stirring. When quite dry, the black 
residue is taken, little by lit lie, and submitted to a tempera- 
ture which must not rxee-ed a • 1 n ] I red heat : the sulphur wil 
take fire anew, and burn uutil the greater part of the sul- 
phur is consumed, and the black uniss which remains it 
sensibly pure sulphide of silver. During the operation the 
matter should bcconstanily stirred and crushed with an " 

It is extremely important that the substance should be 
heated for a sufficient length of time to consume alt the 
sulphur in excess, otherwise a detonating mixture will be 
formed by its union with the saltpetre which may give rise 
to serious accidents : at the same time care must be taken 
not to exceed a dull red heal, in order to avoid the melting 
of the sulphide of silver, which would, in that case, be 
exceedingly difficult to pulverise— an operation which must 
be performed as soon as the whole h us been bilked sufficiently, 
and intimately mixed with a like quantity of pulverised 
saltpetre. While this is Items* done, a crucible, placed on a 
Smelting furnace, is heated to redness, and the mixture 
ladled into it by means of an iron spoon, each spoonful being 
only added when the preceding spoonful is completely fused, 
in order to avoid loss from dcllagration, which might cause 
projection of the mass out of the crucible. 'When the 
crucible is full, the fire is a little strengthened for about half 
tin hour, that the mass may be rendered thoroughly fluid; 
after which the grains of silver will collect together at the 
bottom of the crucible, ami the !lux will lloat on the surface. 
When the operation is finished, the lire may be extinguished, 
and the crucible loft to get cold to prevent the possibility of 
tiecidents; alter which it may be broken, and the ingot of 
biker taken out. 

These methods of proceeding, which are by no means 
complicated to read, are still Ampler in practice. It may be 
objected to them that they give rise to a sulphurous odour ; 
but this odour is less hurtful, and more easily endured, than 
the nitrous acid and chlorine vapours which arc given off in 
using aquafortis, or than the vapours of hydrocyanic acid, 
which are given off when cyanides are treated with acids. 
The expense for apparatus is very trilling, the principal item 
being the smelting furnace, which would not cost more than 
fifteen shillings, and would be available for other purposes 
than that described, and the cost of the fnel would not be 
one hundredth part of the value of the silver it would 
smelt. 

Sensitised paper cuttings, spoiled sheets, and, generally, 
all papers which may be supposed to contain silver, should 
be reduced to ashes, and the ashes mixed with an equal 
weight of dry carbonate of soda, to which must be added a 
little saltpetre, and the whole melted in a crucible heated to 
a strong red heat. When cool, the ingot of silver will be 
found at the bottom of the crucible. 

If it be desired to prepare this silver so as to use it in 
manufacturing nitrate of silver, it should be melted in a 
crucible ; and while the metal is in a state of fusion, the 
crucible should be seized, carefully and linidy, with a pair 
of pincers, and the contents emptied into a pail of water 
from a good height ; the result will be, that the metal will 
be divided into small granules. If this granulated silver 
contains any portion of gold, it will be liberated when the 
silver, with which it is alloyed, is attacked by the pure 
nitric acid, and dissolved, and the gold will be deposited, at 
the bottom of the capsule, in the form of a black powder. 
{To be rontinKcd.) 



ilirt'toiiarir of $)§afogragt$£. 

UicnnOMATE of Potassa. — A beautiful red -coloured 
salt, crystallising in anhydrous four-sided prisms. It u 
composed of two parts of chromic acid and one of potassa, 
It is prepared by acidulating the neutral chromate with 
sulphuric acid, and allowing the solution to crystallise. It 
reddens litmus paper, and is soluble in teu times its weight 
of water. Its application to photography was first made by 
Mr. Muugo Ponton. Paper, immersed in a solution of bi- 
chromate of potassa, is powerfully and rapidly acted on by 
light. This paper i;.ii'.t Miltieieiitly seiisiiivi- )..]■ (lie camel 1, 
but answers an excellent |iiiri<wcil taking drawings of dried 
plants or copying prints. To effect this, give the paper a 
sizing of starch ; steep it in a weak solution of iodine ; ami 
then wash it in a large quantity of water, wheu it will take 
a very fine blue tint. If this is not uniform, the paper must 
be re-sized, and again soaked and washed ; it is then soaked 
iu a concentrated solution of bichromate of potassa; tin: 
superabundant moisture taken off with blotting paper, anil 
dried thoroughly by the fire. When the copy is obtained, it 
is washed, dried, and steeped iu a weak alcoholic solution of 
iodine for fifteen or twenty minutes, and carefully dried 
with blotting paper. If the drawing is not sufficiently 
distinct, this soaking and drying may be repeated ; and if a 
layer of gum arabic be applied while still wet, although it 
at first loses a little of its tone, it is greatly improved when 
dry. In combination with gelatine, or an analogous body, 
bichromate of potassa forms the basis of Mr. Pox Talbot'i 
patented improvements in photographic ■ligraving, a prin- 
ciple which is now being so plentifully re-discovered both at 
liome and abroad, under the title of carbon printing, 
nature's engraving, &e. &c. 

Biconvex. — Having two convex surfaces ; i. e., a biconvex 
lens is bounded by two convex spherical surfaces, wbcsu 
centres are on opposite sides of the lens. Parallel rays of 1 
fight passing through a biconvex lens are rendered con- 
vergent. 

Biconcave. — Having two concave surfaces; i. «., a bi- 
concave lens is bounded by two concave spherical surfaces, 
whose centres are on the same sides of the lens. Parallel 
rays of light passing through a biconcave lens are rendered 
divergent. 

Bismuth. — A pinkish white metal, very brittle. Ami 
powder is a sulniitvaic of bismuth. It enters into the com- 
position of the go-called fusible metals. The following tablu 
of the composition of some of these alloys may be of 
interest: — 
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BITUMEN ov Judea.— (See Asphaltnm, p. 217.) 
Bin -mink.— An elementary body, discovered by M.Balard, 
in 1826. It is obtained by passing a current of chlorine 
through the liquid which remains alter the evaporation of 
sea water to obtain common salt. This liquid is commonly 
called bittern, and usually eonlaiiia sulphates and chloride. 
of sodium and magnesium, with a small quantity of bromide 
of magnesium. When the chlorine is passed through the 
bittern, it assumes an orange tint in consequence of bromine 
being set free from its combinations, the chlorine uniting 
with the magnesium of the bromide nf magnesium, and form- 
ing chloride of magnesium. The liquid containing the free 
bromideis then agitated with ether, and the mixture is al- 
l.'iei.l f 1, stand until the ethereal portion holding lb br. .mini- 
mi t ion flouts on the surface. This is then carefully 
poured into another vessel, so as not to disturb the residuum, 
and agitated with a solution of potassa, by which means 
bromide of potassium and bromate of potassa ore formed. 
The whole is then HIADorated to dryness, and submitted to a 
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dull red heat ; the residuum is then powdered, mixed with 
pore peroxide of manganese, and placed in a retort ; sul- 
phuric acid diluted with half its weight of water is now 
poured in. Red vapours immediately arise, and condense 
into drops of bromine, which are collected by plunging the 
neck of the retort to the bottom of a small receiver contain- 
ing cold water. The bromine forms a stratum beneath the 
water, and may be collected and further purified by distilla- 
tion with chloride of calcium. 

Bromine is liquid at the ordinary temperature, of a deep 
reddish colour, and an insupportable irritating odour similar 
to chlorine. It freezes at 4°; boils at 116° *5 ; is about 
three times as heavy as water ; is very soluble in ether, less 
so in alcohol, and very slightly so in water. It is a poison 
which acts very powerfully on the organs of respiration, and 
the greatest care should therefore be taken to guard against 
the inhalation of its vapour. Bromine is one of the most 
important agents in photography, but its value is hardly 
appreciated yet by the generality of operators. 

(To be continued.) 



THE REMOVAL OF COLLODION FILMS. 

Q. Is it possible to employ any substitute for glass in the 
collodion process ? 

A. It is, as the various experiments which have been 
made from time to time, in order to ascertain this important 
fact, have resulted successfully. 

Q. How are these results obtained ? 

A. By the use of a prepared film on the glass, which can 
be readily and perfectly removed, so that the same glass 
may be used frequently. The film adheres firmly to the 
glass during the preliminary operations and the taking of 
the image, but can subsequently be removed without injury. 

Q. What mediums are used for this purpose ? 

A. Gutta percha, which possesses the good qualities of 
glass in its great transparency and evenness of surface. 
At the same time the cohesion is perfect, and the cost 
trifling. 

Q. By whom was this process invented ? 

A. The invention is claimed both by Mr. Archer and 
Mr. Reade ; the former took out a patent for the use of the 
substance, while the latter published the process in a journal 
devoted to the art. 

Q. How is this process conducted ? 

A. The gutta percha is dissolved in benzol by the 
application of heat. 

Q. What is benzol, and how is the heat applied to it ? 

A. Benzol is one of the hydro-carbons of coal tar 
naphtha ; and immersing the bottle which contains it and 
the gutta percha in hot water, is sufficient to render it 
soluble. 

Q. How is the solution applied to the glass plate ? 

A. By pouring it on and immediately drying it over a 
spirit lamp. 

Q. Does the medium adhere to the glass ? 

A. Perfectly ; and has no tendency to separate from it on 
subsequent immersion in the nitrate bath. 

Q. When the medium is firmly attached to the glass, how 
is the process continued ? 

A. In precisely the same way as though the gutta percha 
were the glass itself; it is then covered with collodion, 
iodised and sensitised in the usual way, developed, fixed, and 
varnished. 

Q. When the process is complete, how is the gutta percha 
disengaged from the glass ? 

A. The point of a penknife is passed round the edge, it 
is then placed in water for a minute or two, and the gutta, 
percha separates with great facility from the glass. When 
dry, place the film between two pieces of paper, cut it to 
any required size, and you have a negative ready for the 



printing frame, as valuable in every respect as the glass 
negative. 

Q. Does not the gutta percha dissolved in benzol have a 
tendency to become opaque ? 

A. It does, but this defect is prevented by dissolving the 
benzol film when dry in chloroform, and then using the 
cliloroform film for the proposed purpose. 

Q. Why is this preferable to the gutta percha alone ? 

A. Because it is certain, under all circumstances, to retain 
its perfect transparency. 

Q. Is the process described that which was introduced by 
Mr. Reade ? 

A. It is, — but agrees in all essential particulars with 
Mr. Archer's plan. 

Q. What is Mr. Archer's plan? 

A. This gentleman has included in his patent two 
methods of applying the solution of gutta percha. The 
first method is thus stated : Pour on the clean glass plate a 
quantity of the solution of gutta percha in a similar man- 
ner as for coating the glass with a film of collodion. When 
this film is dried, the iodised collodion is poured on and 
immersed in the silver bath. The plate is exposed, 
developed, and fixed. The glass plate with gutta percha 
and collodion film attached to it is immersed in cold water, 
which presently causes the two combined films to separate 
readily from the glass. The second method is : Prepare the 
glass with iodised collodion, and proceed with the process in 
the ordinary manner. When the collodion picture is dried, 
pour on it the solution of gutta percha ; when the plate is 
covered, hold it in a horizontal position for about a minute 
to thicken. Draw off very gently through a funnel into the 
bottle the excess of solution, and gradually raise the plate 
vertically over the funnel. 

Q. What is the result of this process ? 

A. The benzol rapidly evaporates, leaving on the col- 
lodion picture, and in close contact with it, a coating of 
gutta percha. The back of the plate may then be held 
towards a clear fire, in order to hasten the hardening of the 
gutta percha. It must subsequently be immersed in cold 
water, when the combined films separate in one sheet from 
the glass ; that is to say, the collodion picture is removed 
from the glass with the coating of gutta percha. 

Q. Is the collodion picture so removed capable of being 
used? 

A. It is ; being in every way as perfect as when in the 
glass. 

Q. Is the glass itself uninjured by the process. 

A. Yes ; and may be used again after the ordinary 
cleaning. 

Q. Are not other media used for the removal of col- 
lodion films beside gutta percha? 

A. Yes; paper prepared for the purpose is frequently 
employed. 

Q. How is the paper prepared ? 

A. Sometimes with albumen and sometimes with gelatine. 

Q. How is the paper prepared with albumen ? 

A. By being dipped in a bath of albumen, formed of white 
of eggs beaten up and then allowed to settle ; the paper should 
be allowed to remain three or*four minutes in this, then be 
thoroughly dried for future use. 

Q. How is the albumen paper used in removing the 
picture from the glass ? 

A It is applied to the glass after the picture has been 
fixed, and by a free application of water the film is dis- 
lodged from the glass and attached to the albumenised 
paper. 

Q. How is the gelatine paper prepared for this purpose ? 

A. By floating it on a bath prepared in the following 
proportions : one ounce and a half of pure white gelatine 
to a quart of distilled water. 

Q. How is the gelatine paper to be applied to the glass ? 

A, While the negative which is to be removed is still wet, 
the glass should be placed in an horizontal position, the 
collodion upwards, and covered with an even sheet of water; 
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the paper, cat to the size of the glass, must then be placed in 
a bath of filtered water for a. few minutes, and I hen laid on 
the surface of the water which cover* the collodion. The 
glass must then be slightly inclined until paper and glass 
are brought into contact, when they immediately adhere to 
one another and the collodion picture is transferred from 
the glass to the paper. 

Q . How is the paper separated from the glass ? 

A. As soon as both are dry, the corner of the paper should 
be raised with a penknife to .iscertain if the transference 
have been successful; if so, the paper may be carefully 
removed, and will bear away with it the collodion image ; 
if the process has been unsuccessful, the paper and glass 
should both be placed in the bath again as before. 
(To be continued.) 



Correspottbmte. 



IK TENT. 

Sir, — Enclosed, I have ventured to seud you two photo- 
graphs of a dark tent which I have constructed, and which I 
think has some advantages over those in general use : to us of 
the camera who prefer seeing what we are about, a simple 
and portable tent, capable of manipulating large as well as 
small plates with perfect facility, would be acceptable in 
more points than one. The cost would not exceed one 
fourth of wliat is usually charged for one of the same capa- 
bilities. 




The box A, which forms the table, is made of light deal 
wood, A an inch thick (or less), dove-tailed together at the 
angles, and is 8 feet long, 13 inches wide, and Si inches 
deep, inside measurement. The lid b should be " clamped" 
with cross pieces grooved into the ends to prevent warping, 
and bo hinged so as to open level with the top of tbc box. 
The legs C C c are of beech, tapered towards the bottom, 
and having a screw turned on the top (which any turner 
can do) ; two of them screw into blocks (also of beech J about 
1 inch thick, glued inside in the front corners of the box, 
the third into the projecting piece d, at the back, which is 
fastened at the edge and middle of the box with wooden 
thumb-screws e E, either screw being removable, so as to 
allow it to perform a quarter of a circle, and lie along the 



box when travelling. The back leg ia provided with * tnall 
staple at F, to admit the point of a wire driven into the 
bottom of one of the pieces H H, which fold together at r 
with a hinge (see Fig. 8), and when open support the lid 




(see Fig. 2). Four pieces of deal K K K (about 1 inch wide 
and J an inch thick) are hinged to the upper corners of the 
box, as shown in the engraving, so as to pan each other in 
the direction of the dotted lines on disengaging the wires 
l l at one end only, the other end being looped over sbhQ 
wire staples in the upper part of the uprights, so that tbej 
fall down and fold, one with each of the uprights. It nor 
remains to fit the covering, which consist* of one toisxDStj 
of black glazed calico, and one thickness of yellow ealko (tie 




former being outside, of course) ; it is made to St exaetlj 
over the top, back, and ends of the upper framework. Hit' 
front piece is shaped like the section of a truncated cone, the 
width of the top being the length of the box, and the bottom 
descending about 18 inches below the box, and extending 
the same beyond each side ; this piece is sewn'into the front 
and forms a sort of hood. The open space below the box 
inside the hood is supplied with a piece of the stuff used, 
nailed along the inside of the box just below the edge. He 
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whole is now to be nailed round the other throe sides of the 
box and lid on the inside with small ticks ; and on folding 
iown the upright*, the tent can be neatly doubled up to 
illow the box to be closed, the lege, can now be unscrewed 
ind laid inside, and the lid fastened by means of a strap or 
other contrivance. I forgot to mention, that the window 
m is made by cutting out a square of the black stuff, and 
inserting two thicknesses more of the yellow linen. 

JOBX C. TlVYMAX. 

llamtgatt, 65, High .Slrrct, 



PAUEH FKOJl THE KOTE-BCOTK Or A TRAVELLING 

Sib, — I beJievemykstoomuiunieiilinn concluded by stating 
that I had taken a pbotdgr.-i]ih nl a turn-tod gateway of a 
"building formerly inhabits! by Edward III. and his wife. The 
next I took whs the north side of the Kauter, a square planted 
with trees and surrounded by some large buildings; this 
gave me three or four good pictures ; and another was 
furnished by the Maiioii den BnltUer*, where the guild of 
watermen formerly held (heir meetings. It stands in the 
Quai biii flerbee. 

The belfry, which is 280 feet high, makes a good picture ; 
it was once used as a watch tower, and the tocsin bell was 
hung in it, the sounding nf which summoned the citizens 
from their houses in cases of alarm. On the top of the spire 
there is a gilt dragon which was taken from the top of the 

£"re of one of the Greek churches in Constantinople, during 
• Crusades. I was obliged to take it in two portions, but 
by approxitnatttig the edge* of die negatives as closely as 
possible, with a very tLiu film of gelatine between them, I 
am able to print positives which scarcely allow the break to 
be discerned unless carefully looked for. 

The Hotel i!e Ville vli,^ ;i Veil' gm»l | ilvtUliJ, aud SO also 

does the University, which is a modern building, with a fine 
portico ; a copy from that of the Pantheon at Rome. 

The Cathedral of St. Bavon offers much greater induce- 
ments to photographers to operate inside than outside the 
tuildiug. I do not regret the trouble I took to obtain a 
incline of iW external aspect ; but if, as is possible, I pay 
•□other visit to Belgium in the ensuing summer, I shall 
endeavour to make arrangements for taking a suries of views 
of the interior and its content.*. Toerewe numerous chapels 
in it which would give a beautiful series of stereoscopic 
jiegatives, and a fine picture might be made of the high 
altar, on which stands a slal ue of St. Bavou, and in front of 
which are four high i.']>]it taiidlestiek.s \\ Inch were once 
the property of Charles I. of England. They bear the 
English arms ; and it is supposed that they were formerly 
iu St. Paul's or Whitehall chapel, and, after that monarch 
was beheaded, were sold and sent to Belgium, though it is 
not improbable that they may have been taken there by some 
of the royalists who fled from England to Belgium at that 

Like Bruges, the ob.jeete of intcri ~t in Ghent are by no 
means confined to those I have mentioned. There is scarcely 
a street which does not contain several houses of a quaint 
style of architecture, and the wooden fronts of some of them 
are most elaborately carved. 8ome of the prettiest pictures 
1 have I took in the early morning, in the streets of the 
city, which, though far from being so crowded as they once 
were, are by no means so deserted as those of Bruges. Your 
fcadera arc no doubt familiar with the history of Ghent, and 
if they are not they will hear it all, and more, when they 
visit that town, from the idle vagabonds who infest the rail- 
way station, and hang on to you, like a limpet to a rock, the 
moment yon set foot in the street*. It is in vain that you 
say you do not require their services ; they stick to you 
wherever yon go, and often have the impudence to follow 
you into a shop if you enter it to pn.idia.--e .anything, doubtless 
with the intention of levying black mail on the shopkeeper 
afterwards, on the pretence that they have brought him a ous- 



left my luggage at the station while I went to look through 
the town, to see if there were any buililings in it worth 
stopping to take ( I have been set upon by one of these 
fellows the instant I left the station, and he has stuck 
to me throughout the entire day. I went into a barber's 
shop to perform my ablutions, and the fellow followed 
in and entered into friendly conversation with the 

rr of chins; when I left, he followed me. Threats 
police were of no avail, aud this I was not surprised 
at, for if it is difficult to find a policeman in London 
when you wont one, it seemed to me almost an im- 
possibility to find one under similar circumstances in 
Belgium. I went into an hotel to dine, and when, after 1 
had been engaged an hour in this interesting occupation, I 
looked out of the window, the first object that met my 
eye who my vampire. Kited, OH a stone opposite, and patiently 
smoking a short pipe. 1 thought. 1 would get rid of him by 
going out by another door than that by which 1 had entered, 
and had got almost to the end of the street and was congra- 
tulating myself ou being at last free, when a gruff voice close 
to my ear said — " Zir, 'das vas der house ver der Spanish 

killed sexteen mens, and ." I interrupted him to point out 

die u'5i'li*iii(v« of wa.-ling his time upon me, and suggested 
that a good many English were coming from Ostend, and 
that he might lose an opportunity of benefiting himself by 
keeping near me. All was in vniu ; I might as well have 
spoken to ii statue. If I stop] nil to look nt a house, he im- 
mediately began a tale wliieh. I thinly believe, was, in most 
cases, invented on the spot. If I went into u church, of 
couree he followed mc in there, not, as may he supposed, 
with the intention of saying Ins pmyerK, but with the double 
object of keeping mo in sight and making a little property 
out of me ; which he did, in this way : — In most of the 
churches iu Belgium, tli.it contain paintings of any note, 
these paintings are covered with a screen of green baize ; 
and to see them it is necessary, to find the official charged 
with the duty of showing them, and, as a matter of 
course, paying him a fee fur his trouble. Without 
waiting for the verger, or whatever he was, to come 
to me, my persecutor started off in search of him, and 
after the exhibition waa over 1 observed a transfer of 
sundry copper coins from the baud of the verger to that 
of the extortioner. In tbia way he followed me from nine 
o'clock in the morning until five iu the afternoon, and at 
the end of that time had the impudence to demand five franca 
for his attendance on me. As I have already said, one or 
two of these vagabonds may be made available to carry 
your apparatus, and if your lime is limited he may be really 
useful in taking you to places of interest, with the least loaa 
of time. I have generally had plenty of time at my disposal, 
and have therefore adopted a different plan, iu some casea. 
I walked about the town with a local guide book for a day, 
or two, or three, according to its size, making a note in my 
memorandum book of the views I proposed taking, and then 
hired a cab, into which 1 placed my apparatus, and drovci 
at the earliest possible moment in the morning, to the 
different places t had marked out in succession. In this 
way I did not lose a moment, and ma generally able to take 
all I wanted, both in the town and suburbs, iu oue day. 
ViATon. 



^Olographic jtaritius. 

Tire Fbench Photographic Societt. 
At the last meeting of the French Photographie Sorii.1,, Ji. 
Begtuiult, in the chair, after the routine business had been 
disponed of, M. C. Silvy presented to the society studies of 
■ohii'mI- fruiii nature ; liinni M invar rit, :i eerie- nf pie: ore* nf 
different parts of France ; M. Jamin, some copies of engrav- 
ings of large dimensions taken with a French ortlioscoptc 
object-frlass constructed in his fuctorv; M. Delahayo pre- 
sented to the society in the name of MM. Leon and Manas a 
plated copper tin- -relief, representing allegorical figures sup- 
porting the medallion nf MM riagnerrc and X tepee. 
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reducing the prepared albumen with water, and so leaving 
a smaller amount of albumen on the plate, but I think in 
general the old proportion of albumen to water gives more 
satisfactory negatives. J. Siprbotham. 

Manchester. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Preparation of Iodide of Ammonium.— Churk. Many 
methods have been from time to time recommended for the 

{reparation of this salt, but the best in our opinion is the {bl- 
owing: — prepare iodide of iron first by heating together 5 {Jarts 
of iodine and 25 parts of water, into which are gradually added 
2*5 parts of iron filings ; when the iodine has all disappeared, 
filter and add carbonate of ammonia until a precipitate no longer 
falls ; then pour the whole into a filter and wash once or twice ; 
collect all the clear filtrates together into a dish, and evaporate 
by a gentle heat till the salt crystallises out. It must be kept 
in a well stoppered bottle in perfect darkness. 

Cotton-wool Brush fob the Calotypb Process.-t- 
Paper. We believe these brushes were first suggested by Mr. 
Buckle, at all events they bear his name, being known familiarly 
as Buckle's brushes. They are made by taking a glass tube, 
from two to six inches long and half an inch iu diameter, and 
forcing a tuft of perfectly clean cotton wool into the end, so that 
sufficient remains projecting to be used as a brush. The tuft 
should fit sufficiently tight in the tube for there to be uo danger 
of its coming out in use. AVo have found a good plan to avoid 
the possibility of this happening is, to tie a piece of silk thread 
round the middle of the cotton-wool, and with that draw the 
tuft into the end of the tube. 

Glaze for Coloured Stereograms.— 4 Subscriber. The 
plan adopted by several of the most popular artists is, to have 
the slides rolled between steel cylinders after they are coloured. 
This gives them a gloss without iu the least injuring the colours. 

Substitute for Ground Glass.— & S, B. A correspon- 
dent has informed us that the most simple substitute for ground 
glass is thin starch paste poured over plain glass, and then al- 
lowed to drain and dry spontaneously. 

Preparation of Pboto-Xitratb of Iron. — Positive 
Pkotogram. — Dilute 9 parts of strong nitrio acid with SO 
parts of water, and when cold, add to this, in a flask, 8 parts of 
pure iron wire. Place in cold water, and allow it to stand all 
night, agitating uow and thou. When required for use, add 
one-third of a drachm of glacial acetic acid to every ounce of 
solution. This will keep for many months in a well-stoppered 
bottle, and will be found an excellent developer for positives. 
Another very good formula is the following : — Dissolve 1,600 
grains of nitrate of baryta in 45 ounces of cold water, and 
2,000 grains of crystallised sulphate of iron in 15 ounces of cold 
water. Mix three parts of the former solution with one part 
of the latter, filter or decant from the sulphate of baryta,, and 
add half a drachm of glacial acetic acid to every ounce of the 
solution. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

GST Some complaints having been made by oar subscriber* as to the non- 
receipt of the " Photographic News," the publishers beg respectfully to 
notify that every core is taken on their part to insure punctual and correct 
dispatch. All complaints should, therefore, be made to the Post Office 
authorities. 

We must beg our correspondents not to send glass plates through the post, 
except they are securely protected against breakage, 

Harry Bellini.— Will our correspondent oblige us with an address where we 
could communicate with him. We shall be very happy to receive the 
particulars and papers referred to. 

F. H., Newcastle-on-Tyne.— We arc engaged In organising a plan, by which 
what you propose can be very satisfactorily accomplished. In the mean- 
time, *we would suggest the advisability of your inserting a short 
advertisement in our pages. 

A Hard Working and Practical Amateur.— Received with thanks. 

S. S. B. — The best plan for you to adopt to obtain nitrate of stiver from the 
powder and solution which you have at present, will be to add excess of 
carbonate of soda, cvajwratc to dryness and mix with fonr times Its weight 
of dry carbonate of soda. Then fuse in a crucible as recommended in our 
last number, and you will obtain a button of metallic silver. Your 
suggestion is a very good one, and wc will at once proceed to carry it out ; 
we hope to be able to commence In our next number. 

O. L. G.— If you will forward to us a specimen of tlie crystal you obtained, 
we shall be able to tell you what it is. We should also like to see the kind 
of effect you say it produces on gloss jKwitlves 

H. W.— 1. Yes. 2 and 3. We regret we cannot answer 

Latent.— 1. Collodion of a dark colour is generally less sensitive than when 
it is paler. The colour is due to iodine ; which can be removed by adding a 
few grains of metallic cadmium. 9. What developing solution do yon refer 



to? 3. If kept in a wll corked or stoppered bottle, spirits of wine will retain 
its strength for any length of thue. 4. Amber varnish will do for both 
positives and negatives. f>. There mutt have been some imparity In the 
gutta percha vessel in which you placed your bath ; probably hyposulphite 
of soda, or developing solution. 6. Boak it for some hours in a strong- 
solution of cyanide of potassium, and then rinse in dilute nitric add. 7. 
Your ground-glass U too coarse. Procure some prepared especially for 
focussing, under the name of grey glass. 

K. X.— 1. Of course the upper tab must be pushed sideways; so as to allow 
the tap to be over the lower one. 2. Yes. 3. At any chemist's. 

T. W. Howard.— We have a letter for this gentleman ; where shall It be sent V 

F. W. T.— Wc cannot give you a fuller account of the formulas, Ac, required 
in the negative collodion process, than will be found in our " Catechism." 
We are much obliged for the information contained in your letter. 

A. V. T. - l T sc a 100-graln solution of nitrate of silver for exciting the paper 
by; and keep longer in the gold bath. 

J. (fREENHALOii.— The cotton yon enclosed U the right kind to be used in 
making pyroxyline. 

W. H. W. — Your letter has been forwarded to Mr. Woodward. 

J. M.— Wc have forwarded to your address a note; which will give yon tin 1 
desired information. 

R. M. S.— 1 and 2. We can only answer by referring you to our beck number*. 
3. The formula you ask about Is given at p. 12. 4. We cannot at pi man 
answer, 5. The diameters ore somewhere about If, 2J, and 8f -inches; but 
they vary with different makers. 

Piiotooram.— We will Inquire; and answer our correspondent In oar next 
number. 

Theta.— It requires a bright summer's sun to carry out the experiments which 
we contemplate performing with the new metal junonlnm. We do not know 
where the error lies in your toning process. Will not the gold solution 
darken it if kept in longer? The quasi Editorial article addressed to that 
unfortunate young photographer is all nonsense. Acetic acid In the bath is 
a great improvement; and helps very materially to keep the whites clean. 
Yon cannot do better than persevere In the formula* given at p. 84. 

W. R. R.— We do not think you will meet with as much success) with the 
" paper-glass " as with gelatine paper. We will give the other information 
required shortly. 

Annie. — Fine thin paper, such as is prepared for photographic purposes, will 
answer best. Black japan can be obtained of a varnish maker or coach 
builder. We are happy to think we have earned each golden opinions from 
you. 

Pharo.— We arc not aware that reticulation of the film is owing to the silver 
bath not being strong enough. Water in the collodion is the meet nenal censes. 

A Sufferer — The poisonous properties of commercial cyanide of strtserifi 
are not by any meaus dangerous if ordinary care be taken. 

C. C.-A good landscape lens will not cause buildings to appear to fall 
forwards If you take care to keep the camera perfectly horizontal. If yea 
send an address, wo will communicate with yon on the other matters. 

F. C. I).— 1. Plain paper only should be floated on the albumen solution. 2. 
About half an hour. 3. The pictures you allude to were taken by employing 
a perfectly black background behind the sitter, and then backing op with 
chocolate-coloured paper. 

Bromukll.— 1. Good portraits cannot be taken in a room lighted with only 
one window In the way you name. A sky-light will be a better •aiih^i 
than another window. 2. The tune of exposure will depend so much upon 
the quality of the lens and collodion, that nothing but experience wiU enable 
you to judge ; yon can, however, try Ave minutes to commence with. 

Us Elxyk,- A little more or lees than the specified quantity of protoeulphate 
of iron iu the developing solution will not be of any material consequence 
in the result Nitrate of Iron is used by some photographers ; we hart given 
the method of preparing it. Glacial acetic add is to ret rain the too 
energetic action of the developer. More Is required in summer than In 
winter. Your other queries we cannot at present answer. 

R. Wilson.— A wooden frame can easily be contrived, against which prepared 
plates can rest against the wall to dry. When dry, they should be stored 
away in tin boxes. We hope to be able to give information on the ether 
point by our next number. 

Cheshire Johk.— You had better procure a half-plate portrait lens, and a 
single stereoscopic lens. 

T. Bolliks.— We hope to be able to give you the deaired information in our 
next number. 

J. A.— 1. Except in very open and well ventilated placet, all stoves in which j 
gas Is used for heating purposes should be supplied with a flue to carry - 
away the noxious products of combustion. 9. The collodlo-albomen pro- - 
cess. In our opinion, is superior to FotberguTs. 

G. 8. — The prints look as If the sensitive paper had been kept too long 
being used. They have not remained long enough in the goM bath. 

It. T. B. - 1 . Protosulphate of Iron. 2. Not so good as some we have published. 
3. Soak It for some days In strong solution of cyanide of potassium; 
then, after rinsing, for a few hours in dilute nitric acid. 4, ft, 6. Very littl 
Is known about the peculiar properties and requirements of add or alkalia 
collodions; we are, however, inclined to answer these questions in 
affirmative. 7. Consult previous numbers. 8. Wash it well with diluta 
sulphuric acid, and then with pare water, and the silver win be pure enough- 

A. Novice.— 1. In an early number. 3. In front of the lepa. 

Agate.— Well washed in cold water. 

Communications declined with thanks:— F. R. 8.— A Dabbler.— James F. — 
Thomas.— N. O. B.— Stereogram. 

The inJpnnailon required by the following correspondents is either such 
wc are unable to give, or it has appeared In recent numbers of 
"Photoorafhic N»ws:"— January.— W. A. I*— O. M.— Lettei 
J. a— Taper. -An Longa.— Aplanetic.— A Subscriber frofp the FiraV- 
Blotting Paper.— W. W. W.— S. fc. A.— Q. 

Iw Type:— H. F.-H. 1).— H. C— A. D.-3L— M. D.— A. E.-M. C- 
I/)ndon Firm.— W.— An Amateur— 8. T.— T. H. C H. D. 
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PAPER versus COLLODION. 

BY M. VERNIER, JUK. 

Sixes the discovery of collodion, the paper processes have 
almost gone out of practice, and that for good reasons. 
Collodion acts more quickly, and gives clearer pictures: 
nevertheless, if two positive proofe dc taken of the same 
landscape, the one obtained by means of collodion, the other 
on negative paper, it will be remarked that the one taken 
on paper is richer, softer, more atrial, and deeper, in short, 
more artistic than the other. This difference of results 
induced me to make fresh trials with paper, with the object 
of obtaining the sharpness and rapidity of collodion. 

The method I am about to submit to the consideration of 
jour readers will, I hope, have the result of restoring the 
negative paper to the position it originally held among 
photographic processes. As the basis of my experiments, I 
selected gelatine as used by one of the ablest of photogra- 
phers, M. Baldus ; this substance does not alter the silver 
oath, but allows it to retain all its limpidity. Following his 
method, I obtained more sharpness by sizing the paper before 
iodising, and greater rapidity by immersing it in an ethereo- 
aleohofic iodide bath before submitting it to the silver bath ; 
"beside these two operations, which are over and above M. 
JJaldns's process, I develop the picture with sulphate of iron, 
'which, as is generally known, is the quickest developer. 
"The method I employ may be briefly described as follows : — 
I choo&e a paper,' the substance of which is very equal, 
atnd mark one of its sides with a pencil ; I then float it for 
at minute or two on the following substance — rain water, 
1000 parts, gelatine, 15 parts; alter which, I take it out, 
«mnd dry it by suspension. I prepare a considerable number 
of sheets in this way ; and when they are dry, I collect 
-them, and put them in a blotting book, which I then put 
under the press until the following day. 

Iodising. — If the gelatinous substance, which served for 
the sizing of the papers, is still sufficiently attenuated, I add 
to every hundred parts of liquid — iodide of potassium, 
3 parts, bromide of potassium, 06 parts; I dissolve 
with the aid of heat, and strain the whole through a 
cloth, and then pour it into a dish, which is kept warm by 
being placed over a stove. I then treat my papers with this 
solution in the same manner as on the preceding evening, 
taking care that no bubbles of air form beneath them, and 
I also place them on the solution with the marked side 
downwards ; after drying, put them away in a box in a 
dry place. This double preparation gives great clearness 
and delicacy to the proofs ; renders the paper unalterable ; 
preserves its whiteness ; and prevents it from ever becoming 
spotted — the reason of which is easily understood, the 
iodine not being in contact with the body of the paper, 
which often contains various kinds of substances capable of 
neutralising it in places, and producing, after the develop- 
ment of the picture, a greater or less number of little spots, 
which disfigure the picture in an irreparable manner. The 
preliminary sizing is therefore of incontestable utility. 

Sensitising and exposure. — To use this paper, I take it by 
an angle, by means of a small iron hook coated with gum- 
lac dissolved in alcohol, and immerse it in a bath, composed 
as follows :— Ether, 25 p part; ordinary rectified alcohol, 
75 parts; iodide of potassium, 0.5 parts; the paper 
imbibes it instantaneously. If I want it for dry purposes, I 
remove it, and suspend it until dry ; in the contrary case, I 
lay it at once, face downwards, on the silver bath used for 



collodion negatives ; after a contact of two or three minutes, 
according to the temperature, I remove it, and place it imme- 
diately in the negative frame for exposure. The time of 
exposure is very nearly the same as for collodion ; neverthe- 
less, I must observe, that a silver bath, strengthened with 
acetic acid, renders the paper more sensitive. In all other 
processes this acid retards the luminous impression, while the 
very contrary results in this case ; the acid opens the pores 
of the gelatine, swells it, and, consequently, renders it more 
permeable to the chemical action of the light. 

Development of the picture. — When the exposure has been 
sufficiently long, I plunge the paper in water mixed 
with alcohol ; I then extend it on the solution of sulphate 
of iron, as used for developing collodion. The image 
speedily appears in all its details; if it is wanting in 
vigour from insufficient exposure, I allow the paper to drip ; 
spread it on a glass plate, and pour on it, commencing 
at one of the angles, a weak solution of nitrate of silver, 
and then pass it a second time on the sulphate of iron. 
This simple method of strengthening it, suffices to give the 
negative all the intensity desired. 

It will be seen that, when one has a plentiful supply of 
iodised papers, the manipulations are very simple, requiring 
but little time, and no complication of new baths ; bat the 
especial advantage that this oath presents is, the facility with 
which one obtains very good proofs by the dry method. To 
return to what I said above relative to the paper, which I 
dried by suspension on taking it from the etbereo-alcoholie 
iodide bath. This desiccation of the paper is not absolutely 
essential for the dry process. I point it out, because I find 
it gives greater facility in working. I generally prepare 
eight or ten sheets ; when I am doing the last, the first, well 
drained, is ready for placing on the silver bath. After the 
two washings, which must follow the sensitising of the 
papers, the other operations are the same as in the wet 
process. 

I one day exposed two papers in succession, on each of 
which I took the same picture, one I treated with sulphate of 
iron, the other with gallic acid; the former developed 
rapidly, and gave me, as usual, a good negative; the latter, 
submitted to the reducing bath of gallic acid, after half an 
hour's immersion gave no sign of a picture. Being convinced 
that the paper had been acted upon, the exposure having 
been the same as in the other case, I strengthened the bath 
with some drops of nitrate of silver, and waited an hour to 
see the result, but still no picture. Finally, vexed at finding 
it would not come out, 1 took a bottle containing an old 
nitrate of silver bath, which I had used formerly in different 
experiments ; it contained ether, alcohol, iodides, acids, and 
a little sulphate of iron. I decanted the clear part of the 
liquid, and poured a considerable quantity of it in the gallic 
acid solution. I then went on with some other work, and 
left the proof to itself. An hour afterwards, on going into 
my laboratory, I was greatly surprised to see the picture per- 
fectly developed ; but what astonished me most was the tact, 
that the reducing bath had undergone no alteration. What 
was the substance in the old bath which preserved the gallie 
acid in good condition ? 

There is another question to which I will attempt to give 
an answer: — Why is collodion more rapid than all other 
films used in photography ? Does this rapidity arise from 
the pyroxyline employed in its composition, or is it due simply 
to the two substances in which it is dissolved ? 

Without pretending to give a positive opinion on this sub- 
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ject, I believe it must be attributed to the ether and the 
alcohol combined. In fact, I have just shown that these 
liquids, by imbuing the paper instantaneously, facilitate the 
combination of photocell it products, and, consequently, open 
a more free access to the chemical 



id, consequently, c 
m of the light. 



THE MOLECULAR ACTION OF CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES.' 

BY DR. A. WELUSK. 

The fixation of the mercurial vapours in the daguerreotype 
process which has excited so much interest, and for which so 
many theories have been adranceTl, is but another example of 
the force which causes the deposition of solid and gaseous' 
particles from a liquid, and which produces so many other 
effects. In this case the chemical rays of light act in the same 
wanner as meehani. m! action and caloric in causing a certain 
molecular disturbance. By the discoveries of Mbser it is 
shown that these rays possess the power of acting upon 
almost any body, in such a manner as to render it capable 
of fixing the particles of various vapours. Thus simple 
minerals, glass, Beg., may be made to fix the mercurial 
vapour. Itappears, however, that silver, gold, copper, &c., 
which form amalgams, or, in other words, are capable of 
being wetted by mercury, possess this property in a greater 
degree' than any oilier bodies which are capable of being 
wetted by it, in the same way as we have seen that glass 
has the greatest power to fix the vapour of water. Admit- 
ting the truth of this theory of the daguerreotype process, 
wo are naturally led to inquire whether thy same agent may 
not likewise cause the fixation of particles in a state of solu- 
tion or of vapour, in the same manner as by simple mecha- 
nical action. After several imsa.tisiacloi'y attempts I finally 
succeeded in clearly proving this fact. The solution which 
ahows the influence of light the most evidently is that of the 
neutral chloride of gold. A few grains of this salt dissolved 
in an ounce of water, when exposed to the light, deposit 
minute crystals of a metallic appearance on thai side of the 
glass nearest the light. The action of light in causing the 
deposition of gaseous vapours may bo shown by placing some 
iodine in a bottle closed with a glass stopper. After being 
exposed in the sunshine for several hours minute black 
crystals will appear on the side merest the light, which will 
change their position according to the side of the glass 
exposed. Another substance which slums the action still 
better is camphor ; a piece of which, merely covered with a 
glass shade, will give rise to a crystalline deposit after an 
tour or two of exposure to light, which presents the 



these crystals become very abundant, und very bcautii 

have applied this property to the construction of an instru- 
ment for measuring the chemical rays of light. An the 
details would be foreign to our present subject, I will defer 
them to another occasion, and confine myself now to prove 
that these phenomena arc independent of the deposits 
caused by radiation, 

1st. The crystals are formed on the side exposed to the 
action of direct or diffused light. 

and. They are not formed during the night, when the 
radiation of the earth is sutlieicnt to cause the deposition of 

3rd. Green glass, which retards photographic action, like- 
wise impedes this deposit. 

In an experiment which is now going on, a bottle of pale 
green common glass is exposed to the north, while another 
of white glass is placed in a southern aspect. The firet 
became covered with minute crystals, in bum averaging about 
■ millimetre, which have remained stationary about a week ; 
the second is covered with arborescent mi i.iti cations, which 
are daily increasing. Several familiar, but hitherto unex- 

Rlained phenomena, may, in my opinion, be easily accounted 
>r by these molecular actions. The formation of hail I 
* ConliDDPd from puje 198. 



consider to be an instance of an action precisely similar tu 
that which causes the deposition of the solids of caseous anil 
liquid particles. If we admit the influence of this force on 
the globular vapours of water, it is not at all improbable 
that certain conditions may arise in nature when thesf 
vapours may be much inure liable to this influence than wi) 
find them in our imperfect experiments. We have seen that 
a solution of sulphate of soda or water in a pure state may 
be brought by the abstraction of caloric to such a condition 
of unstable equilibrium, that the slightest pertiirba.ting cause 
will immediately reduce it to a solid form. If we admit 
that the globules which form the clouds are capable of being 
placed in a similar condition, we have sufficient data tu 
explain all the phenomena that occur in the production of 
had. Any nucleus formed within a cloud of this state would 
create around it a deposition of all the neighbouring 
particles, ano) the sue of the hail-stones would be dependent 
upon the thickness of the cloud they had to traverse. In th* 
storm of Ordenburgh, in 1825, mentioned by Dr. Everannn, 
pyrites were found in the cent re, and had acted like a nucleus 
round which the crystallisation had taken place. Where the 
centre is not formed by • foreign body of this sort, it has 
frequently been mentioned that it consisted of an opaqui! 
nucleus of a Bpongy nature, like congealed snow, which loay 
be easily accounted for. The succession of concentric 
layers would he caused by the passage of the particle) 
through strata of liquid globules not all at the same tempera- 
ture, and the radiated structure indicates a gradual increase 
of crystalline action proceeding from the centre. The tem- 
perature of the hail-stones, which has generally been found 
below the freezing point, is a further corroboration of this 

on of bu 
another instance of molecular ai 
is well known that after the cream has been agitated fur a 
certain length of time the globules suddenly coalesce, and by 
their union butter is produced. The sudden appearance of 
this product is the more remarkable, as it takes place at 
different tenrjieratures, although more quickly at some than 
others, and not gradually, as might have been expected, 
which precludes the idea of its being owing to any caloric 
developed by friction. The most minute observations have 
been unable to show any material alteration in the appear- 
ance of the fatty globules at the moment before the butter is 
formed. Little doubt can be entertained of its being caused 
by some molecular action, engendered in the globules by 
the continued agitation they have undergone. Some of the 
most permanent gases likewise exhibit phenomena closely 
allied to the above, by their action on platinum and other 
metals. According to Pulong and Tlu-nard, platinum foil 
newly beaten has the property of acting at the common 
temperature on a mixture of hydrogen aud oxygen, but 
after a few minutes' exposure to the air it entirely loses that 
power, which may, however, be restored to it in a stronger 
degree than before by heating it in a covered crucible. If it 
be kept in a covered vessel, so as to exclude the air, it will 

retain the power n it I t di -create for d tu -and- twenty hours. 

Platinum filings, made with an ordinary si/ed tile, have li ■ 
same property immediately after their formation, which 
they retain for above an hour. It has also been observed 
that a hollow ball of platinum has the power of condensing 
aud absorbing different gases, which are generally disen- 
gaged at a temp.'ianuv below the boiling ]H>iot (Pouillvt, 
ik Physique, % 131). The action of the gases on 
platinum in all the above cases greatly resembles that of 
carbonic acid on glass, except that not merely simple lines, 
but the whole surface of the metal exerts its influence, and 
that the gases themselves are invisible. 



NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 
In the notice of the meeting of the French Photographic 
Society in vol. i. p. 250, we stated that an apparatus for 
the preservation of sensitised paper had been designed by 
MM. Davanne and Girard, and manufactured by M. Marion ; 
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we at the same time mentioned that M. Frank de Villecholles 
had asked a question relative to a similar box invented by 
M. Cognacq. The latter gentleman has addressed the 
following letter to a foreign contemporary, on the subject : — 
u I read in the bulletin of the French Photographic Society 
that M. Marion had presented an apparatus for preserving 
positive papers. I have likewise read the article of MM. 
Davanne and Girard, in which I observe that they advise 
the use of chloride of calcium as a proper substance for 
preserving nitrated paper. 

" Without disparagement to MM. Marion, Davanne, and 
Girard, it was I who first discovered the properties of 
chloride of calcium as a preservative substance. In the 
month of May last I had the honour of addressing you a 
letter n (the letter was not received), " in which I informed 
yon that I had discovered a means of preserving nitrated 
paper; it is true that at that time I did not consider it 
advisable to indicate the use of chloride of calcium, but it is 
very easy to ascertain now, that the various apparatus sold 
to MM. Aguado, CoUard, De Vuillefroy, Gabriel de Kumine 
(Rumine?\ and others, do not contain anything beside 
chloride of calcium. 

" I hope you will receive this protest, which will be the 
last. It is sufficient for me to have proved, in a decisive 
manner, that the priority of this discovery cannot be 
contested with me. — Agr^ez, &c., H. Cognacq." 

[In support of this letter, Messrs. L. and Ii. Wulif ad- 
dressed a letter to the Editor of the Revue Photographique, 
in which they stated that a description of the apparatus was 
published in his paper and in other journals in June of last 
year ; and that they had delivered several of these boxes to 
men of mark among photographers. They state further, 
that last October M. Marion sent to them for one of these 
boxes for a M. Dol, of Cagliari, and the box was accordingly 
sent to him, together with a bottle containing the chloride 
of calcium. This box and bottle were returned to them a 
few days later by M. Marion, with an intimation that he 
was not quite satisfied with the apparatus, and begged them 
to forward it direct to M. Dol. 

They add to their letter certificates from well-known pho- 
tographers, stating that they had purchased similar appa- 
ratus of them some months back. 

The Revue winds up the publication of the letters by 
stating that Messrs. Davanne and Girard have discovered 
the properties of chloride of calcium too late. We shall no 
doubt nave an early opportunity of forming an opinion on 
the subject in dispute; meanwhile wc may state that we 
have been shown one of the cases manufactured by M. 
Clarion, though, of course, wc have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of testing its merits ; but judging from appearance, 
We see no reason to doubt that it will answer thf purpose 
for which it is constructed. As to the degree in which it 
may resemble the apparatus of M. Cognacq we are not in a 
position to speak, inasmuch as we have not yet seen the 
latter. — Ed.] 



H. NIEPCE ON THE PRESERVATION OF LIGHT. 

The following are the directions given by M. Niepce de St. 
Victor for obtaining photographs by means of light stored up 
in tubes. — Cosmos. 

" Use paper prepared with ammoniacal chloride of silver, 
as it is more sensitive than that prepared with chloride of 
silver alone. 

" At the moment of opening the tube, a little water must 
be inserted inside in such a way as to well moisten the paste- 
board, and any water not immediately absorbed must be 
allowed to run out ; and the tube again closed, and heated 
over a spirit lamp until it has reached a temperature too 
high to be borne by the naked hand (about 150 degrees), 
then opened directly, and applied upon the thin paper bear- 
ing the engraving, which serves as a negative, and the 
results will be the reproduction of the engraving on the sen- 
sitive paper beneath. 



" The pasteboard ought to be strongly impregnated with 
tartaric acid, and insolated for four or five hours in the 
month of July. Pasteboard impregnated with nitrate of 
uranium does not require to be insolated above an hour ; but 
it loses the acidity communicated by the light much more 
rapidly." 

M. Plumier has informed us that the best sensitising 
liquid for preparing the paper for these experiments is com- 
posed as follows : — Dissolve 12 parts of nitrate of silver in 
100 parts of distilled water, then add ammonia drop by drop, 
and at the same time shake the solution until it is dissolved. 
The solution is at first brown, but eventually becomes per- 
fectly limpid : it is advisable to boil it for some minutes to 
restore it to a neutral state. 



COMMUNICATION FROM THE FRENCH 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

We have received a communication from M. Martin 
Laulerie, the Secretary of the French Photographic Society, 
written, apparently, under the impression that we have not 
informed our readers that it is the intention of the French 
Society to hold an exhibition in the ensuing month. We 
need scarcely remind our readers that we announced the fact 
some weeks since, and that we have subsequently given all 
particulars published respecting it, including the rules 
intended to regulate the exhibition. Rule 2 has been since 
modified, as will be seen on reading the annexed translation 
of a letter, which appears to be an appeal to photographers 
individually. We may add that we sincerely hope the appeal 
may be successful in inducing a good number of English 
photographers to sustain our national credit. 

" Sir, — I have the honour to remind you that the third 
public Exhibition of the French Photographic Society takes 

flace, this year, from the 1st April to the 15th June, at the 
alace of Industry, in a place specially set apart for it, and 
concurrently with the exhibition of paintings. The com- 
mittee invite all photographers, whether native or foreign, 
to send photographs, in order to give this Exhibition the 
importance and interest of a really universal Exhibition, 
which will allow of a correct estimate being formed of the 
progress of the art in different countries. 

" Although the regulations of the Exhibition have been 
already published in the monthly bulletin of the Society, the 
committee consider it advisable to remind you, personally, 
that objects intended for exhibition must be forwarded to the 
Secretary, M. Martin Laulerie, 11, rue Drouot, Paris, between 
the 1st and 15th March next.* As the jury, appointed to 
examine the works sent, meet on the 20th March, the com- 
mittee have been obliged to fix the date of the 15th March* 
as being the latest for receiving proofs. 

" If, sir, it be your intention to take part in this Exhibition, 
I beg you, in the name of the committee, to let me know as 
soon as possible, without waiting until you dispatch your 
parcel. — 1 have the honour, &c. 

"Martin Laulerie." 



DISCOLOURING OF THE SILVER BATH. 

BY H. FRANCIS. 

Discolouring of the silver bath in which albumenised 
paper has been prepared, is a constant complaint among 
photographers. Kaolin is generally recommended, and 
answers very well ; but is not readily to be got even in 
London. We have had in use for some years, common 
pipe clay, which answers as well as kaolin, is much cheaper, 
and can be got in any part of the world. After we hare 
prepared as much paper as required, we return the silver 
solution into a large bottle, which has about a pound of pipe * 
clay in it, shake it well, and leave it to settle for the next 
day's use, when it will be found quite ookurieak Wt 
would also recommend those who are 

• A delay of twelve days Is accorded to f< 
notice of their intention to exhibit prtnom to tht 
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doctoring up a spoilt negative bath, to at oneo make ■ new 
one, and throw the spoilt one into the paper bath with the 
pipe clay, aa we find it answers for paper as well aa a new 
bath, of course adding a little silver to make up the differ- 
ence between the strength of the two baths. 



(Criticnl |tofi"s. 

Stenographic Hreu of Chatncorta. By Jin. PocLTOU. 
The idea of putting Chatiwortb into the stereoscope is an ex- 
ceedingly happy one, and ■ im-iik-iiii^ tin- j-or^wjus magnificence 
of tho grounds and the beauties of this " Palace of the Peak," 
wo think it ought to be done in the best manner. Wo happen 
to know that in tiie summer of 3 fii>7 the duke contemplated 
thus illustrating his palace for the purpose of private distri- 
bution, and had In- lived ■ i ■ j dun I >l lit' would have uarriedout his 
idea, but death removed him ere he could accomplish the task 
of placing in the most unique of "11 modern instruments that 
most princely of all mansions, the Palace of the Peak, to which 
liia own good taste and kinglymngmficen.ee contributed so much 
in making it what it is. Chatsworth may be considered as the 
finest of all the seats of (lie English nobility, and in looking at 
the views which Mr. Pulton lias executed, we con form a pretty 
good idea of the extent and beauty of this place. As wo look at 
slide after slide we are forcibly struck iviih '.be similarity which 
exists between many of the views and the Fairy Garden and 
Palace at Sydenham. In both we see the traces of the master 
hand who designed them. The view of the " Portland Walk'' 
in the Ornamental Gardens oould easily be passed off aa the 
entrance to the Crystal Palace. As to the generality of these 
slides, we arc sorry m- cannot i m I ■ ■isi : the opinion expressed by 
the publisher that, "all who have seen these ahdes (wluch 
delineate scenes in this nm-t k'nulifnl uf Hi inland's seats) have 
pronounced them to be of a very high order." We heartily 
concur in our approval of the expression that Chatsworth " is 
the most beautiful of England's si-uts -." I nit that the slides are of 
a high order we cannot allow. In the selection before 
us there are few " scent-;" they mostly comprise floral and botanic 

studios, without the ne'-c.-sary iu-compnni nl of colour; and 

any one who would purchase this serii s in the hope of securing 
happy recollections of pleasant scenes would be sadly disap- 
pointed, because they chiefly consist of views of the most 
uninteresting kind. They arc bad as photographs, and aa 
artistic selections much worse. 

Practical P&otograpig on Qtan ami Paper. J Manual con 
laininy Simple Direitii/m fur the J'rudvciioa of Porirails 
lletM, -ye. $e. By CfliiLEa A, Lomo. 
If the law of supply and demand be applicable to the pro- 
duction of elementary ph'ilu^raphie treatises,— and we see n< 
reason to doubt it — then, indeed, must the demand for photo- 
graphic works be i. r real, as the i-npply keeps up, and every few 
weeks we have to notice a new face in the field. 

Of the work before u.- we are somewhat at a loss to say much. 
It is termed a manual of "practical photography," and 
U such we do not exactly see in what hands it 
useful. The hints which it C'tilnins are by no r, 
any one who is himself a " practical photographer,"— therefore 
it can be of no jujssible use to any one who has a knowledge of 
the manipulation of the positive inul negative processes; while 
to the amateur it is sou-eel y adapted, as there Li too profu 
inlerspcr-iori of terhnicalities. 

Moreover, although this is announced as the "fourth 
edition," there does not seem to be that amount of 
sequence of thought which is so requisite in a work which 
simplifies any art. It is evidently the production of one wl 
has a good knouiedu-e of photography, ami all the requisites 

Goduce a good picture : but ho has not the power to express 
s meaning in lan-u 'u r i; adapted to the miudof the beginner i- 
the art of photography. For it must he Ijunicui mind that not 
few who follow the art of photography, are at the outset quite 
ignorant of the very simplest elements of chemical knowledge 
Therefore, a work ulmli is inu-mled to teach such beginn 
should boas free as possible from the technicalities to which 
have alluded, it cimlams some hint>. however, that will beof 



Wessons oit ©nlouring ^(ptogritgjjB. 

KELATIOXB AJSD HAHMONY OP COLOUR — (continual). 

We have been speaking hitherto of the more striking and 
.pparent sources of harmony arising out of judicious con- 
rust. Harmony in colouring may, however, arise from 
arious sources, and next to that of contrast the harmony of 
rualutjij is, perhaps, the most important, com i rising as it 
does an infinity of varied and it-fined lientities, " too subtle 
to be defined, too intricate to be e.'itUy understood, and often 
too exquisite to be felt by the untutored eye." The har- 
monies of contrast are inoat generally produced by the jaita- 
positiun of the primary and secondary colours, and those 
chietly used in some approximation to their full hues, Ths 
harmonies of analogy arise from the judicious arrangement 
of the varied tints and shades of any single colour ; from the 
arrangement of full hues after their natural gradation at 
seen in the solar spectrum ; or from happy arrangement and 
gradation of tertiary and semi -neutral colours. To the 
production of good results in this respect, good taste, careful 
observation, and a cultivated eye are absolutely essentia) ; 
for in proportion as the effects are 'hi irate, the mode of pro- 
ducing them is less obvious. Of this class of beauties it has 
been well observed by Field in his " Chromatography," thai 
" they are at once less definite and leas generally evident, 
but more delightful - more frequent in nature, but rarer in 
common art ;" headds that they at the same time " give s 
boundless license for the display of the most captivating 
harmonies of colour, and the most chaste and delicate ex- 
pressions." On this subject it is evident no definite rules 
can be given ; we have said sufficient to be suggestive of iut 
importance, and to commend it to the careful study of the 

Somewhat allied to the last source of harmony is that 
arising out of the prevalence of any given tone throughout 
a picture, producing an effect analogous to throwing upon 
it a coloured light or viewing it through a tinted glass. 
This effect does not, indeed, come strictly within the true 
meaning of harmony, although the principles and practice 
of many good painters, confounding tone with luuroony, 
have at times substituted the one for the other. It has the 
effect, however, occasionally of reconciling in some degree 
discordant arrangements of colour. Where the picture is 
intended to appear suffused by a coloured light, or in other 
words, where a certain tone is intended to prevail, care must 
be used that every colour in its own degree shall be properly 
modified. For instance, if a warm tone is intended to 
characterise the picture, the reds v. ill approximate to scarlet, 
the scarlets to orange, and the yellows to orange; the greens 
will lose some amount of their blue ami acquire yellow, the 
purples irill incline to red, and the blues approximate to a 
warm grey. Thus all the colours containing red and yellow 
become heightened by tin- prevalence of orange, which at 
the same time somewhat neutralises the blues and colours of 
which blue is a prevailing component. As whatever may be 
the inherent colours in the model, the [muter is always 
master of the tout! which shall prevail, he may often avail 
himself of this fact to produce pleasing ..-tieets, or to neutra- 
lise the influence of any mass of un harmonious colour which 
of necessity belongs to the picture. 

The harmonies of contrast arc always the most striking 
and attractive, those of nnalogy the most subdued ana 
delicate. In portraiture, theretbrc, where it is desired to 
give the utmost importance and prominence to the face, the 
latter class of harmonies should prevail in tho accessories. 
The dominant colours of tho complexion being ascertained 
and reproduced, all accessory effects, whether in draperies or 
background, should be chosen to give value and prominence 
to the face by contrast, the harmonies of analogy only pre- 
vailing so far as these accessory colours themselves are 
concerned. If, on the other hand, from any inherent defector 
deformity in the model, it is desirable not to give too much 
prominence to the face, the attention may be drawn from it 
by the employment of the hnrmonies of contrast in the 
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colouring of the accessories. The best effect will, however, 
be produced by the judicious combination of both kinds of 
harmony, taking care, in the introduction of accessories for 
the sake of colour, that they are not incongruous with the 
character of the picture, and that they are so distributed as 
to produce a general symmetry and to avoid the spottiness 
of effect which will easily arise from bad arrangement of 
minor matters. 

The photographer who wishes to excel in the colouring of 
his productions will do well, whilst acquainting himself with 
the principles on which harmony depends, to avail liimself 
of every opportunity of studying the works of great painters, 
and critically ascertaining to what extent and how these 
principles are carried out. This will be found a valuable 
method of fixing them in his mind. At the same time let 
him endeavour to examine and analyse the colours of nature, 
which imitative art can, at best, but endeavour to re* 
produce. In speaking of portrait painting, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says, " avoid the chalk, the brickdust, and the 
charcoal, and think on a pearl and a ripe peach." It would 
have been better, with all due deference to so great an 
authority, if he had said " think of the natural hue of the 
human face." 

(To be continued,) 



- -♦ — 

CHEMICAL MANIPULATIONS — (continued). 

Reduction (continued). — We now proceed to the second 
process by reduction of the chloride of silver. All liquids con- 
taining silver, but which have no mixture of cyanide of potas- 
sium or hyposulphite of soda, may be collected together in a 
Teasel, and hydrochloric acid, or a solution of common salt, 
added; precipitation will immediately commence, and a 
heavy white precipitate will be thrown down : the hydro- 
chloric acid, or solution of salt, whichever is employed, must 
be added in excess. When the precipitation has ceased, the 
liquid should be left to settle closely at the bottom of the 
vessel ; after which, the clear liquid should be drained off, 
and the precipitate washed, either on the filter or by decanta- 
tion, and reduced to a metallic state by one of the following 
processes: — 

1. By means of zinc and sulphuric acid^ as follows: — Pour 
on the wet chloride at least double its volume of water, 
containing about ^th of sulphuric acid ; then put in it a 
piece of thick zinc plate, and leave it there for about twenty- 
four hours ; the chloride of silver is reduced, and chloride 
and sulphate of zinc is formed, and metallic silver, which 
will be found in the form of a white powder. This powder 
is pure silver, and sliould be washed and filtered, and then 
dried. 

2. By means of potass and sugar. — The chloride of silver 
to be reduced is placed in a flask or a capsule, and about 
double its volume of dilute solution of caustic potash (1 part 
of potash to 9 of water), in which a little sugar has been 
dissolved, is added, and heat applied until the liquid is 
brought to a state of gentle ebullition. When the blackish 
powder, which results from this treatment, after being 
washed in several waters, is entirely soluble in nitric acid, 
the reaction may be considered at an end. This powder is 
likewise pure silver. 

This latter process does not allow of the gold being 
recovered at the same time as the silver ; a different treatment 
is required. The residues, containing at the same time gold 
and silver, should, bf means of evaporation, combustion, and 
calcination, be brought to the condition of ashes, and treated 
with aquafortis — which is a mixture of 2 parts of hydro- 
chloric acid and 1 of nitric acid — and an insoluble chloride 
of silver is thus obtained, which is separated by filtering, 
and heated by one of the methods we have indicated : the 
liquor then contains chloride of gold, the metal of which is 
precipitated by means of sulphite of soda. 



The following is a dry method for obtaining metallic silver 
from the chloride ; but we may mention that, in lieu of the 
carbonate of lime, Spanish white, or caustic potash, may be 
employed : — 

Dry chloride of silver 100 parts. 

Carbonate of lime 70 ,, 

v/uarconi ... >i. ••• ••• ••• ** jj 

These substances should be mixed intimately together, and 
put into a crucible, and heated to a strong red heat for a 
little more than half an hour. When thoroughly cold, the 
crucible may be broken, and the pure silver will be found at 
the bottom. There is a very simple method of extracting 
the silver from a single bath, which consists in the employ- 
ment of metallic copper. The copper should be cleaned 
quite bright when immersed in the bath, and the latter 
should also be clear, and kept well covered during the 
operation. The action should be allowed to continue for 
twenty-four hours, and it will be found a material assistance 
if the vessel containing the mixture be in a warm place. 
The resulting precipitate, which may be removed from the 
copper by gentle friction with the finger, must be filtered 
from the blue solution (nitrate of copper), and washed once 
or twice with very weak ammonia water, and lastly with 
pure water, until a drop of the liquid as it comes from the 
funnel, received upon reddened litmus paper, does pot 
restore the blue colour of it ; the precipitate when dry will 
be pure metallic silver. 

(To be continued.) 



gtctinnant of $ {ptojpapjfff. 

Bromide of Ammonium. — NET Br. This salt may be 
obtained by the mixture of hydrobromic acid and liquor 
ammonia?, or by the reaction of bromine upon ammonia. 
This latter operation should be performed in the following 
manner : — Pour into a flask with a long neck some pure bro- 
mine, and then cover it with water to prevent loss from vola- 
tilisation ; next add caustic ammonia very gradually, drop by 
drop, with constant agitation, until the disengagement of 
gas (nitrogen) ceases, and the bromine disappears, leaving a 
colourless solution. Great care must be taken not to add the 
ammonia too rapidly, as the reaction is very violent, and the 
heat produced may occasion great loss to the bromine. 
When the reaction is completed, the liquid, evaporated to 
the crystallising point at a gentle heat, yields pure bromide 
of ammonium. 

Bromide of ammonium may also be obtained in the 
following way : — Powder together, in a mortar, three parts 
by weight of bromide of potassium, and two parts of sulphate 
of ammonia ; when intimately mixed together, introduce it 
into a glass retort with a veiy short and wide neck, connected 
with a large receiver; on applying a gentle heat to tho 
mixture, double decomposition will take place, according to 
the following equation :— K Br + NII 4 O. S0 3 = KO. SO, 
-f Nll 4 Br. Sulphate of potassa will be left in the retort, 
and bromide of ammonium will sublime in the form of a 
white crystalline mass, which will condense in the neck and 
receiver. Continue the heat as long as volatile matter is 
given off. 

It can also be obtained by adding carbonate of ammonia 
to bromide of calcium, filtering from the precipitated 
carbonate of lime, and evaporating the solution to the 
crystallising point. 

Bromide of ammonium is a white salt crystallising in 
cubes ; it is tolerably stable in dry air, and may easily be 
preserved in well-corked bottles; it does not become 
coloured like the corresponding iodine salt, and is pre- 
ferable to bromide of potassium or calcium for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Bromide of Cadmium. — Cd Br. May be readily 
prepared by placing bromine with six times its bulk of water 
in a flask, and then adding an excess of metallic cadmium in 
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filings; on allowing tin- mixture to stand for a short time, 
the bromine will nuit-- with the cadmium and form a colour- 
less solution of bromide of cadmium: this may be obtained 
in the crystalline form by filtering from the excess of 
cadmium, andevaporaline; the solution tmli-yness. Bromide 
of cadmium is a beautifully white crystalline salt, very 
stable in the air, and soluble in alcohol and ether as well as 
water; it is largely employed in collodion. 

BsoiflDX of Calcii'm.— Ca Br. May be prepared by 
placing in a flask bromine covered with water, and 
then adding gradually, pure caustic liine ; this Boon 
becomes slaked, and, if stirred from time to time, unites 
with the bromine very quickly : the operation must be 
stopped when the bromine has disappeared, but the liquid 
still smells of it. Then evaporate I" dryness in a capsule, 
and heat to redness, to decompose the bromide of lime into 
bromide of calcium. After cooling, dissolve the residue in 
water, filter, and crystallise. 

Bromide of calcium is deliquescent, and soluble in alcohol 
as well as water. 

Bromide of Potassium. — K Br. This bait is com- 
posed of one equivalent of potassium, and one of bromine. 
It is prepared by adding bromine to polutiou of caustic 
potassa as long as the liquid remains colourless; there is 
lliiis formed a mixture of bromide ot potassium a ml bromatc 
of potassa, which is to be evaporated to diyness, and heated 
to redness in a crucible, by which ni' aus the bromate is con- 
Verted into bromide with evolution oi'oxygcii. This is then 
to be dissolved in water and crystallised. Bromide of potas- 
sium is very soluble in water, and crystallises therefrom in 
white anhydrous cubes. The commercial salt is usually 
quite pure enough for nil photographic operations, especially 
if it be in large crystals, it sometimes contains carbonate 
of potassa, which U detected by adding, to a small quantity of 
a saturated solutinii of bromide of potassium, ono drop of a 
solution of chloride of calcium : if no turbidity is observed, 
the bromide contains no carbonate; it' there be a precipitate, 
the quantity will give some idea of the amount of impurity. 

Brijmiiie ok Silveu. — Ag Br. Is coinposad of one 
equivalent of bromide and one of silver, and is formed 
whenever metallic silver is brought into contact with bro- 
mine, either in the state of liquid or vapour; and also when 
a soluble salt of silver is added to a soluble bromide. Bro- 
mide of silver is of a very pale straw colour, insoluble ill 
water and nitric acid, but soluble in ammonia, alkaline 
hyposulphites, and cyanides. When perfectly pure it is not 
very readily changed by light, but the slightest admixture 
of nitrate of silver renders it very sensitive to light. It is 
also sensitive to rays of the spectrum, which arc without in- 
fluence on iodide of silver. This peculiar action of light on 
bromide of silver has been fully discussed at p. 61. 
{To le continued.) 
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Q, What ia meant by the expression — Indirect collodion 

A. Images which arc obtained by copying a negative in 
the camera. 

Q. What is the chief advantage of such copies ? 

A. The opportunity which they otFer of being enlarged 
or diminisbeil in sine. 

Q. How is the change of size effected'' 

A. In the following way : — in front of the camera, at a 
Epecified distance from it, is placed the collodion negative 
which is to be copied. By means of a tube, or other similar 
contrivance, the rays of light are prevented from entering 
the camera except through the negative. 

Q. What is the result? 

A. An exact image of the collodion negative ie found on 
the ground glass of the camera. 



Q. Is the image so formed the same size as the original? 

A, This entirely depends on the distance at which the 
negative is placed from the camera; and by altering the 
distance, the copy may be made either larger or smaller, at 
the option of the operator. If a negative portrait of a sitter 
be placed in the slide of the camera, and the instrument be 
carried into the dark room, and a hole be perforated in the 
window shutter so as to admit light through the negative, 
the luminous rays will form an image — after refraction ia 
the lens— of the exact size of life, on a white screen placed 
in the original position of the sitter. 

Q. What philosophical truth is learned from this? 

A. That the object and the image are strictly in conjugate 
foci ; and that, so far as the result is concerned, it is a 
matter of no importance from which point the rays of light 
proceed. 

y. How is the photographic picture obtained by this 

A. By simply rendering the surface upon which it is 
thrown, sensitive to the action of light. 

Q. What description of picture is produced? 

A. A positive picture; that is, one in which the lights 
and shadows occupy their natural position. 

Q. What sort of prepared surface should be used? 

A. Either iodised paper or collodion. 

Q. How long does the exposure occupy ? 

A, The timeot'expo..uiT varies according to the sensibility 
of the surface and the intensity of the light. Experience, 
Id this particular, is the safest guide. 



TUBES UPON GLASS. 

Q. Can positive pictures be obtained upon glass in the 

A. They can; equalling in fidelity the daguerreotype, 

and []■■■■■ from the metallic jjaic of that process. 

Q. How is the olnvt of a positive picture produced? 

A. By backing the picture with black velvet or black 
varnish, which supplies all the necessary ■depth of shadows, 
and brings up the half tints and bright lights. 

Q. Is ordinary collodion available for this process? 

.1. It is; but bulb in preliminary arrangements aiei 
subsequent developments ^.inii' slight altera! ions are advisable. 

t}. What suggestions can you offer as to the preparation 
of til..' collodion? 

A. The following formula gives very excellent results: — ■ 



Q. How should the nitrate balh be prepared? 
.1. In the following proportions: — 



teofBilverCcrystallisrf).,. 
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i{. How long should be the expositioi 

A. Much less than when a negative picture is desired; 

the photogenic action is almost instantaneous. 

Q. How is the image developed 1 

A. By pyrogallic acid ; sulphate of protoxide of iron is 
frequently employed. When pyrogrdlie acid b used, the 
quantity nf water commonly emphyid should be doubled, in 
order to weaken the solution. Thus: — 

Pyrogallic acid * ... 1 part. 

Water 5tH) „ 



<i. lb acetic acid preferable to citric acid? 

A, It is, as it renders the whites much more brilliant; 
the alcohol makes the liquid flow more uniformly over the 
glnss, and, consequently, insures a more perfect picture. 
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solution is poured upon the glass, and allowed to remain 
ke surface until the picture is perfectly developed. 

What is done as boou as the picture ia developed? 
, It ia thoroughly washed in pure water, and fixed with 
ution of cyanide of potassium, in the proportion of two 
i to 100. 
Cannot these pictures be fixed with hyposulphate of 

. They can, and with almost equal success ; but experi- 
naa proved that pictures so fixed do not possess the 
I brilliancy of impression. 

The picture having been fixed, what is the 
ution? 

. That of applying a coating of black varnish to the 
. For this purpose the following is recommended : — 

Essence of turpentine 100 parts. 

Bitumen of Judea 20 „ 

White wax 1 „ 

Black bougie 1 w 2 „ 

e ingredients, having been thoroughly mixed together, 
ipplied to the back of the glass with a badger-hair brush. 
Is it possible, as in the case of negative collodion, to 
ive the film from the glass to another substance? 
. It is ; and the results are generally very good. 

(To be eonliHutd.) 



CurrcBponbtnce. 



A CHEAP TENT FOB TAKING POKTBAITS IN. 

— Theback ia a wall, to which the framework of the tent 
1 in the same way as with a span-roofed greenhouse. 




I a raised platform, on which the sitter is placed; 
, c, and d, are uprights of deal about two inches 
re, to support the slight span roof as in the accompanying 
;h. The roof and one side are covered with fine ichitt 
o, nailed tightly on, and well brushed over with white 

dissolved in pure spirits of turpentine, and put on 
n. This renders it perfectly waterproof. The other 

it covered with coarse calico, rendered opaque by 
ting it black, but from a to 6 lined inside with fine 



white calico — to reflect a little light. The portion of the 
roof over the platform ia rendered nearly opaque by a coat 




of light blue paint. The end where the camera stands is 
either left open, or a curtain is drawn across it, hung with 



rings upon an i 




1 rod from e to t, according to circum- 
stances. H. DOUBLEDAY. 

[ We have seen some specimens taken in the above tent, 
ana we roust say that they are equal to anything we have 
seen done in the operating room. The pictures are clear, 
sharp, and in all respects well defined. The half-tone is 
perfect, and the shadows are admirably adjusted. The 
amateur who does not wish to incur the rather heavy expen- 
diture of erecting a glass house, may, with all confidence, 
use this tent, which, from the foregoing, it will be seen can 
be erected at a very little coat. — Ed.] 

SUGGESTIONS OX THE CAUSES OF FAB ISO. 

Sib,— I have for some time past been engaged endeavour- 
ing to find the cause of so many of my valuable positive 
prints fading, after the most careful toning and washing ; 
in common with many of my photographic brethren, I 
have been almost ashamed to own the production of my own 
hand after the lapse of a year or so. Thinking, at first, as 
most would do, it waa owing to imperfect washing, I after- 
wards paid the most careful attention to this part of the 
process. Still the same evil showed itself— after a short 
time came visible signs of decay. The next suggestion to 
my mind was, that the cause might probably be old hypo- 
sulphite used in fixing the print after toning. I then care- 
fully avoided it, by employing fresh with each print — at the 
same time avoiding a sulphuretted toning bath by keeping 
up the supply of gold, and not using it many times over ; 
but still I am subject to the same annoyance to a consider- 
able degree, though not so much as if I hod not paid strict 
attention to the above. After this, another idea struck me, 
that the paper upon which the photograph was taken might 
possibly contain the elements of destruction. Accordingly I 
set about finding the chemical and physical composition of 
paper, which appeals to be old rags ground up by an iron 
roller into a pulp, and then subjected to the action of chlorine 
gas, which considerably improves the colour of them ; the 
rag or stuff is then re -ground, and subjected toanot her action 
of bleaching, by a solution of lime, chlorided or slaked, 
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being put in the engine, and masticated up with the pulp. 
It is, or ought to be, then troll washed out by means of water 
tossing through the engine ; but of course it is impossible 
by any ordinary means, to free it of the bleaching matter 
after all this grinding, as it becomes completely beaten into 
its very fibre, and, in that state, it is made intu paper; thus 
the purchaser gets a sheet of paper which, if photographed 
upon, is sure- to produce fading. 

I am pleased, however, to bear that a few of our leading 
paper manufacturer* are turning their attention to the 
production of paper made from new rags, thus obviating 
the necessity of employing any blenching substances 
manufacture. I feel cuiitidoul that, when it tinds its way 
into the photographer's studio, lie may then bid fair to rival 
the so-much-talked-of earlum prints in p.int of permanence. 

Again, if paper is made of such rubbish as I find on 
examining samples it is, we may well complain of those 
illtimed specks which occur in the middle of many an 
excellent print. We are apt to lay the blame oti the state and 
conditions of the chemical employed, but I feel confident in 
Saying it is in one half of the cua owing to the impurities 
contained in paper upon which the photograph is taken, 
that those spots are produced. A slieet of paper that is 
made from highly bleached rags, is in texture very soft and 
open ; and on the other hand, if made of good new linen 
rags it will feel hard and close ground, and look very 
transparent by transmitted light, with an absence of those 
dark snecks, which are atoms of iron, buttons, and other 
impurities. Welungtox. 

TUB SALE OF POISONS 11 ILL. 

Sin, — Although the Sale of Poisons I Jill pisscsEr-s feature 
which have been long desirable a* a check to their reckless 
Bale, yet, to me, for one, it will certainly be a very 
great disadvantage, and doubtless there are many others 
similarly situated. I am engaged in ohi-mical pursuits as a 
profession, and unfortunately, am not of full age ; now, as 
the lull rt a nd.-:, J shall lie debarred from purchasing many 

E reparations, absolutely needful to me. dimply because they 
nppen to stand on the proscribed list. Not being a photo- 
grapher myself, I should not linve written to you, had I not 
noticed that you take a lively interest in the sister eciei 
Chemicus Juven: 



pbotogrnp^ic jSorittits. 

Blackiif.atii Photographic Society. 
The following paper, by t.\ Ii Risen, Esi., read at a recent 
meeting of the above Society, has been forwarded to us for 
publication. 

OBSEEVATIONS ON THE DRY COLLODION PBOCESS. 

Tom not aboul !e brim,' forward another new process, and 
possibly not to say anything new; hut I think one object of 
societies like our own is, that each member should give the 
others the benefit of any observations he may make while 
working. During the past season I have been working at dry 

Koccsses, and, like most others, spoiled a good many plates 
fore T got any good result- ; and it is the hope of preventing 
some other beginner from spoiling so many which has induced 
me, in the absence of any regular paper, to make a few obser- 
vations this evening ["ntii Ibis hi- 1 season 1 bad never tried 
any of the dry proees ses. because I bail never seen any pictures 
on dry plate- winch were uul hard hlne!; and white things 
compared with those on wet plate.- (1 do not, under the head of 
dry processes, include ill..- honey, as that is rather used as a 
means of preventing the phlcs from drying); but at the 
beginning of last su tinner, Mr. Heath showed me some pictures 
taken by the Rev. Mr. I 'leaver, which equalled anything I hud 
wen on wet collodion. Mr. Heath kindly procured for me the 
processes employed by Mr. ( 'leaver, which 1 found to be Lyte's 
ruetagelatine process, with the addition of a little honey or 
citric acid to the gelatine solution ; but the collodion be employs 
contains a large proportion of bromide, and on this, I believe, 
the beauty of his results depends. In tho last number of the 



Journal, Mr. Cleaver 1ms published his process, which differs in 
one or two points from 1ho one he originally sent to Mr. Heath. 
You are all aware licit 1 advocated the me of two equivalent: 
of iodide to one equivalent of bromide of ammonium for land- 
scajie collodion, wet or dry, and I believe the condition of thing* 
to be just aboul this — thai you may lake sii views on a wet 
collodion, with only iodide, and, by a proper management of 
stops, ie. live out of thesis will be very good, but the sixth will 
not, though, by I he use of a proper proportion of bromide, it 
may be taken well aod easily; while, on a dry collodion, if it 
contain only iodide, for one view thai you can take you wil 
find five (hat you cannot, that is, if you look for anything like 
delicacy of half-tone and proper effect. I now always employ 
the same collodion for dry plates which 1 before described to the 
Society, using nothing hoi iodide and bromide of ammonium 
Some difference of opinion e*istn as to the collodion best muted 
for dry plates, some advocating ■ pyroiiline made it a high 
temperature, some us expressly directing a low temperature to 
be employed. Sly own experience is in favour of a pyroiiline 
mode at as high a temperature i- pu->ible, without producing 
au explosion, and using plenty of ii in the collodion. It is but 
little use giving formula- for making pyroxiline, u many very 
good ones are published ; but ii i- impossible to publish the one 
great requisite— experience, and every one must make up his 
mind to make a good ileal of bad pyroxylino liefore bo in«kra 
any uniformly good. I make my oollodlon as follows :— 

Pyroillloc a grain*. 

Kilicr idiackni 






KHUSINU SOLfilON'. 



IJfnlu 



Alcohol 

T»0 drachms of this solution to six of colloiliou. (The alcohol 
is distilled tirst from chloride of calcium, and then from 
potash, and the other from potash, so that both are on- 
hydrous aud free from all products of oxidation. Thev 
sbould be preserved in small hollies quite full.) This nukeA 
a very slrong nnd highly iodised collodion, and requires it. 
bath of proportionate strength ; for in collodion, ns in paper 3 _ 
if the bath tie weak in proportion lu the collodion the iodide ua» 
not firm in the film. This is the case to even a greater extents 

when bromides are employed than with a simply iodised cvlto 

lion Th- bath I find •■■rl ■ *»■- t-i-i is rnjjt Ih'U djaa -|i.« 

ice of nitrate of silver in 3 of distilled water, aud 1 graiaaa 
ofbromidoof amiiioiiunii, previously dissolved in a little water,- " 
milking tho whole up to '.< ounces, by the addition of water andC 

J ounce of spirit of wine, tillering, and finally adding Iho re 

maining ounce of solution of nitrate of silver. It will be obscrve*- 
thid the iodide and broinide are added to the bath in the sam<;» 
relative proportion us to the collodion. I have Iricd using tbenar-s 

in different proportions, but never fro I tic bath to work so talis 

fuctorilv. It is just possible that Ibis may lie accidental, but sr^a 

it is. 'The salts of potassium may be substituted for those <* • 

ammonium in the I'll li. prosci viier the ~;inie relative equivalent 

proportions. I have ln-cu led to enter inlo these dolails cmc — 

cerning bromised collodion, because some of my friends have** 

been troubled with streaky plates, ie., when endeavouring Ir" : 

■ — it, and as 1 believe it to ho the proper thing for dry plates^— 

j- are not altogether out of place bore. With respect to the-ES 

:ous substances that have been proposed for coating Ihe^ 

plates, I do not know that, as far ns the results are concerned^ 

iv one is very sn potior to the others. 

Tho great points seem to be to use it as thin as possible, bo as- 
to form a coaling at all, aud to put it on the plate in a proper 

ler. I prefer the use of lnetagela'iuo because of its con- 

ince. It will keep any time when well prepared, which 
renders it superior 1" albumen, which must be used pretty fresh, 

t may be used i old, which makes it much more convenient 
than gelatine. What I have used was according to Lyte's 
formula", only with the addition of more spirit. It consists of 
1 ounce of gelatine. IS of water, and 2 of spirit of wine. This 
insures the keeping of the solution, and makes it run very 
limpid. The additiun of citric acid 1 am inclined to think no 
improvement ; it kppears to have a leutteucy to produce that 
great intensity which is tho great evil of dry plates. With 
respect to tlieadditi- n of a little honey I can hardly yet mike 
up my mind, but I think it may Bin increased sensibility. For 
washing I have used the vertical bath, as recommended by Mr. 
Cleaver, and I believe that it is better not to wash the plates 
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too much. A quart of water will wuli a dozen stereoscopic 
pistes quite welL Much has been Mid on the necessity of dryi 
the plates in an oven before coating them with the collodion, 
prevent blistering. 1 have no doubt it is a good plan for those 
who have conveniences for it, but if the collodion bo kept for 
tome little time after iodising, and the mctagelatine be thin 
enough, I have not found it neWJUTy. T have found the 
collodion work well after keeping a fortnight or so. The 
coating; the plate with the metagelatiue is the most important 
part or the procets, and it is the proper management of this 
that enable* one to dispense with so much washing. When I 
ant besan I did as U usually directed, drained the plate after 
', poured on the preservative solution and worked it 
d* and forwards on the plate for some time before 
training it off, and nine-tenth* of my plates turned out bud. 
Dm preservative solution has of course a much higher tip. Gr 
than the film of water on the plate, and when thus mixed 
nth it makes those whirling son of i ks which always accom- 
pany the mixing '.I' mini ion* of different Sp tlis,, and even if 
die movement of tlie plate be continued till all these whirls 
•ease to be visible, the sensitive emit is often marked indelibly ; 
moreover whatever nitrate uf .silver may remain in the film of 
■tier on tbe plate, is thus mixed with the preservative solution, 
■hich renders it necessary that the washing of the plate should 
tie very perfect before the said solution is applied. By pro- 
ceeding in the following manner I have never had n marked 
>late. After the plate is removed from the water bath, let it 
Irain well with its lower edge on some blotting paper, and dry 
;he back of the plate also with blotting paper. "When well 
trained hold it 'piiic horiimntul (■: pnonnntif plate-holder is tho 
lest thing for this purpose, and pour sonic of the metagelatiue 
dl along on the shorter educs of llic plate (about 2 drachms 
loes for a stereoscopic plate), thru lilt the plate very slightly, so 
is to make the solution flow in one slow, even wave to the other 
<nd of the plate, not slanting across it. Tlie solution, being 
note dense than the water on tbe plate, forces the latter before 
t, and leave* only what is actually in the i«>res "f the collodion; 
I is quite curious to see the quantity of water thus puinjicd 
■lit as it were from a plate which seemed perfectly drained. 
When the solution has all collected at the lower edge of the 
ilste, tilt it slightly toward* one corner and allow the excess to 
low off, then pour on a second quantity of the mctagelatine in 
irecisely the same way, and at tiie same end of the plate as the 
irst, and let it flow off in the same manner. This second 
juantity does over again for the first coaling or a second plate. 
Phis plate should then lie placed up on end to dry, when it is 
tady for use. Tbe only oilier point on which I have anything 
o remark is Ihe developing, and much depends on doing this 
utEciently slowly. Firs!, make a developer as follows: — 

Pj-rofaJlfc aclil Rial"*. 

Sl.iiilH iiluc I uunre. 

UlmrM acetic scld I .IniMnn. 

liter the plate has been well wetted with distilled water, pour 
ver it a solution made by mixing j ounce of the above with 
ounce of water ami two drops of, or 30 grains, solution of 
itrate of silver. This devclopes the picture very slowly, and 
[' ii feeble lijhl brown coli.ur. but tlie development may be 
ontinued till all the details are brought out in the deepest 
iiadows. When this is the case, wash the plate and cover it 
ilh tbe undiluted developer with 1 drops of silver solution to 
le ounce; with this any degree of intensity may he obtained, 
ut a rather feeble-looking negative prints best, as the peculiar 
dour of these dry negatives stops out the chemical rays very 
;rfectly, much more so than would ho supposed from their 
ipearance. If you begin developing villi a stronger solution, 
le containing more silver, the liii-'li livchls develop 



ore rapidly than the rest of the pieturc, that they become 
lite opaque before the detail is half 
mrse washed and fixed in the usual 



f out. The plates 



ACCOHDIKG to La Paint, a youthful chemist has hit Upon a 
etbod of instantly removing nitrate of silver stains from the 
inds; end this not only when the stains are of recent date, 
it where the skin has been cautcri-cl by the action of the 
bstance in question any length of time previously. The 
J noble discovery, which removes the only barrier which pro- 
nto so many young ladies, and not a few of the sterner sex, 
im dabbling in photography, is simply Unieil. 
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STRt-cTTBB op the Lrinscirs Disc of the Sin.— The 

extraordinary structure of the fulls luminous disc of the sun, an 
seen through Sir James Soulh's in-lit'omniic. in a drawing made 
by Mr. Gwilt, resembles coin press id enrd, or white alinoud soap, 
or a mass of asbestos fibres, kin- in a quaiaarernu direction, 
and compressed into a solid mas*. There can l<e no illusion in 
this phenomenon ; il is seen by every person with good vision ; 
and on every part of the sun's luminous surface, or envelope, 
which is thus shown to he not a taint, but a sod, solid, or thick 
fluid, maintained in an incandescent state by subjacent heat, 
capable of being disturbed by ditferonces of temperature, and 
broken up as wc see it when the sun is covered with spots or 
openings til the luminous matter. — Sartk B-riiuh Jltrleu). 

It is curious to relied llnil tbe ni'ls to phuli 'graphic develop- 
ment will date within the t.'isl half-century, mid are but little 
older than photography itself. It was not until 1811 that the 
chemical substance called iodine, on which the foundations of 
nil popular photography rest, was discovered at all; bromine, 
the only other substance equally -cn.ilive, not (ill 182(1. The 
invention of the electro process »us uIhuiI simultaneous with 
that of photography itself. Gut to percha only just preceded 
the substance of h Inch collodion is made ; the ether and chloro- 
form, which are used in some methods, thai of collodion. M'e 
-.iv nothing of l lie optical inipruvctncni' previously cool rived or 
adapted for tho purpose of the photograph; the achromatic 
lenses, which correct tho discrepancy between tho visual and 
chemical foci; the double lenses, which increase tho force of 
the action; the binocular lenses, which d'j the work of the 
stereoscope; nor of tho innumerable other mechanical aids 
which hove sprung up for its use. — CurioiiVics of Science. 

PHOTooBAriiic Valentines.— We know not whether the 
postman looks forward to the arrival of St. Valentine or not, but 
we do know tba'. some thousands nf youn^ ladies and gentlemen 
look with the greatest amount of anxiety and pleasure to the 
return of the day. Every year (his specie! of sentimentalisui 
begins to bud about the latter end of January; and ill addition 
to the last year's slock, there ate to be seen in tiie shop windows 
some of "the newest designs." Wo only allude to the matter 
because we see that the valeulinu publishers have not failed to 
avail themselves of tho aid of photography. In some of the 
valentines we have seen, there have been photographs of neat 
designs, and certainly llicy looked licltcr than tlie tawdry red 
and yellow daubs which somotim* may he seen. In other 
am the valentine is formed complete, and a little oval left <u 
insert a portrait of the sender. 
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oevelopinii box.— ioi.rn: king positives ox 

AU1U1IENISED PAPER. 

, — Having myself derived much useful information 
from your paper, I beg to forward to you a stereoscopic 
picture of a developing box I have for some time been using 
for out-door stereoscopic work. I on» awnre that it much 
resembles one you have already described in vol. i. p. 179, 
but differs in sonic important respects. At first I tried to 
work in a box almost identical with the one alluded to, but 
fonnd much inconvenience from tbe dark frame getting 
splashed during the washing processes; besides which, it 
was much in the way, excluding light, &c, consequently, [ 
devised the one I now use. It una a sufficiently large hole in 
he left-hand side, with a IJuek Kig. lined with yellow calico, 
attached to it, into which I place the frame when not in use, 
ling all chances of getting it wet, and giving more space 
for the necessary manipulation. I also have another place 
in the bottom, with a similar bag fixed to it for the bath, 
saving the amount of room that would otherwise he required 
in lifting out the pbta when pciibitised. In front 1 place 
three thicknesses of yellow calico, and have a door to close 
on this for convenience of carriage. The legs arc made to 
pull out, simply fitting tightly, so that, when packed, it is 
an onli ii nry- looking box. Its size is — length 18J inchee, 
breadth 10} inches, depth 11 inches. Mine, made of 
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American birch, cost me 7b. 6d. for the box, and a trifle 
more for linings, &c. I also inclose a view, the negative of 
which was manipulated in the box about a week since. 

I have also remarked in your paper many inquiries 
respecting the colouring of albumenised prints, from the 




difficulty of making the water-colours adhere. The plan 
follow, and believe to be the most simple, is this: — After 
being mounted I fill a camel-hair brush with water, and 
brush the print over with it until the water flows evenly, 
which it quickly will do. I then remove the superfluous 
moisture by blotting-paper, when it can be painted as easily 
as upon drawing-paper ; when thoroughly dry, I size it over 
with a tolerably thick solution of gelatine, which I have 
never found to displace the colours, and varnish with any 
good varnish (I generally use copal). J. £. C. 

[Judging from the specimen which our correspondent has 
favoured us with, we should think that the manipulations of 
the collodion process could be very well carried on in such a 
developing box as he has described. The picture is very 
clear, and is perfectly free from fogging. — Ed.] 



Sin, — Now that collodio- albumen claims so much attention, 
1 presume that anything at all calculated to remove obstacles 
out of the way of its practice may be of service to some oi 
your numerous readers. Indeed, I have to acknowledge my- 
self much indebted for many useful hints that are thrown out 
from time to time in the pages of your valuable periodical. 

Having lately been engaged in developing some collodio- 
albumen stereoscopic plates, I have been much annoyed by 
the appearance of a number of small black specks, perfectly 
opaque, which gradually increase in density and somewhat 
in size as the development of the picture proceeds, which, of 
course, spoil the result ; though, in other respects, the 
pictures are everything one could wish. 

Now it occurred to me that these specks were occasioned 
by the presence of minute particles of iron, which had become 
attached to the surface of the albumen whilst the plate was 
in the plate-box. I accordingly examined the hitter — which 
is a tin one — (as recommended in preference to wood for 
storing prepared plates), and I found, on shaking it on 
to a piece of white paper, that it contained a quantity of 
minute particles of metal, which had evidently become 
detached by the friction of the glass plates against the sides, 
some of which bad attached themselves to the albumenised 
plates, probably, before they liad been coagulated by the 
sensitising liquid. Here was the cause of my annoyance, 
and consequently a remedy was soon to be found. 

Thinking that these few hints may be of use to some who, 
like myself, may have experienced that photography, like 
everything else under the sun, is " vanity and vexation of 
spirit" at times— 1 place them at your disposal. 

Bene- vb lis. 



TONING BATHS. 

A correspondent has drawn our attention to the many 
toning baths mentioned in different numbers of the " Photo- 
graphic News," and has asked which we consider the best, 
on the whole, for a beginner to adopt. We cannot presume 
to decide, authoritatively, as to the respective merits of these 
baths ; each has its advocates, and doubtless, with care, each 
would give equally good and permanent prints with the 
others. Our own opinion is that the one at pp. 33, 34, is the 
one most likely to give satisfactory results in the hands 
of beginners. We have, recently, been using the plan there 
described, and are very pleased with the results. We have 
found it an improvement to soak the prints in a hath com- 
posed of jib. of common washing soda in a gallon of water 
after they are removed from the toning bath. When they 
have remained in the soda solution for about ten minutes, 
remove them to the hypo, solution. For convenience wc 
append the synopsis of the process : — 

Float paper on salting bath 1' to 5'. 

Hang up to drain. 

Float on exciting bath 5' to 10'. 

Hang up to drain. 

Expose in frame. 

Wash in common water. 

Wash in salt and water (salt I, water 100). 

Immerse in toning bath. 

Immerse in soda solution. 

Fix. 



Salting bath :— 

Albumen 

Good common salt .,. 
Exciting bath : — 

Nitrate of silver . . . 

Water 

Toning bath : — 

Chloride of gold ... 

Water 

Soda solution : — 

Wash in c soda 
Water 

Fixing bath : — 

Hyposulphite of aoda 



MAJOR FIT2MAURICE8 NEW LIGHT. 

At pp. 56 and 142 of the " Photographic News," will b* 
found references to the above new light ; and in the Ti»tf 

few days ago, the following paragraph appeared, which 

e think may he of interest. 

Major Fitzsiacbick'8 New Light. — On Tuesday night 
(February the 15th) the Hon. Major Fitcmaurice visited the 
Penrhyn Slate Quarry, near Bangor, North Wales, for to 
purpose or exhibiting bis newly-discovered light. The tint <i- 
perunent was conducted in a deep and long tunnel. The 
apparatus, which is quite portable, was placed at one end of to 
tunnel. The light produced from this was steady, pure, avl 
so surprisingly brilliant, that it completely illuminated to 
whole length of the tunnel, and rendered a written paper dis- 
tinctly legible at a distance of 300 yards. The apparatus •* 
next brought into the open quarry. Here also the results met 
most extraordinary. The numerous steps of the quarry, MB* 
~en at a distance of 800 and 900 yards, were as dearly seen is 

daylight. Mr. Francis, the superintendent of the quarry, »4 
a party of friends, took the most attentive interest in this 
wonderful discovery, and all expressed their gratification ami 
>rise. A young Irish lady who was present exclaimed, 
by, the sun is a fool to it." This light is applicable to » 
variety of purposes. The colours of furniture, ureases, 4c, W 
rendered unusually vivid, and photographs can be taken in W 
seconds. It is free from injurious fumes, and consequently dots 
not affect point, gilding, or articles of delicate colour. It is »I» 
easily manufactured and very cheap. A light equal to that ° f 
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thirty candles can be produced at a cost of one halfpenny au 
hour.— Tie Tint*. 

[Can any of our readers favour us with further particu- 
lars respecting this important invention ; it is likely to 
prove of such value to all classes of photographers that we 
are anxious to possess more reliable information on the 
subject than has yet appeared. — En.] 



5 PICTURES. 

Sin, — To take a non -reversible portrait, the usual spring 
attached to the door of the dark frame must he taken out, 
and two silver oues affixed instead, thus (m cut) ; for the 
largest siwtheframe will take, just 
t<> touch the plate at each side ; for 
the smaller sizes, two silver hooks 
at bottom of carriers, to drop the 
plates into, with a small xtvtr 
button ((/i in thick) at top, are 
sufficient — the two springs on the 
door keeping the carrier in its 

Prepare the plate as usual — 
one free from specks ; wipe back 
dry (first with blotting paper 
lightly, finishing with a piece of 
soft clean rag) ; place same in dark frame, collodion side 
towards the door, and not tht- shutter; and if the object 
has been focused by reversing tin' ground gla?s, or by laying 
a piece inthedark frame sorevereea(which is more certain), 
the eamc good results will be obtained, as far as definition, 
as in a reversed one. M. D. 




YELLOW ILl.L'MiN.vnM; MuMl'M Foli tiik GLASS IIOOM. 
Sir, — If any of your numerous readers wiah for a really 
cheap and good yellow light in their dark rooms, and if the 
subject is not already exhausted, I can inform them that f 
have, for the last three years, had no other light to work by 
than that admitted through a common glass window, 
2 ft. x 3 ft., simply painted on the inside with a well ground 
mixture of orange lead, yellow ochre, mid orange chrome, 
mixed with boiled linseed oil and a little oak varnish ; with 
this t gave the window two or three coats, and have not 
since touched it with paint. It gives abundance of light in 
dull weather, is full south, aod, in bright sunshine, I have 
never had a single foggy picture from any cause. I never 
i:tli.- any precaution to shade (he window, although there 
are numerous small pin-holes in the paint. Without the 
necessity of using paper or gamboge, the foregoing has 
answered well, and is very economical. X. 



to UNO, 

Sir, — A few weeks ago, I saw a great many remarks on 
"backgrounds" with light centres', tin' following method I 
find suits my purpose : a frame covered with stone- coloured 
calico, and in the middle I have placed a small pieceof wood 
in the shape of a star, painted fight blue ; from this I have 
a long string, which pulls tliruugb it hrass ring at the top of 
the background. By pulling this string during the exposure 
of the glass, it turns the star round with some rapidity ; 
yon will find this produces a very perfect white light round 
the bead of the sitter. This plan will apply as usefully to 
positive as to negative photographs. An Amateur. 



UiPROVKMENTS IS 1 

Sir, — I see in the " Photographic News," p. 275, sug- 
gestions for improving the stereoscopic camera. I have for 
some time past made them ns there suggested ; I have 
usually made a long table about two feet lone, hinged in the 
middle so as to fold in half, upon which slides from end to 
end a swivelled board, upon which the camera is placed, and 
which is regulated by screws to give the proper angles. The 
way I use it when taking a distant view is ns follows : — 



Supposing the operator to be standing behind the camera 
when placed for taking the view, he would begin by placing 
the camera at the right-hand end of the long table, and then 
taking the cap off the left-hand lens, he would next pass the 
camera to the left-hand end of the long table, and take the 
cap off the right-hand lens, when the view will be taken on 
the plate the same, as if taken with the one-lens camera and 
shifting back, and would not require to be transposed as if 
taken with the twin lenses at the same time. 

Tnos. H. C Houghton. 
27, Gretnhitl's Raits, SmiihfitU Bart, E.f. 



To the Editor of " The PHQTOOBAttllC News." 
Sir, — I wish H. S. I., when he has finished his useful 
synopse*, would give us essays on the point " What chemicals 
unit tenant the same abodes In peaceful succession," — how feu: 
dishes, funnels, and temporary reeeptBdn each process 
positively requires. The aamo boat would hold, we know, 
the fox and the cabbage, though the ferryman had to return 
again for the goose; but young chemists are apt to be 
nervous. Again, short "Things that will rfo," after the 
manner of " What to avoid," would help photographers 
under difficulties, and hinder none. The Birmingham Dry 
Plate Co. has evevkistiogly u Mi gel me by telling me that a 
slate-pencil would do to stir with. 

Photo, r 



Sir, — In your -Catechism of Pljotoyraphy/'Isee ''gelatine 
paper" mentioned as used for transferring the collodion film ; 
would not this be liable to cause some confusion? ns what I 
understand to be gelatine paper is gelatine made into a very 
thin sheet. Would not " gelatinised paper" lie better where 
paper coated with it is intended? I see an advertisement in 
this number of the '■ Photographic N r.wsi " of gelatine 
paper, but this surely cannot be of the kind I sent you; if so, 
it is immensely too dear to be of any use. What I sent you 
was only 4£d. pers-licct. It is foreign, probably French, and, 
no doubt, could be sold fur less by taking a quantity. 

Thomas Barrett. 



MOULDED GLASS III SUES. 

Sir, — In reply to your correspondent in n recent number 
of the " Photographic News" respecting moulded glass 
dishes, I nm glad to inform him I have succeeded in getting 
them made la three sizes, namely, stereoscopic, 9x7, and 
11x0; that the bottoms are quite smooth and Jfat, and 
that they are quite nonnugitfai; the sides springing from the 
bottom with a curve, and the corners being rounded, with a 
well-formed lip at one of them for pouring from. 

Joseph 3 so. Pyne. 

03, Piccadilly, Slauchetter. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 
Sthbngtiienisg of Alcohol.— J. W. We gave the moit 
usual method of obtaining string alcohol in i.ur Dictionary, 
vol. i. p. 210. Our ei>rres|«iiiilcnt asks if there is not a simpler 
way of increasing the strength of ordinary spirits of wine in 
small quantities, without going to the trouble of distilling it. 
Perhaps the following plan will he of use to J. W. Take a 
nide mouthed bottle, and having nearly lilted it. with the spirit, 
place ft clean and moist piece uf bladder over the mouth, and 
tie it down so that no air can get in. Bladde 1 possesses this 



soquently, if the bottle be placed in a tolerably warm place, the 
water will gradually evanorato from the alcohol, and leave the 
latter corr.spondingly strengthened. Of eouree this is not a 
very quick j.i'oci-.-. and can only be adopted when the alcohol 
is required merely for future use. If a mark be made on the 
bottle to show the i.rigiial height, al which the spirit stood, 
the diminution in height of the liquid will show the amount 
of wider lost by evaporation. 
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Lubbicatok foe Biusswobk, Screws, io. — A Mechanic 
has had great dithVulty in mis.-i-cuiri^ the tlauj-'O from the bnua 
mounting of his kn-, ami i-uimul. unscrew l.lir- Ions at all. He 
inquires if we inn reconimcii'l liim aiiv kind of grease or oil 
which ran be applied to ~m-h screws without causing them to 
clog in a short time. lVe haw lim<r used the fullowinj; plan, 
und ran recommend it, not only for -ik-Ii purposes as the above, 
"but for joints, taps, stop'-nck-, nuil all similar things which ore 
intended to remain iiuin-nbl'- mul yet airtight. Take a piece df 
Indian rubber heat it at a temperature of about 260°, till tllo- 
roughlv melted; it will now form a sticky mass, which has the 
valuable property nf ii.it nlti-rin^ or solidify iiii: when exposed to 
the air. A little of this smeared on the screw, will insure its 
always working properly. This melted caoutchouc is a most 
valuable material lo keep in the laboratory, as its excellent 
lubricating powers enables it to be applied to bo many useful 
ftUBOMm. 

The Alabam'hine Process. — Pholoaram. The same causes 
which induce the loosening or the collodion film at limes in the 
ordinary; process, will do* so in an increased decree when the 
picture is subjected to any bleaching agency. These causes are 
generally, the use of a new or contractile collodion, the use of 
an acid nitrate hath, the immersion of the coated plate into the 
nitrate bath before tin- film has -iillidenlly sol, or with a thick 
edge formed from the drawing of the collodion, or from care- 
lessness in washing. If all these eaii-es are avoided, then try 
the remedies suggested in a former number of tlio "News," 
voi. i. p. 23. A gentleman, who has much experience in the 
production of alaba-trine pictures, iiifunits us that by the use 
of ordinary preen n linns, and tlie use or a. collodion adhering 
tenaciously to the glass, he lias not, out of many hundreds of 
pictures so treated, h^l :i single one he wished to preserve- by 
washing off the film. lie is using the advertised ulubastrine 
solutions, and a -jullfwlion fur the purpose, dignified with the 
name of American Excelsior Collodion. 

Liver ok Si-lpbub.— W. L. M. Liver of snip bur con- 
sists of tcrsulpbide, iH-ntasulphuh.', and iiiicnnediaW sulphides 
of polassinin, according to the proportions or the ingredients 
employed, mixed with sulphate, and often at the same time 
With carbonate of potassa. It is prepared by gently heating 
sulphur "I'll carbonate of | ■ ■ ■ » =x — : s in coven .! • ■-■. -- 1 1 1- ■ i b or env- 
iron crucibles. The common proportions are two parts of 
carbonate of potassa and one of sulphur — the quantity of Hie 
latter ingredient should, lioivever.be increased a little. If a 
solution of this bodi in water he used to precipitate the silver 
residues as described at p, z7n, our correspondent will find that 
sulphide of silver will be at once formed. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE DARK. 

OBSERVATIONS ON M. NTfePCtfS DISCOVERY OF "X NEW 



ACTION OF LIGHT. 

In giving a description of M. Nicpce's method of obtaining 
photographs by means of light stored up in hermetically 
sealed tubes, we expressed a doubt whether light was in 
reality the cause of the effect described, and further con- 
sideration led us to doubt still more. It appeared to us 
more reasonable to attribute the phenomenon of the pro- 
duction of a photograph in the dark to chemical agency, 
but our respect for M. Niepce's ability prevented us from 
stating this publicly ; but, inasmuch as he has now dis- 
covered that photographs may be produced by the action of 
radiant heat, we think we are justified in expressing our 
opinion that this heat, combined it may be with a chemical 
reaction between the bodies in the tin tube, is the actual 
producing cause of the effect he has described. As a proof 
of this, we will detail an experiment we have recently 
made : — We dissolved half an ounce of crystallised tartaric 
acid in about two ounces of water ; in this we soaked some 
sheets of thiek English paper. When the solution was well 
absorbed, the sheets were taken out and hung up to dry. A 
common tinned iron canister, about eight inches long and 
three wide, with a lid, was well cleaned inside, and when 
the sheets of paper were nearly dry, the inside of the tube 
was lined twice with the paper. We now followed the di- 
rections of M. Niepce, as given in our last number, p. 291 . 
A little water was introduced inside the tube, so as to well 
moisten the paper, and the excess poured out. The tube 
was again dosed, and heated to a temperature too high to 
be borne by the naked hand. It was then opened directly, 
and applied face downwards upon a sheet of ordinary sensi- 
tive chloride of silver paper, — a piece of a handbill having 
previously been laid on to serve as a negative. It was 
suffered to remain in that position about ten minutes. The 
result was precisely similar to that described in our last num- 
ber but one as having been accomplished by M. Niepce in the 
presence of Professor Wheatstone. The circle of the sen- 
sitive paper which was covered by the mouth of the tube 
became visibly blackened in those parts which were unpro- 
tected by the piece of handbill, the letters on which were 
impressed white on a black ground, and distinctly legible. 
This, therefore, proves conclusively that light has nothing 
•whatever to do with the operation, inasmuch as the whole 
of the manipulations we have described were performed at 
night by the light of a small lamp. The whole of the 
materials employed had also been kept in darkness for some 
time previously. 

These experiments have been tried too recently for us to 
venture to state more than the simple fact. We havt, how- 
ever, clearly shown that the experiment upon wluch M. 
Niepce chiefly bases the theory of the preservation of light, 
will succeed perfectly under conditions where no light has 
been previously absorbed; and thus it is but natural to 
conclude that some of the other extraordinary results obtained 
by that distinguished physicist may possibly admit of a 
less improbable explanation than one which demands the 
existence of a new and almost inconceivable property in 
sun -light. 



NEW GOLD-TONING PROCESS. 

The following is the process which Mr. Maxwell Lyte 
sent to the last meeting of the French Photographic 
Society. 

. . . . This process is equally good for every kind of 
paper, albumenised or simply salted. Its colouring proper- 
ties are remarkable, especially when used for proofs on albu- 
menised paper, which often fail with the ordinary processes 
of colouring employed. 

The process is as follows : — Sensitise the paper as usual 
on a nitrate of silver bath, at 20 per cent., and print in the 
ordinary way ; only, it is better to overprint it a little. 
Then place the proof in a dish of water in order to free it 
from the greater part of its nitrate ; put it, afterwards, in a 
dish of salted water, and leave it there from five to ten 
minutes. The object of this bath is, to; convert every trace 
of free nitrate that might have been left in it by the first 
bath into chloride. This bath is essential to prevent the de- 
composition of the following bath, in which the proof is to 
be next placed. This bath is composed as follows : — 

Sesquichloride of gold 15 grains. 

Phosphate of soda (the purified tribasic 

phosphate of commerce) 300 grains. 

Distilled water 1} pints. 

N.B. This bath ought to be completely neutral, or, at all 
events, rather alkaline than acid. If it should be acid, it is 
a sign that the chloride of gold was not properly prepared. 

As soon as placed in this bath, the tone of the proof 
begins to change, and passes rapidly from red to purple, 
violet, and black ; at the same tune, the solarised parts of 
the proof lose their dead tone, and all their details are de- 
veloped in an astonishing manner. 

The colouring may be arrested at any moment. If it be 
stopped at the purple tone, the proof will appear sepia after 
the operation, if stopped at the black tone, it is rather black 
or grey. After this bath, the proof is put in a new hypo- 
sulphite of soda bath, of 20 per cent., in which a little 
Spanish white has been put in suspension, and finished as 
usual. 

These proofs are so stable that they resist the action of a 
cyanide of potassium bath for a very long time. 

The great advantages of this process are — 1. The colour- 
ing bath is perfectly neutral, and cannot produce any de- 
composition in the hyposulphite of soda ; 2. The colour is 
entirely produced by the gold, which has hitherto been con- 
sidered the most certain means of colouring, since the proof 
is not in contact with the hyposulphite until after it has 
received its colour. Finally, there does not exist in the bath 
any organic acid to determine its spontaneous decomposition, 
and the precipitation of the gold in a metallic state. 

The colouring bath described above may be prepared be- 
forehand, it does not decompose by keeping if care be taken 
that none of that used is returned to the bottle. It is like- 
wise very economical, since with 15 grains of chloride of 
gold, sixty or seventy pictures, 24 x 80, may be coloured. 
In order to make sure that no traces of gold that may be 
left in the bath after use shall be lost, the remains of these 
baths should be poured into a bottle containing some bits of 
copper. 

180 grains of borax may be substituted for phosphate 
of soda with a like result. 

The proofs sent by Mr. M. Lyte, with his communication, 
were pronounced to be equal in brilliancy and colouring to those 
obtained by the process of toning with alkaline salts of gold. 
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Ills Principle! and Practice of Hartnomoue Colouring, cipecialty 
at applied to Photograph*. By an Artist-Photograph eb. 
London : CasselL Petter, andGalpin, "Photogb»phic News" 
Office; and Newman, Solio-square. 



must claim the largest share o[ attention amongst professional 
operators. It ia scarcely less certain, that in the majority of 
bands, and to meet the majority of tastes, colour as well as form 
is necessary to the production of satisfactory likenesses. 8uch 
being the cose, it is somewhat singular that whilst elementary 
treatises on photography hare issued from the press in such 
profusion as to produce something of an rmiarrat dt richeite 
anything like a comprehensive and intelligent work on the ap- 
plication of colour to photographs has not until now appeared. 
With the exception of a little book we noticed some time ago 
on "Painting Photographs," and in which the photograph is 
chiefly regarded as the basis of a painting, this is, we believe, 
the first distinct treatise on the subject. 

One ot the first facts which strike us on perusing the work 
is the absence of that misappreciation of photography which has 
been too common amongst painters. The author is manifestly 
ax familiar with the mysteries of the "dark room" and the 
capabilities of the camera as with the palette and pencil, and 
very willingly regards photography us something more than a 
" servant or servants." Notwithstanding this, he is keenly alive 
to the defects, not so much of photography, but of photographers; 
and in an introductory chapter, which we commend to the 
attention of our readers, speaks with unmeasured censure of the 
vulgarity which has unfortunately characterised a large portion 
of photographic portraiture. The remedy for this, he suggests, 
is a higher state of artistic culture amongst photographers. On 
this subject the following remarks are to the point : — 

" A cardinal blunder with photographers, has been the sup- 
position that a good photograph must necessarily be a perfect 
representation of nature, and that such an imitation of nature 
as the photograph presented must be the highest triumph of 
art. Passing by, for the present, the first assumption, or, for 
the momeut, for argument's sake, admitting it to be true, we 
must submit that nature has many aspects, but not all equally 
beautiful. As regards portraiture, the living model ia seen in 
ever-shifting positions, and ever-varying aspects of light and 
shade, very few of which, however, it may be, would be suitable 
for portraiture, notwithstanding that they are all natural. That 
a portrait should be what some call natural does not, therefore, 
by any means imply that it is perfect as a picture. It may be 
natural that a person should at some time wink, smirk, or 
frown, that he should otxasionally stoop, loll, or stretch himself; 
but no one would for a moment dream of perpetuating these 
actions in a portrait. Notwithstanding, wo have seen many 
photographic portraits in positions little better. Sitters placed 



upon a chair bolt upright, with head, body, and limbs 

cleft 
the halves would weigh the same to a fraction 



with such accuracy that if the figure were cleft down the middli 



accompanying this position being generally either one of the 
moat listless fatuity, or, with every muscle on the strain, the 
eyes glaring, and the features contracted to a most diabolical 
frown, the idea is conveyed that the sitter is just gathering his 
energies for a fatal spring upon some victim. Others, again, 
carefully avoiding these enormities in arranging the sitter, affect 
position! of unstudied ease and carelessness, in which, however, 
everything like grace or dignity is alike wanting. 

" The photographer must not only give up his favourite 
notion that he has only to depict nature to succeed, but also that 
the most perfect photograph in necessarily an accurate repro- 
duction of nature as she is seen. The best product of the 
camera, unaided by art, is often very far indeed from being a 
transcript of nature. The principles of photography, both 
chemical and optical, combine to render this inevitable. The 
intense photogenic action of some colours, and the almost entire 
absence of such action in others, chemically, and the necessary 
undue enlargement of advancing objects and diminution of 
retiring ones, mechanically, combine to remove the photograph 
as far from nature as many imagine the painting to be ; the 
difference being, that whilst it ia the province of art to soften 



peculiarities, photography very often exaggerates them. The 
incipient wrinkle or trifling scar, which in nature is, it may be, 
hid by the brilliancy of complexion; the slight freckle, which 
to the eye varies so little from the general tint of the skin as 
scarcely to excite observation, are at once searched out by the 
one huge cyclopean eye of the camera, and rendered with un- 
compromising distinctness in block and white. The red or 
golden tresses appear with raven blackness, whilst the blue eye, 
which in the photograph is as colourless as water, seems to have 
lost in depth of colour what the hair has gained. The moot 
enthusiastic photographer has often felt bis failure here, and has 
here acknowledged that the aid of art, in colouring, is pre- 
eminently needed. 

"In thus referring to the defects of photographic pictures, 
we must not be understood to depreciate photography. We 
simply insist on the necessity of the artistic element in applying 
it. We deny entirely that photographic portraits nccettaniy 
represent the sitter as having just gazed on the Gorgon's head- 
Let the photographic operator, whilst availing himself of every 
improvement in manipulation, acquaint himself with the laws 
by which the painter secures the semblance or nature ; let him 
learn how to arrange his subject, and choose his point of view ; 
bow to secure a proper balance of light and shade : in short, 
how to produce a picture instead of a mere diagram. Let him 
remember, also, that although many of his sitters may bo 
disposed to use the words of Oliver Cromwell — ' Point me as I 
am, warts, and wrinkles, and all' — that no one will wish the 
warts to appear as wens, nor the wrinkles as scams and fears. 
Let him study the productions of the great masters in painting, 
both for position, drapery, disposition of light and shade, and 
colouring. A portrait secured under the beat conditions of 
photography, guided by art, will be worthy of the beat efforts of 
the colorist, and may, in his hands, fairly rival the finest minia- 
ture painting." 

Of the practical portions of the book, an important feature is 
the chapter on the application of powder colours to positives on 
I glass and paper. It is, we have no hesitation in saying, the most 
| complete, if not the first complete, chapter of instructions on 
this subject ever published. Or course, we except in this 
remark our own " Lessons," and it may be important and inte- 
resting to our readers to know on this subject that the instruc- 
tions of the writer in no wise clash with those in oufcolumn', 
and that the same numbering and classification of ooloun 
appears to have been adopted as those referred to in our" Lessons," 
so that the student of both oourses of instruction will not le 
led into any confusion in this respect. It is scarcely saying too 
much to observe that the careful study of our "Lessons" and of 
the work before ns can leave little to be desired in this depart- 
ment, and, so far as knowledge can aid him, the photographer 
will be in a position to achieve all that con be effected by pho- 
tographic colours. 

The chapters on water and oil colouring, and their especul 
adaptation to photographs, are equally good. The remark) ot 
the selection and preparation of photographs for the especol 
treatment intended will prove highly interesting and valuable 
to photographers, as will also the practical hints on the mode 
of remedying defects, varnishing, Ac.. 

An important feature of the book is an interesting chapter <a 
the harmony of colours, with coloured diagram illustrating the 
relations of the primary, secondary, and tertiary ooloun. Tb« 
artistic portion of the book is guaranteed by the name of oat of 
the oldest and most respectable houses connected with art sod 
the supply of art requisites, and will, we doubt not^ fully sustain 
their reputation. Altogether, it is a book which ahould be in 
the hands of every photographer, as it cannot be read without 
interest, nor studied without profit. 



fissons on Colouring l&irtograpifs. 

RELATIONS AND HARMONY OF COLOURS (eOnHnHtd.) 

We shall conclude our brief statement of the principles on 
which harmonious colouring is based by a few remarks on 
their application to portraiture, following to some ex«n'' 
on this port of the subject, the authority of M. Chevrenl. 
whoee work on the harmony and contrast of colours, w 
their application to the arts, is perhaps the moat cornpW 
and conclusive ever published. 
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Notwithstanding the almost infinite gradation and varia- 
tion of complexion amongst the Caucasian or white race, it 
may be, and generally is, divided into two well marked 
types, the blonde, or fair complexions, and the brunette, or 
dark complexions. 

In the first type, the blonde complexions, the harmonies of 
analogy chiefly prevail. The colour of light hair, being 
essentially the result of a mixture of red, yellow, and 
brown, is regarded as a pale orange brown ; and the colour 
of the skin is analogous to it in generally being a very 
dilute or pale tint of the same colour. The roseate tints of 
such complexions, although entering into another scale of 
colour, forms no contrast, but generally preserves the analogy 
of hue. The blue eyes most common in such complexions 
are the only points giving rise to the harmony of contrast. 

In the brunette type, on the contrary, the harmonies of 
contrast predominate. The hair, eyebrows, eyes, &c, 
contrast in tone and colour " not only with the white of the 
skin but also with the red parts, which in this type are 
redder, or less rosy, than in the blonde type. 11 This classifi- 
cation can of course only be regarded as existing in an 
absolute degree where the types are strongly marked, and is 
so far generally suggestive. 

In regard to the effect of draperies on complexion, 
especially when in immediate contact, the following sug- 
gestions will be found worthy of remembrance : —Rose red 
cannot be put in contact with the rosiest complexions with- 
out detracting from their freshness, unless it be kept 
decidedly lower in tone. Dark red is in many cases less 
objectionable, as from its depth it tends by contrast of tone 
to impart whiteness. 

A pure, delicate green is, on the contrary, favourable to 
fair complexions, especially if they are at all deficient in 
colouring. Where the carnations are, however, decidedly 
red, or are much inclined to orange, a delicate green is less 
suitable, whilst deep green will give them value from con- 
trast of both tone and hue. 

Yellow drapery, as is well known, is favourable to a 
brunette, as it tends to neutralise the yellow in the com- 
plexion. To fair complexions it is, however, often ruinous, 
imparting to them, as it does, something of its complemen- 
tary, purple. 

Violet is rarely favourable to any complexion, as no com- 
plexion is improved by receiviug an accession of its com- 
plementary, yellow. It has the effect on fair complexions of 
imparting a sickly greenish yellow, and, on dark complexions, 
of making them appear affected with jaundice. The only 
case in which it is admissible is when, by extreme depth, it 
imparts whiteness by contrast of the tone. 

Blue, as is well known, is suitable to most fair complexions, 
affording, as it docs, a complementary contrast to the general 
hue of the complexion. The only fair complexions in which 
it should be avoided are those accompanied by red hair, in 
which case the orange, tint of the hair would be augmented, 
an effect rarely to be desired. Blue rarely suits the bru- 
nette complexion, which is not often improved by receiving 
any accession of orange. 

Orange drapery is rarely suitable, as it is too glaring and 
brilliant in itself, and no complexion is improved by looking 
blue — an effect which the proximity of orange is calculated to 
produce. 

Pure white improves a fresh, rosy complexion, but to com- 
plexions wanting in freshness, whether belonging to the 
blonde or brunette type, it is injurious. The whites, how- 
ever, of light open white draperies, such as net, tulle, lace, 
&c, have the effect of grey, and improve most complexions. 

Black draperies will, in most cases, tend to whiten the 
effect of the skin, but where there is a prevalence of dark red 
in the complexion it is unfavourable, as the red is heightened 
and appears less roseate. 

The application of the principles we have briefly indicated 
must rest with the artist, and will call for the constant exer- 
cise of careful observation, study, and judgment ; for, as M. 
Chevreul remarks, " the varieties which exist between the 



two extreme types of complexion, and which unite them by in - 
sensible shades, are the reasons why the artist only can esti- 
mate the harmony most suitable to such of the varieties as he 
is employing for a model ; consequently it is for him to judge 
if the dominant tint of a complexion must be exalted or 
diminished, either integrally, or in one of its elementary 
colours, or whether it must be altogether neutralised ; it is for 
him to see, in the case where he wishes to weaken it, if this 
is best done by means of a drapery of a darker tone, and 
thus to form a harmony of contrast of scale or hue, or else, if, 
on the contrary, it is preferable to attain the same end by 
opposing to this tint a drapery of its complementary colour, 
taken at a sufficiently high tone to produce the double effect 
of weakening by contrast of tone, and at the same time of 
producing a contrast of colour with that portion of the tint 
which is not neutralised. 11 

(To be continued.) 



ALBUMEN PROCESS. 

Q. Has the albumen process been long known to photo- 
graphers? 

A. It has, having been used many years before the intro- 
duction of the collodion. 

Q. By whom was the process invented ? 

A, Sir John Herschel in England, and M. Nicpce de St. 
Victor in France, who exhibited the first negatives obtained 
on glass by means of albumen. 

Q. Is it a difficult process? 

A. No, the plan is simple enough, but requires consider- 
able care in manipulation. 

Q. Is it a successful process? 

A. Yes; it rivals the daguerreotype in sharpness of 
definition. 

Q. Is it more cr less sensitive than the collodion ? 

A. It is less sensitive than the collodion, requiring an 
exposure of minutes where the collodion demands seconds. 
It surpasses collodion, however, in its capability of rendering 
depth and transparency of shadow, with extreme brilliancy 
in the high lights. 

Q. What is albumen ? 

A. White of egg. Albumen is the true starting point 
from which all tissues are formed, as the egg contains no 
other nitrogenous compound except albumen ; the yolk 
containing, besides albumen, a yellow fat only. 

Q. What is the chief characteristic of albumen ? 

A. Its coagulability by heat. 

Q. How is soluble albumen obtained ? 

A. It may be obtained in a soluble form by evaporating 
at a temperature below 120°. It is then a dry, horny, brittle 
mass of a yellowish colour, tasteless, and without odour. It 
is insoluble in alcohol and ether, but soluble in water con- 
taining alkaline salt or chloride of sodium. It is an important 
fact that albumen cannot exist in the soluble state in the 
absence of mineral constituents, and that a slight alkaline 
reaction is the best condition for photographic operation. 

Q. What albumen is best adapted for photographic pur- 
poses? 

A. That of the hen's egg. The eggs should be perfectly 
fresh, and not more than four or five days old. 

Q. How is the albumen to be obtained from them ? 

A. By breaking each egg separately into a shallow dish, 
and retaining the yolk and germ in the shell. 

CLEANING THE GLASS. 

Q. What sort of glass is the best adapted for this purpose V 

.1. New patent plate glass. 

Q. How should the glass be cleaned ? 

A. By fixing it firmly in a wooden screw or vice, perfectly 
flat, and rubbing it with a pellet of cotton wool dippei in a 
solution of alcohol, ammonia, water, and tripoli. 
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Q. In what proportion should these ingrediente be mixed? 
A. As follows : — 



Alcohol 

Strong liquid ammonia 

Water 

Tripoli 



• • • 

• •• 

• ■ • 



1 ounce. 

JL 

1 






Q. How do you proceed with the cleaning process ? 

.4. As soon as the plates have been thoroughly rubbed 
over with the solution, they should be allowed partially to 
dry, then rubbed off with a clean piece of wool, and, finally, 
polished with another pellet of the same material. The back 
and edges should be dusted with a hog's hair brush, and the 
plates then put away in a dry clean box. 

ALBUMEN18IXG THE GLASS. 

Q. How should the albumen be prepared ? 
A. In the following manner: — 

Albumen ... 12 ounces. 

Saturated solution iodide of potassium .. } „ 

Bromide of potassium !!'* graiiis. 

»? Acer ... ... ••« ... ... *•» 5. 

Solution of caustic potash 1 drop. 

These ingredients, having been put together in a large bottle, 
should be thoroughly shaken up until the bottle is quite 
filled with white foam. The solution should then be allowed 
to stand for five or six hours in a cool place. One hour 
before the solution is to be used, it should be decanted into a 
glass measure. 

Q. How is it to be spread over the glass ? 

A. The glass should be taken on the tips of the fingers of 
the left hand, and the albumen poured on to the surface in a 
sufficient quantity to cover the plate; the excess must be 
poured off into the measure. It is best to prepare a number 
of plates at once; four dozen can easily be coated in an 
hour ; each plate takes a considerable time to dry ; and, thus 
albumenised, will keep for any length of time. 

(To be continued.) 



IJjjnfograpjrie So Adit*. 
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London Photogbaphic Society. 

After the names of the members of the Society who had been 
elected at the last meeting had been read, the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to read the minutes, a reference in which to the accounts 
having been received and adopted brought Mr. Bishop on his 
legs, to give formal notice of a resolution he proposed to move 
at the next meeting. His resolution was to the effect, that, to 
better enable the members of the Society to understand their 
financial position, a detailed statement of the accounts for 1858 
should be forwarded to each member of the Society, and the 
same plan be continued in all subsequent years, one week 
previous to the annual meeting of the Society. The Chairman 
expressed his opinion, that no member was entitled to give such 
a notice except at the annual general meeting. 

Mr. Bishop then urged that the President had laid it down, 
that it was competent to any member to give notice at any one 
meeting, that he would move a certain resolution at the fol- 
l owing one. 

The Chairman, having consulted a copy of the Rules, re- 
asserted his opinion, that no such resolution as that proposed 
was admissible, but expressed his opinion that the council would 
be happy to consider the resolution he proposed, and to give 
him any information in their power. 

Mr. Bishop placed a copy of his resolution in the hands of 
the Chairman, and the matter was allowed to drop. 

Major Cooper was then requested by the Chairman to read a 
paper he had prepared on the subject of positive printing by a 
new process. The reader admitted that he had not had time to 
consider his process thoroughly, and that he had no doubt some 
of the members of the Society might improve it. It is not 
necessary that wc should give a detailed report of his process, as 
it is by no means so new as the Major imagines. It consists in 
steeping good thin paper in a solution of bi-carbonate of 
potass (GO grains to 2 ouuees of water), and then floating it 



on the silver bath, the result of this being the formation of a 
sensitive surface of carbonate of silver, instead of the ordinary 
one of chloride of silver. The fixing was then accomplished by 
means of malic acid ; thus obviating the use of hyposulphite of 
soda, the malate of silver being dissolved away by means of dis- 
tilled water. 

Mr. Hardwich pointed out sundry objections to the adoption 
of Major Cooper's process, and supported his objections by 
results he had arrived at in various experiments he had made. 

Mr. Shadbolt rose for the double purpose of correcting Mr. 
Hardwich, and enlightening Major Cooper on certain points of 
chemistry ; of which — 

Major Cooper, in his reply, showed that he was in no need. 

The Secretary then read a communication from Mr. Hard- 
wich, proposing that a committee should be selected from among 
the members of the Society, to examine and pronounce upon 
the merits of bis collodion. He was prepared to give them the 
fullest information on the subject. 

A letter from a correspondent was then read, referring to Mr. 
Pouncey*s carbon process (which, by the way, we may mention, 
is asserted not to be Pouncey's at all), but it was read in so low 
a tone that it was impossible to hear more than a few dislocated 
sentences at a short distance from the table. We believe, how- 
ever, that the writer said he had tried the carbon process 
claimed by Mr. Pouncey, and had not succeeded in obtaining 
good results. 

A member rose and stated that he had tried it, and wholly 
failed. 

Mr. Shadbolt rose to offer some remarks on Mr. Hardwich's 
proposition ; the drift of which was, that the committee should 
examine and report on the comparative merits of all other col- 
lodions that might be submitted to their examination by other 
makers as well as by Mr. Hardwich. 

Mr Sebastian Davis stated, that he had tried the formula 
given by Mr. Hardwich for manufacturing pyroxiline, and had 
not succeeded in obtaining a satisfactory result. 

Mr. Hardwich, in reply, gave several reasons why this might 
happen ; and then, referring to the proposition he had sub- 
mitted to the council, he admitted that he had not suggested 
that the committee should examine any other collodion than hi* 
own, and that in doing this he had been guilty of no objection- 
able proceeding. He had been induced to adopt a certain 
formula for manufacturing that substance, from having found 
by experiment that it was the best that could be devised. He 
had received communications on the subject of collodion from 
India, Australia, and every other part of the British Dominion*, 
where the greatest diversities of temperature prevailed, and he 
had been influenced in his experiments by these communica- 
tions. He thought that, after the labour he had bestowed on 
these experiments during the last two years, he was perfectly 
entitled to make the proposition he had submitted to the 
council. 

The Chairman stated that the council had adopted Mr. 
Hardwich's proposal to a certain extent. They proposed to 
select a committee to test the merits of that gentleman's col- 
lodion, and at the same time to test the merits of collodion pro- 
duced by other manufacturers. 

Mr. itughes rose to offer some observations in support of Mr. 
Hardwich, and referred to the " immense accumulated mass of 
information" possessed by him ou the subject of collodion ; but 
his remarks appeared to bo based on a misconception of what 
had passed. 

Mr. Hardwich said he had no objection whatever to the* 
determination arrived at by the council ; but at the same time r 
he did not consider that there was any reason why he should 
have made his proposition in any other form than that he had. 
adopted, and that he certainly had not proposed that the com- 
mittee should examine and report on the comparative merits ot~ 
all kinds of collodion ; and expressed his apprehension that t he- 
committee would liave more to do than they could successfully 
accomplish. 

The Chairman said the council had not had time to procecda- 
any further in the matter, but they would consider it in thcr~ 
interval between this and the next meeting. 

He then weut on to say that the exhibition would close to- — 
morrow (Wednesday) ; that her Majesty and the Prince—*" 
Consort visited the exhibition a few days ago, and that her — 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to express her approbation*- 
generally of the photographs exhibited; that the Princes 
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Consort ted suggested that the society should form ■ collection 

nf ill the photograph* they could get, printed as far bank m it 

n them, and to continue the socio system 

' ' ' o the members to contribute to 

carry out th '» idea. 

A vote Of thanks was then proposed by the Chairman to 
Major Cooper ; a proposition which was received with the usual 
pedal demonstration, presumed to signify that the motion is 
Larded unanimously. 

The major politely bowed his acknowledgments. 

The Chairman then pronounced the meeting adjourned until 
the first Tuesday in next month. 

Black heath PnoToaiurHic Society. 
At an ordinary meeting of this Society, held February El , 1859, 
ut the Golf Club House, the President, J. Glaishor, Esq., in the 
chair, the minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The President called the attention of members to the pro- 
poasd iwinfe, which it was iu contemplation to bold at the 
Mansion House, London, subject to the acquiescence and appro- 
bation of the Lord Mayor. 

It was moved by Mr. Harding, and seconded by Mr. Knill. 
" that such mirrr be held." 

It wa« proposed by Mr. Wood, and seconded by Mr. Ledger, 
"that a Committee be appointed to promote the matter, and report 
progress at the next general meeting, consisting of the followiug 
LThtlettien, vis. :— The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
and Secretarial ex officio, Messrs. Bennock and 'Wood." 

The President then proceeded to read a letter from ¥. Hoes, 



ing about three-eighth? of on inch inwards. 

The President likewise exhibited some beautiful photographs 
of Linton and the North of Devon. 

Mr. Wood, several from the south of France. 

Mr. Knill, some foe-similes of frescoes from theCampo Santo, 

William Porter Knightley, Esq, was balloted for and duly 
elected a member of the society 
The meeting then adjourned 



llljotojjtanlric £Iotes ano Queries. 



Sir, — Referring to your notice of Mr. Warner's photo, 
graphs in a recent number of the "News," and to the 
remarks at tho end of your review, would Mr. Woodward, 
of Nottingham, favour us with information such as Mr. 
Warner Has given, respecting his beautiful slide called 
•'• Wilford." The process, I believe, by which it was taken 
is the coHodio- albumen, but information as to the exact 
manipulation, the time of exposure and development, and, 
above all, the kind of lens used, would be invaluable, — Mr. 
Woodward's slide being undoubtedly nne of the best (if not 
the best) yet out iu point of manipulation. 

■He deep shadow under the trees, so perfectly shown, proves 
that bis lens must be first-rate. J. W. W. 

TI1E CO LLC DIO- ALBUMEN PROCESS. 

Sir,— In reply to your correspondent " J. W. W.," I beg 
to supply the following particulars respecting the stereogram 
'" View in Wilford," which obtained the prise awarded by 
the Nottingham Photographic Society. 

The process I use, not being a " new" one, is probably not 
fashionable just now; "old" processes are tabooed, and 
nothing goes down now if it is not a " new (?) discovery ;" 
consequently we are inundated with these precious " dis- 
coveries," ad nauscum, from " raspberry jam" down to "gin- 
nnd-water," which latter, I firmly believe, would produce as 
good negatives, as many of these so-called discoveries. 

My process is the old collodio-albumon, and I would refer 
your correspondent to an excellent paper by Mr. Sidebotham, 
which appeared in the "New*" n few weeks since: the 



manipulation there described being exactly that which I 
practise. There is a slight difference in the preparation of 
the albumen, I believe; Mr. S. using iodide of .potassium, 
whereas I use iodide of ammonium, which I believe is the 
more sensitive: I do not state thiB positively, however, 
having never used the potassium salt in the preparation of 
albumen. I speak from analogous experience in the use of 
tlie two salts in other departments of photography. 

The cxptsjure of the " View in Wilford" was two minutes, 
bright sun on the 18th September last, one of the last days 
of summer, and o more splendid " photographic" day I never 
witnessed. 

I develop with one grain of pyrogalh'c to the ounce, with 
one drachm of Beaufoy's acid in hot weather, and half a 
drachm in cold, and use a stereoscopic lens — i j inches focus. 

I may as well add, that my experience has taught me the 
true secret in the production of good negatives, viz. — 
development ; many a plate ia spoilt in this part of tho 
manipulation by the too free use of pyrogallic, and, above 
all, of silver. Amateurs generally (of course, beginners) are 
too impatient to sec their picture ; if it does not appear in 
two or three minutes, more, and more silver is added, to tho 
utter destruction of the negative. I am well conteut if my 
plate is fully developed in half or three quarters of an hour. 
Pictures, with bright sun, are of course developed in less 
time ; most patience is required with those exposed in dull 
light. 

I inclose for your inspection a stereogram " In Burghley 
Park," Stamford, in which you will observe tho details in 
tho deep shade are observable in a more marked degree than 
in the" View in Wilford;" the grass, &c., under the tree on 
the right of the picture, were in shade as deep as night, for 
the day was exceedingly dull and dark, in October last ; the 
exposure for this was seven minutes. Yo« will observe the 
great latitude of exposure the process allows (I have good 
negatives with twelve minutes' exposure) without injury to 
the high lights, which is, I think, Its chief and most valuable 
quality. 

I shall be glad to supply ant of your readers with such 
further information ss I am ensiled to give. 

L'iiuj Itow, Nottingham. Wn. Woodward. 



POKTABLK DEVKLOFINCJ BOX, 

Sir, — I send you a description of a developing 
is made with J -inch wood; sjic— outside met 
inches long; 13 } inches deep; 12$ inches broad. 
can pack everything except tho legs of the can 
camera, glasses, dishes, chemicals, indeed, every 
for the wet process, and in sufficient quantity to 
working for a month. A WoitKrao 



reqaisite 
keep me 




. is a shade to keep the light from the eyes : made of thin 
millboard, and covered with calico; the aides Ibid in when 
•tinuse, aainflg. I. 

k is an elastic band to keep i down when not in use, and 
keep it Bteady when in use. 

I is a yellow glass window, 4 x '2 inches, for looking 
at ; fig. 9. 

a is the place for the silver bath ; if required for a large 
c A hole might be cut out to let the bath fall into ; fig. 2. 
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b is for the fixing bath, c for the developing solution, and 
d for a bottle of water ; fig. 2. 




ignorant of the chemical composition of commercial 
chloride of lime. It U a mixture of hypochlorite of lime Ca O. 
CI O, with chloride of calcium Ca CI. It is prepared by 
saturating well slaked lime with chlorine gal, and avoiding rise 
or temperature. The reaction of its formation may be expressed 
lymbolically 2 Ca O + 2 CI = Ca CI + Ca O CI O. It is 
k white, moist-looking powder, which must be preserved iu well 
closed vessels, kept cool, and away from the light. It always 
smells slightly of hypochlorous acid. 



< is a dish for the waste water and developer; fig. 2. 

/ is ft yellow glass window, 8£ x 7) inches, for admitting 
light, with a sliding shutter to protect the glass when m ' 
use; fig. 1. 




g.g are black sleeves with elastic bands ; the hole is 5j 
inches diameter ; figs. 1 and 3. 

At h may be any convenient stand ; fig. 3. 

A bottle of water may be suspended outside at one of the 
further corners. 

PBESEBVIXO SENSITIVE PAPEB6. 

Sir, — It may be of interest to some of your readers to know 
that they may always keep a stock of ready sensitised albu- 
menisod paper on hand, in a wide-mouthed stoppered bottle, 
which must be kept in a cold, dark place. The paper will then 
remain unaltered for weeks after it has been made sensitive. 

Would you, or one of your numerous correspondents, be 

kind enough to give a formula for making 

varnish ? 



or making penetrating 
Jos. B. Robishon. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Dilute Acids.— R. O. F. S. When the term dilate is 
applied to acid*, it is understood that the exact strength is 
immaterial. I nil such coses it will bo quite correct to use a 
mixture of 1 part strong acid and 6 parts water. 

Chloride of Lime.— A'. B. B. is astonished to see in a 
respectable contemporary the startling assertion, that " the 
nubatance known by the name or chloride of lime is simply lime 
impregnated niecli&nitally with chlorine gas." This must have 
been written thougbtlassly, for wo cannot believe that the 
writer has really so limited a knowledge of chemistry as to 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

nnplalnti hiving bt 



be made to the Poet Office 

■e if it dopo.lt. much Wacl 
ill bt liable to fide; alwiyi 

United" plan on the intborUy 



X Flu-Manrtce. now light. 

ily your bath li too add; (tat would be men likely tarn 
xluce the defect you unt < 

U Arm night the yellow colour of gold article! might nukf 

.. . . -.„-.. r — -__irful of obtaining good pktoree of them, u will be fomn! 

In jinctlcethat there ire quite lullklen I aclinic rayi reflected llooj with tin 







ed lately' 1. Ail compound! ot eO-er W?' 

) eulpblde by the liver of .ulphtir. 1. II w&^af-l « 
£>f the liver of inlphur. Allow it to Hand. d** "■"* 
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tluru [u future. There ire, however, objection* to Inch 1 plan, „ 

1. Atkixsu* If eome dealer In pfaotqfFapMn. chemkahi and aju h l w^^J 

only undertake lo enpply gelatine paper at ■ modenle price, we could V~—?j 
out many important uki for El. We have fc^nd H a moat Talnahle duccT^^T 
for removing the collodion picture from the glut plala. If a piece of It be S ■^ B ? 
wet, on to the wet lurface of the collodion picture, and then reared iure ^ M ^ 
dry ; the gelatine paper will uiily eeperate from the glaee, beirnrlns it^ 
the collodion picture, which will now be fOnnd to require no vanuahlogegT ,,, 
. 'ntlrurftoinoawenu SwSJ" 




INDEX. 



N.6. — A dash rule represents the italics immediately preceding it. 



41 A. B. C. of Photography " reviewed, 245 
Aberration, 7 

(spherical) testing a lens for, 180 

AhsorptkHi of light, 8, 18 
Accelerating agents, 80, 42 
Accumulation in development, 54 
Acetate of ammonia, 78 

Iron, 78 

lead, 89 

lime, 89 

silver, 103 

soda, 79 

Acetates, 78 
Acetic acid, M„67 

Beaufoy's, 227 

Acetic ether, 102 
Accto-nitrat* of silver, 103 

for printing purposes, 83 

Achromatic lens, substitute for, .12 
Achromatism, 114 

Acidity of rain water, 22 

Add salts, 126 

Acids and alkalies, 115, 126 

dilate, 306 

Ackland's "Hints on Fothergill's Process" re- 

viewed, 17 
Actinism, 31, 189 

on the estimation of, 63 

Actinolyte, 175 

Actinometer, 139, 151, 163, 175 

Action of light, M. Niepce on a new, 158, 194, 277, 

291 
(M. Kiepce's new) ocular demonstration 

oC277 

observations on, 301 

Adhesion, attraction of, 175, 187 

Advantages, the, of Photography, 97 

Affinity, 187, 200 

Agents, accelerating, 30, 42 

Air and water, 150 

Alabastrine photographs, fading of, 120 

process, 81, 155, 180, 236, 300 

Albumen, 200, 209, 222 

- apparatus for frothing, 119 
Ac for sizing paper, 136 

fur the coUodlo-albunien process, 144 

process, 117, 188, 803 

on collodion, 275 

Albuminate of silver, 156 

Atbumenised paper, black and white positives 
on, 33 

- colouring positives on, 297 
granular appearance in, 36 

highly glased. 34 

prints, gold coloured stains on, 59 

spoiled in exciting, 96 

Alcohol, 209, 210 

strengthening of, 299 

Algeria, Photography in, 5, 63, 98, 112, 123, tiJ, 

256 
Alkalies and adds, 26, 115 
Alloyed silver converted into nitrate, 93 
Almanack, the " PnoTOGBAPUic News," 177 
Aluminium, 113 
Amber, 223 

varnish, 144 

Ambrotype, 10, 223 

11 Ambrotype Manual," the, reviewed, 65 
America, Photography in, 250 
Ammonia, 223 

acetate of, 78 

bichromate of, 228 

in the bath, 36 

Ammoniacal collodion, 233 
.tmmoffto-dtrate of iron, 223 
nitrate of iron, 223 

nitrate of silver, 223 

tartrate of iren, 223 



Ammonium, chloride of, in the salting bath, 252 
bromide of, 293 

iodide of. preparation of, 288 

preparation of, 288 

Amphltype, 140, 235 

Analyse, 235 

Analytical manipulations, 259 

Angle, the stereoscopic, 15, 98, 107, 110, 124 

Angular aperture of a lens, 235 

Anhydrous, 235 

Animal charcoal, 235 

Answers to Correspondents, 12, 24, 36, 48, 60, 72, 
84, 96, 106, 120, 132, 144, 156, 168, 180, 192, 
204, 216, 228, 240, 252, 264, 276, 28S, 300, 306 

Minor Queries, 12, 24, 85, 48, 60, 72, 83, 95, 

107, 119, 181, 143, 156, 168, 180, 192, 204, 216, 
228, 240, 252, 264, 276, 288, 300, 306 

Anthotype, 235 

Antidote to nitrate of silver, 69 

Aperture, 235 

(angular) of a lens, 235 

Aplanatic, 235 

lens, the, 276 

Application of Photography to wood engraving, 

158, 193 
Apparatus, 235 

chemical, 258 

for frothing albumen, 119 

- for preserving sensitive paper, 250, 290 
for producing a graduated background, 118 

for washing positives, 227 

Approaching Photographic Exhibitions, 37, 121. 

198 
Aqua regia, 235 
Aqueous, 285 

fusion, 246 

solution, 235 

Archaeology and Photography, 57 
Architectural Photographic Association, 121 

(exhibition of), review of, 185, 198, 207 

Architectural view leu*, 257 

Areometer, 235 

Argentine, 235 

Argentometry, 58, 247 

Arsenic, 126 

Artificial light for night photography, 48, 56, 71, 142 

Asphaltum, 247 

Association, Architectural Photographic, 121, 185, 

198,207 

British, 49, 63 

North London Photographic, 93, 238, 262 

AstSBum, 86 

Astro-photography, 34, 259 

Atmosphere, 259 

Atomic theory, 259 

Attraction of adhesion, 175, 187 

Aurotype, 259 

Autography of the stratifications of the electric 

light, 273 
Axis, 259 
Azote, 259 

Background, 270 
— — coloured, 24 
— French, 71 

graduate.), 47, 81, 94, 118, 179, 299 

medium tinted, 23 

of brown paper, 83 

with light centre, 47, 81 

Balloon photography, 146 

Bank note forgery prevented, 81 

Barium, 113 

Barrett, Mr., ou a portable camera and developing 

box, 79, 90 

. on enlarged pictures from small negatives, 189 

on illuminated paper Stereograms, 203 

on obtaining photographs of microscopic 

objects, 127 



Barrett, Mr., on printing positives, 141 
Barrow, photographic, 272 
Baryta, 270 
Base, 270 
Basic, 270 
Bath, 270 

correcting a foggy, 95, 228 

fixing, 137 

glass, 251 

queries on the nitrate, 24 

recovery of silver from old, 21 

sel dor, 156 

(silver), consequences of applying heat to 

the, 131 

discoloration of, 291 

injurious effect of gutta perchii on the, 

21, 120, 156 

neutralising the, 82, 119 

— — precipitate on diluting a, 83 

pyrogallic acid in the, 252 

recovery of the silver from, 59 

sunning the, 21 

to ascertain the streugth of the, 58, 247 

toning, 156, 203, 298 

Beaufoy's acetic acid, 227 
Beginner, materials for a, 276 

s, hints to, 142 

Bellini, M., on colouring glass positives for the 

magic lantern, 287 
Benzoin, 270 
Benzol, 270 
Bibulous, 271 
Bichloride of mercury, 180, 271 

platinum, 214, 251, 271, 287 

Bichromate' of ammonia, 228 

potassa. 282 

Biconcave, 282 

Biconvex, 282 

Birmingham Photographic Society, 239 

Bisecting a lens for stereoscopic purposes, 59 

Bismuth, 126, 282 

Bitumen of Judea, 282 

Black and white positives on albumenised paper, 33 

Black (dead), for brass work, 10, 228, 239, 263 

Blackening of the positive silver bath, 48, 227, 291 

Black for metal work, 10, 228, 239, 263 

Blackheath Photographic Society, 202, 296, 305 

Black paper, collodion positives on, 264 

varnish, 264 

for positives, soaking through of, *>8 

to remove from glass positives, 35, 45, 71 

Blue and red photographs, 159, 202, 277 

tinge on glass positives, 252 

Bonus, Mr., on glass dishes, 239 

Books, reviews of, 17, 65, 88, 221, 245, 266, 292 

Bottle, removing a stopper from, 108 

Bottles, yellow, 180 

Box, portable developing, 79, 90, 179, 190, 297, 305 

Brass work, dead black for, 10, 228, 239, 2UJ 

British Association, the, 49, 63 

Bromide of ammonium, 293 

— cadmium, 293 

calcium, 192, 294 

potassium, 294 

for fixing positives, 144 

silver, 294 

and the solar spectrum, 61 

Bromine, 42, 282 

Browning, Mr., on protecting negatives, 212 

Browning of calotype paper, 94 

Brown paper background, 83 

Brushes, 13S 

of cotton wool for the calotype process, 283 

Burns, Mr., on exchanging photographs, 155 

Cadmium, 114 

chloride of, 62 

bromide of, 293 



308 



INDEX. 



Cadmium, iodide of, 276 
Calcium, 102 

bromide of, 192, 294 

Calotype paper, browning of, 94 

paper, to hold in the dark slide, 82, 107 

process, 38, 51, 115, 119, 127 

brushes for. 288 

paper for the, 57 

Canura, copying, 132 

employed as a magic lantern, 70, 1 19, 131 

obscura, on the, 9, 19, 229, 242 

portable, 79, 90 

]H>rtable stereoscopic, 212 

stereoscopic, 58, 203, 212, 275, 299 

, on improving the, 275, 299 

twin, working with the, 58 

to see if it is light-tight, 12 

(.'audio light in the dark room, 2G4 

Cunson's paper mill, destruction of, by fire, 281 

Carbon priming, 4, 20, 32, 51, 134, 154, 177, 211, 

214, 257, 27 i 

Cardboard dishes, 191 

Cascine for photographic purposes, 183, 244, 257 

Catechism of photography, 8, 19, 31, 43, 55, (58, 
79,90, 103, 115, 127, 139, 151, 164, 176, 187, 
201, 210, 224, 2:J6, 247, 259, 271, 283, 303 

Cellulose, 200 

Cemented glass dishes, 215, 239 

Cerolelne process, 104 

( liarcoal, animal, 235 

( hemical apparatus, 258 

engraving, new process of, 171 

influence of light on certain bodies, 219, 

231 

manipulations, 222, 235, 246, 258, 269, 282, 

293 

nomenclature, 18, 30 

symbols and equivalents, 54 

Chemistry, organic, 175, 186, 200, 209, 222 

Photographic, 7, 18, 30, 41, 54, (56, 77, 89, 

101, 113, 126, 138, 150, 162, 173, 186, 200,209, 

222, 235, 246, 258, 269, 282 
Cherbourg, photography at, 62 
Chcvreul, M., on the chemical influence of light 

on certain bodies, 219, 231 
China, photography in, 221 
Chloride of ammonium in the salting bath, 252 

cadmium, 82 

gold, new method of toning with, 253 

of lime, 306 

mercury for thickening positives, 180 

Chlorides for positive printing, 59 

Chlorine, 42 

Cliloroform to remove black varnish from gla« 

positives, 45 
( 'hooslng glass, 21 1 
Chromium, 114 

Chromo-photographs, 155, 245 
('laudet, M., on the stereouionoscopc, 3, 14, 26 
Cleaning glass plates, 156 
-— glass and porcelain dishes, 11 

glass plates with old collodion, 279 

Cloth, positives on, 81 

Cochrane, Mr., on colouring glass ]K>sitivcs for 

the magic lantern, 263 
Collard, M., on dry collodion, 75 
Collodii-albumen process, 117, 144, 145, 160, 166, 

170, 226, 259, 264, 271, 275, 287, 298, 305 

remedy for over-exposure, 275 

sediment in the, 118, 166 

spots in, 298 

syuoi>sis of, 264 

( 'ollodion, ainmoniacal, 232 

bv M. Duchochols, 279 

{dry) process, 75, 117, 130, 146, 178, 216, 249, 

259, 271, 296 

process on paper, 182, 196, 213 

film, ripple marks on the, 72 

removed from the glass, 283 

mixed iodides in, 167 

on paper, 107 

Pictures, copying, 294 

pin holes in, 57 

streaks on, 190 

Plates (dry)* preservation of, 216 

'■ — lines on, 120 

spots on, 95, 167, 178 

streaks on, 58, 106, 190 

positive*, see Positives, Collodion 

[.reparation of, 201, 210 

process, 24, 57, 201, 204, 224, 236, 247 

difficulties in the, 57 

(dry) on paper, 213 

for negatives, synopsis of, 191 

for positives, synopsis of, 204 

queries on the, 24 

restoring old, 60, 144 

structureless, 167 

r. paper, 176, 289 

which develops itself. 94 

Coloured stereograms, glaze for, 263, 283 
Colouring ;rla*s positives, 96, 138, 162, 174, 186, 

199, 208, 222, 234, 245, 263, 287 
for the magic lantern, 263, 287 



Colouring gold frames, ormolu, for, 214 

paper photographs, with powder colours, 246 

photographs, 216, 275 

photographs, lessons on, 138, 162, 186\ 199, 

208, 222, 234, 245, 258, 269, 281, 292 # 

positives, on albumenised paper, 297 

on glass, 96, 138, 162, 174, 186, 199, 208, 

222, 234, 245, 263, 287 
scarlet uniforms, 276 



Colours, natural and artificial, 61 

powder, 138, 162 

relations, and harmony of, 258, 269, 281, 

292, 302 
Comet, the, 50 

Commencing photography, 23, 95 
Commercial uses of photography, 181 
Concentration, 246 

Concerting alloyed silver into nitrate, 95 
glass positives into negatives, 34, 72, 130. 

180, 204 
Cooke, Mr., on transparent enamel photographs, 

215 
Cook, Mr. on the photogen, 183 
Copper, 78 

plates, steel-facing, 147, 171 

Copying camera, 132 

collodion pictures, 294 

designs by vapours of sulphur, Ac., 38 

painting/by means of photography. 61, 71 

pictures, full size, 72 

Corbin, Mr., on a dry collodion proccsa, on paper, 

182, 196, 213 

Correcting a foggy bnth, 46, 95, 228 

Correction for colour, 114 

Correspondence, 20. 32, 44, 56, 68, 79,90, 108, 115, 
127, 140, 176, 188, 202, 211, 224, 236, 248, M0, 
271, 284, 295 

Correspondents, answers to, 12, 24, 86, 48, 60, 72, 
84, 96, 108, 120; 131 144, 156, 168, 180, 192, 
204, 228, 240, 252, 264, 276, 288 

Corrosive sublimate, 271 

Cotton-wool brushes, for the calotype process, 288 

Cracked negative, printing from a, 132, 179 

Crespon, M., on uranium printing, 76, 111 

Crookes, Mr., on photography applied to engraving 
on wood (xylophotography), 198 

Croughton, Mr., on improvements In the stereo- 
scopic camera, 299 

Crystalline particles, on the molecular action of, 

183. 197, 207, 218, 290 
Crystallisation, 235 
Crystal medium, 214 

palace exhibition, review of, 29, 40, 52 

"Curiosities of Science" reviewed, 221 
Cyanide of potassium, observations on, 111 

poisonous effects of, 264 

substitute for, 69 

Cyanogen soap, 11 
Cy allotype process 140 

Daglkkreotypfs, varnishing, 192 
Dark, photographs in the, 301 

room, 90, 130 

candle light in the, 264 

tent, portable, 10, 69, 129, 284 

substitute for a, 190 

vehicle for stopping out skies, Ac., 72, 83 

Davannc and Glrard, MM., on positive proofs, 

136, 161, 195, 205, 220, 255, 266, 278 
Davis, Mr., on holding the sensitive calotype paper 

in the dark slide, 107 
Dead black for brass work, 10, 228, 289, 268 
Dccantation, 246 

Density in negatives, to obtain, 24 
Desiderata, ^photographic, 214 
Deterioration of glass by exposure to light, 214 
Development, accumulation in, 54 

of an image after fixing, 173, 202 

of collodion negatives with gallic actd, 137 

Developers, winter, 225 

Derelo/nng box, portable, 79, 90, 179, 190, 297, 805 

solution, for positives, 12 

for negatives, 24 

for negatives prepared with Iron, 240 

for positives, to keep, 132 

Dextrine, 200 

Diaphragm in a lens, 82 

Dictionary of photography, 7, 18, 31, 42, 55, 67, 

78, 89, 102. 114, 126, 139, 151, 163, 175, 187, 

200, 209, 223, 235, 247, 259, 270, 282 
Difficulties in the collodion process, 57 
Dilute acids, 306 

Discoloring of the silver bath, 48, 227, 291 
Dishes, cardboard, 191 
cemented glass, 215, 239 

glass, 239, 287 

moulded glass, 299 

Dissolving, 223 
Distillation, 246 

Doubleday, Mr., on a substitute for a glass room, 143 

on a cheap tent for taking portraits in, 295 

Double or single lenses for landscape photography, 

263 
printing, patents for, 8l| 






Drop, subdivision of a, 23 

Dry collodion plates, preservation of, 216 

spontaneous restoration of, 249 

process, 75, 117, 130, 146, 178, 359, 271, 296 

committee of the Manchester Photo- 
graphic Society, report, 117 

on paper, 182, 190, 213 

Drying glass positives, 191 

gun-cotton rapidly, 204 

oils, 209 

Duchochois, M., on ammoniacal collodion, 232 

on caserne for photographic processes, 183 

on collodion, 279 

on dry collodion, 146 

EcLirsx (total) of the sun, 1858, September 7th, 

169 
Economising wafer in outdoor photography, 33, 

56,82 
Eddowes, Mr., on glass dishes, 287 

on photographic desiderata, 214 

Electric light, autography of the stratifications of, 

273 
Electroplating old daguerreotype plates, 70 
Elliott's, Mr., stereograms, review of, 184 
Employment of a camera as a magic lantern, 70, 

119, 131 
gelatine paper in photography, 205, 240, 251, 

200, 273, 276, 299 

lead in photography, 116 

Enamel photographs, transparent, 177, 202, 215 
Encaustic for positive printa, 182 
English wet paper process, 176, 187 
Engraving, new process of chemical, 171 

on wood, photography applied to, 158, 193 

photoglyph**, 25, 97, 122, 260 

, description of the proceaa, 73 

photographic, historical sketch of, 75 

to copy, full size, 72 

Enlarging pictures from small negative*, S3, 1S3 

Equivalents and symbols, chemical, 54 

Essences, 209 

Estimation of actinism, on the, 68 

Ether, acetic, 102 

Evaporation, 246 

Exchanging photographs, 155 

Exhibition at the Crystal Palace reviewed, 29, 40, 

52 
of the Architectural Photographic Assoda 

tion reviewed, 185, 198, 207 
of the French Photographic Society, 202, 

245, 291 

proposed at Leeds, 17 

s, approaching photographic, 87. 121, 198 

s, reviews of, 29, 40, 52, 185, 198, 207, 219. 

230, 241, 254, 287, 980 
Extraction of silver from residues, 21, 59, 96, 2ftJ, 

274, 282, 293 
Eyeglasses (compound), to find the focal length 

of, 83 

Faded positives, revival of, 192, 236 
" Fading Away" reviewed, 40 
Fading of alabastrine photographs, 120 

of positives, on the, 187, 192, 286, 288 

on preventing, 50 

suggestions on the causes of, 295 

Fatty substance*, 209 
Fermentation, 186 
Ferrier's glass stereograms, 22 
Field roll for tourists, 191 
Film over collodion positives, 36 

removal of, from the glass, 283 

ripple marks on the collodion, 72 

washing off, remedy for, 28, 95 

Filtration, 228, 285 ' 

of finely divided precipitates, 216 

Fitzuiaurice's, Major, new light, 56, 142, "233 
Fixing bath, 137 

positives, on, 187 

with bromide of potassium, 144 

Flat surfaces, stereograms from, 85, 116 
Floating off of film, remedy for, 28, 95 
Fluorine, 54 
Focal length of a lens, simple method of finting. 

46 

to find, of compound eyc-glasees, 81 

Fogging, remedy for, 46, 95, 228 
FothergUFs proem, 72, 87, 108, 115, 122, 208 

queries on, 21 

synopsis of, 215 , 

Fordos and Gelis, MIL, on commercial cyanide oi 

potassium, 111 
Forgery of bank notes prevented, 81 
Fowler, Mr., on the estimation of actnlas, 6* 
Funnel, improved self-supporting, 98 
Fusible metal, 282 
Fusion, aqueous and igneous, 248 
Future of photography, 18 
Franci*, Mr., on printing from * cracked tierau" 

and on a transfer varnish, 179 

on the discoloration of the nitrate bath,*" 

French backgrounds, 71 

Photogn*ph4c8<>c*t*f,lM;l30,1»* 
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French Photographic Sod** exhibiitoaof tht, 
202, 245, 291 

spirit varnish, 71 

Froihlng Albumen, apparatus for, 119 

Gallic Acid for developing collodion negatives, 

137 

saturated solution of, 204 

to keep a solution of, 168 

Gamier and Salmon, MM~, on carbon printing, 4 

on permanent prints m sulphur, 16 

Gaasnd, ir* n on paper glass, 15, 69 

on indelible positives, 16 

Gelatine, Ac, for sizing paper, 136 

paper, 30ft, 240, 251, 260, 276, 276, 299 

— — tor preserving negative**, 260 

suggestions for Its employment in pho- 
tography, 203 

process, 117 

Gelatinised paper, 200 

Gelatinising positives, 168 

Gelia and Fordos, MIL, on commercial cyanide of 

potassium, 111 
General observations on photographic positive 

proofs by MM. Davanne andGirard, 166, 161, 

lf6, 206, 220, 266, 266, 278 
Geoflroy's, M., process. 164 
Glau and porcelain dishes, to dean, II 

baths, 251 

deterioration of, by exposure to light, 214 

dishes, 239, 287 

cemented, 216, 269 

moulded, 2ft 

plate cleaning liquid, 166 

platen, supporting, when large, 264 

positives, see Positives, Collodion 

room, 84 

substitute for a, 143, 203 

to cement, 216 

— i — to choose, 211 

to clean a plate, 11, 27, 67, 156, 275 

transparent stereograms, 22, 111, 204 

transparencies, toning, 131, 156 

vignette, 208 

(yellow) taking photographs through, Gl, 94 

Cloze for coloured stereograms, 263, 288 

for paper positives, 167, 240 

Glucinum, 113 

Glucose, 200 

Glycyrrhizlne, 34, 43, 47 

Gold coloured stains on positive prints, 50 

frames, ormolu, for eolonriiig, 214 

new method of toning with, 263, 301 

terehlorMe or, 216 

Graduated backgrounds, 47, 81, 94, 118, 179, 299 

Granular appearance iu albumcuised paper, 36 

Graph r. gram, 142, 165 

Ground glass, substitute for, 288 

Grubb's aplanatlc lens, 276 

"Guide to painting Photographic Portraits," 

reviewed, 88 
Gulliver, Mr., on economising water in out-door 

photography, 82 
on the deterioration of glass by exposure 

to light, 214 
Guuiri, 200 
dan ro' ton, 200 

to dry rapidly, 204 

Gutcli, Mr., on economising water in out -door 

photography. 66 
Guttapercha, Injuring nitrate of silver, 21, 120, 15C 

IIvakman, Mr., on toning paper positives with 

platinum, 351 
Halifax Literary and Philosophical Society, 249 
Hall, Mr., on browning of caiotype paper, 94 

on development of an Image after fixing, 202 

Hanging up paper, pins for, 144 

Harmony and relations of colours, 368, 269, 281, 

292, 302 
Haudoy, M., on the uranium printing process, 88 
Heating, 246 

the silver bath, 131 

Hebeium, 86 

Heisch, Mr., on the dry collodion process, 'JOG 

Henderson, Mr., on a sediment In. developing 

collodio-alburaen plates, 166 
" Henna," photographic properties Of, 167 
Herschel, Sir J. F. W., on photography, 49 

on junonlum, 86 

Hcywood, Mr., on varnish for paper stereograms, 95 

Highly glazed albumenlsed paper, 84 

Hints to beginners, 142 

" Hints on Fothergill's Process," review of. 17 

Holding the sensitive caiotype paper in the dark 

slide, 82, 107 
Honey process, 48 
Horon, Mr, on a substitute for a dark tent, and 

streaks on collodion picture*, 190 
Howard. Mr., on a photographic barrow, 272 
How to choose a lens, 3 

choose glass, 211 

commence photography, 33, 96 

• mount a picture, 34, 168, 303 



How to see if a camera it Ufbt-4igbt, 13 

Hunt, Mr. R., oa the snpjlcatfcm of ohotography to 

wood-engraving, 168 
Hunt, Mr., on graduated back-grounds, lit 
Hurst, Mr., on an apparatus for frothing albumen, 

119 
Hydrogen, 42 
Hyposulphite of soda, to teat the purity of, 21 

Illuminated paper stereogram* 177, 190, 203 
Illuminating medium (yellow), 351. 299 
Illustrations, our photogiyphic, 169 
Igneous fusion, 346 
Image developed after fixing; 176, 20 J 
Imperfections in stereoscopic negative*, 34. 
Improvements in washing positives, 237, 263 
Indelible positives, 16 
India, photography in, 128 

(western) photography in, 266 

Influence of light on certain bodies, 2l9, 231 
Ink process, the, 60, 166, 179 

(McCraws), 94, 119 

Instantaneous photography, 280 
Intensifying negatives, 64 
Intensity of light, to measure, 10 
Interiors, photographs of, 107 
Introductory address, 1 
Iodide o/ ammonium, 288 

cadmium, 276 

(double) of potassium and silver, 107 

potassium, preparation of, 124 

silver and the solar s p ectr um , til 

sensitiveness In light, 81 

washing off fan tho bath, 120 

Iodides (mixed) in collodion, 167 

Iodine, 42 

Iron, 77 

— — acetate of, 78 

rimmonio-citrate of, 223 

nitrate of, 223 

tartrate of, 223 

developlngsolutlon for negatives, 132, 240, 288 

protonltrate of, preparation of, 288 

protosulphate of, preparation of, 240 

Ivory, printing positives on, 48, 216 

Japan, the ladies of, in the stereoscope, 113 
Jennings, Mr., on a new printing process, 215 
Judea, bitumen of. 283 
Junonium, Sir J. F. W. Herschci on, 86 

Kxenk, Mr., on Fothergill's process, 87 
Keeping positive developing solution, 182 

solution of gallic add, 168 

Keith, Mr., ou the alabastrine process, 180 

■ 

Lakdsgapx photography, single or double lenses 

for, 268 
Large glass plates, supporting, 364 
Lasslmonne, M., on developing collodion negatives 

with gallic acid, 137 
Lead, 78 

acetate of, 89 

employment of, bTphotography, 116 

Leader, 133, 157, 169 

Leather for collodion positives, 36 

transferring positives to, 66, 83 

Leeds Photographic Society, proposed exhibition, 

17 
Legray, M., on toning with chloride of gold (new 

method), 253 
Lens, angular aperture of a, 235 

aplanatic, 276 

architectural view, 257 

best form of, 10 

bisecting for stereoscopic purposes, 69 

for landscape photography, single or double, 

2«S3 
how to choose a, 2 

(portrait), putting together a, 143 

position of the stop in a, 82 

— — es. queries on, 58 

. simple method of finding the focal length of, 

46 

(single), for portrait*, 120 

substitute for an achromatic, 12 

testing, for spherical aberration, 180 

Lessons on colouring photographs, 138, 162, 186, 

199, 208, 222, 234, 246, 368, 369, 281, 292, 302 
Levelling stand, self-acting, 203, 227 

simple, 178 

Ijcvigatlon, 246 

Lid for narrow openings, 167 

Llebig, Baron Von, on the prep ration of iodide of 

potassium, 124 
Light, 19, 81 

absorption of, 8, 18 

artificial, for night photography, 48, 66, 71,124 

■ (candle), in the dark room, 264 

exposure to, deteriorating glass, 214 

Major Fitzmauriee's new, 66, 142, 398 

M. yiepce on a new action of, 168, 104 277, 

291 
_ — - on the preservation of, 291 



Light on the chemical influence of, on certain 

bodies, 319, 331 

sensitiveness of Iodide of silver to, 61, 81 

to measure the Intensity of, 10 

Lime, acetate of, 89 

chloride of, $06 

Lines on the collodion plate, 120 

Liquid for cleaning glass plates, 156 

Liver of sulphur, 800 

Lockets, glass positives in, 107, 131, 168 

London Photographic 8ocfety, 101, 104, 124, 165, 

213, 261, 272, 304 
Lubricator for brass work, screws, &&, 300 
Lucknow, photograph of, reviewed, 230 
Lyto's, Mr., gold toning process, 301 

Mauley, Mr., on precipitated carbon for printing, 

177 
Macclesfield Photographic Society, 189 ' 

M'Cratc, Mr., on a means of preventing the 

fading of positives, 60 

s, Mr., process, 94, 119, 165 

Magic lantern, colouring glass positives for, 263, 

287 * 

employment of a camera as a, 70, 11$, 131 

transparencies for the, 48 

Magnesium, 103 

Magnifying power of telescopes, to Mud, 83 
Major FiUinaurice's new light, 86, 142, 293 
Manchester Photographic Society, 117, 165, 226, 

273 
Manipulations, analytical, 259 

chemical, 222, 235, 246, 258, 260, 2$2, 293 

Manganese, 114 

Martin, Mr., on transparent enamel photographs, 

202 
Materials for a beginner to start with, 276 
Measuring the Intensity of light, 10 
Mercury, S9 

bichloride of, 271 

for thickening positives, lfcrt 

Metagelatine for mounting pictures, 202 
Metallic oxides, 77, 89, lul, 113, 126 
Metals, nature of the, 06 
Methylated spirit, 155 
Micro-photography, 132, 262 
Microecopic objects, on the photographic delinea- 
tion of, 104, 127 

photography, 4, 32, 4-1 

Military purposes, photography applied to, 184 
Minor queries, answers to, 12, 24, 35, 48. 60, 7.', 

83, 95. 107, 119, 131, 143, 156, 168, 180, 192, 

204, 216, 228, 240, 362, 264, 276, 288 
Miscellaneous, 8, 20, 44, 67, 69, 81, 92, 93, IIS, 

125, 177, 190, 202, 213, 260, 262, 273, 386, 29/ 
Mixed Iodides in collodion, 167 
Molecular action of crystalline particles, 183, 197, 

207, 218, 290 
Molson, Mr., on lead in photography, and 

on the stereoinonoscope, 116 
Monkhovcn, Mr. on preserving photographs 

against change, 137 
Moon, photographic atlas of the, 110 
Moulded glass dishes, 299 
Mounting pictures, 34 

with metagelatine, 202 

without cockling, 168 

Muddy streaks on the negative, 95, 106 
Muspratt, Dr., " on Photography," reviewed, 2*6 

Nakeow openings, lid for, 167 

Nature of the metals, 101, 113, 126 

Negatives and positives, with the same bath and 
collodion, 59, 96 

(collodion), developed with gallic acid, 137 

collodion process for, synopsis, of, 191 

(cracked), printing from, 132, 179 

developing solution, 24 

with Iron, 132, 240, 288 

from positives, 34, 45, 56, 72, 80, 130, 180, 

204 

imperfections In stereoscopic, 34 

intensifying, 64 

paper process, sufficiently sensitive fur por- 
traiture, 108 

preserved with talc or gelatine, 260 

printing from, when cracked, 132 

protecting from scratching, 192, '.'1 J 



to obtain density hi, 24 

intense, from faint glass* positive*, -15, 

56,80 

with positive collodion, 59 

stopping out the skies of, 83 

varnish for, 36, 71, 106, 131, 14J, 14*, 179 

Neptunium, 86 

Neutralising the nitrate bath, 82, 119 

New light, Major FHzuiaurice's, 56, 112, 293 

yicol, Mr., on Fothergill's process, 122 

on structureless collodion, 1(»7 

Niepce, M., on a new action of litfht, 158, 1I>4 277, 

291 
— — . new action of light, ocular dcmonitra'ioii of, 

277 
observations on, 301 
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Niepce, M., on bine and red photographs, 202 

on the preservation of light, 291 

Night photography, artificial light for, 48, 56, 71, 

124 
Nitrate of stiver bath, consequences of applying 

heat to the, 131 

discoloration of, 48, 227, 291 

injured by gutta perch a, 21, 120, 156 

neutralising the, 82, 119 

precipitate on diluting, 83 

pyrogallic acid in the, 252 

queries on the, 24 

recovery of the silver from the, 21, 59 

sunning the, 21 

to ascertain the strength or the, 58, 247 

Nitrate of silver made from alloyed silver, 95 

— — salt an antidote to, 69 

Nitrate of uranium in photography, 76 

Nitrogen, 42 

Nomenclature, chemical, 18, 30 

Non-reversed picture*, 131, 228, 299 

North London Photographic Association, 93, 238, 

262* 
Notes and Queries, 10, 21, 33, 46, 57, 69, 81, 94, 

106, 118, 130, 142, 155, 166, 178, 190, 203, 214, 

227, 289, 251, 263, 274, 287, 305 
Notes for Alpine photographers, 38, 100 

on the stereoinonoscope, 116 

Nothing new under the sun, 290 
Nottingham Photographic Society, 226 
exhibition, 237 

Objects, microscopic, on the photographic 

delineation of, 104 
Observation* on the dry collodton process, 296 

M. Niepce's new action of light, 301 

Obtaining density in negatives, 24 

Ocular demonstration of M. Niepce's discovery. 

with respect to light, 277 
Ogle and Edge's, MM., stereograms, reviewed, 281 
Old collodion for cleaning plates, 275 

restoring, 60, 144 

Openings, lid for narrow, 167 

Operating room, the, 103 

Organic chemistry, 175, 186, 200, 209, 222 

Ormolu for colouring gold frames, 214 

Osborn, Mr., on carbon printing, 177 

Ostell, Mr., on transferring positives to leather or 

cloth, 56 
Our photographic illustrations, 109 
Out-door photography, economising water in, 82 
Over-exposure in the collodio-albumcn process, 

remedy for, 275 
Over correction, 114 
Oxalate of silver, properties of, 193 
Oxide of silver, preparation of, 21 
Oxides, metallic, 126 
Oxygen, 41 
Oxymel process, 117 

Pages from the note-book of a travelling i Uoto- 

grapher, 91, 140, 224, 285 
Paintings, to copy, by means of photography, 61, 71 ' 
Paisley Photographic Society, 130 
Paper (black), collodion positives on, 264 

ealotype, browning of, 94 

to hold in the dark slide, 82, 107 

collodion on, 107 

dry collodion process on, 182, 196, 213 

for the ealotype process, 57 

gelatine, 205, 240, 251, 260, 275, 276, 299 

for preserving negative*, 260 

suggestions for its employment iu pho- 
tography, 205 

glass, 16, 59 

negatives, stopping out skies In, 72, 83 

pins for suspending, 144 

preserving sensitive, 250, 290, 306 

«— process (negative) sufficiently sensitive for 
portraiture, 108 

(waxed), 70, 140. 151, 164, 228 

(wet), 139, 176, 187 

stereograms, illuminated, 177, 190, 203 

r. collodion, 176, 289 

waxed preparation of, 192 

Purchmentising paper, 161 
Parisian photography, 202 
Patents f»r double printing, 81 

Pepper, Mr., on cleaning plates with old collodiun, 

275 
Permanent prints in sulphur, 16 
Petzval, Professor, on the camera obscura, 229, 

242 
Phosphorus, 54 
Photocell , the, 188, 206 
Photoglyphic engravings, 25, 75, 97, 122, 173, 260 

description of the process, 73 

illustrations, our, 109 

Photoglyphy, 97, 173 
Photographic atlas of the moon, 110 

barrow, 272 

chemistry. 7, 18, 30, 41, 54, 66. 77, 89, 101, 

113, 126, 13*, i:,(), 162, 175, 186, 200, 209, 222, 

235, 246, 258, 269, 282 



PhotograpJitc desiderata, 214 

dictionary, 7, 18, 81, 42, 55, 67, 78, 89, 102, 

114, 126, 139, 151, 163, 175, 187, 200, 209, 223, 

235, 247, 259, 270, 282 

engraving, historical sketch of, 75 

exhibitions, approaching, 37, 121, 198 

News, (the), Almanack, 177 

News, the, and the council of the Photogra- 
phic Society, 133, 152 

Notes and Queries, 10, 21. 33, 46, 57, 69, 81, 

94, 106, 118, 130, 142, 155, 166, 178, 190, 203, 
214, 227, 239, 251, 263, 274, 287, 305 

processes, synopses of, 191, 204, 228, 264, 275 

properties of •* Henna," 167 

quackery, 225, 248 

societies, 93, 101, 104, 117, 129, 130, 157, 165, 

189, 202, 212, 226, 237, 249, 250, 261, 262, 272, 
273, 285, 296, 304 

Society, formation of a, 216 

of Birmingham, 239 

of Blackheath, 202, 296, 305 

of France, 189, 250, 285 

of Leeds, proposed exhibition, 17 

0/ London, 101, 104, 129, 165, 213, 261, 

272, 304 

(council of the), and the "Pho- 
tographic News," 133, 152 

exhibition reviewed, 217, 230, 241, 

254 

of Manchester, 117, 165, 226, 273 

of Macclesfield, 189 

of Nottingham, 226, 237 

of Paisley, 180 

of Scotland, 129, 239 

tent, 10, 69 

Photographs, alabastrine, 81, 155, 180, 236, 300 

fading of, 120 

blue and red, 159, 202, 277 

chroino, 155, 245 

, colouring, 216, 275 

, exchanging, 155 

in the dark, 801 

, lessons on colouring, 138, 162, 186, 199, 208, 

222, 284, 245, 258, 269, 281, 292 

, mounting without cockling, 168 

, notes on colouring, 275 

of interiors, 107 

of microscopic objects, on obtaining, 127 

on paper coloured with powder colours, 246 

, on preservation of, 190 

reviews of, 62, 85, 173, 184, 245, 268, 280, 

281, 292 

— '— , taking through yellow glass, 61, 94 

, transparent enamel, 177, 202, 215 

Photography and archaeology, 57 

and the microscope, 4 

and the total eclipse of the sun, 1858, Sep- 
tember 7, 169 

and wood engraving, 158, 193 

applied to military purposes, 184 

at night, artificial light for, 48, 56, 71, 124 

at the sea-side, 32 

by Dr. Muspratt, reviewed, 266 

caseine in, 183, 244,' 257 

catechism of, 8, 19, 31, 43, 55, 68, 79, 90, 103, 

115, 127, 139, 151, 164, 176, 187, 201, 210, 224, 

236, 247, 259, 271, 283, 303 

copying paintings by means of, 61, 71 

commercial uses of, 181 

economising water in out-door, 33, 56, 82 

employment of lead in, 116 

from a bulloou, 146 

gelatine paper employed in, 205, 240, 251, 

261, 275, 276, 299 

how to commence, 23, 95 

in Algeria, 5, 63, 98, 112, 123, 232, 256 

in America, 250 

in Cherbourg, 62 

in China, 221 

in India, 128 

instantaneous, 280 

in Paris, 262 

in Western India, 265 

, landscape, lenses for, 263 

microscopic, 32, 127 

questionable subjects for, 62, 135 

, Sir J. Herschel on, 49 

the future of, 13 

Photolithography, 125, 268 
Pictures, how to mount, 34, 168, 202 

mounted with metagelatinc, 202 

non-reversible, 131, 228, 299 

on white china, 84 

(paper) varnish for, 60, 95, 167, 191, 214, 

240,264 

pinholes in collodion, 57 

remedy for foggy, 46, 95, 228 

streaks ou collodion, 120, 190 

to copy full size, 72 

Pins for suspending paper, 144 
Pinholes in collodion pictures, 57 
Plate clcaidng liquid, 156 
Plate (glasH) supporting when large, 264 
Platinum, 89 



Platinum, bichloride of, 271 

for toning prints, 214, 251, 287 

Poisonous effects of cyanide of potassium. 

264 
Poisons bill (sale of) as it affects photographer*, 

278,296 
Porcelain, and glass dishes to clean, 11 
-— pictures on, 84 
Portable camera, and developing box, 79, 90 

stereoscopic, 212 

dark tent, 69, 129, 284 

developing box, 79, 90, 179, 190, 297, 305 

Portrait combination, putting together a, 143 

raised, 96 

with a single lens, 120 

Portraiture, by a negative paper process, 108 
Positives and negatives, with the same bath, and 

collodion, 59, 95 

black and white, on albumenised paper, iW 

collodion, 12, 35 

leather for, 36 

— on black paper, 264 

blue, tinge on, 252 

colouring, 96, 138, 162, 174, 186, 199, 

208, 222, 234, 245 
coloured, for the magic lantern, 263, 

287 
converted into negatives, 34, 45, 56, 72, 

80, 130, 180, 204 

drying, 191 

— — film on, 36 

in lockets, 107, 131, 168 

non-reversed, 131, 228, 299 

on doth, 66, 81 

— - processes for, synopsis of, 204 

removal of black varnish from, 35, 45, 



71 
in, 68 



soaking through of the black varuUh 



spots on, 35, 36, 71 

to obtain strong negatives from, 45, 

34, 66, 72, 80, 130, 180, 204 

transferring to leather, 66, 83 

— — transparent, 68 

— — for the magic lantern, 48 

* varnish for, 190, 264 

vignette, 36 

developing solution, 12 

to keep, 132 

enlarged, 83 

on preserved plates, 24 

printing, 47, 86, 141, 143, 215, 296 

composition of the salting bath, 59 

with aceto-uitrate of stiver, 83 

in carbon, 4, 20, 82, 51, 134, 164, 177, 

211, 214, 267, 271 

in uranium, 27, 88, HI 

on ivory, 48, 215 

with sulphur, 16 

process, synopsis of, 275, 296 

silver bath, blackening of the, 48, 227 

291 

prints, dirty yellow appearance on, 240 

colouring with powder colours, 246 

encaustic for, 182 

fading of, 60, 137, 268, 295 

(faded), revival of, 192, 236 

fixed with bromide of potassium, 144 

gelatinising, 168 

general observations on, by MM. Dj- 

vanne and Glrard, 136, 161, 195, 205, 220, 

255, 266, 278 

glaze for, 95, 240, 264 

improvements in washing, 227 

indelible, 16 

on albumenised paper, colouring, 297 

on disposing of, 48 

toned with platinum, 214, 251, 287 

glaze for, 167, 240 

spot ion, 161 

■ — — stains on, 69 

varnish for, 60, 95, 167, 191, 214, 240, 

264 

vignette, 81 

washing, 227, 263 

in a running stream, 11 

Potassa, bichromate of, 282 
Potassium, 101 

and silver, double iodide of, 107 

bromide of, 144, 294 

(cyanide of), 111, 264 

(iodide of), preparation of, 124 

Poullon's, Mr., stereograms, reviewed, 292 
Powder colours, 138, 162 

colouring paper photographs with, 246 

Powdery pyroxyliue, 62 

Powcl, Mr., on a portable stereoscopic camera, 

212 
" Practical Photography on Glass and Paper," 

reviewed, 292 
Precipitated carbon for printing, 177 
Precipitate on diluting a silver bath, S3 
Precipitates (finely divided), filtration of, 216 
Precipitation, 936 
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Preparation of bichromate of ammonia, 128 

bromide of ammonium, 298 

cadmium, 293 ■ 

calcium, 294 

potassium, 294 

silver, 294 

— of chloride of lime, 306 

— collodion, 210 

— of dilate acids, 806 

— iodide of ammoniam, 288 

— — - - cadmium, 276 

liver or sulphur, 300 

oxide of silver, 21 

plate-cleaning solution, 156 

protonitrate of iron, 28H 

protosnlphate of iron, 240 

terchloride of gold, 216 

waxed paper, 192 

Present position of photography, 118 
Preservation of dry collodion plates, 216 

negatives with talc or gelatine, 260 

photographs, 190 

against fading, 137 

sensitive paper, 250, 290, 806 

Preserved plates, positives on, 24 . 
"Principles and Practice of Harmonious Colour- 
ing," reviewed, 802 
Printing, doable, patents for, 81 

from a cracked negative, 132, 179 

Prints, positive, see positive prints 
Process, the alabastrine, 81, 180, 236, 300. 

albumen, 117, 188, 803 

albumen on collodion, 275 

ambrotypc, 10, 223 

amphytype, 140, 285 

calotype, 88, 51, 57, 82, 94, 107, 115, 119, 127 

oerolelne, 164 

collodio-albumen, 117, 144, 145, 160, 1C6, 170, 

226, 259, 264, 271, 275, 287, 298, 305 

remedy for over exposure, 275 
sediment in the, 118, 166 
spots on, 298 
-"synopsis of, 264 

- collodion, see collodion process 

- cyanotype, 140 

- dry cottcdion, 75, 117, 130, 146, 178, 259, 271, 
296 

on paper. 182, 196, 213 
report of the committee of the Man- 
chester Photographic Society, 117 

- FothergiWs, 21, 72, 87, 103, 115, 122, 203, 213 
queries on, 21 
synopsis of, 215 

- frelatine, 117 

- M. Geotfroy's, 164 

- honey, 48 

- ink, 50, 94, 119, 155, 179 
(McCraw's), 94, 119 

- negative paper, safflcle tly sensitive for por- 
traiture, 108 

- new printing, 215 

- oxymel, 117 

- positive printing, set positive printing 

- photoglyphic engraving, description of, 73 

- raspberry syrup, 125, 141, 154, 251 
-ea, synopsis of photographic, 191, 204, 228, 
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- talbotype, 38, 51, 57, 82, 94, 107, 115, 119, 127 

- M. Taupenot's, 117, 259, 271 

- M.Tillard's, 176 

- turpentine, waxed paper, 176 

- uranium printing, 27, 88 

- waxed paper, 70, 140, 151, 1C4, 192, 228 
synopsis of, 228 

- wet paper, 139, 176, 187 
-es. various, on paper, 188 



Protecting negatives from scratching, Ac., 192, 212 
Protonitrate of iron, preparation of, 288 
Protosnlphate of iron, preparation of, 240 
I 'seudoscope, 252 
Parity of hypo., testing, 21 
Putting together a portrait lens, 143 
Pyne, Mr., on moulded glass dishes, 299 
Pyrogallic acid in the nitrate bath, 252 
J'uroxuline, 200 

powdery, 82 

prepared at a high temperature, 11 

Qiackekt photographic, 225, 248 

Quantities of materials necessary for a "beginner 

to start with, 276 
Questionable subjects for photography, 62, 135 

lUrx water, acidity of, 22 

Kai*ed portraits, 96 

Jtaspberrv syrup preservative process, 125, 141, 

154, 251 
lied and blue photographs, 159, 202, 277 
Induction of silver residues, 21, 59, 268, 274, 242, 

203 
floiil, Mr., on spots on collodion pictures, 95 
lie -immersion of the plate before developing, 36 
delations nu«l harmony of colours, 258, 269, 281, 

2JI-2, 3(>2 



Remedy for film washing off, 23, 95 

fqgglng, 46, 95, 228 

Remember (what to) in photography, 168 

Removing black varnish from glass positives, 35, 
45,71 

collodion films from glass, 283 

silver stains, 20, 227 

stopper from a bottle, 108 

Residues, treatment of silver, 21, 59, 96, 268, 
274, 282, 293 

Resins, 209 

Restoration of faded positives, 192, 236 

old collodion, 60, 144 

(spontaneous) of dry plates, 249 

Reviews of books, 17, 65, 88, 221, 245, 266, 292, 302 

exhibitions, 29, 40, 52, 185, 198, 207, 219, 

230, 241, 254, 237, 280 

photographs, 62, 85, 173, 184, 245, 268, 280, 

281, 292 

RlntouTs, Sir., "Guide to painting Photographic 
Portraits, Ac" reviewed, 88 

Ripple marks on the collodion film, 72 

Robtquet, M., on a new process of chemical en- 
graving, and steel-facing engraved copper- 
plates, 171 

Robtnsou's, Mr., "Fading Away" reviewed, 40 

Robinson, Mr., on the alabastrine process, and re- 
storing faded positives, 236 

on preserving sensitive paper, 306 

Robson, Mr., on a lid for narrow openings, 167 

Room, dark, 90, 103 

glass, 84 

substitute for a, 143, 295 

Sals of Poisons Dill as it affects photographers 

278,296 
Salmon and Oarnier, MM., on carbon printing, 4 

on permanent prints in sulphur, 16 

Salting bath for positive printing, composition of 

the, 59 

effect of, on the print, 161 

with chloride of ammonium, or chloride of 

sodium, 252 
Salts, 138 

properties of, 126 

Sang, Mr., on stereograms from flat surj 'aces, 116 

notice of, 85 

Saturated solution of gallic acid, 204 

Scarlet, colouring, 276 

Scotland, Photographic Society of, 129, 239 

Scratching, protecting a negative from, 192, 212 

Screws, lubricator for, 300 

Sea-side photography, 32 

Secchi's, P., M., photographic atlas of the moon, 

110 
Sedgfield, Mr., on a self-acting levelling stand. 203 
on toning paper positives, with bichloride of 

platinum, 287 

stereograms, review of, 173 

Sediment, in developing collodlo-albamen plates, 

118, 166 
Seelejf's, Mr., " Ambrotype Manual," reviewed, 65 
Seeleu, Mr., on caserne for photographic purposes, 

257 

on instantaneous photography, 280 

Sol d'or bath, 156 

Self-acting levelling stand, 203, 227 

Self-supporting funnel, 93 

Sensitiveness of iodide of silver to light, 81 

old collodion, to restore, 60, 144 

Sensitive paper, apparatus for preserving, 250, 290, 

306 
for positive printing, MM. Davanne and 

Girard on, 95, 205, 220, 245, 255, 278 
Sharp, Mr., on the ink process, 179 
Sultbotham, Mr., on the coUodio-albumen process, 

170, 226, 275, 287 
on the development of an Image after fixing, 

173 
Silver, 77 

acetate of, 102 

aceto-nitratc of, 103 

for printing purposes, 83 

albumenate of, 156 

(alloyed) converted into nitrate, 95 

ammonlo-nitrate of, 223 

and potassium, double Iodide of, 107 

bromide of, 61, 294 

bath for collodion, see nitrate of silver bath 

for positive printing, discoloration of, 

48, 227, 291 

iodide of, sensitiveness to light, 61, 81 

oxalate of, 193 

oxide of, 21 

recovery of, from old baths, 21, 59 

from various residues, 59, 96, 268, 274, 

282,293 

stains, to remove, 20, 227 

to ascertain the amount of, in the bath, 58, 

247 
Simple levelling stand, 178 

method of finding the focal length of a lens, 46 

Simpson's, Mr. G. W., "The Photographic 

Teacher," reviewed, 17 



Single lens for portraits, 120 

or double lenses for landscape photography, 

263 . 

Sisson, Rev. J. L., on the raspberry syrup process, 

154 
Sizing paper with albumen, Ac, 136 

gelatine, Ac, 136 . 

starch, Ac, 186 

sulphuric acid, 161 

" Skeletons' Carouse," the, review of, 62 
Skies in paper negatives, 72, 88 
Small negatives, enlarged pictures from, 189 
Smith, Mr., on the choice of subjects in photo- 
graphy, 49 
Societies, Photographic, 98, 101, 104, 117, 129, 

130, 157, 165, 189, 202, 212, 226, 237, 249, 250, 

261, 262, 272, 273, 285, 296, 804 
Society, Photographic, formation of a, 216 

of London, 101, 104, 129, 157, 165, 213, 304 

(council of the), and the "Photogua- 

phic News," 138, 152 
Exhibition, reviewed, 217, 280, 241, 

254 
Soda, acetate of, 79 

hyposulphite of, 21 

Sodium, 102 
Solar spectrum, 31 

explanation of the, 61 

Solvents, neutral, 163 
Solution, 223 

aqueous, 235 

for cleaning glass plates, 156 

developing, 12, 24, 132, 240,288 

of gallic add, 168, 204 

Soulier and Ctouzard's, MM., glass stereograms, 22 
Spectrum, solar, 31 

explanation of the, 61 

Spherical aberration, testing a lens for, 180 

Spirit, methylated, 155 

Spontaneous restoration of dry plate?, 249 

Spots on collodion pictures, 35, 36. 71, 95, 167, 

178 

the positive print, 161 

Stains (gold coloured), on albumeniscd paper 

prints, 59 

(silver), removal of, 20, 227 

Stand (levelling), self-acting, 203, 227 
Starch, 200 

Ac, for sizing paper, 136 * 

Steel-facing copper plates, 147, 171 
Stereograms from flat surfaces, 85, 116 

(paper), glaze for, CO, 95, 191, 214, 240 

coloured, 263, 288 

illuminated, 177, 190, 203 

Elliott's, Mr., reviewed, 184 

Poulton's, Mr., reviewed, 292 

Warner's, Mr., reviewed, 268 

transparent glass, 22, 111, 204 

Stereograph v. Stereogram, 142, 155 
Stereomonoscope, the, 3, 14, 26 

notes on the, 116 

Stereoscope, the ladies of Japan in the, 113 
Stereoscopic angle, 15, 98, 107, 110, 124 

camera, 203, 212 

on improving the, 275, 299 

(twin), working with the, 58 

effect, on obtaining, 1 19 

ghosts, 11 

Stop, position of the, in a lens, 82 

Stopcocks, lubricator for, 300 

Stopper, removing from a bottle, 108 

Stopping out skies on paper negatives, 72, 83 

Streaks on collodion plates, 58, 106, 190 

Strengthening of alcohol, 299 

Strength of the bath, to ascertain, 58, 247 

Strontium, 113 

Structureless collodion, 167 

Structure of the luminous disc of the sun, 297 

Subdivision of a drop, 23 

Subjects (questionable) for photography, 62, 135 

Sublimation, 246 

Substitute for a dark tent, 190 

cyanide of potassium, 09 

glass room, 143, 295 

ground glass, 288 

Sugars, 200 

Suggestions for improving the stereoscopic camera, 

275,299 
for the employment of gelatine paper in 

photography, 205 

on the causes of fading, 295 

Sulphur, 54 

liver of, 800 

permanent prints In, 16 

Sulphuric acid for sizing paper, 161 

Summary of the collodion process, 248 

Sun, total ^eclipse of the, 1858, September 7, 

169 
Sunday photography, legality of, 58 
Sunning the nitrate bath, 21 
Supporting large glass plates, 264 
Sumbols and equivalents, chemical, 54 
Synopsis of photographic processes, 191, 204. 

228, 264, 275 
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TiuOTri'E protect. IS, 01. .17, *2. 04, 1<*7. 113. 

119. 127 
ToAoCm, Mr., photoglyph**" manning*. 21. 71. 07, 

100, 1*2, 173, 260 

dcseriptkm of the process. 73 

'1 .ile for preserving negatives 1 , 260 
'Hiiipenot's, M., process, 117, 2441, 271 
'IVlevope*. to find the magnifying power of. S3 
7Vnf, fur taking portraits In, 2M 

pmrtabh dart, 10. 6», 12ft, 281 

substltnte for a, 100 

Terchloride of gold. 216 

Totting a lens for spherical aberration. Wi 

the purity of hypo., 21 

Theory, atomic. 259 

Thermography. 277 

Tlllard's. M . process, 176 

Timbs', Mr., "Curiosities of Scieiu-e" ruvicwvd, 

221 
Tin, 78 

To clean a plant plate, 27. .17 
Toning bath, 156, 20.1, 208 

glass transparencies, 131, 156 

pajter print* with chloride of g*il«l, new 

method nf, 253, 301 

with platinum. 214, 2-11 

Tourists, field roll for. 191 

Truer, Mr., on the photo<rraphic delineation of 

microscopic objects. 1<>4 
Transfer, varnish, 171* 
Transferring positives to leather, 56, 83 
Transpwvnrics, glass, 22, H8, 111, 204 

for the inajric lantern, 48 

toning, 131, luti 

Transparent enamel photographs. 177, 202. 215 
Tnltes. hermetically sealed for collodion, 93 



Turpentine waxed paper process, 176 

Twin stereoscopic camera, working with trfb. 5«« 

Twyman, Mr., on a portable dark tent. 2*4 

Under correction, 114 

l T ranium % 113 

j printing process, 27, 7*1, W. Ill 

i Tut* (commercial) of pli»!o;rr.ipiiv. lal 

I 

! Vapours of sulphur, ifcr., cupyhiir iIcai^u by 

i means of, 30 

, Varnish, /w collodion posiiieti (Hack). 100, 2o4 

■ removed from glass positives, 35. 45. 

71 

soaking through of the. 53 

for negatives, 36, 71, 106, 131, 143, 144, 17!* 

; for paper prints, 60, 93, -191, 214, 240, 264, 

1 67 

transfer, 179 

Varnishing daguerreotypes, 192 

Vernier, M., oh pa|*r v. coUodion, 289 

Vestium, 86 

View leua. architectural, 257 

Views for photographer* ueur Loudon, 24, 44, 
45, 117 

Vignette glass, 203 

positives on glass, 36 

on paper, 81 

" Vol a U Photographifc," 233 

: Wacxer's. Mr., stereograms, reviewed. 268 
Warwick, Mr., on improvements in washing posi- 
tives, 227 
Washing off of film, remedy for. 23, 01 

the Iodide in the bath, 120 

positive prints, 263 



Washinf positim primts\ tarororemenU re, f*T 

: — la a running stream, 11 

Water, 162 

acidity of rain, 22 

and air, 150 

economising in ooi-doorplioCofErapbr, 33. 54, 

82 

Waxed paper, preparation of, 192 

process, 70, 140, 151, 164, W8 

(synopsis of). 228 

Wcijrhina-, 268 

Weller. Dr. A., on the molecular action of crystal- 
line particles, 183, 197, 207. 218, t90 

Wet paper process, 139, 176, 187 

What to avoid In photography, 148, M8, 191, 104. 
215, 228, 276 

" What to do in Photography, and How to do it," 
review of, 17 

Whelan. Mr., on streaks like muddy water on the 
negative, 106 

White positives on glass, 12, 35 

Winter developers. 223 

Wood engraving, photography applied to, 158, 193 

Woodtcarfs, Jkfr., stereograms reviewed, 245 

on die cottodki albumen process, 80ft 

Working with the twin stereoscopic camera, W 



Xylohiotooiufut (photography applied to 
graving on wood), 198 

Yellow appearance on positive prints, 240 

bottles. 180 

glass, taking photograph* through, CL. 94 

— . illuminating medium, 151, 299 

Ziso, 78 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
The circulation of the " FIIOTOGK APIHC 
NEWS" extend* Ihruu^hout the UxiTXb 
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MURRAY AND HEATH, 

By Spteiil Appointment, Muiiiifiiclui-cti oi Sdcuiiiic, <'Leiiii-Ml, and FLy.-iLvil Apparatus In her Majesty the (Jneeu, and ilannfaelurpri, to thj 
lijrernuunl Departments, instilling the Foreign litlice, the Board of Ordnance, tlie Admiralty, Hit- Hoard of Trade, am! the Artillery Institution, 
Wt-.-Uich ; to the East India I'nnpiliy, Iwnl Elgin's, Mii»i'-n I" China, l»i . Livingstone's Expedition to Africa, the Siamese Emba-«y, an t the 
lo^-t iI!-iin-uijhcJ l'h'itojrapher^ ■>[■" the prervut Jin. Th.' SefiD'l J.1 itti rt ..f the Kin- Ca[alo;;«e of I'huto^mpliic Apparatus f,i) usrdal on receipt 
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EDWARD 8E0RQE WOOD, 

Ol'TK'UX, 

3Bauuf.it liinr of ^ hotograjjljic .Jl pparntue, 

117, CHEAPSIOE, 

C.itbit i.f Milk-slm-i, Luml-ti. 

D*«riutir« catalogue free by pist on receipt 
of foor iwlage stamp*. I'-iinpletc sets <<f ap- 
par j ton, »iiu leu-en suitable fur |urtiaitn anil 

»»«., je-jts, m., *3 a*., t*3 is.. <»i., t;.;»., 

£6 l'Js., 4,'IU, (mil upwards. CuBunu, with 
lenses ■Y.itaMc lor portraits and vie w,\ -'.'1 1;*,, 
*"J 12*. SO.. £i it., iJ 15- •"!., ami up- 
aardx. C.iniinULiI acbrontati.: portrait lenses, 
£1 !».. £1 5s., £t, ami upwards. Stereo- 
revpc Cameras, with lenses conplrtc, £:\ .Is,, 
;:;• !■>., ami ipwJ*. liin culur siv- 
r» .'K.^ie CMUtrv, witli lenaea vniplvii', 
J.4 it., £•;, ttnJ A'f. Portable <tvnuaCu]M ; 
raiuaraa in casta, with ail backs, lenses, uuJ 
camera rtand, £S Sa., and £» IV. KveiyoLbLr 
lieatriptieu nf camera, and all varieties uf ap< 
paratw. Steremenpie priBmaties from il*. till, 
»!., ]!!*., ISa., auJ upwanls. rJlieUa for 
ilereubcijpes on paper or (ibua in uniUual 
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P^we-partjuta, aala, PreserriiT, Oawx, (*l>eini- | 
iial', and ever; article u*il in pliot-.gmphy. 
CHHDMO PWrOGMPHS, BaCKSrlfll'S PROCESS. 
A new m»le of coloariuB positive collodion pie- 
tnrw, by ail uf which any one not prcTi.oi«l}' 
an arti.it oral produce ]iieturea with any inti^n- 
mtj of c lonr, eloaelj rumulilini: the highly 
finished ivory miniature ; the pii'tures thus 
I.r-lue-..l being Aun-iiiiTifed. Particnlan free 
lir *^j«t by tending postage stump to 

E.O.W00D, 117, Cheapaide, Loudon, 



HORNE * THORNTHWAITE, 

fpliriiias, VmlusiiiiliiijI anil "^luinjrii)iiiir 

SosiciBRit ffiatia, 

Eq Supniptmtnt in irr jUajpslq. 

121, V22, A li:t, NKWtiATK STKRET, 

I.d.NIIi.iN, |..i„ 
Ilariui; iu. tituttd a -rrici of ebib-jratc expert' 
incuts t« ik termini: ibe relative c liabilities uf 
the various dry pr-ec^-i-a now Mutual for 
landscape |.nrj<>sid ill phut-nrapli; , beg to 
announce F.therjili's pr> ■•ess a* briii^' the one 
by which the ni<ot |*rlcct prc«rvati..n of lore- 
etauih] and rxtrvinc dislancc, with ilcliou-y o£ 
middle lint tlirougbuut Ibe picture, can be ob- 
tained. And for this process they Would eon- 
fidtntly recommend the following, prepared ex- 
pressly fur the purpose :— 

IODIZED COLLODION 

FOR FOTHERCiLL't PROCESS. 

1! minces, in Bottle 'is, 

i ounces, in Bottle 3s. Ud. 

10 ounces, in Bottle Ks. 

Ouc Pint t.20 uuuecst, in Bottle.-, los. 

This Collodion it only supplied in the shove, 
quantities. Each buttle ix secured by a Ul-.l 
bearing the name of IIokmi k Tuobstiiwaiii-, 
ivithuul which nine is ?i uuinc. 
SENSITIVE PLATES 

PREPARED BY FOTHERCIIX'S METHOD, 
And Well listbs and W:ishinc Trays (.rSieriK- 
MOpie Plates, 3b. ; 7 X •'•, 4s. Cd. ; !' V 7. .t. CJ. ; 
ltlxS, 7x. till. ; and 12 <10, l<h>. u'd. each. 

AGKLANDS HINTS OH FOTHEflGILL'S PROCESS 

Free on application, nr by p> st un receipt 

uf a Etaiuped aud uddrenvd emelope. 



SIAMUfACTUBKH OF 

PIIOTflGKAI'Ilir AND AIMiSTS' 
COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VABKIBHE3, Ac. 
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. tu the Pint. . 
preparation and purity, fhi a brilliant unit 
life-like effect, oUainal.le by m other neau*." 

To he obtained at all nr>t-cla-s l'hnti^nujihic 
WaiebiHiSva, ir at J i, rXHIO StJl'AUB, 
UlNIKlX. 

Trade Lists on prLSintin^ lms:T,e»s e.nd or 
referrBca iu London. 

jirite ii., pwtayfrte v,t nctii* <•/ ' 
titi sCaMjw, 

Painting Photographic Por- 
trait*, U., in WATER UOLUCHS, a 

(iaide to ; with concise instruct ioUK for Tint ia^ 
PAPBH tlLAdd ami DAUUBBEKOTYPK 
PICrt'KKS, and for Fainting 1'liotograpbs in 
OIL UULOrBM. By A. S. HllTCoTL. lllnj- 
trolcil by Diagrams, print&l iu tVilunm, ic. 
Lusn.isi .1. 11ARNAUD, 3311. Oifurd- 
Mri-t, W. 

AMr'UH'AX, FKKNl'lf, ANU 
KNlil.ISlI 

w II <> i. v. s a i. r. 

o^ptital anil ^Ihotognpliit gltpot, 
.1. SuLOMuX, 

••i, KKU l-IOX SyirARE. 
■RICE LI»T GRftTIi ON APPLICATION. 
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a Tffli rHOTOQKAPHIO NEWS, • KM 

T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

Begs to inform those interested in Photography, that having mathematically examined the 

NEW PETZVAL LANDSCAPE LENS, 

And finding its Bonstrnetion not only the very best form yet introduced for landscape purposes, but ilea equally applicable to Portrait combinations, 
he hu consequently mode sercnl, which are proved to be tbe BEST FORTBAIT LENSES yet introduced, and fitted with a art of Diaphragms, 
aa described by J. Witirhougi, Esq., F.R.S., in the Photographic Journal, page 250, sro most effectual in the arrangement, — See sketch abo»e. 

For landscape purposes the back Lena only is required to bo removed from the combination, th* front Lenses remaining in t 
poaition tbe same ai for Portraits. 

The PORTRAIT' and LANDSCAPE PETZVAL LENSES are warranted, and also tbe usually contracted forms. Th* Prion 
exceedingly moderate. 

Tbe Trade are reapeetfully informed, that T. S. continues to allow hie nanal liberal discount on tbe above instruments ; and from tbe recent 
addition* to hi. moat efficient CLASS GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, be i. enabled to supply every 
deaeription of Lenses cheaper than any who guarantee a good article. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND 

GENERAL OPTICAL WORK, 

136. EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 



AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. 

Messrs. SQUIRE & Co. beg to inform Photographic 
Article and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION, 

In sealed eoz. bottled, at 2s. per bottle. 
Auu their AMERICAN ENAMEL VARNISH, at Is. per 4w. bottle, and AMERICAN BLACK 
OPAQUB VARNISH, at 8d. per lox. bottle. 

52, SING WILLIAM STREET. 



PO U LT O N, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTER 

^nb ^ubliehrr, 

147, STRAND, LONDON, 

8, LONDON STREET, READING. 



STEREOSCOPES IHD STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 



Colution for Cleaning Pho- 

*J togrsfhioQUas Plates,— Price ls.6d. per 
bottle, ia sufficient to clean 1,000 wbole-niie 
plata ; it ii at onoe a great saving of time, 

labour, and expense. A whole-iiia plate may 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minntea with 
two or three drop* of the solution ; in free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
io iu aae. Bold Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 52, Sloane- street, 
London, S.W.- — Agents: — Messrs. MunitiT and 
Hum, 43, Piocadilly, London. Hokhi and 
Thontthwiiti, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
alnaL Bouiild and Rodcb, 180, Strand, 
ins, VT, Fsrringdou- street. Turns, 
High Holborn. Baxw, East-street, 
Brighton. Q. CaxtwiiqBt and Son, Fisher- 
gate, PrertoB. 



pillischer's Photographic 

-L Establishment, 88, New Bond-street, W. 
Photographic Apparatus of every description 
and of eaperior quality manufactured at the 
above eatabliahment. A cfttalogne may be had 
pplioation to M. PiUiaeher, optician, 88, 
Bond-street, corner of Oxford-street, W. 



HOME AND EXPORT PHOTOBRAPHIO DEPOT. 
MESSKS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

11, JUBILEE BUILDINGS; 16, LORD STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 



W Biggs, 107, College- 
* street, Camden-town, N.W., Artists' 

Moont Maker and Paase-partont Manufacturer. 
The beat English made Passe-partouts and 
White Cryetal Glasses. All orders sent car- 
riage free. Liat of prices on application. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glass and White Mount 
for a Photographic 8( X fll, complete for 
3a, M. Svtnt dtKriftitm of framtt. 



THIRD EDITION. 
Juitpubhihtd, price It., per pott la. Id. 

THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

BY CHARLES A. LONG. 
This process is simple, dean, and certain, 
and the resulting pictures possess the exquisite 
delicacy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the 
Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic texture of 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & LONQ. 

Ptolagrapliic Imtrumntt Maim It Btr MajiUt, 

IU, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 



Photographers. — A 

PORTABLE GLASS HOUSE to be ds* 
1 of, IE feet long, feet wide, and 7 feci 
light, price £20. A bargain — pacha op ia 



Important to Photographers. 
HUDSON'S Transfer Solution for Transfer- 
ring Portraits on Patent Leather. It is simple, 
certain, and effectual in its action, producing 
Pictures of great brilliancy. Sold in bottle*, 
price 2s., at W. A. Homok and Sun's, la- 
ventors and Manufacturer*, 1, Ben/on -cottage, 
Hertford-road, Kiagalaod ; or of J. Mooni, 
Agent, Photographic Warehouse, 1, Buigbam- 
place, New North-road, Hoxton. 



Vot Sale, a Box Stereo- 

-*- anopin Camera, with Si* Dark Slides, 
landscape Lens, Spirit Level, Focusing Eye- 
piece, Tripod, Ae., by Horns and Tbornthwait*, 
nearly new, cost eight guineas. Price £5. 

Address, A. B., Mr. HAWKB8, News Agent, 
S4, Charlotte-row, Camberwell-gatc. 
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Tilby, Photographic 

• Print Colourer, 81, Great George-street, 
mondsey. B ic reoscop i o Slides Coloored with 
Mitch, at charges extremely moderate. Por- 
ta tinted bo aa to preserve the beauty of the 
itograph, or finished to resemble the finest 

2: 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

lie following Aanrrs for " Tm Photo- 

lPHIO Nbws" haye been appointed, Ap- 

ations for Agencies, stating roll description 

L address, should be made at once to Messrs. 

ter and Galpin, Belle Sauvage Printing 

rks» London, E.G.: — 

■laide— Mr. G. S. Wigg ; Mr. John Howell. 

lahabad — Messrs. James Hill and Go. 

uilxt— Mr. M. Wright, 31, Pitt-street. 

th — Mr. H. N. King, 42, Milsom-street. 

uumoham— Mr. W. Willey, Bookseller, 37, 
Union-street. 

mbat — Messrs. Tbacker and Go. 

ibtol — Mr. M. Bingham, 8 and 9, Broad- 
street. 

lcutta — Messrs. Tbacker, Spink, and Go. 

jtniFF— Mr. Drane, 11, Bute-street. 

mew* — Mr. Bayne, Bookseller. 

LCHisro — Mr. Oorder, News Agent. 

tutbt — Mr. J. Wingrave, Chemist, &c., 
4, High-street. 

turf — Mr. B. Glulow, 86, Victoria-street. 

iTOMFOBT — Mr. W. C. Cox, 89, Fore- 
street. 

wbukoh— Mr. James Wood, 88, Princes- 
street. 

lAsoow — Mr. John Spencer, Photographic 
Warehouse, 30, Enoch-square; Mr. J. 
MoGrossan, 63, Stockwell-street. 

ibabt-Tow* — Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 

ill— Mr. F. S. Lowther, 8, SaTill-street. 

AMnroTOH— Mr. Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 

iconB-Hr. T. 0. Hume, 22, High-street. 

riBPOOL — Mr. John Atkinson, 37, Man- 
chester-street ; Mr. Henry Newton, 16, 
Lord-street and 11, Jubilee Buildings. 

TOOK — Mr. Squire, 62, King William-street, 
London-bridge; Mr. Gladwell, Poultry; 
Messrs. Home and Thornthwaite, New- 
gate-street; Mr. Wood, Cbeapside; 
Mr. Poulton, Strand ; Messrs. Murray 
and Heath, Piccadilly ; Mr. Shaw, Ox- 
ford-street; Messrs. Bland and Long, 
Fleet-street; Mr. J. Timing, High 
Holborn ; Messrs. Burfield and Rouch, 
Norfolk-street, Strand; Mr. Clifford, 
30, Piccadilly; Mr. J. .Barnard, 839, 
Oxford-street; Mr. J. Boberta, 195, 
Shoredilch; Mr. F. J. Cox, 22, Skinner- 
street; Mr. Nottidge, Cheapside. 

jroflXBTim—Mr. W. W. Bremner, 11, Mar- 
ket-street; Mr. John Heywood, 170, 
Deansgate ; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 63, Picca- 
dilly. 

Mourn**— Mr. W. Baker. 

(RiiiL — Messrs. B. Dawson and Sou. 

rwcASTLE-OH-Trin— Mr. Mawson, 13, Mos- 
ley-street. 

awash — Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, London 
and Exchange-streets. 

htugham— Mr. F. H. Smith, Derby-road. 

jus — Mr. Fowler, Palais Royal. 

tmoutb — Mr. W. G. Cox, 35, Southside-st. 

dwbt — Messrs. John Cooke and Son ; Mr. 
Jeremiah Moore ; Mr. G. R. Addison ; 
Mr. James Waugh, George-street. 

iBWiox — Mr. B. L. Adey, Chemist, High- 
street. 

)LTBBHAMptob— Mr. J. Asooogb, Manufac- 
turer of Photographic Chemicals, Wor- 
cester-street. 

mlwich — Mr. A. iAwrance, 17, Beresford- 
square (opposite the Arsenal Gates). 
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ILLUSTRATED 



FAMILY PAPEE, 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 

Is confessedly the Cheapest and Best of the Cheap Periodicals, and has reached, 
in the New Series, a bondjide Circulation of 300,000. 

Each Number of CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER is embellished with 
numerous ENGRAVINGS, executed in the first style of Art, and Illustrations of subjects of 
passing interest at home and abroad, amongst which will be found Portraits of Eminent living 
Persons, with Memoirs; Two Original Tales of the highest order, and by the first Writers of the 
day (amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. J. F. SMITH), together with a variety of amusing 
and instructive matter, including Articles upon Subjects of Occasional Interest, Lessons in 
French, Lessons in Natural Philosophy, Our Corner Column (devoted to Curious, Scientific, and 
Humorous Scraps), Poetry, Chess, Answers to Correspondents, &c &c. 

Cabsbll's Illustrated Family Paper may also be obtained in Monthly Parts, Price 5d. 
and 6d. each, and in Half- Yearly and Yearly Volumes. 

London : Petter k Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate-hill. 



SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VAENISH, &c., 
15, LOWER BELCRAVE PLACE, PI ML I CO, S.W. 

Trade Price List forwarded fret on application. 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: 

Insuring a GOOD, FLUENT, and RAPID IIANDWRITING, 

IP* A. COURSE OF EIGHT BOOKS, 

COMPLETE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 

These Copy-Books are arranged upon a plan which obliges the writer, from the first, to 
unite beauty of form with easy and rapid execution. The old system of " pothooks and 
hangers " is entirely superseded by one well adapted to the every day purposes of life. Bad 
writers, that is, those who write in a cramped, irregular, or inelegant style, will soon acquire 
the ability to write freely and gracefully by the study of these models. The Model Copy-Books 
will be completed in eight numbers, at 3d. each, in foolscap 8vo. An enlarged series will also 
be published in post 4 to, on superior paper, price 6d. each . Pencils suitable for practice haye 
been prepared expressly for these books, which are supplied at 2s. per dozen. — N.B. Bach peneil 
bears the mark, "Model Copy-Book Pencil " 

London : Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 



PHOTOGRAPHS COLOURED. 



MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CHABOIS KXTUMBLY MODJEAK. 

3, COVEHTBT STREET, PICCADILLY. 

In Demy 12mo, 412 pages, price 3s. 6d, in stiff coyer*, 
4s. in cloth boards. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN GREEK; 

Intended especially for those who are desirous 
of learning Greek without the aid of a master. 

By the Ber. J. R. Biabd, D.D. 

London: W. Km & Co., Pakmoster-row. 



IMPORTANT TO PARENT8 AND THE PROPRIETORS OF 
ELEMEN TARY S CHOOLS, 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is., strongly bound, 
Q a c c C I I jg 

ARITHMETIC FOR THE YOUNG. 

This elementary Work is arranged on a 
simple and easy plan, by which the study of 
Arithmetic, generally so tedious to beginners, 
may be made peculiarly attractive to Children ; 
it is interspersed with engravings of familiar 
objects illustrative of the facts to be committed 
to memory, and will be found an amusing as 
well as instructive Picture Book. 

London; W. Kwrr & Co., Paternoster-row. 

In Demy 12mo, 836 pages, in stiff covers, 8s.; 
in cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN ITALIAN; 

By Chablb Tausumv, M.D., 

Off the Unhenitp of Potto, and Profuter of the 
O t r m mm and Italian Lan p tmf ti . 

London; W. Kbit & Co., Paternoster-row. 
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STEREOSCOPES 

PROM 2s. Od. EACH. 




SLIDES 

FROM 6s. r*ER DOZEN. 



EXPORTEBS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
STEREOSCOPIC APPARATUS OF THE MOST APPROVED DESCRIPTION AT THE LOWEST HA 

SPECIAL ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 

FOR STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES, OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, AND OF THE LARGEST SIZE, 12i. FKR QUIRR. 
This Paper require* bat a single trial to pro?* it* quality. 

STEREOSCOPIC MOUNTS, THICK DRAB BOARD, 4s. 3d. PER GROSS. 
The LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, CHEAPSIDE (2 doois West of Bow Chur 
AND 313, OXFORD STREET. 

J. H. BURKE, 

sae, OXFORD STREET, regent circus, w., 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, SPECIMEN CASES, AND FRAME 

Photographic Dealera and Chemist* supplied with the Bert London mad* Paase-partont*, Frame*, Ac. Fint-rate workmanship 

and good perfect glass guaranteed. Sampltt tent an application. 

TINTED PASSE-PARTOUTS FOE VIGNETTE FIOTTJEE8. MOTJNT8 IN GREAT VARIETY. 



WILLIAM BOLTON (late C. Button, and formerly 

* I Drmond and Co.), Opernti?e and Manufacturing Chemist, and Manufacturer of Chemical 



THE 



NOW READY, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 



TEACHER; 



WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

BY Q. WHARTON SIMPSON, ESQ. 

Price la., or by poit 13 Stamps. 

Published by SQUIRE £ CO., Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 52, King 

William street, London-bridge. 



NEW DISCOVERY-ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Tbla new and beautiful Prooeea combine* all the boldnf** and vigour of paper prooft with Ui* 
ilelicaey of the finest Daguerreotype- The RE- DEVELOPING SOLUTION for producing then 
picture* ii (old in bottles at la., 2a., 3*. each, and the VARNISH in bottle* at 1*. Od., St., and 
4* Sd., with Direction* for Dee. Specimen* from Et. to 21*. each. 

COLLODION, 

That wUl not peel off, Be. per lb. For further information, tea " Tke PketografMe TtaAtr," 
price la., or port free, 13 stamp*. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, 

AaTD EVERT ARTICLE OORXXOTED WITH PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Of English, French, American, and German manufacture. SQUIRE A CO.'* New Collodion 
for producing brilliant picture*, eiiher plain of by the alabastrine process, 9*. per lb. Their 
new Price-list, upon a revised and reduced scale, is no* ready. Sent free for two stamps. 

SQUIRE & Co., 58, King WiUiflm-strret, Londou-brldge. 



C. E. CLIFFORD, 

30, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &c. 

Compbte StU of Apparatus of every detcriptum kept rtadyJUttd. 

The moat M«*alent and portable DARE TEST yet invented, 6 feet 8 inohas high, and 

1 *«mm«a; SO square feat 

New Illustrated Catalogue free on application, or by post, two stamps. 

Lgadea: FriniwI and PaMWied by firm and Qaltb, Bau> aaaraaa Work*, Ladrat* I 



B! HER lAJESTT* ROTAl LET Tin PATEN 

"THE PHOTOGE 

I* the only Inraution whereby Portraits t 
produced at Night quite equal to those 
by Daylight. 

The Apparata* i* simple in its constrn 

and inexpensive in it* working. 
The Inventor and Paientee, 

MR. JOHN MOTJI 

UIOUMIY sWAD, U.K. 

invites gentlemen, on Saturday evenings (i 
to witness the working of thin new sad 
darful extension of the Photographic Art 
also to view Portrait* of some of the 
eminent Artista in the Profession, which 
been taken by " the Fhotogen." 
Prospectuses forwarded on receipt 



To Photographic Art 

A and Amateurs, Every deaeriptk 
Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, and! 



A complete set of Apparata* Le 
warranted, for portraits, tip to 4, by 3|, 
instructions, and Chemicals ready for 
£2 10a. Achromatic Portrait and Land 
Lanaei of every deacription made to a 
Cameras, rigid and folding, made ezpr 
for hot climates. Stereoscopic Camera* 
pair of Portrait Lenses, £1 4s. Paaae-part 
Frame*, Morocco Casta, Tray*, Mat*. 
servers, Glasa Plate*, Photographic Fa 
Colours, Ad. Town-made Paaae-part 
Colourless disss. Rings to hang up | 
10a. od. doi., J, IS*. Sd., ,, Ha, fid. A 
Mount* cut to any pattern. Best Positi** 
lodion in use, fi?« ca. bottles, 3s. P 
Black Varnish, Od. bottle. Price-list post 
Chemicals aupplied ready for use. W. 
craft'* Wholesale Depot, 419, Oxford-* 



I, B.C.— rmou, Ban. 1 



A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND ITS ALLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES. 



EDITED BY WILLIAM CBOOKES, F.O.S. 



[THE BK1HT OP TRANS LATINO THE OOSTEirra OT THIS PAPER IS RESERVED.-. - REGISTERED FOE T 
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rCTUBE OF PHOTOQBAPnT J 

tTEREOMONOSCOPE 1 

STEREOSCOPIC ANGLE ] 

DISCOVERIES 1 

CAENOTICES.— REVIEWS OF BOOKS ] 
8 PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.— PEO- 

ED EXHIBITION 1 

OOEAPBIC CHEMISTRY 1 

ONARY OP PHOTOGRAPHY!— Ab- 

lon of Lhrtit (mi<M«a). ] 

rECHISlt OF PHOTOGRAPHY :— Tin 

btm Obscnra (awrtweif).— III. Elgin 1 

ESPONDENCE ! 



CONTENTS-<«™'«««. 

MISCELLANEOUS 1 

PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUERIES:— 
Will Quits I'ercln Estill Injure Nllmle of 
Borer y— Snnnlnfr the Nlttato Bsth.-Prtpars- 



itin g 1 he Purity of Hypo.— Truuparent 
pic View, on Gliia— Acidity of Emin- 
.... ,...:.. — ._ D tDp ._MHll u ni Tinted 
ommeuce Photography, 

to 'minor (juEBiEs"."^!.!!!!.... i 



BscHeround.— I 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 

The circulation of the "PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS" extends throughout the Umitxd 
Kihodom And the British Colonies and Depend- 
encies, including Bokbai, m*""«, Calootti, 
Cipi Towi, Adelaide, Mir.sonBSH, SrMtr, 
Hobaet Town, Noixmal. It also circulate* 
in Nlw Yoke, and ill the chief oitie* mil 
town* of this Ohited States. 

Pur List of Adeem aoe p. it. 



MURRAY AND HEATH, 

eebl Appointment, Manufacturers of Scientific, Chemical, And Physical Apparatus to her Majesty the Queen, snd Manufacturer* to tbe 
imsnt Departments, including the Foreign OSes, the Board of Ordnance, tba Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the Artillery Institution, 
risk j to the Bart India Company, Lord Elgin's Mission to China, Dr. Lmngstons's Expedition to Africa, the Siamese Embassy, snd the 
Listinguiahed Photographers of the present day. The Second Edition of the New Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus forwarded on receipt 
portage stamp. On view, Mr. Laee Price's Manipulating Box, and Mr. Smart's Dark Tent. 43, Piccadilly, W., near 8eciTille -street. 



DWARD GEORGE WOOD. 

OPTICIAN, 

iferinrttof ^^otQfrraji(ricJpparatue, 

117, CHEAPSIDE, 
Corner of Milk -street, London. 
jriptiTe catalogue free by port on receipt 
■ portage stamps. Complete set* of ap- 
is, with lenses suitable for portraits and 
£2 7s. 6d., £3 Ss., £3 13*. 6<L, £6 5s., 
Is., £10, and upwards. Cameras, with 
suitable for portraits and views, £1 13s., 
is. 6d., £4 is., £G 15s. Bd., and op. 
Compound achromatic portrait lenses, 
., £2 6a., £*, and upwards. Stereo- 
cameras, with lenses complete, £3 5s., 
!*., and upwards. Binoanlar ste- 
pe cameras, with lenses complete, 
I, £6, and £9. Portable stereoscope 
ss in cases, with six backs, lenses, and 
island, £8 8s., and £9 Ss. Every other 
ption of camera, and all varieties of ap- 
is. Stereoscopic prismatic* from 6s. M., 
Be., IBs., and upwards. Slides for 
snpe* on paper or glass in endless 
f. E. 9. Wood's Polyorama Stereoscope, 
ling several dosens of slides which can be 
it np in succession without moving the 
■cut, £* 14*. 6d., £3 6*. B. G. 

• Argsntomster for testing tbe strength 
nitrate of silver baths, 5s,, 8s., lGe. 

partouts. Mats, Preoarrers, Cases, Chemi- 
jsd every article used in photography. 
DUD PHOTO&WHS, BACKSHEU'S PROCESS. 
' mode of colouring positive collodion pic- 
by aid of which any One not previously 
ist can produce pictures with any inten- 
f colour, closely resembling the highly 
d ivory miniature ; the pictures tbus 
Md befog non-imeiicd. Particulars free 

* by sending pottage stamp to 

WOOD, 117, Caeapiide, London. 
[Second EurnoK.] 



HORNE * THORNTHWAITE, 

♦trfirisni, ^ilmnpiiir'l ibi ^(ndngrtiijiic 

Sutnrninrt BUkm, 

fin Spjniatmrnt ts In JHajriiq, 

121, 122, k 128, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON, E.C., 
Having instituted a aeries of elaborate experi- 
meul* to determine the relative capabilities of 
the rarion* dry processes now followed for 
landscape purposes in photography, bsg to 
announce Fotbergill's process as being the one 
by which the most perfect preservation of fore- 
ground and extreme distance, with delicacy of 
middle tint throughout the picture, can be ob- 
tained. And for this process they would con- 
fidently recommend the following, prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose : — 

IODIZED COLLODION 

FOR FOTHERGIU'S PROCESS. 

2 ounces, in Bottle 2s. 

4 ounce*, in Bottle Ss. 3d. 

10 ounces, in Bottle Ss. 

One Pint {20 ounces), in Bottle ... 15s. 

This Collodion is only supplied in the shove 
quantities. Bach bottle is secured by a label 
bearing the name of Horse & Thokhth waits, 
without which none is genuine. 
SENSITIVE PLATES 

PREPARED BY FOTHERCILL'S METHOD, 
And Well Baths and Washing Trays forStereo- 
coopio Plates, 3s.; 7xo, 4s. 3d.; 9x7, 5a 3d.; 
10x8, 7s. 3d.; and 12x10, 10s. 3d. each. 
ACKLAKu'S HINTS ON FOTHERBILLS PROCESS 

Free on application, or by put on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed envelope. 



STE-WMAIV, 

KANUFAOTUBKR 0* 

PHOTOGRAPHIC AND ABTISTS' 

COLOUBS, 

BBT/SHXS, VANISHES, **. 

' ' Newm ab's Pkotoosapbic Count adhere 
easily to the Plate ; and, from their i tculiar 
preparation snd purity, give a brilliant and 
life-like effect, obtainable by no other means." 

To be obtained at all first-cls>* Photographic 
Warehouses, or at 24, SOHO SQUABE, 
LONDON. 

Trade Lists on presenting business card or 
reference in London. 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 

ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

tftyiiral anli |^to§ra^ic $f?rt t 
J. SOLOMON, 

22, BED LION SQUABE. 



PRICE LIST GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 



HABVE "IT, 

Patent!* of the 

ONLY PERFECT PORTFOLIO, 

EVERY ARTICLE OF THE KIND 

16, eathbone Place, London, W. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWa 



T. 




PTICI AN, 



Begs to inform those interested in Photography, tliat having mathematically examined the 

NEW PETZVAL LANDSCAPE LENS, 



And finding its eons traction not only tbe very bat form jut introduced fur Landscape purposes, bat aba equally applieablt to 

he hu conscqaenlly nude several, which are proved to be tbe BEST PORTRAIT LEN3RS jet introdnced, and fitted with a art tt Dtapansa 

as described by J. WmBBOim, Esq., F.B.S., in tho P\o<otjrapMc Journal, page 200, are meet effectual in the arrangement. — SeeakuMiWi 

For Landscape porponos the back Lent only ii required to be removed from the combination, the front Lenten reraainlBi hi h 
position the nmi aa for Portraita. 

The PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PETZVAL LENSES ate warranted, and alao the usually oonrtruled Amu. Tba Prieai I 
oiceedingly moderate. 

The Trade are retpeetrolly informed, that T. 8. continue* to allow hi* usual liberal discount on the abort Instruments ; and (rata tat mi 

addition to hi* moat efficient CLASS GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, «• '• «**■« to ■>**« 

ileaoription of Lenses cheaper than any who guarantee a good article. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AM 
GENERAL OPTICAL WORK, 
. 136, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W, 



AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. 

Messrs. SQUIRE & Co. bee to inform Photographic ' 
Artiate and the Trade, they are appointed the Bole Agente in Hogbind for the sale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN UNRIVALLED COLLODION, 

In aealed 4oi. bottles, at 2a. per bottle. 
Mm their AMERICAN ENAMEL VARNISH, at la. per lor, bottle, and AMERICAN BLACK 
OPAQUE VARNISH, at 8d. per aoi. bottle. 

LONDON i 52, KING WILLIAM STREET. 



PO U LTO N, 

fHOTOBRAPHIC PRINTER 

• 47, STRAND, LONDON, 
J, LONDON STKEET, READING. 



STEKEOSCOKS AND STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 



Solution for Cleaning Pho- 

*J tographieQlass Plates.— Price Is. Od. per 
bottle, ia sufficient to clean 1,000 whole-sise 

S'ata ; it is at once a great eating of time, 
boor, and eipense. A whole-aue piste may 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drops of the solution ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of eTary kind, and simple 
in ita uae. Sold Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, Sloane-street, 
London, B.W.— Agent*:— Hosts. Miauir and 
Hutu, 13, Piccadilly, London. Honnn and 
TBouTHwaiTi, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
atnat. Bohjiild and Rouen, ISO, Strand. 
SaHFOun, 97, Fnrringdon-atreet. Turns, 
31, High Holborn. tut, Bast-street, 
Brighton. Q. C»*tw»ioht and Son, Fisher- 
g*te r Prtmton. 



Pillischer's Photographic , 
Establishment, 88, New Bond-afreet, W. 

Photographic Apparatus of every description 
and of raperior quality manufactured at the ' 
above establishment. A catalogue may be bad 
on application to M. Fillisnhsr, optician, 88, 
New Bond -street, comer of Oxford-street, W. 



MR. WALTER PETTY, 

PHOTOQBAPHIO COIOTJHK 

81, Regent-atreet, London,?. 

INBTKOCTlOXB GIVEN IK CflLOOITJ 

MR. SUTTON'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ESTAILHHHEI 

Heetnllg dutrojvd by jtw, 
AND NOW COMPLETELY REJNgTaT! 

gire Lessons in tit si 



HOME AND EXPOflTPHOTOBrWPHIO DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

11, JCBILEB bTIUHSGS; 16, LORD BTREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 



W Biggs, 107, College- 
1 street, Cemden-town, N.W., Artiste' 
Mount Maker and Paste -yjartout Manufacturer. 
The best English made Passe-partouts and 
White Crystal Glasses. All orders sent car- 
riage free. List of prices on application, A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glass and White Mont 
for a Photographic, 84 X 
3a. Sd. frerw dtxrij*im oj 



S04, REGENT STRUT 

Prancis's New Printi 

*- Frame, the beat in use, Bxi, t\> 
and <JxS|, 2>. each, or 13*. par da 
Francis's Stereoscopic Camera with impr 
converging table and lena — Binocular 0s* 
— Complete acta of Stareoaerjpio Appsrstt 
the field, to work the collodion primes* a* 
what yon are about instead of bringing ha 
lot of dirty dry plates. — All kinds of appa 
fitted op with tent, wheels, be.. In a 
convenient way for out-door work. — All 1 
of apparatus made on the pusii— , of tin 
kind for purpose required. — Burnisher 
finishing priori. — Francis*! Silver 1 
8s. 6eL, free by port, 4i. — Erery pbotogn 
ahonld hare one luge and one amsU f 
presa.— Enlarging Cameras all ntsc*.— C 
eals and everything required by Photogra] 

FRANCIS'S 

Photographic Apparatus Mansdaetor 
101, Great Swell-street, London, H 
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rinting in Photography. 

This desideratum is now within the reach 
tablishers, Amateurs, and others, desirous 
Qlnstraiing ; Mens. SPENCER, READ, 
, Company having capabilities of producing 
ties from Negatives of any sixe. Estimate 
rsrded. Photographs taken of Models, 
shinery, Architecture, Views, &c, 4, Agar- 
**, Strand, W.C. 

OBERT METTAM & Co/g 

' NSW TABIFF OF PHOTOGBAPHIC 

ASS, may be had, poet free, on application 

the Warehouse, 30, Princess-street* Soho, 

tdon, W. 

i liberal discount to dealers on inclosing 

Iroard. 

OPESSOB PETZVAL'S PHOTOGBAPHIC 
LENSES. 

pplications to be made 

by letter to Mr. Paui Putsch, Sole 
at u England, 162 (old number, 67), Great 
bland-street* London, W. 

dwin Jewitt, Engraver 

on Wood, and Draughtsman, 1, Picket* 
e, Strand, W.C, near Temple Bar. En- 
ering, Scientific, and Mechanical Designs 
.lately Engraved. Manufacturers' and 
leamen's Catalogues Illustrated. Photo- 
ibis Drawings upon Wood Engraved. 

JOHN ATKINSON'S 
JHDAN WHOLESALE ft RETAIL STORES, 

I, MANCHESTER-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
DXALIBS SUPPLIED. 



MEBICAN LACE-BAND CASES; 
IKEY -MOROCCO do. ; RIBBED TURKEY 
; TUBKEY CUPID do. ; PECK'8 UNION 

; OCTAGON UNION do. ; CHINESE 
LB do. ; WBEATH do. ; ADAMANT do. ; 
)PLE'S do. ; PRESERVERS, New Patterns. 
XCBIAIOB MATS ; STRONG STAMPED 

DOTTED do. AMBBOT YPE VABNISH. 
ITIVB COLLODION, 
he Varnish, and most of the above articles, 

be had from Mr. Mottershead and Mr. 
5, Manchester ; Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
iks, Leeds ; Messrs. Maud and Wilson, 
Ifbrd ; Mr. Wilkinson, Halifax ; Mr. Hall, 
afield ; Mr. Sheppcrley, Mr. Bass, Mr. 
dward, and Mr. Taylor, Nottingham ; Mr. 
ions and Mr. Hume, Leicester ; Mr. Smith 

Mr. Wokes, Hull; Mr. Mander, Mr. 
one, and Mr. Lancaster, Birmingham ; 

Ponting, Bristol ; Mr. Earl, Worcester ; 
Cartwright, Preston ; Mr. Marshall, Bos- 
i Mr. Farrar, Ulverston ; Mr. Edwards, 
oln ; Mr. Davies, Shrewsbury ; Mr. Black- 
r, Bnrslem ; Mr. Webster, Warrington ; 
Rogerson, Manchester ; Chadburn Brothers, 

Mr. Quantock, Sheffield ; Grindley and 

Chester ; Mr. Howortb, Doncaster ; Mr. 
tel Jeffery, Cheltenham ; Sawyer and Co., 
rich ; Mrs. Laurie, Kemp, and Co., Edin- 
;h ; Mr. Gardner, and Messrs. White and 
•, Glasgow; Mr. Valentine, Dundee; 
its. Bewdley and Evans, and Mr. J. Robin- 
Dublin ; Mr. C amine, Belfast ; Mc Walters, 
agh ; Messrs. FitzGibbon and Co., Cork ; 
Humphreys, Caernarvon. 
ffOLisn Cheap Imitations of the above 
Is at Manufacturers' prices, 
rery description of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ENGLISH Goods ; and the largest Stock 
30ICB LENSES in the kingdom. No Prioe 
published. Any inquiry answered.' 
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ILLUSTRATED 



FAMILY PAPEK, 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 

Is confessedly tlie Clieapest and Best of tlie Cheap Periodicals, and lias reached, 
in fa Nexo Series, a bonajide Circulation of 300,000. 

Bach Number of CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER is embellished with 
numerous ENGRAVINGS, executed in the first style of Art, and Illustrations of subjects of 
passing interest at home and abroad, amongst which will be found Portraits of Eminent Living 
Persons, with Memoirs; Two Original Tales of the highest order, and by the first Writers of the 
day (amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. J. F. SMITH), together with a variety of amusing 
and instructive matter, including Articles upon Subjects of Occasional Interest, Lessons in 
French, Lessons in Natural Philosophy, Our Corner Column (demoted to Carious, Scientific, and 
Humorous Soraps), Poetry, Chess, Answers to Correspondents, &c. &c. 

Cassill's Illustrated Family Pipe* may also be obtained in Monthly Parts, Prioe 5<L 
and 6d. each, and in Half- Yearly and Yearly Volumes. 

London : Pkttka & Galpin, La Belle Sauvago Yard, Ludgate-hill. 



SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VARNISH, &c, 

15, LOWER BELGRAVE PLACE, PIMLICO, S.W. 

Trade Price Lot forwarded free on application. 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: 

Insuring a GOOD, FLUENT, and RATH) HANDWRITING, 

IN A COURSE OF EIGHT BOOKS, 

COMPLETE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 

These Copy-Books are arranged upon a plan which obliges the writer, from the first, to 
unite beauty of form with easy and rapid execution. The old system of "pothooks and 
hangers " is entirely superseded by one well adapted to the every day purposes of life. Bad 
writers, that is, those who write in a cramped, irregular, or inelegant style, will soon acquire 
the ability to write freely and gracefully by the study of these models. The Model Copy-Books 
will be completed in eight numbers, at 3d. each, in foolscap 8vo. An enlarged series will also 
be published in post 4to, on superior paper, price Od. each . Pencils suitable for practice have 
been prepared expressly for these books, which are supplied at 2s. per dozen.— N.B. Bach pencil 
bears the mark, " Model Copy-Book Pencil." 

London : Ward akd Iocs, 158, Fleet Street. 



PHOTOGRAPHS COLOURED. 

MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CHARGES SXTEXXELT UODXEATS. 

8, COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 



In Demy 12mo, 412 pages, price 3s. Cd. In stiff covers, 
4s. in cloth boards. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN GREEK; 

Intended especially for those who are desirous 
of learning Greek without the aid of a master. 

By the Bev. J. R. Beard, D.D. 

London: W. Kurt & Co., Paternoster-row. 



IMPORTANT TO PARENTS ANO THE PROPRIETORS OF 
ELEMEN TARY 8 CH00L8. 

In fcap.'8vo, price Is., strongly bonnd, 

CASSELL'S 

ARITHMETIC FOR THE YOUNG. 

This elementary Work is arranged on a 
simple and easy plan, by which the study of 
Arithmetic, generally so tedious to beginners, 
may be made peculiarly attractive to Children ; 
it ia interspersed with engravings of familiar 
objects illustrative of the facts to be committed 
to memory, and will be found an amusing as 
well as instructive Pioture Book. 

London: W. Kiht & Co., Paternoster-row. 

In Demy 12ino, 336 pages, in stiff covers, 3s.; 
in cloth boards, 3*. 6<L 

C ASS E I I >e 

LESSONS IN ITALIAN; 

By Charlis Tausenau, M.D., 

Of th% UnHMruty of Porta, and Pntfum of tht 
airman and Italian Languagt*. 

London: W. Krai & Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Cadmium, iodide of, 276 
Calcium, 102 

bromide of, 192, 294 

( 'alotype paper, browning of, 94 

paper, to hold in the dark slide, 82, 107 

process, 38, 61, 115, 119, 127 

brushes for. 288 

paper for the, 57 

Canura, copying, 132 

employed as a magic lantern, 70, 119, 131 

obscura, on the, 9, 19, 229, 242 

portable, 79, 90 

portable stereoscopic, 212 

stereoscopic, 58, 203, 212, 275, 299 

, on improving the, 275, 299 

twin, working with the, 58 

to see if it is light-tight, 12 

(.'audio light in the dark room, 204 

Cunson's paper mill, destruction of, by fire, 281 

Carbon printing, 4, 20, 32, 51, 134, 154, 177, 211, 

214, 257, 271 
Cardboard dishes, 191 

fascine for photographic purposes, 183, 244, 257 
Catechism of photography, 8, 19, 31, 43, 55, 68, 

79, 90, 103, 115, 127, 139, 151, 164, 176, 187, 

201, 210, 224, 236, 247, 259, 271, 283, 303 
Cellulose, 200 

Cemented glass dishes, 215, 239 
( >rolcine process, 164 
( 'harcoal, annual, 235 
( hemical apparatus, 258 

engraving, new process of, 171 

influence of light on certain bodies, 219, 

231 
manipulations, 222, 235, 246, 258, 269, 282, 

293 

nomenclature, 18, 30 

symbols and equivalents, 54 

Chemistry, organic, 175, 186, 200, 209, 222 

Photographic, 7, 18, 30, 41, 54, 06, 77, 89, 

101, 113, 126, 138, 150, 162, 175, 186, 200,209, 

222, 235, 246, 238, 269, 282 
< licrbourg, photography at, 62 
C'ltcvroul, M., on the chemical influence of light 

on certain bodies, 219, 231 
China, photography in, 221 
i'hloride of ammonium in the salting bath, 252 

cadmium, 82 

gold, now method of toning with, 253 

of lime, 306 

mercury for thickening positives, 180 

Chlorides for positive printing, 59 

Chlorine, 42 

Chloroform to remove black varnish from glass 

positives, 45 
Choosing glass, 21 1 
Chromium, 114 

Chroino-photographs, 155, 245 
Claudet, M., on the stereouionoscopc, 3, 14, 26 
Cleaning ghiss plates, 156 
-— gloss and porcelain dishes, 11 

glass plates with old collodion, 275 

( loth, i>osltives on, 81 

Cochrane, Mr., on colouring glass positives for 

the magic lantern, 263 
Collard, M., on dry collodion, 75 
Collodu-albumen process, 117, 144, 145, 160, 166, 

170, 226, 259, 264, 271, 275, 287, 298, 305 

remedy for over-exposure, 275 

sediment In the, 118, 166 

spots in, 298 

gynoi»sls of, 264 

t 'ollodion, aiumonlacal, 232 

by M. Duchochois, 279 

(dry) process, 75, 117, 130, 146, 178, 216, 249, 



259, 271, 296 

process on paper, 



182, 196, 213 



film, ripple marks on the, 72 

removed from the glass, 283 

mixed iodides in, 167 

on paper, 107 

Pictures, copying, 294 

pin holes in, 67 

streaks on, 190 

PUUes (dry), preservation of, 216 

'■ — lines on, 120 

spots on, 95, 167, 178 

streaks on, 58, 106, 190 

l>ositiviM, see Positives, Collodion 

preparation of, 201, 210 

process, 24, 57, 201, 204, 224, 236, 247 

difficulties in the, 67 

(dry) on paper, 213 

for negatives, synopsis of, 191 

for positives, synopsis of, 204 

queries on the, 24 

restoring old, 60, 144 

structureless, 167 

r. paper, 176, 289 

which develops Itself, 94 

Coloured stereograms, glaze for, 263, 288 
Colouring plasa positives, 96, 133, 162, 174, 

199, 208, 222, 234, 245, 263, 287 
for the magic lantern, 263, 287 



186, 



Colouring gold frame** vr&o]u, for, 214 

paper yhotograytu, with powder colours, 246 

photographs, 'Htt, 1275 

photographs, lessons on, 138, 162, 186, 199, 

208, 222, 234, 245, 258, 269, 281, 292 # 

positive*, on albumenised paper, 297 

on glass, 96, 138, 162, 174, 186, 199, 208, 

222, 234, 245, 263, 287 

scarlet uniforms, 276 

Colours, natural and artificial, 61 
powder, 138, 162 

relations, and harmony of, 258, 269, 281, 

292, 302 
Comet, the, 50 

Commencing photography, 23, 95 
Commercial uses of photography, 181 
Concentration, 246 

Converting alloyed silver into nitrate, 95 
glass positives into negatives, 34, 72, 130, 

180, 204 
Cooke, Mr., on transparent enamel photographs, 

215 
Cook, Mr. on the photogen, 18S 
Copper, 78 

plates, steel-facing, 147, 171 

Copying camera, 132 

collodion pictures, 294 

designs by vapours of sulphur, Ac, 39 

paiutings'bv means of photograph)*. 61, 71 

pictures, fuh size, 72 

Corbin, Mr., on a dry collodion process, on paper, 

182, 196, 213 

Correcting a foggy bath, 46, 95, 228 

Correction for colour, 114 

Correspondence, 20. 32, 44, 66, 68, 79, 90, 103, 115, 
127, 140, 176, 188, 202, 211, 224, 236, 248, M0, 
271, 284, 295 

Correspondents, answers to, 12, 24, 36, 48, 60, 72, 
84, 96, 108, 120, 132, 144, 156, 168, 180, 192, 
204, 228, 240, 252, 264, 276, 288 

Corrosive sublimate, 271 

Cotton-wool brushes, for the calotype process, 288 

Cracked negative, printing from a, 182, 179 

Crespon, M., on uranium printing, 76, 111 

Crookes, Mr., on -tfiotography applied to engraving 
on wood (xylophotography), 198 

Crouch ton, Mr., on improvements in the stereo- 
scopic camera, 299 

Crystalline particles, on the molecular action of, 

183, 197, 207, 218, 290 
Crystallisation, 235 
Crystal medium, 214 

palace exhibition, review of, 29, 40, 52 

"Curiosities of Science" reviewed, 221 
Cyanide of potassium, observations on, 111 

poisonous effects of, 264 

substitute for, 69 

Cyanogen soap, 11 
Cyanotypc process, 140 

DAotEnuEOTYPFS, vnrnUlnnpr, 192 
Dark, photographs in the, 301 

room, 90, 130 

candle light in the, 264 

tent, portable, 10, 69, 129, 284 

substitute for a, 190 

vehicle for stopping out skies, Ac, 72, 83 

Davnnnc and Girard, MM., on positive proofs, 

136, 161, 195, 205, 220, 255, 266, 278 
Davis, Mr., on holding the sensitive calotype paper 

in the dark slide, 107 
Dead black for brass work, 10, 228, 299, 268 
Decantatlon, 246 

Density in negatives, to obtain, 24 
Desiderata, photographic, 214 
Deterioration of glass by exposure to light, 214 
Development, accumulation in, 54 

of an image after fixing, 173, 202 

of collodion negatives with gallic acid, 137 

Developers, winter, 225 

Developing box, portable, 79, 90, 179, 190, 297, 305 

solution, for positives, 12 

for negatives, 24 

for negatives prepared with Iron, 240 

for positives, to keep, 132 

Dextrine, 200 

Diaphragm in a lens, 82 

Dictionary of photography, 7, 18, 31, 42, 55, 67, 

78, 89, 102, 114, 126, 139, 151, 163, 175, 187, 

200, 209, 223, 235, 247, 259, 270, 283 
Difficulties in the collodion process, 57 
Dilute acids, 306 

Discoloring of the silver bath, 48, 227, 291 
Dishes, cardboard, 191 
cemented glass, 215, 239 

glass, 239, 287 

moulded glass, 299 

Dissolving, 223 
Distillation. 246 

Doubleday, Mr., on a substitute for a glass room, 143 

on a cheap tent for taking portraits in, 295 

Double or single lenses for landscape photography, 

263 
printing, patents for, 81* 



Drop, subdivision of a, 23 

Dry collodion plots*, preservation of, 916 

spontaneous restoration of, 249 

process, 75, 117, 180, 146, 178, 259, 271, 296 

committee of the Manchester Photo- 



graphic Society, report, 117 

on paper, 182, 196, 213 

Drying glass positives, 191 

gun-cotton rapidly, 204 

oils, 209 

Duchochois, M., on ammoniacal collodion, 232 

on caserne for photographic p roce sses , 183 

on collodion, 279 

on dry collodion, 146 

Eclipse (total) of the sun, 1858, September 7th, 

169 
Economising wafer in outdoor photography, 33, 

56,82 
Edtkntes, Mr., on glass dishes, 287 

on photographic desiderata, 214 

Electric light, autography of the stratifications of, 

273 
Electroplating old daguerreotype plates, 70 
Elliott's, Mr., stereograms, review of, 184 
Employment of a camera as a magic lantern, 70, 

119, 131 
gelatine paper hi photography, 202, 240. 251. 

260, 275, 276, 299 

lead in photography, 116 

Enamel photographs, transparent, 177, 202, 215 
Encaustic for positive prints, 182 
English wet paper process, 176, 187 
Engraving, new process of chemical, 171 

on wood, photography applied to, 158, 193 

photoglyphk, 25, 97, 122, 260 

, description of the pr oeeo s , 73 

photograpluc, historical sketch of, 75 

to copy, full size, 72 

Enlarging pictures from small negatives, 83, leJ 

Equivalents and symbols, chemical, 54 

Essences, 209 

Estimation of actinism, on the, 6$ 

Ether, acetic, 102 

Evaporation, 246 

Exchanging photograplis, 155 

Exhibition at the Crystal Palace reviewed, 29. 40. 

52 
of the Architectural Photographic AssecU- 

tion reviewed, 185, 198, 207 
of the French Photographic Society, 292, 

245, 291 

proposed at Leeds, 17 

s, approaching photographic, 87, 121, 198 

s, reviews of, 29, 40, 52, 186, 198, 207, 219, 

230, 241, 254, 287, 280 
Extraction of silver from residues, fl, 59, 96, 26& 

274, 282, 293 
Eyeglasses (compound), to mid the focal length 

of, 83 

Faded positives, revival of, 192, 236 
11 Fading Away" reviewed, 40 
Fading of alabastrine photographs, 120 

of positives, on the, 137, 192, 286, 265 

on preventing, 50 

suggestions on the causes of, 295 

Fatty substances, 209 
Fermentation, 186 
Ferrier's glass stereograms, 22 
Field roll for tourists, 191 
Film over collodion positives, 86 

removal of, from the glass, 283 

ripple marks on the collodion, 72 

washing off, remedy for, 28, 95 

Filtration, 223, 235 ' 

of finely divided precipitate*, 216 

Fitzmaurico's, Major, new light, 56, 142, 293 
Fixing bath, 137 

positives, on, 187 

with bromide of potassium* 144 

Flat surfaces, stereograms from, 85, 116 
Floating off of film, remedy for, 23, 84 
Fluorine, 54 
Focal length of a lens, simple method of ftndtag, 

46 

to find, of compound eye-tlasses, 88 

Fogging, remedy for, 46, 96, 228 
Fotheroiir$ process, 72, 87, 108, 115, 122, 208 

queries on, 21 

synopsis of, 215 

Fordos and Gens, MM., on commercial cyanide of 

potassium, 111 
Forgery of bank notes prevented, 81 
Fowler, Mr., on the estimation of actinism, 63 
Funnel, improved self-supporting, ft 
Fusible metal, 282 
Fusion, aqueous and igneous, 248 
Future of photography, 18 
Francis, Mr., on printing from a cracked negative 

and on a transfer varnish, 179 

on the discoloration of the nitrate bath, »l 

French backgrounds, 71 

Photogrophk to**** I*; U*,tbi 
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French Photographic Society exhibition of tlte* 

•202, 245, »1 
— — spirit varnish, Tl 
Frothing albumen, apparatus for, 119 

Gallic Acid for developing collodion negative*, 

137 
saturated solution of, 204 

to keep a solution of, 168 

Gamier and Salmon, MM., on carbon printing, 4 

on permanent prints in sulphur, 16 

Craume, If*., on paper glass, 16, 59 

on indelible positives, 16 

Gelatine, Ac, for sizing paper, 136 

paper, 205, 240, 251, 260, 27ft, 276, 299 

— for preserving negatives, 260 

suggestions for its employment in pho- 
tography, 205 

process, 117 

Gelatinised paper, 200 

Gelatinising positives, 168 

Gelis and Fordos, MM., on commercial cyanide of 

potassium, HI 
General observations on photographic positive 
proofs by MM. Davanna and Girard, 136, 161, 
195, 205, 220» 255, 266, 278 
Geoffrey's, M., process, 164 
(Hat and porcelain dishes, to dean, II 

baths, 251 

deterioration of, by exposure to light, 214 

dishes, 239, 287 

cemented, 215, 239 

moulded, 299 

plate cleaning liquid, 156 

plates, supporting, when large, 264 

positives, see Positives, Collodion 

room, 84 

substitute for a, 143, 295 

to cement, 215 

— — to choose, 211 

to dean a plate, 11, 27, 57. 156, 27*> 

transparent stereograms, 22, 111, 201 

transparencies, toning, 131, 156 

vignette, 203 

(yellow) taking photographs through, 61, 94 

Glaze for coloured stereograms, 263, 288 

for paper positives, 167, 240 

Gludnum, 113 

Glucose, 200 

Glycyrrhizine, 34, 43, 47 

Gold coloured stains on positive prints, 59 

frames, ormolu, for colouring, 214 

new method of toning with, 253, 30 i 

terehloride of, 216 

Graduated backgrounds, 47, 81, 94, 118, 179, 299 

Granular appearance in albumcuised paper, 36 

Graph t. gram, 142, 155 

Ground giass, substitute for, 288 

Grubb's aplanatic lens, 276 

44 Guide to painting Photographic Portraits," 

reviewed, 88 
Gulliver, Mr., on economising water in out-door 

photography, 82 

ou the deterioration of glass by exposure 

to light, 214 

Gums, 209 
Gun cotton, 200 

to dry rapidly. 204 

Gutch, Mr., on economising water iu out-door 

photography, 56 
Gtitta perch*, injuring nitrate of silver, 21, 120, 156 

1I.\AKMA5, Mr., on toning paper positives with 

platinum, 251 
Halifax Literary and Philosophical 8odety, 249 
If all, Mr., on browning of cafotype paper, 94 

on development of an Image after fixing, 202 

Hanging up paper, pins for, 144 

Harmony and relations of colours, 258, 269, 281, 

292, 302 
Haudoy, M., on the uranium printing process, 88 
Heating, 246 

the silver bath, 131 

Hebeium, 86 

HeUsch. Mr., on the dry collodion process, 296 

Henderson, Mr., on a sediment in developing 

collodio-albumen plates, 166 
44 Henna," photographic properties of, 167 
llerschel, 8irJ.F. W., on photography, 49 

oil junonium, 86 

Heywood, Mr., on varnish for paper stereograms, 95 

Highly glazed albomenlsed paper, 84 

Him* to beginners. 142 

*• Hints on FothergiU'f Process," review of, 17 

Holding the sensitive calotype paper in the dark 

slide, 82, 107 
Honey process, 48 
lloran, Mr., on a substitute for a dark tent, and 

streaks on collodion pictures, 190 
Howard. Mr., on a photographic barrow, 272 
Hoys to choose a lent, S 

choose glass, 211 

commence p h otogr ap hy, 28, 96 

« mount a picture, 84, 168, fW 



How to see if a camera la light-tight, 12 

Hunt, Mr. R^ on the application of photography to 

wood-engraving, 138 
Hunt, Mr., on graduated back-grounds, ill 
Hurst, Mr., on an apparatus for frothing albumen, 

119 
Hydrogen, 42 . 

Hyposulphite of soda, to teat the purity of, 21 

Illusinated paper stereograms, 177. 190, 203 
Illuminating medium (yellow), 351, 299 
Illustrations, oar photoglyphlc, 169 
Igneous fusion, 246 
Image developed after fixing; 173, 202 
Imperfections in stereoscopic negative*, 34, 
Improvements in washing positive*, 227, 263 
Indelible positives, 16 
India, photography in, 128 

(western) photography in, 265 

Influence of light on certain bodies, 219, 231 
Jnk process, the, 50, 165, 1T9 

(McCrawa), 94* 119 

Instantaneous photography, 280 
Intensifying negatives, 54 
Intensity of light, to measure. 10 
Interiors, photographs of, 107 
Introductory address, 1 
Iodide of ammonium, 288 

cadmium, 276 

(double) of potassium and silver, 107 

potassium, preparation of, 124 

silver and the solar spectrum* CI 

sensitiveness to light, 81 

washing off in the bath, 120 

Iodides (mixed) in collodion, 167 

Iodine, 42 

Iron, 77 

— — acetate of, 78 

— — ammonfo-eitr&te of, 223 

nitrate of, 223 

tartrate of, 223 

developing solution for negatives, 132, 240, 288 

proUmitraU of, preparation of, 288 

protosulpbate of, preparation of, 240 

Ivory, printing positives on, 48, 215 

Japan, the ladles of, in the stereoscope, 113 
Jennings, Mr., on a new printing process, 215 
Judea. bitumen of, 282 
Junonium, Sir J. F. W. Herschel on, 86 

Keene, Mr., on FothergiU's process, 87 
Keeping positive developing solution, 182 

solution of gallic acid, 168 

Keith, Mr., on the alabastrine process, 180 

• 

Landscape photography, single or double lenses 

for, 263 
Large glass plates, supporting, 264 
Lassimonne, M., on developing collodion negatives 

with gallic acid, 137 
Lead, IS 

acetate of, 89 m 

employment of, In photography, 116 

Leader, 133, 157, 169 

Leather for collodion positives, 36 

transferring positives to, 56, 83 

Leeds Photographic Sodety, proposed exhibition, 

Legray, M., on toning with chloride of gold (new 

method), 253 
Lens, angular nperture of a, 235 

aplanatic 276 

architectural view, 257 

best form of, 10 

bisecting for stereoscopic purposes, 59 

for landscape photography, single or double, 

2U3 

how to choose a, 2 

(portrait), putting together a, 143 

position of the stop in a, 82 

c s. queries on, 58 
. simple method of finding the focal length of, 

46 

(single), for portraits, 120 

substitute for an achromatic, 12 

testing, for spherical aberration, 180 

Lessons on colouring photographs, 138, 162, 186, 

199, 208, 222, 234, 245, 258, 269, 281, 292, 302 
Levelling stand, self-acting, 203, 227 

simple, 178 

i/ovigation, 246 

Lid for narrow openings, 167 

Lieblg, Baron Von, on the prep -ration of iodide of 

potassium, 124 
Light, 19, 31 

absorption of, 8, 18 

artificial, for night photography, 48, 56, 71, 124 

■ (candle), In the dark room, 264 

exposure to, deteriorating glass, 214 

Major Fitzmaurice's new, 56, 142, 298 

M. Niepce on a new action of, 158, 184 277, 

291 
— — — - on the preservation of, 291 



Light on the chemical influence of, on certain 

bodies, fl*, 281 

sensitiveness of lotto* of silver to, 6t, 81 

to measure the Intensity of, 10 

Lirns, acetate of, 89 

chloride of, 806 

Lines on the collodion plate, 120 

Liquid for cleaning glass plates, 156 

Liver of sulphur, 800 

Lockets, glass positives in, 107, 131, 168 

Loudon Photographic SocMy, 101, 104, 12*, 1*65, 

213, 261, 272, 304 
Lubricator for brass work, screws, &c, 360 
Lucknow, photograph of, reviewed, 280 
Lytc's, Mr., gold toning process, 301 

Mabley, Mr., on predpitated carbon for printing, 

Macclesfield Photographic Society, 189 

M'Craic, Mr., on a means of preventing the 

fading of positives, 50 

s, Mr., process, 94, 119, 155 

Magic lantern, colouring glass positives for, 263, 

287 * 

employment of a camera as a, TO, 11$, 131 

transparencies for the, 48 

Magnesium, 102 

Magnifying power of telescopes, to find, 83 
Major Fitzmaurice's new light, 86, 142, 293 
Manchester Photographic Sodety, 117, 165, 226, 

273 
Manipulations, analytical, 259 

chemical, 222, 235, 246, 258, 269, 2*2, 293 

Manganese, 114 

Martin. Mr., on transparent enamel photographs, 

Materials for a beginner to start with, 276 

Measuring the Intensity of light, 10 

Mercury, 89 

bichloride of % 271 

for thickening positives, 1K0 

Metagelatine for mounting picture*, 202 

Metallic oxides, 77, 89, lul, 113, 126 

Metals, nature of the, 06 

Methylated spirit, 155 

Micro-photography, 132, 262 

Microscopic objects, oil the photographic delinea- 
tion of, 104, 127 

photography, 4, 32, 44 

Military purposes, photography applied to, 184 

Minor queries, answers to, 12, 24, 35. 48. 60, 7.', 
83, 93. 107, 119, 131, 143, 156, 168. 180, 192, 
204, 216, 228, 240, 252, 264, 276, 288 

Miscellaneous, 8, 20, 44, 57, 69, 81, 92, 03, 1 is, 
125, 177, 190, 202, 213, 250, 262, 273, 286, 29/ 

Mixcd iodides in collodion, 167 

Molecular action of crystalline particles, 183, 197, 
207, 218, 290 

Molson, Mr., on lead hi photography, and 
on the stereomonoscope, 116 

Monkboven, Mr. on preserving photogn;plid 
against change, 137 

Moon, photographic atlas of the, 110 

Moulded glass dishes, 299 

Mounting pictures, 34 

with metagelatine, 202 

without cockling, 168 

Muddy streaks on the negative, 95, 106 

Muspratt, Dr., •• on Photography," reviewed, 2«6 

Naksow openings, lid for, 167 
Mature of the metals, 101, 113, 126 
Negatives and positives, with the some bath and 
collodion, 59, 95 

(collodion), developed with gallic acid, 137 

collodion process for, synopsis, of, 191 

(cracked), printing from, 132, 179 

developing solution, 24 

— with iron, 132, 240, 288 

from positives, 34, 45, 56, 72, 80, 130, 180, 

204 

imperfections in stereoscopic, b*4 

intensifying, 54 

paper process, sufficiently sensitive for por- 
traiture, 108 

preserved with talc or gelatine, 2'»Q 

printing from, when cracked, 13.' 

protecting from scratching, 192, -JU 

to obtain density iu, 24 

intense, from faint gla-s positive*, 4">. 

56,80 

with positive collodion, 59 

stopping out the skies of, 83 

varnish for, 86, 71, 106, 131, 143, li». 179 

Neptunium, 86 

Neutralising the nitrate bath, 82, 119 

New light, Major Fitzmaurice's, oii, U2, 293 

Xicol, Mr., on FothergiU's process, 122 

on structureless collodion, lo7 

Xiepce, M., on a new action of light, 158, 104 217, 
291 

— . new action of light, ocular demons! ra'ioii of, 
277 

observations on, 301 
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Tauottfs process, 38, 51, 57, 82, 94, 107, 115, 

11*, 137 
TaJMr* Jfr., photogltphk eugrarings, 23, 75, 97, 

109, 1», 179, MO 

description of Um process, 73 

Tnlc for preserving negatives; 960 
Taupenot's, NL, process, 117, 9601, 271 
Telescopes, to find the magnifying power of, 83 
T«nt, for taking portraits To. 295 

portabh dark, 10, 69, 129, 284 

substitute for a, 190 

Terchlorlde of gold, 216 

Totting a lens for spherical aberration, 180 

the parity of hypo., 21 

Theory, atomic, 259 

Thermography, 377 

Tlliard's, M., process, 176 

Timbs', Mr., 1( Cariosities of Science" reviewed, 

321 
Tin, 78 

To clean a glass plate, 27, 57 
Toning bath, 156, 203, 298 

glass transparencies, 131, 156 

paper print* with chloride of gold, new 

method of, 253, 301 

with platinum. 214, 251 

Tourists, field roll for, 191 

Tracr, Mr., on the photographic delineation of 

microscopic objects, 104 
Transfer, varnish, 179 
Transferring positives to leather, 56, 83 
Transparencies, glass, 22, 68, 111, 204 

for the magic lantern, 48 

toning, 181, 156 

Transparent enamel photographs, 177, 202, 215 
Tubes, hermetically sealed for collodion, 93 



Turpentine waxed paper process, 176 

Twin stereoscopic camera, working with tMfe, 58 

Twyman, Mr., on a portable dark tent, 284 

Uxder correction, 114 
Uranium, 113 

printing process, 27, 76, 88, 111 

Uses (commercial) of photography, 181 



Vapours of sulphur, «fcc, copying designs by 

means of, 39 
Varnish, for collodion positives (black). 190, 264 
removed from glass positives, 35, 45, 

71 

— — soaking through of the, 58 

for negatives, 36, 71, 106, 131, 143, 144, 179 

for paper prints, 60, 95, 191, 314, 240, 264, 

167 

transfer, 179 

Varnishing daguerreotype*, 192 

Vernier, M., on paper «. collodion, 289 

Yestram, 86 

View lens, architectural, 257 

Views for photographers near Loudon, 34, 44, 

45,117 
Vignette glass, 303 

positives on glass, 36 

on paper, 81 

" Vol a la Photographle," 333 

Warmer's, Mr., stereograms, reviewed, 368 
Warwick, Mr., on improvements in washing posi- 
tives, 227 
Washing off of film, remedy for, 33, 95 

the Iodide in the bath, 120 

positive prints, 363 



Washing positive prints, improvements in, 227 

-s — in a running stream, 11 

Water, 162 

> acidity of rain, 22 

and air, 150 

economising in out-door photograph v, 3:?. *C, 

82 

Waxed paper, preparation of, 192 

process, 70, 140, 151, 164, 208 

(synopsis of), 228 

Weighing. 258 

Weller, Dr. A., on the molecular action of crystal- 
line particles, 183. 197, 207, 218, 390 

Wet paper process, 139, 176, 187 

What to avoid in photography, 143, 156, 191, 204, 
215, 228, 276 

" What to do in Photography, and How to do It," 
review of, 17 

Whelan, Mr., on streaks Hie muddy water on the 
negative, 106 

White positives on glass, 13,35 

Winter developers, 225 

Wood engraving, photography applied to, 158, 193 

Woodteanfs, if*r M stereograms reviewed, 245 

on the coHodln albumen process, 805 

Working with the twin stereoscopic camera, 58 

Xyloi'Uotoorafut (photography applied to cu- 
graving on wood), 193 

Yellow appearance on positive prints, 240 

bottles, 180 

glass, taking photograph* through. 61, 94 

Illuminating medium, 251, 299 

Zixc, 78 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 

The circulation of the " PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS" eitends throughout the L'hiiil 
Kixci-oji and the British Colonics and Depend- 
encies, including Bombay, M.i™af, CALCUTTA, 
Cafe Tows, AuelaiiiE, JIft.eolbsk, Stdkit, 
IIoubt Town, JIuxthkil. It alao circulates 
in New VohK, and all the chief cities and 

towns if the llMTLlt rlraTK!*. 

For List or- Auum ice p. iii. 



MURRAY AND HEATH, 

Bj S-ki.-i.i1 Appointment, .Manufacturers of Scientific, Chemical, and Physical Apparatus to her Majesty the Queen, and Manufacturers t,i the 
Government Depart menU, including the Foreign Office, the Board, uf Ordnance, the Admiralty, the Hoard of Trade, and the Arlillerj Institution, 
Woolwich ; to the East India Company. Lord Klgiu'a Mission, to China, Dr. Livingstone'* Expedition to Africa, the Siamese Embassy, and the 
most distinguished Photographers of the present day. The Second Edition of the Nc* Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus forwarded on receipt 
i>f one postage stamp. (In view, Mr. Luke P-uuVti Manipulating Box, and Mr. Sn.Hir'a Dark Tent. 43, Piccadilly, W„ ueiir &idtrille -street. 



EDWARD BEORQE WOOD, 

OPTICIAN, 

33Janaf;ufur(vof yiiotograptii'JViipiuaiiic, 

117, CHEAPSIDE," 

Corner uf MiBt-MrWl, London, 

Descriptive catalogue free Ly p. si on receipt 
of four pas lays stani'is. ' Wplete acta uf u|i- 
paratas, wiili lenses suitable f"r portraits and 
views, XI 7*. 9d., *3 3a., L3 13*. "id., Co Sa., 
£i Hi*.. Aid, and upwarda. Cameras, with 
kuea. suitable for port raits and vie wa, XI l^a., 
£2 12e. lid., £i 4a., £Z 15s. ud., and up- 
wards. Compound iu.-hruiiuUic portrait lenses, 
XI la., £i 5s., £i, and upwards. Stereo- 
scope cameras, with le»«H complete, £3 5s., 
£i El., and upward*. Binocular ale- 
reosco'MJ cameras, with lenses 0-iniptule, 
a'4 4a., £•!, and £S. Portable stereoscope 
cameras in ease*, with six backs, lenses, and 
camera stand, ±'S 8a., and £'J Vs. Ever; other 
description of camera, and all varieties of ap- 
paratus. Stereoscopic [iriamutica from da, titl., 
ila., 12a., IS*., aud upwards. Slides for 
stereoscopes on paper or glsss in end leas 
variety. E. ii. Wood's I'ulyorama Stereoscope, 
eontiining Eeveral dozen* of slidea which can be 
lirought Dp in anceeaiion without moving the 
instrument, £i 14s. lid., £0 lis. E. 0. 
Wood's Argentometer for testing the strength 
of the nitrat of silver bathe, 5a., (<*., 1Gb. 
Passe-partonts, Hats, Preservers, Uaaea, Chemi- 
cal', anil eviry article ubs.1 in phot-graplij. 

CHHOHQ FHOTOGMPHS, BACKSHFIL'S PHDCES8. 
A new mane of colouring positive collodion pic- 
tnres, L; Aid of which any one not previously 
an artist can produoe pictures with anj inten- 
sity of ooluur, closely icaeulitin;' the highly 
finiahei'. ivory miniature ; the pictures thus 
produced being non-i*nrsi*«f. Particulars free 
bj port by sending pottage stamp to 

E. 0. WOOD, 117, Chmpiide, London. 



HORNE * THORNTNWAITE, 

tf'itirimis, |Viilrj5nijl[ir(il mil ^liDlngrapliir 

3iistrntuint flUktn. 

Si) J-jfiDintmrnt In i ! rr Slajrsiii, 

131, 111, a 1^3, NEWiATE STKEET, 



MJSIIM, 



Having iustitulcd a scries of elaborate exiieri- 
uicuta to dult-rmiai.' the relative capabilities of 
the varioiia dry procearea now folluitJ for 
Lindscafio fmriioacs in pbot.igrapby, beg to 
iiuuouucc Fotbergitra process a.-, being the one 
by which the moat ]>eiicct preservation uf lore- 
ground and extreme distance, with delicacy of 
middle tint throughout the picture, can be ob- 
tained. And for this process they would con- ' 
fidently recommend the following, prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose : — 

IODIZED COLLODION 

FOR FOTHERC ILL'S PROCESS. 

2 ounces, in Bottle 2s. 

4 ounces, in Bottle 3s. lid. 

10 ounces, in Bottle 8s. 

One Pint (-20 ounces), in Buttle ... 15s. 

This Collodion is only supplied in the above 
quantities. Each hotile is scoured by a label 
bearing the name of House & TuoitNTiiKAitr, ' 
without which none is genuine. 
SENSITIVE PLATES 

•REPARED BY FOTHERCILL'S METHOD, 
And Well Baths and Washing Trays forStereo- 
atopic Plates, 3s.; 7X'*, Is. fid. ; u x7,Sa.0d.j 
10 xB, 7s. Ud. ; and 12x10, 10s. Oil each. 
ACKUNDS HINTS OH FuTHERGILL'S PROCESS 

Free on application, or by prat on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed envelope. 



JVE"WMA1V, 

alAanPAUTUBKR OF 

rilOTOGRAl'IIIC AND AltTJSTS' 
COLOURS, 

BBUBHE8, VABHIBHE3, *c. 

" Newmax'i Phot jisKAt'iiti; Colouhs adliei* 
caiily to the Plate ; ami, from their peculiar 
preparation and purity, (rive a brilliant and 
life-like er&Ot, oltaiuahlo by no other means." 

To he obtained at all fjtst-c!a>9 Photographic 
Warehouses, or at 24, SlUIO S(J.L'AGE, 
LUN'DON. 

Trade Lists on presenting business card Of 
reference in London. 

X'.x rtad$,I>iird edition, VLiititt ftiidatlttrtjrti, 
jiriee 2»., pixtagtfrte on rtcript of 

2fi ttaiajut. 

Painting Photographic Por- 
traits, Ac, in WATER COLOUR?, a 

Guide to ; with concise, inttruetionn for Tinting 
PAPER GLASS aud DAIil'BRRKOTYFE 
FICTURKS, and fur Painting Photographs in 
OIL COLOUBS. By A. N. Riktol-l. Illns- 
trated by Diagrams, printed in Colours, ic. 
Lukuox; J. BABNABD, 330. Oxford- 
Ktreet. W. 

A>Ip*RK!AN, FRRNCK, AND 
ENGLISH 

W II O I, K S A 1. E 

Optical .mrj Jlljotograptic gtpot, 



J. SOLOMON, 

(ED 1. 1 OX sgL'ARE. 



PRICE LIST GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 



ttw»*Yi> auriQJf. 
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T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

Bfgs to inform those interested in Photography, that having mathematically examined the 

NEW PETZVAL LANDSCAPE LENS, 

And finding its construction not only tin very beat form jet Introduced for Lsndaenpe purposes, but also equally applicable to Portrait comb i nation 
he bu oonseqnently nude serenl, which in prored to be the BEST PORTRAIT LENSES jet Introduced, and fitted with a set of Diapbraga 
as described by J. Watixeuusi, Esq., F.R.B., in the Photographic Journal, page 250, are moat effectual in the arrangement. — See sketch aboi 

For Landscape purposes the back Leu* only is required to be remDred from the combination, the front Lenses remaining in thi 
petition the name aa for Portrait*. 

The PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PETZVAL LENSES ire warranted, and also the usually constructed forms. The Pricea a 
exceedingly moderate. 

The Trade are respectfully informed, that T. S, continues to allow hia nana! liberal discount on the abore instruments ; and from the rece 
addition* to bis most efficient CLASS GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, he ia enabled to supply eve 
des sription of Leases, cheaper than an; who guarantee a good article. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND 

GENERAL OPTICAL WORK, 

136, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 



AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. 

Messrs. SQUIRE & Co. beg to inform Photographic 
Artiste and ths Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sals of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION, 

In sealed ioi. bottles, at 2s. per bottle. 
AIk their AMERICAN ENAMEL VARNISH, at le. per 4oi. bottle, and AMERICAN BLACK 
OPAQUE VARNIBH, at fld. per ion. bottle. 

LONDON: S3, KING WILLIAM STREET. 



POULTON, 

PH0T08RAPHIC PRINTER 

^rtir |Jablii^r, 

1*7, STRAND, LONDON, 

!, LONDON STREET, READING. 

AND STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 



Solution for Cleaning Pho- 
togrnphio Glass Plates.— Price la. (Id. per 
bottle, is snfEcient to clean 1,000 whole-site 
plates ; it ia at one* a great string of time, 
labour, and expense. A whole-siie plate may 
be cleaned {chemically} in two minutes with 
two or three drops of the solution ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, sad simple 
in its use. Sold Wholesale anil Retail by T, 
WARWICK, Photographer, 82, Sloane-etreet, 
London, 8.W.— Agents:— Messrs. MuaaiT and 
Run, 43, Piccadilly, London. Hokici and 
Thohthwiiti, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
street. BoarriLD and Ronen, 180, Strand. 
Bbithuid, 97, Farringdon -street. Turns, 
81, High Holborn. But, Rsst-street, 
Brighton. G, Ciliwaiaat and Sox, Fisher- 
gate, fresh*. 



Pillischer's Photographic 
Establishment, 88, New Bond-street, W. 
Photographic Apparatus of every description 
and of superior quality manufactured at the 
abore establishment. A catalogue may be had 
on application to M. Pilliaehar, optician, 88, 
New Bond-street, corner of Oxford- street, W. 



HOME WD EXPORT PHOT0BRAPHI0 DEPOT. 
MESSES. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

II, JUBILEE BUILDINOSi 16, LORD STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 



W Biggs, 107, College- 
• street, Camden- town, N.W., Artists' 
Mount Maker and Passe-partout Manufacturer. 
The best English made Passe-partonta and 
White Crystal Glasses. All orders sent car- 
riage free. Liat of price* on application. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glass and White Mount 
for a Photographic, 81 X 01, complete fur 
3a, W. Every Ascrintw* t/frant*. 



THIRD EDITION. 

Jail publuhed, prkt It., per pott If. Id. 

THE DRY COLLODION PR0CES 

BY CHARLES A. LONG. 
This process is simple, clean, and certs 
and ths resulting pictures possess tin' eiquii 
delicacy of ths Albumen, the brilliancy of 
Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic ten tun 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & LONG. 

ic Imtrvment Jtiirrt to Jltr Mtjnly 
liJ, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



To Photographers. — 

1 PORTABLE GLASS HOUSE to be . 
posed of, IE feet long, 6 feet wide, and 7 1 
in height, price £20. A bargain— packs uj 



Important to Photographe: 
HUDSON'S Transfer Solution for Trim 
ring Portraits on Patent Leather. It is timi 
certain, and effectual in its action, produt 
pictures of great brilliancy. Sold in bott 
price 2s., at W. A. Hui>s,ur and Sub's, 
ronton and Manufacturers, 1, Beuyon-coUi 
Hertford -road, Kingsland ; or of J. Moo 
Agent, Photographic Warehouse, 1, Binghi 
place. New North-road, Hoi tun. 

"For Sale, a Box Store 

-*- acopic Camera, with Sir Dark Slii 
Landscape Lena, Spirit LotcI, Focusing I 
piece, Tripod, &c, by Home and Thorn thws 
nearly new, cost eight guineas. Price £5. 
Address, A. B., Mr. HAWKES, News Agi 
24, Ch*rlott«-ruw, CamberweU gale. 
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J. Tilby, Photographic 

* * Print Colourer, 81, Great George-street, 

snnondsey. Stereoscopic Slides Coloured with 

spatch, at charges extremely moderate. Por- 

sits tinted so as to preserve the beauty of the 

totograph, or finished to resemble the finest 

ory. 

AanrT8 ]roJ j[ 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

The following Agents for " Thi Photo- 

jlphio Niwb" hare been appointed. Ap- 

ieations for Agencies, stating fall description 

d address, should be made at once to Messrs. 

tter and Galpin, Belle Sauvage Printing 

arks, London, B.C.: — 

>blaide — Mr. G. S. Wigg; Mr. John Howell. 

,lahabad — Messrs. James Hill and Co. 

juislit— Mr. M. Wright, 31, Pitt-street. 

jh — Mr. H. N. King, 42, Milsom-street. 

juraroHAM— Mr. W. Willey, Bookseller, 37, 
Union-street. 

>xbat — Messrs. Tbacker and Co. 

iistol — Mr. M. Bingham, 8 and 9, Broad- 
street. 

iLCUTTA — Messrs. Tbacker, Spink, and Co. 

lbdiff — Mr. Drane, 11, Bute-street. 

ibstsb — Mr. Bayne, Bookseller. 

>lohsstsb — Mr. Corder, News Agent. 

>yistby — Mr. J. Wingraye, Chemist, &c, 
4, High-street. 

brbt — Mr. E. Clulow, 86, Victoria-street. 

stohpobt — Mr. W. C. Cox, 89, Fore- 
street. 

)ibbctrqh — Mr. James Wood, 88, Princes- 
street. 

[.Asaow — Mr. John Spencer, Photographic 
Warehouse, 30, Enoch-square; Mr. J. 
McCrossan, 63, Stockwell-street. 

>babt-Towh — Messrs. J. Waleh and Sons. 

oll — Mr. F. S. Lowther, 8, Sarill-street. 

samington— Mr. Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 

acBSTBB — Mr. T. 0. Hume, 22, High-street. 

YB&POOL — Mr. John Atkinson, 37, Man- 
chester-street * Mr. Henry Newton, 16, 
Lord-street and 11, Jubilee Buildings. 

bdoh — Mr. Squire, 52, King William-street, 
London-bridge; Mr. Glad well, Poultry; 
Messrs. Home and Thornthwaite, New- 
gate-street; Mr. Wood, Cbeapside; 
Mr. Poulton, Strand ; Messrs. Murray 
and Heath, Piccadilly ; Mr. Shaw, Ox- 
ford-street; Messrs. Bland and Long, 
Fleet-street; Mr. J. Timms, High 
Holborn ; Messrs. Bur6eld and Rouch, 
Norfolk-street, Strand ; Mr. Clifford, 
30, Piccadilly; Mr. J. .Barnard, 339, 
Oxford-street; Mr. J. Roberts, 195, 
Shoreditch ; Mr. F. J. Cox, 22, Skinner- 
street; Mr. Nottidge, Cheapside. 

lmohxsthr— Mr. W. W. Bremner, 11, Mar- 
ket-street; Mr. John Hey wood, 170, 
Deansgate ; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 63, Picca- 
dilly. 

klboubve— Mr. W. Baker. 

mtyual — Messrs. B. Dawson and Son. 

rwcASTLE-OH-TYHi— Mr. Mawson, 13, Mos- 
ley-street. 

imwiOH — Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, London 
and Exchange-streets. 

►ttooham— Mr. F. H. Smith, Derby-road. 

jus — Mr. Fowler, Palais Royal. 

txouth — Mr. W. C. Cox, 35, Southside-st. 

dwbt — Messrs. John Cooke and Son ; Mr. 
Jeremiah Moore ; Mr. G. R. Addison ; 
Mr. James Waugh, George-street. 

iswiGK— Mr. E. L. Adey, Chemist, High- 
street. 

:>LYEBHAMPTOjr— Mr. J. Aseougfa, Manufitc- 
torer of Photographic Chemicals, Wor- 
cester-street. 

oolwich — Mr. A. Lawrence, 17, Beresford- 
square (opposite the Arsenal Gates). 
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ILLUSTRATED 



FAMILY PAPEK, 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 

Is confessedly the Cheapest and Best of the Cheap Periodicals, and has reached, 
in the New Series, a bond fide Circulation of 300,000. 

Each Number of CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER is embellished with 
numerous ENGRAVINGS, executed in the first style of Art, and Illustrations of subjects of 
passing interest at home and abroad, amongst which will be found Portraits of Eminent living 
Persons, with Memoirs; Two Original Tales of the highest order, and by the first Writers of the 
J day (amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. J. F. SMITH), together with a variety of amusing 
I and instructive matter, including Articles upon Subjects of Occasional Interest, Lessons in 
French, Lessons in Natural Philosophy, Our Corner Column (devoted to Curious, Scientific, and 
Humorous Scraps), Poetry, Chess, Answers to Correspondents, &e. &c. 

Cabhell's Illustrated Family Paps* may also be obtained in Monthly Parts, Price 6d. 
and 6d. each, and in Half- Yearly and Yearly Volumes. 

London : Pixtib k Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate-hOl. 



SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VAENISH, Ac., 
15, LOWER BELCRAVE PLACE, PI ML I CO, S.W. 

Trade Price List forwarded free on application. 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: 



Insuring a GOOD, FLUENT, and RAPID HANDWRITING, 



IKT 



COUBSE O 



BIG 



oo 



COMPLETE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 



These Copy-Books are arranged upon a plan which obliges the writer, from the first, to 
unite beauty of form with easy and rapid execution. The old system of "pothook* and 
hangers " is entirely superseded by one well adapted to the every day purposes of life. Bad 
writers, that is, those who write in a cramped, irregular, or inelegant style, will soon acquire 
the ability to write freely and gracefully by the study of these models. The Model Copy-Books 
will be completed in eight numbers, at 8d. each, in foolscap 8vo. An enlarged series will also 
be published in post 4 to, on superior paper, price 6d. each. Pencils suitable for practice bare 
been prepared expressly for these books, which are supplied at 2s. per dozen. — N.B. Bach pencil 
bears the mark, ''Model Copy-Book Pencil." 

London : Ward and Loox, 158, Fleet Street. 



PHOTOGRAPHS COLOURED. 



MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CIIABOU XXTSSXUT MODJtEATS. 

3, OOVEBTBY STREET, PICCADILLY. 

In Demy 12mo, 412 pages, price 8a. 6d. in stiff covers, 
4s. in cloth boards. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN GREEK; 

Intended especially for those who are desirous 
of learning week without the aid of a master. 

By the Ber. J. R. Biabd, D.D. 

London; W. Km & Co., Paternoster-row. 



IMPORTANT TO PARENTS AM THE PROPRIETORS' OF 
ELEMEN TARY S CHOOLS. 

In fctp. 8vo, price Is., strongly bound, 
O A S S E I I ; q 

ARITHMETIC FOR THE YOUNG. 

This elementary Work is arranged on a 
simple and easy plan, by which the study of 
Arithmetic, generally so tedious to beginners, 
may be made peculiarly attractive to Children ; 
it is interspersed with engravings of familiar 
objects fllustratire of the facts to be committed 
to memory, and will be found an amusing as 
well as instructive Picture Book. 

London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 

la Demy 12mo, 836 psges, in stiff covers, 8s.; 
in cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

LESSONS IN ITALIAN; 

By Chabub Tausutau, M.D., 

Of the UnioortUy of Porta, and Pro/ouor of the 
Gtrman and Italian Lanpuaau. 

London: W. Km & Co., Paternoster-row. 



JBIO HEWS. 
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T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

Begs to inform those interested in Photography, that having mathematically examined the 

NEW PETZVAL LANDSCAPE LENS, 

And Ending it* construction not only the very beat form yet introduced for landscape purposes, but ilia aquaDy applicable to Portrait eombini 
h* bu consequently made several, whioh are proved to be tie BEST PORTRAIT LENSES yet introduced, end fitted with >Mrf Diaphj 
u described by J. Watmhous«, Esq., F.R.S., in the Pkctographic Journal, page 260, an moat enactual In the arrangement.— Em sketch 

Tor Landscape purpoees the back Lena only U required to be removed from the combination, the front Leniee remaining ii 
poaition the name ae for Portrait*. 

The PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PBTZTAL LENSES are warranted, and also the usually constructed forma. The Prk 
exceedingly moderate. 

The Trade are respectfully informed, that T. S. continue* to allow hia nana] liberal discount on the above loatrnmenti ; and from tot 
additions to bis meet efficient CLASS GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, he U enabled to 10001] 
description of Leniee cheaper than any who guarantee a good article. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND 

GENERAL OPTICAL WORK, 

136, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 



AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. 

Messhs. SQUIRE & Co. beg to inform Photographic 
Artist* and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sale of 

HOLMES £ COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION, 

In sealed Jos. bottles, at 2a. per bottle. 
Alto their AMERICAN ENAHSL VARNISH, at le. per 101. bottle, and AMERICAN BLACK 
OPAQUE VARNISH, at U. per to*, bottle. 

LONDON, 52, KING WILLIAM STBEGT. 



PO U LT O N, 

PH0T0BRAPH1C PRINTER 

&ttb $nbliib», 

147, STRANI, LONDON, 

in 

3, LONDON STREET, READING. 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 



Solution for Cleaning Pho- 
tographic, Glass Plates.- Price la. 6d. per 
bottle, ii sufficient to clean 1,000 whole-sue 
plates ; it is at once a great Baring of time, 
labour, and expense. A nholc-siw plate may 
ha cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drop* of the solution ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
in its oae. Sold Wholeaale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 82, Bloene- street, 
London, 8.W. — Agents: — Menu. Mnaair and 
Huts, 43, Piccadilly, London. Hobhb and 
THouiHWiiri, 121, 123, and 123, Newgate- 
■tttet. Bijbtixld and Rouch, 180, Strand. 
BBraraBBS, 97, Farrmgdon-etnet. Tixas, 
81, High Holborn. But, East-street, 
Brighton. G. Cxaiwanmr and 80s, Fisher- 
gate, Prattou. 



pillischei 

-I Establish 



. _ :er's Photographic 

Establishment, 88, New Bond-street, W. 
Photographic Apparatus of every deaeription 
and of superior quality manufactured at the 
above establishment. A catalogue may be had 



New Bond-street, corner of Oxford-street, W. 

HOME AMD EXTOrn-jmWMPHIO DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

II, JUBILEE BUILDINGS; IB, LORD STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 



W Biggs, 107, College- 
' street, Camdan-town, N.W., Artists* 
Mount Maker and Passe-partout Haardactnrar. 
The beat English made Passe-partouts and 
White Crystal Glasses, All order* sent 
riage free. list of prices on application. 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glaat and White M 
for a Photographic, 81 X t\, complete for 
3a, 9d, Apy detcriptim offramt*. 



THIRD EDITION. 

Juil pubHthtd, price Is., per post la 

THE DRY COLLODION PB0 

BY CHARLES A. LONG. 
This process it simple, clean, and 
and the resulting pictures fliers* the e 
delicacy of the Albumen, the brillianc; 
Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic te 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & LONG, 



1M, FLEET STREET, LOIJDOi 



To Photographers. - 
PORTABLE GLASS HOUSE to 

posed of, IE feet long, G feet wide, an 
in height, price £20. A bargain — pec' 



Important to Photograj 
HUDSON'S Transfer Solution for T 
ring Portrait* on Patent Leather. It is 
certain, and effectual in its action, pi 
Pictures of gnat brilliancy. Sold in 
price 2s., at W. A. Humo* and Bo 
ventora and Uannmctnrara, 1, Benyen- 
Hertford-road, EJngaland j or of J. 
Agent, Photographic Warehouse, 1, B 
place, New North-road, Hoxton. 



Vot Sale, a Box St. 

-*- sttopic Camera, with Six Dark 
Landscape Lena, Spirit Level, Focaei 
piece. Tripod, ii., by Home and Thomi 
nearly new, coat eight gnineas. Price 
Addrees, A, B., Mr. HAWKBS, New 
24, Charlotte-mr, CaiuberweU-gate. 
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Tilby, Photographic 

9 Print Colourer, 81, Great George-street, 
mondsey. Stereoscopic Slides Coloured with 
patch, at charges extremely moderate. Por- 
ta tinted bo ai to preserve the beaaty of the 
rtograph, or finished to resemble the finest 

2: 

A0JDTT8 FOB 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

the following Aqints for " Thi Photo- 

lthio Niwb" hare been appointed. Ap- 

SYtions for Agencies, stating roll description 

I address, should be made at once to Messrs. 

ter and Galpin, Belle Sauvage Printing 

rks, London, B.C.: — 

ilaid*— Mr. G. S. Wigg; Mr. John Howell. 

ulhabad — Mewrs. James Hill and Co. 

uiLST— Mr. M. Wright, 31, Pitt-street. 

•H — Mr. H. N. King, 42, Milsom-street. 

uukghax— Mr. W. Willey, Bookseller, 37, 
Union-street 

ibat — Messrs. Thaeker and Co. 

btol — Mr. M. Bingham, 8 and 9, Broad- 
street. 

GUttk — Messrs. Thacker, Spink, and Co. 

iDur — Mr. Drane, 11, Bute-street. 

ism — Mr. Bayne, Bookseller. 

chute*— Mr. Corder, News Agent. 

Tomtv. — Mr. J. Wingrave, Chemist, &o., 
4, High-street. 

kbt — Mr. B. Clulow, 86, Victoria-street. 

rowoBT— Mr. W. C. Cox, 89, Fore- 
street. 

hbuboh — Mr. James Wood, 88, Princes- 
street. 

lSgow — Mr. John Spencer, Photographic 
Warehouse, 30, Enoch-square; Mr. J. 
MoCrossan, 63, Stockwell-street. 

iaxt-Tow* — Messrs. J. Waleh and Sons. 

i*— Mr. F. S. Lowther, 8, 8aTill-street. 

iMnrorow— Mr. Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 

canran — Mr. T. 0. Hume, 22, High-street. 

wool — Mr. John Atkinson, 37, Man- 
chester-street ; Mr. Henry Newton, 16, 
Lord-street and 11, Jubilee Buildings. 

rno* — Mr. Squire, 52, King William-street, 
London-bridge; Mr. Glad well, Poultry; 
Messrs. Home and Thornthwaite, New- 
gate-street; Mr. Wood, Cbeapside; 
Mr. Ponlton, Strand; Messrs. Murray 
and Heath, Piccadilly ; Mr. Shaw, Ox- 
ford-street; Messrs. Bland and Long, 
Fleet-street; Mr. J. Timms, High 
Holborn ; Messrs. Bur6eld and Bouch, 
Norfolk-street, Strand; Mr. Clifford, 
30, Piccadilly; Mr. J. 3arnard, 339, 
Oxford-street; Mr. J. Boberts, 195, 
ShuredUeh; Mr. F. J. Cox, 22, Skinner- 
street; Mr. Nottidge, Cbeapside. 

fOHXsnm— Mr. W. W. Bremner, 11, Mar- 
ket-street; Mr. John Heywood, 170, 
Deanagate ; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 63, Picca- 
dilly. 

*ounn— Mr. W. Baker. 

miAL — Messrs. B. Dawson and Son. 

rcASTLs-os-TYHS— Mr. Mawson, 13, Mos- 
ley-street. 

iwmh — Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, London 
and Exchange-streets. 

■nvGHAM— Mr. F. H. Smith, Derby-road. 

lis — Mr. Fowler, Palais Royal. 

•mouth— Mr. W. C. Cox, 35, Sonthside-st. 

fit — Messrs. John Cooke and Son ; Mr. 
Jeremiah Moore ; Mr. G. R. Addison ; 
Mr. James Waugh, George-street. 

iwiox— Mr. B. L. Adey, Chemist, High- 
street. 

lywmlampto*— Mr. J. Ascongb, Manufsc- 
tnrer of Photographio Chemicals, Wor- 
cester-street. 

•olwich — Mr. A. Lawrance, 17, Beresford- 
squaxe (oppcwtf the Arsenal (fetes). 
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ILLUSTRATED 



FAMILY PAPEE, 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 

Is confessedly the Cheapest and Best of the Cheap Periodicals, and has reached, 
in the New Series, a bond fide Circulation of 300,000. 

Each Number of CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPEB is embellished with 
numerous ENGRAVINGS, executed in the first style of Art, and Illustrations of subjects of 
passing interest at home and abroad, amongst which will be found Portraits of Eminent Living 
Persons, with Memoirs; Two Original Tales of the highest order, and by the first Writers of the 
day (amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. J. F. SMITH), together with a variety of amusing 
and instructive matter, including Articles upon Subjects of Occasional Interest, Lessons in 
French, Lessons in Natural Philosophy, Our Corner Column (devoted to Carious, Scientific, and 
Humorous Scraps), Poetry, Chess, Answers to Correspondents, &c. &c. 

Cabssll's Illustrated Fa milt Paper may also be obtained in Monthly Parts, Price 5d. 
and 6d. each, and in Half- Yearly and Yearly Volumes. 

London : Pixter k Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate-hOl. 

SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VABNISH, Ac., 
15, LOWER BELCRAVE PLACE, PI ML I CO, S.W. 

Trait Price List forwarded free on application. 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: 

Insuring a GOOD, FLUENT, and RAPID HANDWRITING, 

IKT A COUBSE OS" EIGHT BOOKS, 

COMPLETE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 

These Copy-Books are arranged upon a plan which obliges the writer, from ike Jtret, to 
unite beauty of form with easy and rapid execution. The old system of "pothook* and 
hangers " is entirely superseded by one well adapted to the every day purposes of life. Bad 
writers, that is, those who write in a cramped, irregular, or inelegant style, will soon acquire 
the ability to write freely and gracefully by the study of these models. The Model Copy-Books 
will be completed in eight numbers, at 3d. each, in foolscap 8vo. An enlarged series will also 
be published in post 4 to, on superior paper, price to. each. Pencils suitable for practice have 
been prepared expressly for these books, which are supplied at 2s. per dozen.— N.B. Bach pencil 
bears the mark, "Model Copy-Book Pencil P 

London : Ward and Look, 158, Fleet Street. 



PHOTOGRAPHS COLOURED. 



MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CUABQZS XXTEIMUT MODERATS. 

3, COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 

In Demy 12mo, 412 pages, price 3a. 6d. in stiff coven, 
4s. in cloth boards. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN GREEK; 

Intended especially for those who are desirous 
of learning week without the aid of a master. 

By the Ber. J. R. Braid, D.D. 

London; W. Km & Co., Patcmoster-row. 



IMPORTANT TO PARENTS AND THE PROPRIETORS OF 
ELEMEN TARY S CHOOLS, 

In fcsp. 8vo, price Is., strongly bound, 

CASSELL'S 

ARITHMETIC FOR THE YOUNG. 

This elementary Work is arranged on a 
simple and easy plan, by which the study of 
Arithmetic, generally so tedious to beginners, 
may be made peculiarly attractive to Children ; 
it is interspersed with engravings of familiar 
objects illustrative of the facts to be committed 
to memory, and will be found an amusing as 
well as instructive Picture Book. 

London: W. Kbht & Co., Paternoster-row. 

In Demy 12mo, 836 pages, in stiff covers, 8s.; 
in cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN ITALIAN; 

By Charles Tausbeau, M.D., 

Of the UntotnUy of Porta, and Pro/tuer of the 
Otrmmn and Italian Lanpuwau. 

London; W. Kan & Co., Patsmostcr-row. 
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STEREOSCOPES 

PROM J!*. &1. EACH. 




SLIDES 

FROM B-. i*ER DOZEN. 



1 

SATIS I 



EXPORTERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
STEREOSCOPIC APPARATUS 07 THE HOST APPROVED DESCRIPTION AT TEE LOWEST RA' 
SPECIAL ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 

FOR STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES, OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, AND OF THE LARGEST SIZE, I2i. PER QUIRE. 
This Piper requires beta single trial to pro., iU qoalitj. 

STEHEOSCOPIC MOUNTS, THICK DRAB BOARD, 4«. 3d. PER GROSS. 

The LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANT, 54, CHEAFSIDE (8 (toon West of Bow Church), 

AND 313, OXFORD STREET. 



J. H. BURKE, 

826, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, W., 
PASSE-PARTOUTS, SPECIMEN CASES, AND FRAMES, 

Photographic Dealers and Chemists buppllod with the Bout London nude Faaae-partouts, Frames, to. Pint-rate workmanship 

nod good perfect gliss guaranteed. Sample* lent on application. 

TINTED PASSE-PABTOTJTS FOE VIGNETTE PIOTDHES. MOONTS IN GREAT VABEETT. 



WILLIAM BOLTON (late C. Button, and formerly ! 

I " Dymond sod Co.), Operative and ManniVctaring Chemist, sod Manufacturer of Chemical 



M HEH MAJESTI S ItOJU LETTERS PATEIT: 



NO IF RMADY, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER; 

WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

BY G. WHARTON SIMPSON, ESQ. 

Price la., or by post 13 Stamps. 

Published by SQUIRE &. CO., Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 52, King 

William- street, London-bridge. 
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NEW DISCOVERY -ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Tbia new and beautiful Proceee combines all (he boldness and vigour of paper proof, with the 
delicacy of the finest Dagoerreotjpe. The EK-DEVELOPINii SuLUTION for prodndog these 
pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 7.S., St. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at Is. Od., 3s., and 
4s Od,, with Direotiona for Die. Specimens from 5a. to 21s. each. 

COLLODION, 

That will not peel off, 9s. per lb. For further information, tee "The Photographic TVucSc," 
price la., or post free, 13 alamos. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, 

AHD EVEKY ABXICLE C01TI.BQTED WITH PH0T0GBAPHY, 
Of English, French, American, and German manufacture, BQCIRE k CO.'* New Collodion 
for producing brilliant pictures, eilher plain ot by the alabastriiie process, fls. per lb. Their 
new Price-list, npon a revised and reduced scale, is now ready. Sent free for two stamps. 

SQUIRE & Co., ■>■:. King: Wi.iinii.-str.Tr, Loudon-brldge. 



C. E. CLIFFORD, 

30, PICCADILLY. LONDON. 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &c. 

Complete Sets oj Apparatus of every description kept ready fitted. 

The moat convenient and portable DABK TENT jet invented, 8 feet 6 inches high, and 
containing SO square feet. 

New DJuBtraKd Catalogue free on application, or by post, two atampa. 

London: Printed and PiiWistud by Psma and Guna, Belle 3savs(* Works, Ludfal* 



"THE PHOTOGES 

Is the only Invention whereby Portraits 
produced at Night quite equal to '* 
by Daylight. 

The Apparatus Is simple in il 
and inexpensive in its working. 

The Inventor and Patentee, 



MR. JOHN MOULE, 
■ i U hsu ROAD, vr 

invitee gentlemen, on Saturday evenings (nut, 
to witness the working of this new and n 
derfnl extension of the Photographic Art, •■ 
also to view Portraits of eotue of the no 
euiineat Artista in the Profession, which ha' 
been taken by " the Photogen." 

Prospectuses forwarded on receipt of • 
■tamped envelope. 



To Photographic Artists 

-*- and Amatt-unu Every description 
Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, and Hi 
nils of the beat quality at greatly reda 
pricee at W. Hoberaft'e Factory, 419, Oiftnl- 
etreet. A complete eet of Apparatus Lenses, 
warranted, for portraiW, up to 4 j by 3|, writs. 
inatrnctions, and Chemicals ready for me, ' 
£2 10s. Achromatic Portrait and Un.lscapt ' 
Leasee of every description nude to oriel. < 
Cameras, rigid and folding, made eiprewlj 
for hot climates. Stereoscopic Cameras will 
pair of Portrait Lenses, £1 4a. Passe- pajtoati, 
Frames, Morocco Cases, Traye, Hats, Pn- 
aerren, Qlassj Plates, Photographic Pspcn, 
Colours, Ac Town -made Passe- paitoati, 
Colourless Glass, Rings to bang ap i aise, 
10a 6d. doa., J, ISa, 6d., i, ITa. Bd. Arte* 
Mounts eat to any pattern. Beat Positite Col- 
lodion in use, five ot. bottles, 2s. Paten. 
Black Varaiah, 6d. bottle. Price-liet post free. 
Chemicals supplied ready for use. W. Hat- 
craft'e Wholeaale Depot, 419, Oxford-meet, 

ml, E.C.— raroar, !m 10, 11W. 
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printing in Photography. 

•*■ This desideratum is now within the reach 
of Publishers, Amateurs, and others, desirous 
of Illustrating ; Messrs. SPENCER, READ, 
and Company having capabilities of producing 
Copies from Negatives of any sixe. Estimate 
forwarded. Photographs taken of Models, 
Machinery, Architecture, Views, &e, 4, Agsr- 
•treet, Strand, W.C. 

POBERT METTAM & Co/s 

J-l» OTW TARIFF OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
GLA8S, may be had, post free, on application 
to the Warehouse, 30, Princess-street* Soho, 
London, W. 

A liberal discount to dealers on inclosing 
their card. 

PROFESSOR PETZVAL'S PHOTOOBAPHIC 

LENSES. 

Applications to be made 

■**■ by letter to Mr. Paul Putsch, Sole 
Agent in England, 162 (old number, 67), Great 
Portland-street, London, W. 

TpDWiN Jewitt, Engraver 

-*-^ on Wood, and Draughtsman, 1, Picket- 
place, Strand, W.C, near Temple Bar. En- 
gineering, Scientific, and Mechanical Designs 
accurately Engraved. Manufacturers* and 
Tradesmen's Catalogues Illustrated. Photo- 
graphio Drawings upon Wood Engraved. 

JOHN ATKINSON'S 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE ft RETAIL STORES, 

37, MANCHESTER-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
DEALERS SUPPLIED. 

AMERICAN LACE-BAND CASES; 
TURKEY -MOROCCO do.; RIBBED TURKEY 
do. ; TURKEY CUPID do. ; PECK'S UNION 

do. ; OCTAGON UNION do. ; CHINESE 
STILE do. ; WREATH do. ; ADAMANT do. ; 
PEOPLE'S do. ; PRESERVERS, New Patterns. 

BXCBLSIOR MATS ; STRONG STAMPED 
do. ; DOTTED do. AMBROTYPB VARNISH. 
POSITIVE COLLODION. 

The Varnisb, and most of the above articles, 
may be had from Mr. Mottershead and Mr. 
Pyne, Manchester ; Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Franks, Leeds; Messrs. Maud and Wilson, 
Bradford ; Mr. Wilkinson, Halifax ; Mr. Hall, 
Wakefield ; Mr. Shepperley, Mr. Bass, Mr. 
Woodward, and Mr. Taylor, Nottingham ; Mr. 
Parsons and Mr. Hume, Leicester ; Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Wokes, Hull; Mr. Mander, Mr. 
Hulme, and Mr. Lancaster, Birmingham ; 
Mr. Ponting, Bristol ; Mr. Earl, Worcester ; 
Mr. Cartwright, Preston ; Mr. Marshall, Bos- 
ton ; Mr. Farrar, Ulverston ; Mr. Edwards, 
Lincoln ; Mr. Davies, Shrewsbury ; Mr. Black- 
shaw, Burslem ; Mr. Webster, Warrington ; 
Mr. Rogerson, Manchester ; Chadbnrn Brothers, 
and Mr. Qnantock, Sheffield ; Grindley and 
Son, Chester ; Mr. Howorth, Doncaster ; Mr. 
Rossel Jeffery, Cheltenham ; Sawyer and Co., 
Norwich ; Mrs. Lennie, Kemp, and Co., Edin- 
burgh ; Mr. Gardner, and Messrs. White and 
Barr, Glasgow; Mr. Valentine, Dundee; 
Messrs. Bewdley and Evans, and Mr. J. Robin- 
son, Dublin ; Mr. Camine, Belfast ; Mc Walters, 
Armagh ; Messrs. FitzGibbon and Co., Cork ; 
Mr. Humphreys, Caernarvon. 

English Cheap Ijiitatiohs of the above 
Goods at Manufacturers' prices. 

Every description of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ENGLISH Goods ; and the largest Stock 
of CHOICE LENSES in the kingdom. No Priot 
List published. Any inquiry answered.' 
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FAMILY PAPER, 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 

Is confessedly tlis Clieapest and Best of ths Cheap Periodicals, and has reached, 
in (lie New Series, a bona fide Circulation of 300,000. 

Bach Number of CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER is embellished with 
numerous ENGRAVINGS, executed in the first style of Art, and Illustrations of subjects of 
passing interest at home and abroad, amongst which will be found Portraits of Eminent laving 
Persons, with Memoirs; Two Original Tales of the highest order, and by the first Writers of the 
day (amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. J. F. SMITH), together with a variety of amusing 
and instructive matter, including Articles upon Subjects of Occasional Interest. Lessons in 
French, Lessons in Natural Philosophy, Our Corner Column (devoted to Curious, Scientific, and 
Humorous Soraps), Poetry, Chess, Answers to Correspondents, &o. &c. 

Cassill's Illustrated Family Paper may also be obtained in Monthly Paris, Price 5<L 
and 6d. each, and in Half- Yearly and Yearly Volumes. 

London : Pjettkb & Galput, La Belle Sauvago Yard, Ludgate-hill. 



SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOORAPHIO COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VABNISH, 4c, 

15, LOWER BELCRAVE PLACE, PIMLICO, S.W. 

Trade Price Liil forwarded free on application. 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: 

Insuring a GOOD, FLUENT, and RAPID HANDWRITING, 

IPO" A COURSE OF EIGHT BOOKB, 

COMPLETE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 

These Copy-Boohs are arranged upon a plan -which obliges the writer, from the first, to 
unite beauty of form with easy and rapid execution. The old system of "pothook* and 
hangers " is entirely superseded by one well adapted to the every day purposes of life. Mad 
writcrt, that is, those who write in a cramped, irregular, or inelegant style, will soon acquire 
the ability to write freely and gracefully by the study of these models. The Model Oopy-Books 
will be completed in eight numbers, at 3d. each, in foolscap 8vo. An enlarged series will also 
be published in post 4 to, on superior paper, price 6d. each . Pencils suitable for practice hare 
been prepared expressly for these book*, which are supplied at 2s. per dozen .—N.B, Each pencil 
bears the mark, "Model Copy-Book Pencil." 

London : Winn akd Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 



PHOTOGRAPHS COLOURED. 

MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CHABQU BXTUKMELT MODULATE. 

3, CO VENTBY STREET, PICCADILLY. 

In Demy 12 mo, 412 pages, price 3s. Cd, in stiff covers, 
4s. in cloth boards. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN GREEK; 

Intended especially for those who are desirous 
of learning Greek without the aid of a master. 

By the Ber. J. R. Beard, D.D. 

London: W. Keht & Co., Paternoster-row. 



IMPORTANT TO PARENTS ANO THE PROPRIETORS OF 
ELEMEN TARY S CHOOLS. 

In fcap,'8vo, price Is., strongly bound, 

CASSELL'S 

ARITHMETIC FOR THE YOUNG. 

^ This elementary Work is arranged on a 
simple and easy plan, by which the study of 
Arithmetic, generally so tedious to beginners, 
may be made peculiarly attractive to Children ; 
it is interspersed with engravings of familiar 
objects illustrative of the facts to be committed 
to memory, and will be found an amusing as 
well as instructive Picture Book. 

London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 

In Demy 12mo, 336 pages, in stiff covers, 3a; 
in cloth board*, 3s. Cd. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN ITALIAN; 

By Charlis Tausenau, M.D., 

0/ tht Untoersitp of Pavim, and Prafum a/ th$ 
German and Italian Lanquagtt. 

London; W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC KEWR 



n. 



J. H. BURKE, 

aae, oxford street, regent circus, w., 

WHOLESALE UASVWACTVEEM OF 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, SPECIMEN CASES, AND FRA 

PfcofegnyUt Dealers and ChesauU supplied with the Best I/adoa made Paase-partoaU, FiasaeB, *& Fint-nte ■isisssaahip 

and good perfect glass guaramUtd. 8ampU$ sear o» application. 

TAMtt-TAMTOVT* POE YI0METTE PXOrtntES. M0TJMT8 01 OBEAT YABXBTT 
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TO FHOTOaiAFEBf . 

Wanted, an Assistant, who 

• ' if m experienced Photographic Printer. 
Apply to Mr. B, BUTTON, 204, Regent-street. 



Wanted, by a First-rate 
Operator, both Positive And Negative, 
am BayafssBcnt. The highest Testimonials 
can be given m to ability, Ac. Apply to A.B., 
Mr. SQUIRB'0, 52, King William-street, 
mi Bridge. 



GTilby, Photographic 
• Prist Oolonrtr, 81, Greet George-street, 
BeYBomdeey. Stereoscopic Slides Coloured with 
dispatch, At charges extremely moderate. Por- 
traits tinted to m to preeerre the beauty of the 
Photograph, or finished to resemble the finest 
iTory. 
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IT MM M/UCtTYl MVAL LETTEM PATENT. 

THE PHOTOGEN" 

Is the only IoTtntloo whereby Portraits can be 
prodoeed At Night quite equal to those taken 
by Daylight. 

The Apparatus is simple in its construction, 
tod Inexpensive in its working. 

The InVcntor And Patentee, 

MR. JOHN MOULE, 

KACKMMir ROAD, M. B. 

larites gentlemen, on Saturday evenings (ran), 
to witness the working of this new and won- 
derful extension of the Photographic Art, and 
also to Tlew Portraits of some of the most 
eminent Artists in the Profession, which hare 
been taken by " the Photogen." 

Prospectuses forwarded on receipt of a 
stamped envelope. 

To Photographic Artists 

J- and Amateurs. Hvery description of 
Photographic Apparatus, Chemical*, and Mate- 
rials of the best quality at greatly roduoed 
prices at W. HobcrefVs Factory, 419, Oxford- 
street. A complete set of Apparatus Lenses, 
warranted, for portraits, up to 4 i by 8|, with 
Instruction*, and Obemioals ready for use, 
£2 10s. Achromatic Portrait and Landscape 
Lenses of every description made to order. 
Cameras, rigid and folding, made expressly 
for hot climates. Stereosooplo Cameras with 
pair of Portrait Louses, £4 4s. Passe-partouts, 
Frames, Morocco Cases, Trays, Mats, Pre- 
servers, Glass Plates, Photographio Papers, 
Colours, Ac Town-made Paste- par touts, 
Oolouriees Glass, Rings to hang up J sise, 
10a. Od. dot., J, 13s. 6d., \, 17a. 6d. Artiste 
Mounts out to any pattern. Boat Positive Col- 
lodion in use, five os, bottles, 2a. Patent 
Blaok Varnish, fid. bottle. Price-list poet free. 
Ghemloala aupplied ready lor use. W. Hob- 
•rail's Wholesale Depot, 419, Oxford-street, 
London. 



NOW BEADY, 

THE PHOTOGEAPHIC TEACHER; 

11 W&& to to in $fcot0jjnrti, *** $& ta tar it." 

Price 1*., or by post 13 Sumps. 
Published by SQUIRE k COMPANY, Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 

52, King William-street, London-bridge. 

NEW DISCOVERY-ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

This new and beautiful Process combines all the boldness and rigour of paper ptoots with tat 
delicacy of the finest Daguerreotype. The RB-DEVBLOPING SOLUTION for producing these 
pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 2s., 3s. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at Is. fid., 3s., and 
4s. fid., with Directions for Use. Specimens Cram 5s. to 21s. each. 

COLLODION, 

That will not peel off, 9s. per lb. For further information, see " The Photographic ffeuacr,* 
price Is., or post free, 13 stamps. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, 

And every article connected with Photography, of English, French, American, and (If mass 
manufacture. SQUIBB k CO.'s New Collodion for producing brilliant pictures, either plain or 
by the alabastrine process, 9s. per lb. Their new Price-list, upon a revised and reduced seals, 
is now ready. Sent free for two stamps. 

SQUIRE ft Co., 58, King William-street, Loudon-bridge. 
AGENTS FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 



The following Agists for "Tbi Photographic News" have been appointed. Appli- 
cations for Agencies, stating full description and address, should be made at once to 
Messrs. Petter and Galpio, La Belle Sauvage Printing Works, London, B.C. :— 



Adilaidb— Mr. G. S. Wigg; Mr. John Howell. 

Allahabad— Messrs. James Hill and Co. 

Barmlby— Mr. M. Wright, 81, Pitt-street. 

Bath— Mr. H. N. King, 42, Milsom-street. 

Birmingham— Mr. W. Willey, Bookseller, 87, 
Union-street. 

Bombay— Messrs. Thaoker and Co. 

Bristol — Mr. M. Bingham, 8 and 9, Broad- 
street. 

Calcutta — Messrs. Thaoker, Spink, and Co. 

Cardiff — Mr. Drane, 11, Bute-street. 

Colohbstsr— Mr. Corder, News Agent. 

Covrmtry — Mr. J. Wingrare, Chemist, &o., 
4, High*streeL 

Dirby— Mr. B. Clulow, 36, Victoria-street. 

Dbtoiport — Mr. W. C. Cox, 89, Fore- 
street. 

Edinburgh— Mr. James Wood, 88, Princes- 
street. 

Glasgow — Mr. John Spencer, Photographio 
Warehouse, 30, Enoch-square; Mr. J. 
MoCrossan, 63, Stookwell-street. 

Hobart-Town— Messrs. J. Waloh anjl Sons. 

Hull— Mr. F. S. Lowther, 8, Savill-atreet. 

LiAxrRGTOR— Mr. Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 

Lucbstir— Mr. T. 0. Hume, 22, High- 
street. 

Livxrpool — Mr. John Atkinson, 37, Man- 
chester-street ; Mr. Henry Newton, 16, 
Lord-street and 11, Jubilee Buildings. 

London— Mr. Squire, 52, King William-street, 
London-bridge; Mr. Glad well, Poultry; 



Messrs. Home and Thornth waits, Mow- 
gate-street; Mr. Wood, Cbeapaide; 
Mr. Poulton, Strand; Messrs. Murray 
and Heath, Piccadilly ; Mr. Shaw, Ox- 
ford-street ; Messrs. Bland and 1*0*%* 
Fleet-street; Mr. J. Timms, High 
Holborn. 

Makchistir— Mr. W. W. Bremner, 11, Mar- 
ket-street; Mr. John Hey wood, 170, 
Deansgate ; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 63, Picca- 
dilly. 

Melbourne— Mr. W. Baker. 

Montreal — Messrs. B. Dawson and Son. 

Nbwgastle-on-Tynb— Mr. Mawson, 13, Mos- 
ley-street. 

Norwich — Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, London 
and Exchange-streets. 

Nottingham— Mr. F. H. Smith, Derby-road. 

Paris — Mr. Fowler, Palais BoyaL 

Plymouth— Mr. W. C. Cox, 35, Southaklo-at. 

Salisbury — Mr. J. W. Miell, Photographic 
Warehouse, 87, Catherine-street. 

Sydney — Messrs. John Cooke and Son ; Mr. 
Jeremiah Moore; Mr. G. B. Addison; 
Mr. James Waugh, George-street. 

Warwick— Mr. E. L. Adey, Chemist, High- 
street. 

Wolterhampton— Mr. J. Asoougb, Manufac- 
turer of Photographic Chemicals, Wor- 
cester-street. 

Woolwich — Mr. A. L&wrance, 17, Bexeaford- 
square (opposite the Arsenal Gates). 
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London * Printed and Published by Pbttbr and Gauiv, Bella Sauvage Works, Ludgate Hill, E.C.— Friday, Skit. 17, 1898. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 

The circulation of the " PHOTOQItAFHIC 
NRW8" extends throughout the TJfifm 
Kuodoh and the Britiih Colonien and DtpMd- 
eneits, including BoXBAT, MadjuB, CALCUTTA, 
Caps Tom, Adilaidb, Melbodhbi, Stdht, 
Hobirt Tows, Mortkxac. It alto oh-ttulatet 
in Nrw Yore, and all the chief cities tad 
towns of the Dsitid Statu. 

For List or Aunts see p. Till. 
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MARION'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 

re Manufactured expressly for Photographic Purposes ; they are bleached by agents 

■ Altogether inactive with regard to Photographic substADces, perfectly homogenous in their texture, free from til impuntfee, and tie 



acknowledged by the m 



t weefsftd operator! to be the beat ei 
PAPETERIE MARION, 



ttr A special list tent pest free. 
RECENT STREET, LONDON^ 



EDWARO GEORGE WOOD, 

OPTICIAN, 

SBmniEariiirtrDE^^oiojiraphK^pparitinB, 
117, CHEAPSIDE, 
Comer of Milk-street, London. 
Descriptive eatejogne free by pott on receipt 
of four pottage stamps. Complete teti of ap- 
paratus, with lenses suitable for portraits and 
views, £2 7a. «d., £3 St., £3 lot. 6d., £5 St., 
£8 10t., £10, end npwarda. Cameras, with 
ltntu aoitable for portraits and views, £1 18b. , 
£1 12a. Sd., £i it., £6 IBs. 6d., and up- 
warda. Compound achromatic portrait leasee, 
£1 It., £2 St., £1, and upwards. Stereo- 
scope cameras, with lenses complete, £3 6a., 
£S St., and upward*. Binocular ate> 
- reoaoopo cameras, with lenses complete, 
£i 4s., £6, and £8. Portable itereoteope 
cameras in caeca, with six backs, lentet, and 
camera aland, £3 St., tnd£9 Be. Everyother 
description of camera, and all varieties of ap- 
paratus. Stereoscopic priamatics from 6a. 6d., 
St., 12b., 13a., and upwards. Slide! for 
stereoscopes on paper or glass in endless 
variety. E. 0. Wood's Polyorama Stereoscope, 
containing several dozens of slides which can be 
brought np in succession without moving the 
instrument, £1 lis. od., £9 Ha. K. Q. 
Wood's Argcntometer for testing the strength 
of the nitrate of silver baths, 5a., 8a., 16s. 
Ptsae-pertoata, Mats, Preservers, Cases, Chemi- 
cals, and erery article vied in photography. 

CHROMO PHOTOGBAPHS, BAMSHELl'S PROCESS. 
A new mode of colouring positive collodion pic- 
tures, bj aid of which any one not previously 
an artist can produce pictures with any inten- 
sity of colour, closely resembling the highly 
finished ivory miniature ; the picturee thus 
produced being non-initrttd. Particulars free 
by pott by sanding pottage stamp to 

S. 0. WOOD, 117, ChMpnde, London. 



HOME * THORNTHWAITE, 

tytiriiu, flrilunn^iril nk ^atjrgcirttr 

Suitinirat JBiirrri, 

Sq Sppiiajmuit hi in JfliJHin, 

121, 122, A; 123, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON, E.C., 
Having instituted a series of elaborate experi- 
ments to determine the relative capabilities of 
the virions dry processes now followed far 
landscape pnrpoaea in photography, beg to 
announce Fothergill's process ae being the one 
by which the moat perfect preservation of fore- 
ground and extreme distance, with delicacy of 
middle tint throughout the picture, can be ob- 
tained. And for this process they would con- 
fidently recommend the following, prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose : — 

IODIZED COLLODION 

FOX FOTHERC ILL'S PROCESS. 

2 ounces, in Bottle 2a. 

i ounces, in Bottle 3s. 6d. 

10 ounces, in Bottle 8s. 

One Pint (20 ounces), is Bottle ... 15s. 

This Collodion is only supplied in the above 
quantities. Bach bottle it secured by a label 
bearing the name of Hotta k Trorrthwaitr, 
without which none is genuine. 
SENSITIVE PLATES 

PREPARED BY FOTHERGILL'S METHOD, 
And Well Bathe and Washing Trays for Stereo- 
coopic Plates, 3s.; 7X6, ie. fid. ; Bx7,5s. Sd.; 
10x8, 7a. 6d.; and 12x10, 10s. od. etch. 
ACKLAHD'S HINTS ON FOTHERGILL'S PROCESS 

Free on application, or by pott on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed envelope. 



UANTJPAOTUBRR OP 

PHOTOGRAPHIC AND ARTISTS 

COLOURS, 

BBUSHES, VARNISHES, *& 

"NcwMlir's Photographic Colours adhere 
easily to the Plate ; and, from their peculiar 

E paration and purity, give a brilliant and 
-like effect, obtainable by no other meant." 

"-—IT* ■' " " ■ ' "' ■ 

Warehouses, 
LONDON. 
Trade Lists on presenting business card or 



MB. SUTTON'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

Jlectnllg Jeslroytd Ig Jire, 

AND NOW COMPLF.TELT REINSTATED. 

He continues to give Levomt in the art of 

Photography, and to supply complete teti of 

Apparatus from £3 3s. 

204, BESENT STREET, 



XX a xt.-v E ir, 

Patent* of tU 

ONLY PERFECT PORTFOLIO. 

EVERY ARTICLE OF THE KIND 

16 rathbose Puce, Loroos, W, 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 




T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

Begs to inform those interested in Photography, that having mathematically examined the 

NEW PETZVAL LANDSCAPE LENS, 

Andnndlng ite construction not only the very bent form jet introduced for Landscape purposes, bat also equally applicable to Portrait combinations, 
be bu consequently nude several, which are proved lo be the BEST PORTRAIT LENSES jet introduced, and fitted witli a set of Diaphragms, 
M described by J. Wiukeoos*, Esq.,F.B.S., in tho Photographic Journal, page 250, are most effectual in the arrangement.— Sea sketch above. 

For Landscape purposes the back Lens only Is required to he removed from the combination, the front Lenses remaining in their 
position the same M for Portraits. 

The PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PETZVAL LENSES are warranted, and also the usually constructed forms. The Prices an 
exceedingly moderate. 

The Trade are respectfully informed, that T, 8. continues to allow his nana! liberal discount on the above instruments ; and from tho recent 
addition, to his most efficient CLASS CRINDINC AND POUSHINC MACHINERY, he is enabled to supply every 
description of Lenses cheaper than any who guarantee a good article. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AXD 

GENERAL OPTICAL WORK, 

136, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 

AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. j 

Messrs. SQUIRE & Co. beg to inform Photographic i 
Artists and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN UNRIVALLED COLLODION, 

In sealed 4os. bottles, at 2a. per bottle. 
Also their AMSEirAN ENAMEL VARNISH, at Is. per fox. bottle, and AMERICAN BLACK 
OPAQUE VARNISH, at 8d. per eox. bottle. 

LONDON: B2, KING WILLIAM STKEET. 



photogi? 



POULT O.N, 

PHOTOBRAPHIC PRINTER 

147, STRAND, LONDON, 

3, LONDON STREET, READING. 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 



Solution for Cleaning Pho- 
tographic Olass Plates. --Price Is. Sd. per 
bottle, is sufficient to dean 1,000 whole-site 
plates ; it is at once a great saving of time, 
labour, and expense. A whola-siie plate may 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drops of the solution ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
in its use. Sold Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 82, Sloane-street, 
London, S.W. — Agents: — Messrs. Mushii mid 
Hbiih, i3, Piccadilly, London. IIobhi and 
Txoutthwaitx, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
street. Bnanup and Rouen, 160, Strand. 
Shkphxsb, 97, Farringdcn-street. Daxw, 
Bast-street, Brighton. 



Pillischer's Photographic 
Establishment, 88, New Bond-street, W. 
Fhotographic Apparatus of every description 
and of superior quality manufactured at the 
above establishment. A catalogue may he had 
on application to M. Pillisoher, optician, 83, 
New Bond-etreet, corner of Oxford-street, W. 



HOME AND EXPORT PHOTOfiRAPWC DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

II, JCBILBB BUILDINGS; 16, LORD STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 



W Biggs, 107, College- 
* street, Csjnden-town, N.W., Artists' 
Mount Maker and Passe-partout Manufacturer. 
The best English made Passe-partouts and 
White Crystal Glasses. All orders sent car- 
riage free. List of prices on application. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glass and White Mount 
for a Photographic, 8} X 6{, complete far 
3s. 9d. Ertry aeariptitm o/framtt. 



_ "aphy. — Messrs. A. 

Marion and Co.'i papers are manufac- 
tured expressly for Photographic purposes; 
they are bleached by agents altogether inaatin 
with regard to Photographic substances, per- 
fectly homogeneous in their textures, free frosi 
all impurities, and are acknowledged by At 
most mccaiffl operator! to be the beat enr 

POSITIVE and NEGATIVE, prepared ami 
unprepared. HELIO-VRLIN, plain, txtn 
albumenised, and tvp/r txtra ditto. POSI- 
TIVE prepared with SERUM. NEGATIVE, 
txtra leniitivc, plain, waxed, and waxed and 

Gummed and Ungnmmed PAPER and 
CARDS for mounting Proofs. 

MOUNTS on Paper and Card, diBereat 
shapes and siics. 

P A 8SE-PARTOCT3, Cardboard and Papier 
Torchon, square, oval, and dome shapes. 

SCRAP BOOKS, Blotting Cases, Filters 
(7 sizes), Ate ka. 

*,* A special list sent peat free. 



A LARGE ASSORTMENT t. „„.„„„ 
SCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES, 
Monuments, Statues, Baa Beliefs ; Groups, 
oolonred and nneoloured, in great Tariety, Ac. 
Ac. Views of the French Exhibition, Crystal 
Palace, Naples, Pompeii, Germany, Spain, 
Switserland, Ac. to. , on paper and on glass. 

PAPBTBRIE MARION, 152, Eegent-street 
(W.), London. 

N.B. Messrs. A. Minion and Co. have just 
received a fresh supply of "Papier de Sue." 



T. 24, 180&] 
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ckin & Co/s Negative Collodion is unparalleled 

for sensitiveness, density, and half-tone — their POSITIVE for quickness and brilliancy, 
acturers of all the APPARATUS and CHBMICAlfl pertaining to Photography. 38, 
street, Manchester-square, W. The most compact and effective ABGBNTOMETBB, 
is. Hockin's " Practical Hints," Is. 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED 

ISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

$tm t\t mlitsi pmoft to §t jiwstnt time. 

(to bb completed in foub volumes.) 

iplendid Work has attained a circulation worthy of its intrinsic merit, as well as of the 
ial interest of the subject. Every man who lays claim to education at all, ought at least 
familiar with the history of his own country. Such information has never before been 
ted in so attractive a form as in this Illustrated History of England. 
e ILLUSTRATIONS are by the first living artists, and are executed in the best style, 
the character of the literary matter is vouched for by the name of 

WILLIAM HOWITT, 

i writing the Text. In order to render this work as comprehensive as possible, occasional 
jrs are given on the Progress of the Nation, tracing the rise and advancement of Science 
rt, and treating of 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE. 

»e Chapters are Illustrated with many curious Engravings from riginals, only to be seen 

British Museum and other rare collections. 

Wished in Werxlt Numbers, price One Penny ; also in Mohthlt Parts, 5d. and 6d. 

and Quarterly Sections, Is. 3d. each ; and in Complete Volumes. 

CASSELL'S 
.LUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Volumes I. and II. are now ready, 

Price Six Shilling;* each Volume, bound In Cloth. 

In the success which has attended Cassell'b Illustrated History of England, appears 
ost satisfactory proof that such a Work was wanted, and that the Proprietors have been 
xl to realise their views in embarking in so great an undertaking. To present a complete 
■y of our Nation and People, at the price of one penny per week, and that embellished by 
mdance of bold and spirited Illustrations, is, they conceive, an enterprise second to none 
regards the diffusion of sound intelligence and just principles amongst the mass of our 
rymen." — Extract from Preface. 

London : W. Kent and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 



JOHN CASSELL'S 

RT TREASURES EXHIBITION, 

(Originally published in Weekly Numbers, Price One Penny,) 

plete in One beautiful Volume, Cloth, Price 8s., Gilt Edges, 8s. 6d, 



Mishers desire to call especial attention to this work as a valuable and appropriate present, and 

as a most desirable School Prize, 



is work is Illustrated with more high-class Engravings than have ever been issued in con- 
1 with a Publication bearing so low a price. Its object is to educate the taste of the 
., and render them familiar with the best productions of the most eminent Masters, and to 
d each number of the Art Treasures Exhibttiob contains faithfully engraved repro- 
ns of the Original Painting, involving an outlay which only the widest circulation could 

• successful. Amongst these will be found the chefs-cVamvrc of Wilkie, Landseer, Millais, 
Ids, Gainsborough, Constable, Turner, Wilson, Hogarth, Lance, Leslie, Burnet, Westall, 
e, Vandyck, Rubens, &c. &c. Letter-press descriptions of the Paintings, and interesting 
Irs of their Authors accompany the illustrations, and render the work as valuable for pur- 
>{ reference as the press has pronounced it to be for its artistic merits. 

hn Casbell's Art Treasures Exhibition may also be obtained in Weekly Numbers, Price 
enny, in Monthly Parts of Five Nnmbtrs, price 0d., and in Quarterly Sections, price 

• each. 

London : W. Km fc Co., Paternoster-row. 



Fourth Edition, Price Gd. ; post free, 7 stamps. 

A COMPENDIUM OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This work has been compiled for the exclusive 
use of amateurs, or professional photographers, 
as far as regards Portraiture. Directions, com- 
plete, but concise, are given for the Positive 
and Negative Collodion processes, together 
with Instructions for Printing on Albumenised 
Paper ; also, the method of taking Stereosoopie 
Portraits, and directions for colouring either 
paper or glass photographs. 

In this edition a new chapter has been 
added on Failures, their causes and remedies, 
and another on copying photographs, or other 
pictures. 

PUBLISHED BT FREDERICK COX, 

MANUFACTURER OF OPTICAL AVD raOTOaRAFHTO 

APPARATUS, 

22, ftklnner-street, Iiondon, B.C. 

Skaife's Patent Chemical 
Formula (Wet Collodion), by which that 
most remarkable of all instantaneous photo- 
stereos, " The Last Firing of the Monster Mor- 
tar " (3d Mortar Phantom), was taken, will be 
supplied to photographers, with 12 illustrative 
stereos iu consecutive order, as soon as 100 
subscribers have been obtained, at £1 each. 
Particulars forwarded on receipt of stamped 
envelope with writer's address, inclosed to T. 
Skaife, Vanburgh House, Blackheath. 

JOHN CASSELL'S 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

SCIENCE POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 

Containing Four Thousand Questions and Four 
Thousand Answers on General Science, includ- 
ing Laws and Properties of Matter, Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Heat, Meteorology, Light, Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry, Geology, &c Illustrated 
with nearly Three Hundred Engravings. Cloth 
boards, lettered, 8s. 6d. 

ASTRONOGRAPHY; OR, ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
This Original Work treats of the Heavenly 
Bodies, and of the Earth as composing one of 
their number, in a Series of Simple and Intelli- 
gible Lessons; the object of the Author being to 
make the work valuable as a book for Beading 
as well as for Study. Price 2s., cloth boards, 
lettered. 

THE EN6LISH LAN6UAGE IN IT8 ELEMENTS ANO 

FORMS, 
With a History of its Origin and Developments. 
By William C. Fowler. This is one of the 
most complete works on the English Language 
ever published. Cloth boards, lettered, price 
8s. 6d. 

THE OUTLINES OF BOTANY. 
By Johh Scofterv, M.B. This is one of the 
most interesting and cheapest Works of the 
class ever published, and is profusely Illus- 
trated with Engravings. Price 2s. 6d., cloth 
boards, lettered. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE, 
Its Importance and Utility, with the best Me- 
thods of Instruction explained and illustrated. 
Cloth boards, lettered, price 2s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
By Francis Waylakd, * D.D. Cloth boards, 
lettered, price 2s. . 

London; W. Em & Co., and all Booksellers* 
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T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

Begs to inform those interested in Photography, that having mathematically' examined the 

NEW PETZVAL LANDSCAPE LENS, 

And finding its construction not only the very best form jet introduced fur Landscape purposes, but also equally applicable to Pwtomit »»-m— «■«,_ 
he has consequentl j made •everal, which are proved to be the BEST PORTRAIT LENSES jet introduced, and fitted with a let of DianVrsnw, 
*j> described by J. WATBUtotm, Haq. , F.R.P., in the Photographic Journal, page 250, are rnoet effertmd in the arrangement. — Sea sketch skfla. 

For Landscape purposes the bnek Lena only is required to be removed from the combination, the front Lenses remaining ii ties 
position the nut M for Portraits. 

Tbe PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PETZVAL LENSES are warrant*,', and also the usually constructed forms. The Prios 
exceedingly moderate. 

The Trade are respectful' j informed, that T. S. continues to allow his aanal liberal discount on Ibe above instrument* ; and from the rM 
additions to hi. moat efficient CLASS GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, he is enabled to supply mrj 
description or Lenses cheaper than any who guarantee a good article. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND 

GENERAL OPTICAL WORK, 

136, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 



AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. 

Messrs. SQUIRE & Co. beg to inform Photographic 
Artists and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN UNRIVALLED COLLODION, , 

In sealed so*, bottles, at 2b. per bottle. I 

Also their AMERICAN ENAMRL VARNISH, at Is. per lot. bottle, and AMERICAS BLACK ' 
OPAQUE VARNISH, at 9d. per 4m. bottle. 

LONDON: B2, KING WILLIAM STREET. 



P O U L T O N , 

PHOTOORAPHIC PRINTER 

Jtitr publisher, 

147, STKAND, LONDON, 

2, LONDON STREET, READING. 

WltOLEULI DIALia IX 

•TEMOSCOKS AND STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 

Solution for Cleaning Pho- 
tugraphioCrlaai Plates.— Price Is. 6d. per 
bottle, is rnfficient to clean 1,0110 wbole-aiae 

C'atee ; it is at once a great saving of time, 
boar, and expense. A whole-siss plate may 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drops of Ins miction ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
in its nsa. Sold Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, Sloanc-itreot, 
London, 8.W. — Agents:— Messrs. Mohrit uud 
Hutu, 43, Fiocaiiilly, London. IIohhi and 
TBoaarnwaiTi, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
.itrtet. BoariiLn and Rones, ISO, Strand. 
Shsphisc, 07, Farringdon-strcet. Dawr, 
East-street, Brighton. 



.I1C 



Pillischer's Photograpl 
Establishment, SS, New Bond-street, W. 
Photographic Apparatus of every description 
and of superior quality manufactured at the 
above establishment. A catalogue may be had 
on application to M. PiUiscber, optician, 88, 
New Bond- street, comer of Oxford-street, W. 



HOME AND EXPORT PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPOHTER3, 

11, JUBILEE BUILDINGS; 16, LORD SWEET, 
LIVERPOOL. 



W Biggs, 107, College- 
• street, Caraden-town, N.W., Artists' 
Mount Maker and Paete-partout Manufacturer. 

The best English made Passe-partouts and 
White Crystal Glasses. All orders sent car- 
riage free. List of prices on application. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and QIaas and White Mount 
for a Photographic, BJ X Si, complete for 
8a. fld. Etcry dtKrijption offraattl. 



Photography. — Messrs. A, 

-*- Marios; and Co.'a papers are muds 
tared expressly for Photographic pimp 
tbey nre bleached by agents altogether isn 
with regard to Photograph in substances, s* 
fretly homogeneous in their textures, fret fas 
all impurities, and are acknowledged hf si 
most wceaiful operator* to be tbe oestrnf 

! POSITIVE and NRGATIVE, prepusd Mi 
! unprepared. HKLIO-VELIN, plain, nM 
I albumenised, and lajxr sa'ra ditto. K6V 
I TIVB prepared with SERUM. HBQATBl, 
. ertra itnsittre, plain, waxed, and waxsi ai 
| iodised. 

Gummed and Ungammed PAPEE ml 
CARDS for mounting Proofs. 

MOUNTS on Paper and Card, uittrsa 



PASSE-PARTOUTS, Card -board and laps : 
Torchon, square, oval, and dome shapes. i 

SCRAP BOOKS, Blotting Cases, Fund 
(7 sties), be fas. 

*,* A special list sent post free. 



A LARGE ASSORTMENT of STKB10- 
SCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PICTUUI 
Monuments, Statues, Baa Reliefs ; Orsafs, 
coloured and uncoloured, in great variety ta- 
ke. Views of the French Hihibitioa, CtjNai 
Palace, Naples, Pompeii, Germany, SaMa, 
Switserland, Ac. Ac, on paper and on sIssl 

PAPETEBIE MARION, 152, Besrant-M 
(W.), London. 

N.B. Messrs, A. HaJUox and Co. hare Jss 
received ■ fresh supply of "Papier de Saw.' 
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WILLIAM WAINE'S 

Complete $<mse Jfnrm0{|htg SHare(jons£a, 

8, 4 f * 5, HEWINGTOK BUTTS. 

SYBBT ABTJCLK IS WAJtBAVTSD. 

800 piece* newest and most elegant Tapestry 
Brussels, 90 patterns to select from, all at 
2s. 2|d. per yard ; 400 pieces all at 2s. 4Jd., 
worth 8s. 9d. 

The largest Stock of Furniture in London, 
at prices one third less than charged by West- 
end Houses. Brass and Iron Bedsteads always 
fined with Furnitures complete, and Bedding of 
the most genuine description, all manufactured 
on the premises. 

See our new Illustrated Book of Prices, 
gratis by post. 

156 Turkey Carpets for sale, the size and 
price of each sent on application. 

Pure Albumenised Paper. 
COLLINS'S Albumenised First Class French 
and German Papers. The trade supplied. A 
list of prices and samples forwarded free on 
receipt of business card. A. Collins, 40, 
Brewer-street, Regent-street, London, W. 

NEW PLATE CLEANER. 

Webster's Photographic 
DETERGENT, easily cleans glass 
plates, and is free from the objections attend- 
ing the use of mixtures of Tripoli, &c, cre- 
ating no dust, and leaving the glass perfectly 
dear and free from spots. Amateurs will find 
it invaluable. Sold in bottles, Is. and 2s. 
each. Prepared only by S. M. Webster, Che- 
mist, Warrington. — Agbets, Mr. Shew, Ox- 
ford-street, London. — Mr. Atkinson, Liverpool. 
— MoUenshead and Co., Manchester.— Butter- 
field and Clarke, York. Agents Wanted. 

BRIGHTON 

PH0T08RAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 

"W. LANE, Pbopbietob. 

Professionals and Amateurs 
supplied with every description of Appa- 
ratus Cases, Passe-partouts. Frames, Chemicals, 
&0. Jte., at Manufacturers' Prices. 

Agent for Ramsden's and the American 
Ambrotype Collodion, Varnishes, &o. 

Dealer in Second-hand Apparatus, dec. 

213, Western-road, Brighton. 
J. T. SIMKIN, 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF PASSE- PARTOUTS. 

iv asboitmeht or tiktmd passe-pabtoutb. 

Plain and Ornamental Shaw Mounts. 

4, GREYHOUHD YARD, * 28, HIGH HOLBCRN. 

G. PEARSON, 

ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 

15,WIN£ OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Executes carefully all kinds of 
SCIENTIFIC asd OTHER ENGBAVING. 



MDresch (from May all's) 
• Photographic Colonrist. Photographs 
on paper COLOURED in WATER COLOURS 
in the highest style of art, on very moderate 
terms. No. 89, Alfred-street, River-terrace, 
Islington. 



BURGESS & KEY, 

95, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 

Jtanrfartami of toittt f) mfri IHnitniWjrir 
Ssfyf, tfreip, kt. kt kt. 

B. & K., inventors and manufacturers of the 
Water-tight Baths, beg to caution the Photo- 
graphic profession against the many spurious 
imitations, which are not only very imperfectly 
made bnt of the most inferior Gotta Percha. 

B. & K. warrant all theirs of pure Gntta 
Percha, and of the best workmanship. 

B. & K.'s New Collodion Plate Holder, the 
most perfect yet introduced, 6s. 

OUTTA PBBOHA WORKERS IE aSEBEAL. 

EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER HI8 OWN 

ARTIST. 



MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

beo to nrroBx 

PHOTOGRAPHERS AND AMATEURS 

that they still continue to give lessons with the 

greatest success in the art of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS 

by their peculiar method, enabling beginners in 

a few lessons to 

PRODUCE MOST EFFECTIVE RESULTS 

And resembling ivory in all respects, 

TXEMS TOBY MODBBATB. 

3, COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 
From a Photograph by Matall, engraved on 
Steel by J. D. Pound, with a Memoir, is the 
premium Portrait presented with Ho. 34 of the 
ILLUSTRATED NEWS OP THE WORLD, 
AND NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
OF EMINENT PERSONAGES, of Saturday, 
September 25th. Price only 6d. ; by poet, 7d. ; 
the Portrait alone worth 2s. 6d. The follow- 
ing Portraits are already published, are con- 
stantly kept in print, and may still be had 
with the following Numbers of all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders, and at the Railway Stations : 
With No. 

1. Pkihoess Fesd.-Wx. or Prussia. 

2. Prihce Fred.-Wk. of Prussia. 
6. Xord Palherstoh. 

8. Db. Livntasrosi. 
11. Sib Colin Campbell. 
13. Thb Duke or Cambridge. 
15. Lord John Russell. 

17. Thb Bishop or Oxford. 

18. Sir W. F. Williams. 

19. Lord Pavxubb. 

20. Hob. Gbobob M. Dallas. 

21. General Windham, C.B. 

22. Lord Chelmsford. 
28. Sir Fitzrot Kelly. 

24. Lobs Campbell. 

25. Professor Faraday. 
20. Marquis or Salisbury. 

27. Earl or Shaftesbury. 

28. Rev. H. Stowbll Brown. 

29. J. A. Roebuck, Esq., M.P. 

80. Mas Amy Sedgwick. 

81. Albert Smith, Esq. 

32. Miss Arabella Goddabd. 

83. T. S. Dukcombb, Esq., M.P. 
Numbers 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, and 16, 
without a Portrait, to complete sets, 4d. each. 
May also be had in Fortnightly Parts, at Is., 
post free Is. 4d. each, containing Two Por- 
traits ; Monthly Parts, at 2s., post free 2s. 6d. 
each, containing Four Portraits. Volume I., 
containing 360 paees of letterpress, and Twenty- 
one Portraits and Memoirs, beautifully bound, 
price only 15s., is now ready. The cheapest 
Yolnme ever published. 

Office for Advertisements, 199, Strand. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

" The Photographic News" is published 
every Friday, and may be obtained at the office, 
of any of our agents, or of any respectable 
bookseller, price 3d., or stamped 4d. Persons 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
have a copy sent regularly to their address, 
post-free, for 4a. 4d, per quarter, 8s. 8d. per 
half year, or 17s. 4d. per annum. Three 
copies can be despatched weekly to one address 
for lOd. per week, or 10s. lOd. per quarter. 
A coloured wrapper will be used with the last 
of the copies subscribed for, thereby denoting 
that the period for which the subscription was 
made has expired. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

All Advertisements must be forwarded by 
Thursday noon to secure insertion, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Dring, care of Messrs. Petter 
and Galpin, La Belle Bauvage Yard, E.G. 
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JOHN ATKINSON'S 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE ft RETAIL 8T0RES, 

37, MANCHESTER-8TREET, LIVERPOOL. 



DEALERS 8UPPLIED. 



AMERICAN LACE-BAND CASES; 
TURKEY -MOROCCO do.; RIBBED TURKEY 
do. ; TURKEY CUPID do. ; PECK'S UNION 
do. ; OCTAGON UNION do. ; CHINESE 
STILE do. ; WREATH do. ; ADAMANT do. ; 
PEOPLE'S do. ; PRESERVERS, New Patterns. 

EXCELSIOR MATS ; STRONG STAMPED 
do. ; DOTTED do. AMBROTYPE VARNISH. 
\ POSITIVE COLLODION. 

The Varnish, and most of the above articles, 
may be bad from Mr. Mottershead and Mr. 
Pyne, Manchester; Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Franks, Leeds; Messrs. Maud and Wilson, 
Bradford ; Mr. Wilkinson, Halifax ; Mr. Hall, 
Wakefield; Mr. Shepperley, Mr. Bass, Mr. 
Woodward, and Mr. Taylor, Nottingham ; Mr. 
Parsons and Mr. Hume, Leicester ; Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Wokes, Hull; Mr. Mander, Mr. 
Hulme, and Mr. Lancaster, Birmingham; 
Mr. Ponting, Bristol ; Mr. Earl, Worcester ; 
Mr. Cartwright, Preston ; Mr. Marshall, Bos- 
ton ; Mr. Farrar, Ulvereton ; Mr. Edwards, 
Lincoln ; Mr. Davies, Shrewsbury ; Mr. Black- 
shaw, Burslem; Mr. Webster, Warrington; 
Mr. Rogerson, Manchester ; Chadburn Brothers, 
and Mr. Quantock, Sheffield; Grindley and 
Son, Chester ; Mr. Howortb, Doncaster ; Mr. 
Rassel Jeffery, Cheltenham ; Sawyer and Co., 
Norwich ; Mrs. Lennle, Kemp, and Co., Edin- 
burgh ; Mr. Gardner, and Messrs. White and 
Barr, Glasgow; Mr. Valentine, Dundee; 
Messrs. Bewdleyand Evans, and Mr. J. Robin- 
son, Dublin ; Mr. Cumine, Belfast ; Mo Walters, 
Armagh ; Messrs. FitzGibbon and Co., Cork ; 
Mr. Humphreys, Caernarvon. 

Ehqush Cheap Imitations of the above 
Goods at Manufacturers' prices. 

Every description of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ENGLISH Goods ; and the largest Stock 
of CHOICE LENSES in the kingdom. No Pries 
List published, Any inquiry answered. 
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CUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY'S PATENTED ARTICLES, 

USED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS, &o. 



Tmtbotype Trays. 



LARGS TRAY (notruiav). 

19} X 1*1 in. fur half-sheet Caoaon'i. 

HET OP FOUR M0ULDSD TBATB (rant). 

11 X B in, nod 11 In. deep, Internal aeanre. 

ui x g|„ „ „ 



13 



10 



131 X 10t .. .. I. it 

SHALL TRAYS MOULDED AND NESTED, 
8 X 6 in. mil 11 In. deep, Internal measure. 
H X 71 „ „ „ „ 

All other rita can be had, mod* by hand. 



Collodion Baths and Dippers. 

COLLODION BATHS, MOULDED, LEANING, AND 



Ho. 1, 8! 
.. 2, Gj 



WITH SUPPORTS. 
X 4 In., and 6 in. deep, internal msuure, 



Alr-tlf nt Collodion Baths. 

With Mahogany Supports, Mahogaur Lid, lined with Briber, 

Bnu Clainpa, lie. 
Slsea 



IX fi In. Moulded. 
X 51 „ 
X 7|„ Meolded. 
X 10} „ „ 
X H( ■■ » I 

DBTBLOPTNQ STANDS. 



M X 13 

101 X IS 
12j X 10 
isl x 17 

Iflj X 10 



in. Moulded. 



i. it 

letter MM, 

PLATS HOLDBBS. 



No. 0, ... 
1,... 



Daguerreotype Frames. 

2| x 21 b, 
H x 8 „ 
*l x sj „ 

61 X 41 „ 



w 5^ 



Fanimln, Plain and Fluted. 

Aoid Bottlf s. Round ud Square. 

Carlwja of all tin*. 

Acid Pails. Add Snoops. Aoid Fonren. 





Acid and Aquarian Syphons. 

Imperial Measures tor Adda, ic. Quarts, Pints, Ht If- pints, 

QnartOT-piuU, and One-eighth pints. 
Galranio Battsrr Troughs, fcc kn. 



Manufactured by the Gutta Percha Company, 18, Wharf Road, City Eoad, London, 

And told ly all Respectable Dealers i>i Philosophical TmtrumnU and Photographic Apparatus. 
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THE HAND-PEESS SUPEESEDED BY 

I NG LE'S PATENT 

SECTOR PRINTING MACHINE, 




[Pr«Mcttd by Her Majesty* Bo.t«l Letter* r>l*il.] 

The Patent Sector Printing Machine is constructed on principles combining 

-L simplicity and durability with speed and economy, and is unquestionably the most perfect and most useful Machine arcr yet introdtrad 
for Newspaper, Book, and First-CliitH Jobbing Work. It occupies but little apace, and ii easily driven by Hand or Steam Power. The improral 
reciprocating motion given to tho carriage, bj menus of a Sector or Quadrant in the centre of the Machine, connected to the and of the table br 
■teal or other band*, impart* a perfectly steady and even movement to the Machine, tuna materially lessening the noise usually attending tat 
working of IfatMnHj and reducing the liability to accident and stoppage. 

The Cylinder, unlike that of any other Machine, is made to reit while the white sheet U taken and the printed one delivered, thereby gin or 
ample time to lay tbsaheet correctly up to the Stop, the sheet being then lifted into the drippers by means of a Spring Flap, carefully adjuaUa 
in front of lajing-on board, thus securing perfect register". A "pointing" apparatus is also attached to the Machine, which may be thrown in 
or out of gear at pleasure, and without loss of time. 

The Machine, which is sufficiently light to admit of ita being erected in an ordinary press-room, U capable of producing 1,000 Copies par 
Hour, if fitted up for Hand Power ; or 1,250 Copies per Hour, if driven by Steam power. 



|)ri«s, intluo<rt0 Star Sfis ai golfer gtwlts : 

Ho. 1, occupying 6ft. 6in, x 4ft. Oiu- To print Double Crown, 30 X 20 - 

„ 2, „ 7 0x46 „ Double Demy, 85 x 224 - 

„ 3, 8 x S „ Double Double Crown, 40 x 30 ■ 



• 100 Guineas 
- 115 

. ISO „ 



TEHMS.--2J per cent, discount for cash, or half cash on delivery and half in a four months' approved bill. Delivered in Loudon and fiid 
by the maker; the purchaser faying the travelling expense* of the workmen to and fro »hen died in the country. 



0* ThtMaeki 
upon application to 



t md* bt vitvtd in operation at the Belle Salvage PniXTiNO Works, Lvdoate Hill, London, E.fc, 

Messrs. PETTER & QALPIN, 

SOLE AGENTS. 
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ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK FOR 1859. 

EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS FIRST-RATE ENGRAVINGS. 

■ 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

The immense annual circulation which this Almanack has attained renders it advisable, to prevent disappointment, that those who 

intend to become Subscribers should give their Orders at once to the nearest Booksellers. 



Panted, by an eminent 

" Photographer in Eigkht Strut, a 
L&TNER; one who is capable of taking 
lt-Hi« Portraits, or used to out-door Pho- 
papby. None need apply but those who 
m 6500 to £1000 at command. 
Apply to E. D., 17, Russell-grove, Brixton. 

[OBERT METTAM & Co.'s 

b NEW TARIFF OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
jASS, may be had, post free, on application 
the Warehouse, SO, Princess-street, Soho, 
ndon, W. 

A literal discount to dealers on inclosing 
sir card. 

[rystal Palace. — Picture 

Gallery. — The Great Picture by James 
led, R.A., considered by the most eminent 
woisseurs as the rival of the celebrated Paul 
tter Ball, and which excited great interest at 
» Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, is 
w oh view in the new gallery. Above 280 
portant ancient and modern pictures have 
ely been added to the collection now formed 
the new gallery within the building. 
She Photographic Exhibition, adjoining the 
ten gallery, is now open, and contains seve- 
I hundred first-class specimens. 
Applications for space for the exhibition of 
srling works to be addressed to the Secretary. 

iOFESSOR PETZVAL'S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES. 

ipplications to be made 

^ by letter to Mr. Paul Pbetsch, Sole 
put in England, 162 (old number, 67), Great 
rtland-street, London, W. 

'dwin Jewitt, Engraver 

' on Wood, and Draughtsman, 1, Ficket- 
oe, Strand, W.C., near Temple Bar. En- 
leering, Scientific, and Mechanical Designs 
mrately Engraved. Manufacturers* and 
adeamen's Catalogues Illustrated. Photo- 
tphie Drawings upon Wood Engraved. 



Guide to Photography: 

^ Containing simple and concise Directions 
• obtaining Pictures by the Chemical Agency 
light, including the most improved Processes 
- the production of Positive and Negative 
Uodion Pictures, and for taking Landscapes, 
. &a, by the Calotype and Waxed Paper 
xxsses; also, clear instructions for the Oxy- 
1 Process, and for Printing Positives on 
per, with the method of taking Stereoscopic 
tuxes. By W. H. Thoekthwaitb, author 
" Photographic Manipulations," &c. 11- 
trated with numerous Woodcuts. 
Jimpkih and Marshall, Stationer's Hall- 
rt, and Horse and Thobrthwaite, Opti- 
is, Philosophical and Photograhic Instru- 
it Makers-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty, 121, 
I, and 123, Newgate-street, London. 

mts for the Liverpool and Mandator 
Photographic Journal. 



o 



ILLUSTRATED 



FAMILY PAPER, 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 

h confessedly the Cheapest and Best of the Cheap Periodicals, and has reached, 
in the New Series, a bona fide Circulation of 300,000. 

Each Number of CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER is embellished with 
numerous ENGRAVINGS, executed in the first style of Art, and Illustrations of subjects of 
passing interest at home and abroad, amongst which will be found Portraits of Eminent living 
Persons, with Memoirs; Two Original Tales of the highest order, and by the first Writers of the 
day (amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. J. F. SMITH), together with a variety of amusing 
and instructive matter, including Articles upon Subjects of Occasional Interest, Lessons in 
French, Lessons in Natural Philosophy, Our Corner Column (devoted to Curious, Scientific, and 
Humorous Scraps), Poetry, Chess, Answers to Correspondents, &c. &c. 

Cassell's Illustrated Family Papek may also be obtained in Monthly Parts, Price 5d. 
and 6d. each, and in Half-Yearly and Yearly Volumes. 

London : Pettsb k Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate-hill. 



SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VAENISH, 4c., 
15, LOWER BELCRAVE PLACE, PI M LI CO, S.W. 

Trade Price Lid forwarded free on application. 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: 

Insuring a GOOD, FLUENT, and RAPID HANDWRITING, 
XKT A. OOUB8B OS* BIGHT BOOKS, 

COMPLETE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 

London : Ward ass Look, 158, Fleet Street. 



PHOTOGRAPHS COLOURED. 

MESSES. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CHARGES KXTBXHELY MODULATE. 

3, COVENTBY STBEBT, PICCADILLY. 

In Demy 12mo, 412 pages, price 8s. 6d. in stiff covers, 
4s. in cloth boards. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN GREEK; 

Intended especially for those who are desirous 
of learning Greek without the aid of a master. 

By the Ber. J. R. Bbard, D.D. 

London: W. Kurr & Co., Paternoster-row. 



IMPORTANT TO PARENTS AND THE PROPRIETORS OF 
ELEMEN TARY S CHOOLS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is., strongly bound, 
CASSELL'S 

ARITHMETIC FOR THE YOUNG- 

This elementary Work is arranged on a 
simple and easy plan* by which the study of 
Arithmetic, generally so tedious to beginners, 
may be made peculiarly attractive to Children ; 
it is interspersed with engravings of nuniliar 
objects illustrative of the facts to be committed 
to memory, and will be found an amusing as 
well as instructive Picture Book. 

London: W. Ebvt k Co., Paternoster-row. 



In Demy 12rao, 336 pages, in stiff covers, Ss. ; 
in cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN ITALIAN; 

By Chabub Tausxhau, M.D., 

Of the UntunUy of Pavia, amd Profouor of the 
German amd Italia* Language*, 

London: W. Kurt & Co., Paternoster-row. 
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J. H. BURKE, 

839, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, W., 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, SPECIMEN CASES, AND FRAMES. 

Photographic Dealers and Chemists supplied with the Bast London made Passe-partouts, Frames, &c. First-rate workmanship 

and good perfect glass guaranteed. Samples tent on application. 

TINTED PASSE-PARTOUTS FOB VIGNETTE PICTURES. MOUNTS IN GREAT TABZETT. 



T 



o Parents and Guardians. 

A VACANCY occurs for placing a respect- 
able Youth, having a taste for Drawing, as 
out-door APPRENTICE to the art of Engraving 
on Wood. Premium moderate. Apply to Mr. 
G. PEARSON, 15, Wine-office Court, Fleet- 
street, London. 

A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

photographic Rooms, es- 

•*• tablished three years, in the very best 
situation for Bristol or Clifton, will be sold a 
bargain if taken immediately. Gallery 22 feet 
long; first floor. Season begins in October. 
To a non-professional the Art will be taught 
gratia. Address, Photo., Carry's Library, 
Park-street* Bristol 



BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 



« 



THE PHOTOGEN" 

Is the only Invention whereby Portraits can be 
produced at Night quite equal to those taken 
by Daylight. 

The Apparatus is simple in its construction! 
and inexpensive in its working. 

The Inventor and Patentee, 

MR. JOHN MOULE, 



ROAD, W.B. 

invites gentlemen, on Saturday evenings (free), 
to witness the working of this new and won- 
derful extension of the Photographic Art, and 
also to view Portraits of some of the most 
eminent Artists in the Profession, which have 
been taken by " the Photogen." 

Prospectuses forwarded on receipt of a 
stamped envelope. 



To Photographic Artists 

•J- and Amateurs. Every description of 
Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, and Mate- 
rials of the best quality at greatly reduced 
prices at W. Hobcraft's Factory, 419, Oxford- 
street. A complete set of Apparatus Lenses, 
warranted! for portraits, up to i\ by 8 1 , with 
instructions, and Chemicals ready for use, 
£2 108. Achromatic Portrait and Landscape 
Lenses of every description made to order. 
Cameras, rigid and folding, made expressly 
for hot climates. Stereoscopic Cameras with 
pair of Portrait Lenses, £4 4s. Passe-partouts, 
Frames, Morocco Cases, Trays, Mats, Pre- 
servers, Glass Plates, Photographic Papers, 
Colours, &o. Town-made Passe-partout*, 
Colourless Glass, Rings to hang up J size, 
10s. 6d. dox., J, 13s. 6d. f 4, 17s. Cd. Artists 
Mounts cut to any pattern. Best Positive Col- 
lodion in use, five oz. bottles, 2s. Patent 
Black Varnish, 6d. bottle. Price-list post free. 
Chemicals supplied ready for use. W. Hob- 
craft's Wholesale Depot, 419, Oxford-street, 
London. 



NOW READY, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHEE; 

OB, 

" ffltyt to to in Iftotopn&B, arOr |oto to to it." 

Price Is., or by post 13 Stamps. 

Published by SQUIRE <fc COMPANY, Wholesale Photographic Warehouse 

52, King William-street, London-bridge. 

NEW DISCOVERY-ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

This new and beautiful Process combines all the boldness and vigour of paper proofs with lb 
delicacy of the finest Daguerreotype. The RE-DEVELOPING SOLUTION for producing ffaftsi 
pictures is Bold in bottles at Is., 2s., 3s. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at Is. 6d., 8s,, aai 
4s. 6<L, with Directions for Use. Specimens from 5s. to 21s. each. 

COLLODION, 

That will not peel off, 9s. per lb. For further information, see " The Photographic 2V«dlir } n 
price Is., or post free, 13 stamps. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMKRAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, 

And every article connected with Photography, of English, French, American, and Geraui 
manufacture. SQUIRE & CO.'s New Collodion for producing brilliant pictures, either plain or 
by the alabastrine process, 9s. per lb. Their new Price-list, upon a revised and reduced stall, 
is now ready. Sent free for two stamps. 

SQUIRE & Co., 52, King William-street, London-bridfe. 

AGENTS FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 



The following Agents for " The Photographic News " have been appointed. AppB- 
cations for Agencies, stating full description and address, should be made at OHM t» 
Messrs. Petter and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Printing Works, London, B.C. : — 



Adelaide — Mr. G. S. Wigg; Mr. John Howell. 

Allahabad — Messrs. James Hill and Co. 

Babrslxt — Mr. M. Wright, Photographic 
Depot, 31, Pitt-street 

Bath — Mr. H. N. King, Photographic Dep6t, 
42, Milsom-street. 

Birmingham— Mr. W. Willey, Bookseller, 37, 
Union -street. 

Bombay — Messrs. Thacker and Co. 

Calcutta — Messrs. Thacker, Spink, and Co. 

Cardiff — Mr. Drane, 11, Bute-street. 

Colchester— Mr. Corder, News Agent. 

Coventry — Mr. J. Wingrave, Chemist, &c., 
4, High-street. 

Derby — Mr. E. Clulow, 36, Victoria-street. 

Dbvonport— Mr. W. C. Cox, 89, Fore- 
street. 

Edinburgh— Mr. James Wood, 88, Princes- 
street. 

Glasgow — Mr. J. McCrossan, 63, Stockwell- 
street ; Mr. John Spencer, Photographic 
Warehouse, 30, Enoch-square. 

Hobabt-Town — Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 

Hull— Mr. F. S. Lowthcr, 8, Savill-street. 

Leamington— Mr. Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 

Leicester— Mr. T. 0. Hume, 22, High- 
street. 

Liverpool — Mr. Henry Newton, 16, Lord- 
street and 11, Jubilee Buildings. 



London — Mr. Squire, 52, King William siiad> 
London-bridge; Mr. Gladwell, Poultry; 
Messrs. Home and ThornthwaiU, Hew 
gate-street; Mr. Wood, Oheaasidi; 
Mr. Poulton, Strand; Messrs. Mubsj 
and Heath, Piccadilly ; Mr. Shaw, Ox- 
ford-street; Messrs. Bland and Loaf 
Fleet-street. 

Manchester— Mr. W. W. Brenmer, 11, Mar- 
ket-street. 

Melbourne— Mr. W. Baker. 

Montreal — Messrs. B. Dawson and Son, 

Niwcastle-on-Tyne— Mr. Mawson, 13, Mot- 
ley-street. 

Norwich — Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, Loadoa 
and Exchange-streets. 

Nottingham— Mr. F. H. Smith, Derby-road. 

Paris— Mr. Fowler, Palais Royal 

Plymouth— Mr. W. C. Cox, 36, Soutfcsidt-tt 

Salisbury— Mr. J. W. Miell, Photographic 
Warehouse, 87, Catherine-street. 

Sydney — Messrs. John Cooke and Son; Mr. 
Jeremiah Moore; Mr. G. R. Addison; 
Mr. James Waugh, George-street. 

Warwick— Mr. E. L. Adey, Chemist, High- 
street. 

Wolvibhampton— Mr. J. Asoough, Mannitf- 
turer of Photographio Chemicals, War* 
cester-street. 



London: Printed and PabUibed by Pirns and Galpin, Belle Sauvage Works, Lndfate BUI, E.C.— Friday, San. 24, 1808. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 

The crreulatlon of the •' PH0TO8BAPHIO 

NEWS" eitends Ihroaghout the Ositib 
Kisodom and lie British Colonies and Depend- 
encies, including Boat bit, Mannas, CiLontu, 
Cars Towa, Adsuidb, Mblbodbjib, Blunt, 
HoBanr Town, HOBTKMl. It ll»0 Crmulate* 

b Haw Yosk, and all the chief cities ud 
towns of the Panic Burn, 

For Lin or inn) tee p. viii. 



MURRAY AND HEATH, 

.rial Appointment, Manufacturers of Scientific, Chemical, and Physical Apparatus to her Majesty the Queen, and Manufacturer* to the 
men* Department*, including- the Foreign Office, the Board of Ordnance, the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the Artillery Institution, 
ich ; to the East India Company, Lord Elgin'* Minion to China, Dr. Livingstone's Expedition to Africa, the Siamese Embassy, and the 
ietingniahed Photographers of the present day. The Seeund Edition of the New Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus forwarded on receipt 
poatage (tamp. On view, Mr. Lass Paros's Manipulating Boi, and Mr. Sauat'a Dark Tent. 43, Piccadilly, W., near Sack ville -street. 



.WARD GE0R8E WOOD. 

OPTICIAN, 
farfnnr of |^otagTHjt^C^'ip B rafaii, 
117. CHEAPSIDE, 

Corner of Milk street, London. 
riptiTe catalogae bee by post on receipt 

postage itamp*. Complete seta of ap- 
i, with lenses suitable, for portraits and 
£2 7e. 6d., £3 3a., £3 13e. 6d., £66*., 
■., £10, and npwarda. Cameras, with 
raitable for portraite and views, £1 IBs., 
b. 6d., £i 4*., £5 15*. fid., and up- 
Compoond achromatic portrait lenses, 
, £2 6a., £4, and upwards. Stereo- 
nuneraa, with lenses complete, £3 6*., 
*., and upwards. Binocular ste- 
al cameraa, with louses oomplete, 

, £t, and £8. Portable stereoscope 
■ In case*, with six backs, lenses, and 

stand, £S 8s., and £9 9s. Every other 
ition of camera, and all varieties of ap- 
■. Stereoscopic prism sties from 8s. Sd., 

2s., 16*., and upwards. Slide* for 

copes, on paper or glass in endless 
. B. Q. Wood'* Poljoraros Stereoscope, 
ilng seyeral dozen* of slides which can be 
t np in sucoessiun without moving the 
nent, £4 14*. 6d., £8 & E. G. 
i Argsntometer for testing the strength 
nitrate of silver hatha, 5*., 8*., 16*. 
xutonta, Mats, Preeerf ore, Cases, Chemi- 
uii srery article used in photography. 



node of colouring positive collodion pio- 
bj aid of which an; one not previously 
st can produce pictures with auy inten- 
' eolonr, closely resembling the highly 
d ivory miniature ; the picture* thus 
ed being mon-wvcrled. Particular* free 
t by sssintig postage stamp to 

WOOD, U7, Obenspaide, London. 



HOME * THORHTHWAITE, 

•fiiriiu, f jjilninpliir.il mil ^riajMiijrit 

SnitiMiriit ffinkfri, 

Sq Sjtjoiniufflit In Sri ffisjuiij, 

121, 122, A 123, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON, E.C, 
Having instituted a series of elaborate experi- 
ment* to determine the relative capabilities of 
the various dry processes now followed for 
landscape purpose* in photography, beg to 
announce FotbergiU's process ss being the one 
by which the most perfect preservation of fore- 
ground and extreme distance, with delicacy of 
middle tint throughout the picture, can be ob- 
tained. And for this process they would con- 
fidently recommend the following, prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose : — 

IODIZED COLLODION 

FOR FOTHERGILL'S PROCESS. 

2 ounces, in Bottle 2a. 

4 ounces, in Bottle 8s. fld. 

10 ounces, in Buttle Ss. 

One Pint (20 ounce*), in Bottle... 16a. 

This Collodion ii only snpplied in the above 
quantities. Bach bottle is secured by a label 
bearing the name of Hobbx & THOwrrHWAiTB, 
without which none is gen nine. 

SENSITIVE PLATES 

aaaOT FOB tiros™* a m oainaa, 

PREPARED BY FOTvtEROILL'S METHOD, 

And Well Bath* and Wishing Trays for Stereo- 

coopio Plates, Ss.; 7X0, 4s. 6d. ; 9 X7, 5s. 6a.; 

10X8, 7s. 6d.j and 12x10, 10*. 6d. each. 

AOKUWLTS HIHTS OH FOTHERfllLL'S PH0CE88 

Free on application, or lij putt on receipt 

of a «*unp*d and arMretawd envelop*. 



*T EI SW M A. W, 

HANOFAOTDRBK OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC AND ARTISTS' 
COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VABFI8HI8, *s. 

"Nbwxim's Photoghifhio Co lODBi adhere 
easily to the Plate ; and, from their piculisx 
preparation and purity, give a brilliant and 
life-like effect, obtainable by no other means." 

To be obtained at all fir*t-cla>* Photograph ia 
Warehouse*, or at 24, SOEO SQTJABB, 
LOUDON. 

Trade List* o 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 

ENGLISH 

wholesale; 

J. SOLOMON, 

12, BED LION SQUARE. 



PRICE LIST GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 



HARVEY, 

Pattrits* of A* 

OUT PERFECT PORTFOLIO. 

EVERT ARTICLE OF TUB KIND 
10, BlTHBOIB PLACE, LOIMW, *■ 
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T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

Begs to inform those interested in Photography, that having mathematically examined the 

NEW PETZVAL LANDSCAPE LENS, 

And finding its com traction not only tie tctj bent form jet introduced for Landscape purposes, bat also equally sppliosblo to Portrait oorob ta i A im 
b« htm consequently nude several, which are proved to be the BEST PORTRAIT LENSES yet introduced, and fitted with ■ tet of Diaphragm 
ai described by J. Watikhohbi, Esq., P.R.S., in the Photographic Journal, page 250, are moat effectual in the arrangement. — See sketch abrvi 

For Landscape purpose* the back Lena only il required to be removed from (he combination, the front Lenses remaining in ttei 
position the same u for Portraits. 

The PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PETZVAL LENSES are warranted, and also the usually eormtrncted forms. The Prieat an 
uxosedingly moderate. 

The Trade are respectfully informed, that T. 8. continues to allow his usual liberal discount on the above instruments ; and from the reeo 
addition, to fail moat efficient CLASS CRINDINC AND POLISHING MACHINERY, U ia enabled to supply erv 
description of Lenses cheaper than any who guarantee a good article. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND 

GENERAL OPTICAL WORK, 

136, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 



AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. 

Messrs. SQUIKE & Co. beg to inform Photographic 
ArtiiU and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the eale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN UNRIVALLED COLLODION, 

In sealed 4oi. bottles, at 2a. per bottle. 
Also their AMERICAN ENAMEL TARNISH, at Is. per lot. bottle, and AMERICAN BLACK 
OPAQUE VABNIBH, at Sd. per ioi. bottle. 

LONDON i 52, KING WILLIAM STREET. 



PO U LT O N, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTER 

£nb (nblubtr, 

147, STRAND. LONDON, 

S, LONDON STREET, READING. 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 



Colution for Cleaning I'ho- 

^ tograpbic Glass Plates.— Friee Is. (Id. per 
bottle, ia sufficient to clean 1,000 wbole-sise 
plates ; it is at once a great Bating of time, 
labour, and expense. A whole-site plate may 
I* cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or tbreedrops of the eolation ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
in Its use. Sold Wholesale and RtH.il by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer. 32, Sloan e- street, 
London, S.W.— Agents:— Messrs. Mukrit and 
□asm, 43, Piccadilly, London. Tloi.ni! and 
Ta-owrrHWiiTs, 121, 182. and 123, Newgale- 
jtreet. Bdbfikld and RoncH, ISO, Strand. 
Suifuehd, 07, Farringd on -street. TlMMC, 
31, Bigh HolLorn. Bbkw, East street, 
Brighton. G. C*«iwmqbt and Bon, Fisher- 
gate, Preston. 



Pillischer's Photographic 
Establishment, 8 8, New Bond-street, W. 
Photographic Apparatus of every description 
and of auperior quality manufactured at the 
al-ovc establishment. A catalogue may be had 
on application to M. Pilliaobm, optician, 88, 
New Bond-street, corner of Oxford-street, W. 



HOME AND EXPORT PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

11, JUBILEE BUILDINGS; 1C, LORD STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 



W Biggs, 107, College- 
• street, Camden-town, N.W., Artiste' 
Mount Maker and Pas-e-partout Manufacturer. 
The best English made Pa'se-partouta and 
White Crystal Glasses All orde.s sent car- 
riage Tree. List of prices on application. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glass and White Mount 
for a Photographic, 8{ X 61, complete fur 
3s. 9d. Evtrg dticriptiun o/ frame*. 



MR. WALTER PETTY, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOTJRIS1 

81, He gent-street, London, W. 

INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN 



MB. SUTTON'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ESTABUSHMEK1 

Recently (Uatroytd by fire, 

AND NOW COMPLETELY REINSTATE! 

He continues to give Lesions in the art i 

Photography, and to supply eomalete seta I 

Apparatus from £3 3s. 

204, REGENT STREET. 



Francis's New Printinj 
Frame, the best in use, 6x4, UJXtj 
nnd e)X3), 2*. each, or 18*. per dec - 
Francis' h Stereoscopic Camera wilh improve 
converging table and lens. — Binocular Cimem 
— Complete sets of Stereoscopic Apparatus ft 
tbe Geld, to work the collodion process and * 
what you aie about instead of bringing home 
lot of dirly dry plates. — All kinds of apparatu 
filled up with tent, wheels, be, ia a ma 
convenient way for out-door work.— Al! tint 
of apparatus made on the premise*, of the be 
kind for purpose required. — Burnishers ft 
finishing pmofs. — Francis's Silver Metn 
2s. Gd., free by post, 4s. — Every photograph' 
should huve one largo and one small glsiit 

press Enlarging Cameras all sisea. — Cheat 

cals and everything required by Photographer 

FRANCIS'S 

Photographic Apparatus Manufactory, 

101, Great Russell street, London, W.C, 
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3Ckin & Co/s Negative Collodion is unparalleled 

for sensitiveness, density, and half-tone — their POSITIVE for quickness and brilliancy, 
r&oturers of all the APPAEATUS and CHEMICALS pertaining to Photography. 88, 
^•street, Mancheater-aqnare, W. The most compact and effective AEGENTOMBTBR, 
5s. Hockin's "Practical Hinta," Is. 



CASSELL'8 ILLUSTRATED 

ISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

£tm tty mlmi periob is % stmtt tint*. 

(to bb completed nc foub volumes.) 

splendid Work has attained a circulation worthy of its intrinsic merit, as welj as of the 
nil interest of the subject. Every man who lays claim to education at all, ought at least 

familiar with the history of his own country. Such information has never before been 
oted in so attractive a form as in this Illustrated History of England. 
be ILLUSTRATIONS are by the first living artists, and are executed in the best style, 

the character of the literary matter is vouched for by the name of 

WILLIAM HOWITT, 

is writing the Text. In order to render this work aa comprehensive as possible, occasional 
ters are given on the Progress of the Nation, tracing the rise and advancement of Science 
Lit, and treating of 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE. 

ese Chapters are Illustrated with many ourious Engravings from Originals, only to be seen 
? British Museum and other rare collections. 

lblished in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny ; also in Monthly Parts, 5d. and 6d. 
; and Quarterly Sections, Is. 3d. each ; and in Coxplvti Volumes. 



CASSELL'8 
LUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Voktmee I. and IT. are now ready, 
Price Six ftkllllttfa e»csi Volsme, boud I si Clock. 



[q the success which has attended Ca&sell's Illustrated History op England, appears 
wt satisfactory proof that such a Work was wanted, and that the Proprietors have been 
d to realise their views in embarking in so great an undertaking. To present a complete 
y of our Nation and People, at the price of one penny per week, and that embellished by 
indance of bold and spirited Illustrations, is, they conceive, aa enterprise second to none 
regards the diffusion of sound intelligence and just principles amongst the mass of our 
ymen." — Extract from Preface. 

London : W. Kent and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 



JOHN CASSELL'S 

IT TREASURES EXHIBITION, 

(Originally published in Weekly Numbers, Price One Penny,) 

ilete in One beautiful Volume, Cloth, Price 8s,, Gilt Edges, 8s. Gd. 



blithers desire to call especial attention to this work as a valuable and appropriate present, and 

as a most desirable School Prize. 



s work is Illustrated with more high -class Engravings than have ever been issued in con- 
with a Publication bearing so low a price. Its object is to educite the taste of the 
and render them familiar with the best productions of the most eminent Blasters, and to 
1 each number of the Art Treasures Exhibition contains faithfully engraved repro- 
s of the Original Painting, involving an outlay which only the widest circulation could 
successful. Amongst these will be found tbe chefs-d'oeuvre of Wilkie, Lacdseer, Millais, 
Is, Gainsborough, Constable, Turner, Wilson, Hogarth, Lance, Leslie, Burnet, Westall, 
, Vandyck, Rubens, &c. &c. Letter-press descriptions of tbe Paintings, and interesting 
s of their Authors accompany tbe illustrations, and render tho work as valuable fur pur- 
reference as the press has pronounced it to be for its artistic merits. 

n Ca*sell's Art Treasures Exhibition may also be obtained in Weekly Numbers, Price 
my, in Monthly Parts of Five Numbers, price 6d., and in Quarterly Sections, price 



each. 



London : W.'Kurr k Co., Paternoster-row. 



Fourth Edition. Price ML f post Jree, 7 stamps. 

A COMPENDIUM OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY, 

This work has been compiled for the exclusive 
use of amateurs, or professional photographers, 
as far aa regards Portraiture, directions, com- 
plete, but concise, are given for the Positive 
and Negative Collodion processes, together 
with Instructions for Printing on Albumenixed 
Paper ; also, the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Portraits, and directions for colouring either 
paper or glaas photographs. 

In this edition a new chapter has been 
added on Failures, their causes and remedies, 
and another on copying photographs, or other 
pictures. 

PUBLISHED BT FREDERICK COX, 

MAJrurAOTURKB OF OPTICAL AND rHOTQOJUFHTa 

APPARATUS, 

M, ftklnn«r-str««t, I<on*loa, B.C. 

SKAIFE'S PATENT. 

Tiie Chemical Formula 
(Wet Collodion), not patented, by which that 
most remarkable of all instantaneous photo- 
stereos, " The Last Firing of the Monster Mor- 
tar " (3d Mortar Phantom), was taken, will be 
supplied to photographers, with 12 illustrative 
stereos in consecutive order, aa soon as 100 
subscribers have been obtained, at £1 each. 
Particulars forwarded on receipt of stamped 
envelope with writer's address, inclosed to T. 
Skaife, Vanbnrgh House, Blackheath. 

JOHN CASSELL'S 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 

SCIENCE POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 

Containing Four Thousand Questions and Four 
Thousand Answers on General Science, includ- 
ing Laws and Properties of Matter, Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Heat, Meteorology, tight, Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry, Geology, fee. illustrated 
with nearly Three Hundred Engravings. Cloth 
boards, lettered, 3s. 6d. 

ASTRONOGRAPHY; OR, ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
This Original Work treats of the Heavenly 
Bodies, and of the Earth as composing one of 
their number, in a Series of Simple and Intelli- 
gible Lessons; the object of the Author being to 
make the work valuable as a book for Reading 
aa well as for Study. Price 2s., cloth boards, 
lettered. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELEMENTS ANO 

FORMS, 
With a History of its Origin and Developments. 
By William C. Fowler. This is one of the 
most complete works on the English Language 
ever published. Cloth boards, lettered, price 
3s. 6d. 

THE OUTLINES OF BOTANY. 
By Johji ScorfiRjr, M.B. This is one of the 
most interesting and cheapest Works of the 
class ever published, and is profusely Illus- 
trated with Engravings. Price 2s. 6d., cloth 
board?, lettered. 

MATHEMATICAL 8CIENCE, 
Its Importance and Utility, with the best Me- 
thods of Instruction explained* and illustrated. 
Cloth board?, lettered, price 2s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
By Francis Waylahd, D.D. Cloth boards, 
lettered, price 2s. 
London: W. Km &Co., and all Booksellers, 
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PH0T0OEAPHIC APPAEATTTS, CHEMICALS, LENSES, &c. 



BLAND AND LONG, 

OPTICIANS, PHILOSOPHICAL & PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENT 

MAKERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 

153, Fleet Street, London, 

Beg to state, that the Apparatus and Instruments supplied by them are manufactured on the premises, under their 
immediate superintendence, and are of first-class workmanship, and comprise the latest improvements. 



CAMERAS.— Rigid, Folding, Double-body, and of every other 
form, suited to any climate. 

THE NEW TOURIST'S CAMERA.— The lightest and best 
ever invented. An inspection solicited. 

ACHROMATIC PORTRAIT LENSES.-***™* pictures of 
great intensity and flatness of field. 

LANDSCAPE LENSES. — These Lenses, for rapidity of action 
and perfect definition, are not to be surpassed ; their range of chemical 
focus allows the foreground and distance to be equally well defined. 

STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS of etery approved form, £5 5s., 
and £6. 

PORTABLE TENT f° r working in the open air. The best 
hitherto invented. Size for an operator, 6 ft. high, 24 X 18 X 4, 
complete, price £4 4s. 



COLLODIONS.— Negative and Positive. 

DRY COLLODION, prepared expressly for the Dry Procen. 

Samples sent on receipt of Post-Office Order for 5s. 

BENZOIN VARNISH, applied without heat, Is. per ox. 
BATHS.— Gift 88 * *b<1 h> Outta Percha. 
GLASS PLATES AND BOXES. 
CHEMICALS of absolute purity. 

ALBUMENIZED PAPER of superior make, giving black ton* 
and perfect whites, 2s. 9d. per quire, 11 X 9. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER of aU kinds. 

SENSITIVE DRY COLLODION PLATES (Lotfi 

Process), ready for exposure in the Camera. Sample packets seat oa 
receipt of Post-Office Order for 5s. 



Reduced Price List and Illustrated Catalogue sent post free. 



J. T. SIMKIN, 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF PASSE PARTOUTS. 

AH ASSORTMENT OP TINTED PASSE-PARTOUTS. 

Plain and Ornamental Show Mounts. 

4, GREYHOUND YARD, ft 28, HIGH HOLBORN. 
BURGESS & KEY, 

95, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 

JUflnnfartnrrrs of fintia $mjfg ^Mjotograpjiir 
Satjjs, &raqs, kc. tct. kt. 

B. k K., inventors and manufacturers of ihe 
Water-tight Baths, beg to caution the Photo- 
graphic profession against the many spurious 
imitation!", which are not only very imperfectly 
made but of the most inferior Gutta Percha. 

B. k E. warrant all theirs of pure Gutta 
Percha, and of the best workmanship. 

B. & K.'s New Collodion Plate Holder, the 
most perfect yet introduced, 5§. 

GUTTA PERCHA WORKERS IN GENUAL. 

BYEBT PHOTOGRAPHER HIS OWN 

ARTIST. 



Pure Albumenised Paper. 
COLLINS'S Albumenised First Class French 
and German Papers. The trade supplied. A 
list of prices and samples forwarded free on 
reoeipt of business card. A. Collin*, 40, 
Brewer-street, Regent-street, London, W. 

BRIGHTON 

PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 

W. LANE, Pbofbietob. 

professionals and Amateurs 

■*■ supplied with every description of Appa- 
ratus Cases, Passe-partouts, Frames, Chemicals, 
&c. kc, at Manufacturers' Prices. 

Agent for Ramsden's and the American 
Ambrotype Collodion, Varnishes, &c. 

Dealer in Second-hand Apparatus, <bc. 

213, Western-road, Brighton. 



M Dresch (from M ayaiTs) 

■"*-• Photographic Colouriai. Photographs 
on paper COLOURED in WATER COLOURS 
in the highest style of ait, on very moderate, 
terms. No. 39, Alfred-street, RiTer-terraes 
Islington. 



MESSES. PERRY AND TIKMAS 

BEG TO INFORM 

PHOTOGRAPHERS AND AMATEURS 

that they still continue to give lessons with the 
greatest success in the art of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS 

by their peculiar method, enabling beginners in 
a few lessons to 

PRODUCE MOST EFFECTIVE RESULTS 
And resembling ivory in all respects. 

TEAMS VEKT MODERATE. 

3, COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 



WILLIAM WAINE'S 

Complete floase ^nrmsjjing Sffarejjousts, 

3, 4, * 5, NEWINGTON BUTTS. 

The Cheapest and most Convenient in the Kingdom. 

KVEIir ARTICLE 18 WARE ANTED. 

300 pieces newest and most elegant Tapestry 
Brussels, 00 patterns to select from, all at 
2s. 24d. per yard ; 400 pieces all at 2s. 4Jd., 
worth 3s. 9d. 

The largest Stock of Furniture in London, 
at prices one third less than charged by West- 
end Houses. Brass and Iron Bedsteads always 
6 red with Furnitures complete, and Bedding o£ 
the most genuine description, all manufactured 
en the premises. 

See our new Illustrated Book of Prices, 
gratis by post. 

150 Turkey Carpets for sale, the size and 
price of each sent on application. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 

TO SUBSCBIBEBS. 

" The Photographic News' 1 is published 
every Friday, and may be obtained at the office, 
of any of our agents, or of any respectable 
bookseller, price 3d., or stamped 4d. Persom 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
have a copy sent regularly to their address, 
post-free, for 4s. 4d. per quarter, 8s. 8d. per 
half year, or 17s. 4d. per annum. Three 
copies can be despatched weekly to one addresi 
for lOd. per week, or 10s. lOd. per quarter. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to Messrs. 
Petteb and Galpih, at the General Post-office. 
A coloured wrapper will be used with the last 
of the copies subscribed for, thereby denoting 
that the period for which the subscription was 
made has expired. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

All Advertisements must be forwarded bj 
Thursday noon to secure insertion, and ad 
dressed to Mr. Dring, care of Messrs. Petto 
and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, B.C. 



TERMS FOR ADTERTI8IRG. 



per column 



»t 



Outside Page - 

Inside Page 

Half Column, outside 

ti ,t inside - 
Quarter Column, ontsido 
»f ,, inside 

Five lines and under (single column) 
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iUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY'S PATENTED ARTICLES, 

USED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS, &c. 



Talbotype Trajs, 


Air-tight Collodion Baths. 


LAKQB TRAY (uddldu). 


With Mahogany Support*, Mahogany Lid, lined villi Rubber, 


19} X 11] in. for half-sheet Cuuoo'a. 


Brans Clamp., Ac. 


SET OP FOUR MOULDED TRAYS (siwtp). 


aiu* Sun. 
SI X S in- Moulded. 94 X 134 in. Moulded 


11 X 9 in. and 1} in. deep, internal measure. 


*i x 61 „ lol x 134 » .. 


m X 91 ,. 


5J x 71 „ Moulded. 121 x 184 » ., 


12 X 10 „ „ „ „ 


71 X 9| „ „ IS! X 174 „ 


121 X 101 » » » if 


74 X 101 „ „ 1«4 X 194 „ „ 


SHALL TBAY3 MOULDED AND NESTED. 


81 X 111 » » And all othtr tint. 


8 X 6 in. and 11 in. deep, internal measure. 


DEVELOPING STANDS. FLATS HOLDERS. 


n x 7j „ 

All other liiei can be had, made oy hand. 




Dagnerreotype Frames. 


Collodion Batlia and Dippers. 


No. 0, 2J X 21 in. BabUte. 

„ 1, 31 X 3 „ „ 

„ 2, 4( X 3J „ „ 

.. 3. 51 X 4. „ „ 


COLLODION BATHS, MOULDED, LEAKING, AND 


WITH SUPPORTS. 


Ho. I, 3j x | in., and E in. deep, internal meaiore, 


„ 2.J1X1 in. „ Tj „ 


,, i, 6X5 „ „ 


„ 3, n X i in. „ Bl „ 


„ B 7| X <J „ 


ilathi of any Mir lilt made l:j hand. 


„ B, BJ X ej „ 


DIPPERS OP ALL SIZES. 


Photo. Frame BJ X 14 „ Sight 



10 s5* 



noueli, Plain and Pin led. 

eld Bottle*, Bonnd and Square. 

'arkjoja of all aires. 

.cid PaiUC Acid Sooopi. Add Ponren. 




Aoid and Aquarian Syphuna. 

Imperial Measnrea tor AuiJs, ic. Qmrti, Pints, Half -pints, 

Quarter- piula, and One- eighth pints. 
QaJ »anie Battery Trongba, Ac. ke. 



ffanufacturod by the Gutta Fercha Company, IB, Wharf Road, City Road, London. 

And Kid by all Rapectable Dealtrt i* PhUotophical Inttrumtntt and Photographic Apparatus 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ALMANACK OF THE SEAS OH 



Will be ready with the Mugazinet for November 

A A fi £ ET I I'S 

ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 

FOR 18S9, 

Which mil contain a Series of First-rate Engravings, together with a variety of Interesting and 

Information, comprising : — 



LITERARY MATTER. 

Common Notes, JMkurif, Holidays, Transfer Days, list of London Bankers— 
Postal Regulations for Xnlantf, Foreign, and Colonial Letters, Books, Newspapers, 
Money Orders, Ac — Operations and Seasonable Hints on Fruits and Vegetables 
for each Month — Calendar, with a Table of High Water every day at London- 
bridge — Repa*ts In different parts of the World: in Ancient Rome; in Mediaeval 
France; the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles; iu Rome, at the Jubilee; in New 
Guinea; in the WHds of Brazil; in Rio Janeiro; in Abyssinia; iu Persia; in 
Algeria; in France during the Seventeenth Century ; in England in the Middle 
Ages — Chronology of Events, from September, 1857, to September, 1808 — Obitu- 
ary : comprising brief Biographical Sketches of Eminent Individuals who have 
died during the Year— The JNebuto and Milky Way — Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
'Winter— Abstracts of Acts of Parliament — Information for Emigrants — Stamps 
and Taxes— Royal Family of Great Britain— Her Majesty's Government— List of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, with their Principal Officers. Together with 
a variety of useful and Interesting matter on Miscellaneous Topics. 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Repasts nr DrrFEnnrr Natioys (with Descriptive letterpress): A 
Banquet ; A Dinner-party In France in the Middle Ages ; The Jewist 
Tabernacles in Portugal: A Funeral Feast la New Guinea; The Savoy* 
preparing a Meal; a Brazilian Merchant at Dinner; Grand Banquet 
sinia; A Persian Feast ; Dining In Algeria; The Banquet given at the • 
ing of Louis XVL of France ; A Christmas Dinner in England in the Old 

Phikcipal Evkmts IS the Year : Capture of Delhi ; The Taking 
now; Bombardment of Canton; The Earthquake in Sicily; The Levi 
Deptford; The Burial of the Queen of Oude; Inauguration of the Boo 
Scbastopol; War Elephants In India : Launch of the Ville de Nantes; J 
the Queen at Cherbourg; Fort Napoleon in Kabylia; Reception of the 
Leeds. ' 

Emblematic Illustbatioks of the Seasons: Spring, Summer, 
and Winter. 

Illustrations of Nebulas and the Milky Way. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, PRICE SIXPENCE. 



Yoightlander's Lens. — For 
Sale, a No. 3 VOIGHTLANDER POR- 
TRAIT LENS, with arrangements for taking 
Landscapes, fitted to a collapsible body Camera, 
with leather cover complete. Particulars can 
be had of E. GK WOOD, Optician, 117, Cheap- 
aide, London. 

JOHN MAWSON'S 

13, MOSLEY STEEET, 
NEWCA8T LE-0 N-TYNE. 

Catalogue Free on application. 



GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 



BLAND AND LONGS REDUCED PRICE LI8T 



AXD 



Illustrated Catalogue 

OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, & LENSES 

SEXT FEES ON AMPLICATION. 

BLAND & LONG, 

Photographic Instrument Makers to Iler Majesty, 
153, FLEET 8TREET, LONDON, E.C. 



Mansion's New Colours 

-IU- and Varnish. Mons. MANSION calls 
the attention of Photographers to his New 
Varnish aud Colours, prepared expressly for 
Collodion and Paper Photographs, and superior 
to any yet used. A fall direction, sent with 
each assortraeit, op application at bis residence, 
35, Nichors-sqaare, Hackney -road, London, 
N.E., where specimens may to seen. "We 
have been shown some photographic miniatures 
coloured by M. Mansion, a Parisian artist, 
after a new process. Their transparency 
closely resembles that of miniature paintings, 
and we are told that they are not liable to fade 
by atmospheric changes.' 1 — Athcnaum, March 
13, 1858. Notice.— M Mahsion begs to call 
attention to the fact that Mr. Shew is not, and 
has not been, Agent for bis Colours since 
December, 1857. 



WILLIAM BOLTON (late C. Button, and forn 
Dymond and Co.), Operative and Manufacturing Chemist, and Manufacturer of C 
and Photographic Apparatus*, 140, Holborn Bars. 

In the Press, and will shortly be published, price 5f. f Poet 8vo, cloth boards, wit 
showing the route of all the celebrated African Travellers, and embellished with w 
Engravings. 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES 

OP 

TRAVELLERS IN AFRIC 

$ir This Work will contain a complete synopsis of all the discoveries made 
interesting country up to the present time, and comprises a mass of valuable and entc 
information for all classes of readers. 

LONDON: WARD AND LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET. 

Thirst Class Cameras 

-*- Lenses— For Sale Cheap. — An . 
light- folding developing Camera for vii 
X84, folding stand, baths and fittfa 
case, — box of 24 plates, &c (withoc 
cost £14. Price 7 guineas, nearly z 
tine English lens, will adapt to the 
50s. A sereo camera (Latimer Clarl 
apparatus complete, by Ottewill, indm 
dark box, and back for 18 plates, 
table, extra back, and Ross lens wi 
motion, packed together in small east 
best folding tripod stand, cost 10 fi 
Price £7 5s. A new pattern ditto, 1 
makers, dark backs, stand and case, 5 , 
A very fine binocular ditto, by Ottewi 
pair of lenses, by Valentin, with eenfc 
for portraits and landscape*, 5 gain 
fine \ plate portrait lens, by Ross, and 
camera and fittings complete, £i 1 
ditto ditto by Voightlander, £4 12a/6d. 
ditto by Lerebour and Ottewill, £3 15s. 
ditto by Dome and Thornthwaite, also ft 
6x5, complete, 4 guineas. A ha 
camera and fitting?, with lenses by L 
for 64X4} portraits (new), £5 10s. 
improved folding landscape cameras, 
will and other?, for 84x6J=9x7ai 
pictures, with suitable lenses ; full, I 
quarter plates lenses by best maken 
stand, &c. ; most of the above are nearij 
warranted genuine and correct. Apply ( 
stamp) to Mr. Moiiey, Pianoforte Wi 
Islington Green, N. 



A Guide to Photography : 

-*■■*- Containing simple and concise Directions 
for obtaining Pictures by the Chemical Agency 
of light, including the most improved Processes 
for the production of Positive and Negative 
Collodion Pictures, and for taking Landscapes, 
&c. fee, by the Calotype and Waxed Paper 
Processes; also, clear instructions for the Oxy- 
mel Process, and for Printing Positives on 
Paper, with the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Pictures. By W. H. Thorntiiwaite, author 
of " Photographio Manipulations," &c Il- 
lustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

Sixpkin and Marshall, Stationers' Hall- 
court, and Horkb and Thobntdwatte, Opti- 
cians, Philosophical and Photograhic Instru- 
ment Makers-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty, 121, 
122, and 123, Newgate-street-, London. 

Agents for the Liverpool and Manchester 
Photographic Journal, 



THIRD EDITION. 
Just published, price Is,, per post Is, Id, 

THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

BY CUAIlLKS A. LONG. 
This process is simple, clean, and certain, 
and the resulting p'ctures possess the exquisite 
delicacy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the 
Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic texture of 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND 8c LONG, 

Photographic Instrument Maktrs to Her Majesty, 

153, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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Printing in Photography. 

This desideratum ii now within the reach 
Publishers, Amateurs, and others, desirous 
Illustrating; Messrs. SPENCER, READ, 
d Company haying capabilities of producing 
•pics from Negatives of any size. Estimate 
rwarded. Photographs taken of Models, 
ichinery, Architecture, Views, &c 4, Agar- 
reet, Strand, W.O. 

IOBERT METTAM & Co.'s 
NEW TARIFF OP PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LASS, may be bad, post free, on application 
the Warehouse, 80, Princess-street* Soho, 
mdon, W. 

A liberal discount to dealers on inclosing 
or card. 

BOFESSOR PETZVAL'S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES. 

applications to be made 

"- by letter to Mr. Paul Prktsoh, Sole 
gent in England, 162 (old number, 67), Great 
vtland -street, London, W. 

^dwin Jewitt, Engraver 

* on Wood, and Draughtsman, 1, Picket- 
ace, Strand, W.C., near Temple Bar. En- 
ieerin?, Scientific, and Mechanical Designs 
snrately Engraved. Manufacturers' and 
ttdesmen's Catalogues Illustrated. Photo- 
aphic Drawings upon Wood Engraved. 

JOHN ATKINSON'S 
KRICAH WHOLESALE ft RETAIL STORES, 

37, MANCHESTER-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
DEALXBS SUPPLIED. 



AMERICAN LACB-BiND CASES; 
JRKRY -MOROCCO do.; RIBBEDTURKEY 
. ; TURKEY CUPID do. ; PECK'S UNION 

. ; OCTAGON UNION do. ; CHINESE 
TLB do. ; WREATH do. ; ADAMANT 6V. ; 
lOPLE'S do. ; PRESERVERS, New Patterns. 
EXCELSIOR MATS ; STRONG STAMPED 
. ; DOTTED do. AMBROTYPE VARNISH. 
fcSITIVB COLLODION. 
The Varnish, and most of the above articles, 
ty be bad from Mr. Mottershead and Mr. 
ne, Manchester ; Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
anks, Leeds j Messrs. Maud and Wilton, 
adford ; Mr. Wilkinson, Halifax ; Mr. Hall, 
akefield ; Mr. Sbepperley, Mr. Bass, Mr. 
oodward, and Mr. Taylor, Nottingham ; Mr. 
fsons and Mr. Hume, Leicester ; Mr. Smith 
d Mr. Wokes, Hull; Mr. Mander, Mr. 
lime, and Mr. Lancaster, Birmingham ; 
r. Ponting, Bristol ; Mr. Earl, Worcester ; 
% Cart-wright, Preston; Mr. Marshall, Bos- 
l ; Mr. Farrar, Ulverston ; Mr. Edwards, 
icoln ; Mr. Davien, Shrewsbury ; Mr. Bl ick- 
iw, BurBlera ; Mr. Webster, Warrington ; 
>. Rogerson, Manchester ; Cbadburn Brothers, 
i Mr. Quant"ck, Sheffield ; Grindley and 
), Chester ; Mr. Howorth, Doncaster ; Mr. 
ssel Jeffery, Cheltenham ; Sawyer and Co., 
rwich ; Mrs. Lenoie, Kemp, and Co., Edin- 
rgh ; Mr. Gardner, and Messrs. White and 
rr, Glasgow ; Mr. Valentine, Dundee ; 
ssrs. Bewdley and Evans, and Mr. J. Robin- 
i, Dublin; Mr. Cumine. Belfast; McWalter?, 
magh ; Messrs. FitzGibbon and Co., Cork ; 
. Humphreys, Caernarvon. 
Skqush Ciikap Imitations of the above 
xln at Manufacturers 1 prices. 
Jrery description of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
I ENGLISH Goods ; and the largest Sock 
CHOICE LENSES in the kingdom. No Prioe 
t published. Any inquiry answered. 
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ILLUSTRATED 



FAMILY PAPER, 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 

Is confessedly the Cheapest and Best of the Cheap Periodicals, and has reached, 
in the New Series, a bona fide Circvlation of 300,000. 

Each Number of CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER is embellished with 
numerous ENGRAVINGS, executed in the first style of Art, and Illustrations of subjects of 
passing interest at home and abroad, amongst which will be found Portraits of Eminent living 
Persons, with Memoirs; Two Original Tales of the highest order, and by the first Writers of the 
day (amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. J. F. SMITH), together with a variety of amusing 
and instructive matter, including Articles upon Subjects of Occasional Interest, Lessons in 
French, Lessons in Natural Phil sophy, Our Corner Column (devoted to Carious, Scientific, and 
Humorous Scraps), Poetry, Chess, Answers to Correspondents, &c &c 

Cassell's Illustrated Family Paper may also be obtained in Monthly Parts, Price id. 
and 6d. each, and in Half- Yearly and Yearly Volumes. 

London : Petter k Galpiic, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Lndgate-hill. 



SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VAENISH, Ac., 
15, LOWER BE LC RAVE PLACE, PIMLICO, S.W. 

Trade Price List forwarded free on application, 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: 

InsuriDg a GOOD, FLUENT, and RAPID HANDWRITING, 



XX A. COURSE OF EIGHT BOO 

COMPLETE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 

These C<»py-B"oks are arranged upon a plan which obligee the writer, from the first, to 
unite beauty of form with easy and rapid execution. The old Fystern of "pothooks and 
hangers " is entirely superseded by one well adapted to the every day purposes of life. Bad 
writers, that is, those who write in a cramped, irregular, or inelegant style, will soon acquire 
the ability to write freely and gracefully by the study of these models. The Model Copy-Books 
will be completed in eight numbers, at 3d. ea*h, in foolscap 8vo. An enlarged series will also 
be published in post 4 to, on superior paper, price 6d. each. Pencils suitable for practice have 
been prepared expressly for these book*, which are supplied at 2s. per do tea. — N.B. Each pencil 
bears the mark, "Model Copy-Book Pencil." 

London : Wabd akd Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 



PHOTOGRAPHS COLOURED. 

MESSES. PERRY AflD THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CHARGE* RXTRElfBLT MODULATE. 

3, COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 

In Demy 12mo, 412 pages, price 3a. 6d. in stiff coven, 
4s. in doth boards. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN GREEK; 

Intended especially for tbo«e who are d sirous 
of learning Greek without the aid of a master. 

By the Rev. J. R. Bkard, D.D. 

London: W. Km k Co., Paternoster-row. 



IMPORTANT TO PARENTS AND THE PROPRIETORS OF 
ELEMEN TARY S CHOOLS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price la., strongly bound, 

CASSELL'S 

ARITHMETIC FOR THR YOUNG. 

^ This elementary Work is arranged on a 
simple and easy plan, by which the study of 
A rithmetic, generally so tediuus to beginners, 
may be made ]ieculiarly attractive to Children ; 
it is interspersed with engravings of familiar 
objects illustrative of the facts to be committed 
to memory, and will be found an amusing as 
well as instructive Picture Book. 

London: W. Kent k Co., Paternoster-row. 

In Demy 12010, 336 pages, in stiff covers, 8s.; 
in cloth board*, 3s. 6<t 

Q A C C LL'S 

LESSONS IN ITALIAN; 

By Charles Tausbkau, H.D., 

Of the University of Porta, and Professor if the 
Qtrman and Italian Language*. 

London: W. Kwr? k Co., Paternoster-row. 
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J. H. BURKE, 

339, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, W., 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, SPECIMEN CASES, AND FRA 

Photographic Dealers and Chemists supplied with the Best London made Passe-partouts, Frames, &o. First-rate workmanship 

and good perfect glass guaranteed. Samples sent on application. 

TINTED PA88E-PART0TJTS FOB VIGNETTE PICTURES. MOUNTS IN GREAT VABTETT. 
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TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Wanted, an Assistant, who 

" ' is an experienced Photographic Printer. 
Applj to Mr. E. SUTTON, 204, Regent-street. 

Wanted, by a First-rate 

" ' Operator, both Positive and Negative, 
an Engagement. The highest Testimonials 
can be given as to ability, &c Apply to A.B., 
Mr. SQUIRE'S, 52, King William-street, 
London Bridge. 

GTilby, Photographic 
• Print Colonrer, 81, Great George-street* 
Bermondsey. Stereoscopic Slides Coloured with 
dispatch, at charges extremely moderate. Por- 
traits tinted so as to preserve the beanty of the 
Photograph, or finished to resemble the finest 
Ivory. 

BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTER8 PATENT. 
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THE PHOTOGEN" 

Is the only Invention whereby Portraits can be 
prod need at Night quite equal to those taken 
by Daylight. 

The Apparatus is simple in its construction, 
and inexpensive in its working. 

The Inventor and Patentee, 

MR. JOHN MOULE, 

HACKV1T ROAD, M.S. 

invites gentlemen, on Saturday evenings (ran), 
to witness the working of this new and won- 
derful extension of the Photographic Art, and 
also to view Portraits of some of the most 
eminent Artists in the Profession, which have 
been taken by " the Photogen." 

Prospectuses forwarded on receipt of a 
stamped envelope. 

To Photographic Artists 

•*- and Amateurs. Every description of 
Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, and Mate- 
rials of the best quality at greatly reduced 
prices at W. Hobcraft's Factory, 419, Oxford- 
street. A complete set of Apparatus Lenses, 
warranted, for portraits, up to 4J by 3}, with 
instructions, and Chemicals ready for use, 
£2 10s. Achromatic Portrait and Landscape 
Lenses of every description made to orJer. 
Cameras, rigid and folding, made expressly 
for hot climates. Stereoscopic Cameras with 
pair of Portrait Lenses, £4 4s. Passe-partouts, 
Frames, Morocco Cases, Trays, Mats, Pre- 
servers, Glass Plates, Photographic Papers, 
Colours, &c. Town-made Passe-partouts, 
Oolourleas Glass, Rings to hang up J sise, 
10s. 6d. dos., f , 18s. 6d., 4, 17s. 6d. Artists 
Mounts cut to any pattern. Best Positive Col- 
lodion in use, five ox, bottles, 2s. Patent 
Black Varnish, 6d. bottle. Prioe-list post free. 
Chemicals supplied ready for use. W. Hob- 
crarVs Wholesale Depot, 419, Oxford-street, 
London. 



NOW READY, 

THE PHOTOGBAPHIC TEACHE 
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ffltyt to to in Dfcotograjjjnr, m* |»to to to it." 

Price Is., or by post 13 Stamps. 
Published by SQUIRE k COMPANY, Wholesale Photographic Wareh 

52, King William-street, London-bridge. 

NEW DISCOVERY-ALABASTRINE PHOTOCRAPI 

This new and beautiful Process combines all the boldness and vigour of paper proofs wil 
delicacy of the finest Daguerreotype. The RE-DEVELOPING SOLUTION for producing 
pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 2s., 3s. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at Is. 6d., 3s. 
4s. 6d«, with Directions for Use. Specimens from 5s. to 21s. each. 

* COLLODION, 

That will not peel off, 9s. per lb. For further information, see " The Photographic Teac 
price Is., or post free, 13 stamps. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, 

And every article connected with Photography, of English, French, American, and Gei 
manufacture. SQUIRE & CO.'s New Collodion for producing brilliant pictures, either pis 
by the alabastrine process, 9s. per lb. Their new Price-list, upon a revised and reduced i 
is now ready. Seat free for two stamps. 

SQUIRE & Co., 52, King William-street, London-bridge. 
AGENTS FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 



The following Agists for " The Photographic News " have been appointed, i 
cations for Agencies, statin* full description and address, should be made at oi 
Messrs. Petter and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Printing Works, London, B.C. : — 



Adelaide— Mr. G. S. Wigg; Mr. JohnHowelL 

Allahabad — Messrs. James Hill and Co. 

Barbslet— Mr. M. Wright, 31, Pitt-street 

Bath— Mr. H. N. King, 42, Milsom-street 

BiRjfiEOHAM— Mr. W. Willey, Bookseller, 87, 
Union-street. 

Bombay — Messrs. Thacker and Co. 

Bristol — Mr. M. Bingham, 8 and 9, Broad- 
street. 

Calcutta — Messrs. Thacker, Spink, and Co. 

Cardiff — Mr. Drane, 11, Bute-street. 

Colchester— Mr. Corder, News Agent. 

Covrktrt — Mr. J. Wingrave, Chemist, esc., 
4, High-street. 

Derby— Mr. E. Clulow, 36, Victoria-street 

Devoeport— Mr. W. C. Cox, 89, Fore- 
street 

Edinburgh — Mr. James Wood, 88, Princes- 
street 

Glasgow — Mr. John Spencer, Photographic 
Warehouse, 30, Enoch-square; Mr. J. 
McCrossan, 63, Stockwellstreet 

Hobart-Towb — Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 

Hull— Mr. F. 8. Lowther, 8, Savill-street 

Leaxieotoh— Mr. Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 

Leicester— Mr. T. 0. Hume, 22, High- 
street 

Liverpool — Mr. John Atkinson, 87, Man- 
chester-street ; Mr. Henry Newton, 16, 
Lord-street and 11, Jubilee Buildings. 

Loedoh — Mr. Squire, 52, King William-street, 
London-bridge; Mr. Gladwell, Poultry; 



Messrs. Home and ThornthwaHe, 
gate-street; Mr. Wood, Cheap 
Mr. Poulton, Strand; Messrs. M 
and Heath, Piccadilly ; Mr. Shaw 
ford-street; Messrs. Bland and 
Fleet-street; Mr. J. Timms, 
Hoi born. 

Manchester— Mr. W. W. Bremner, 11, 
ket-street; Mr. John Hey wood, 
Deansgate ; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 63, ] 
dilly. 

Melbourne— Mr. W. Baker. 

Montreal — Messrs. B. Dawson and Son. 

Nbwcastlb-oe-Tikb— Mr. Mawson, 13, 
ley-street 

Norwich — Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, U 
and Exchange-streets. 

Nottihgham— Mr. F. H. Smith, Derby-ri 

Paris — Mr. Fowler, Palais Royal 

Plymouth— Mr. W. C. Cox, 35, 8outhsk 

Salisbury — Mr. J. W. Miell, Photogn 
Warehouse, 37, Catherine-street. 

Sydket — Messrs. John Cooke and Son; 
Jeremiah Moore ; Mr. G. R. Add 
Mr. James Waugh, George-street. 

Warwick— Mr. E. L. Adey, Chemist, I 
street. 

WOLTKRHAMPTOE— Mr. J. AsOOUgh, MlB 

turer of Photographic Chemicals, 1 
oester-street 
Woolwich — Mr. A. Lawrance, 17, Bersf 
square (opposite the Arsenal Gats*! 
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E PALOTYPB PBOOJi-" ™««.rf, - I 

'• CiU'Sl'l > CAUHON I . . - 
-TIC*L NOTICES,— THI: PHOTUCBA. 
_HIC EXHIBIT!!)* AT THE CKYSTAL 
rALAGU (ISxitltiMig Sfolinl ■ ■ i 

flKITIXlKAl'llll.: i'IIKMI.-li(l I fru.lal 
Sjmboli and E ml., lent..- S-iHthur ud 1U 
Compound— rin.M.I'i.i-nh.- 

WCTIONAbtV 



V PHOTOUWAPIIY - 



CONTENTS-IO"" 



— Scaling through o 



TO ADVERTISERS. 

Tbe oireulation of lbs " PH0T03RAPHIC 
NEWS" eitcnda throughout tbe Dnnt 
KihuikpM and lbs British Colouinand Depeud- 
enuiea, including Bo* Bit, Madais, CaUMtta, 
Capk Town. ApiLAira, Mblb"Umii, Steih, 

HoBABT ToW>, MuKTBKAL. It ilia HrcOlAUS. 

!□ Niw Tou, and All lha cbi«t ciiiea and 
towns of the Ositap Statas. 

Pur List or Aourrs am p. 'iii. 



MURRAY AND HEATH, 

By Special Appointment, Maonfuclurers of Scientific, Chemical, and Physical Apparatus to ber Majesty the Quean, And M*nufefltnrert to the 
' StwerauMnt DcpArtniema, including tbe Foreign Office, the Board of Ordnance, tbe Admiralty, the Bjuril of Trade, and the Artillery Tn-ti lotion, 
I Woolwich ; to the But lodia Gunpany, Lord Elgin'a Minion to China, Dr. Livingstone's Expedition to Africa, lha Siamese Kmnassy, and the 
At diatiagDUhed Pootographen of the present day, Tb.eS™<uii bditiua o£ lie i\v- intafciguo uf I'Ji-iwgraiihiit Apj,. rutin fur ward* I un neee:pt 
im pottage ttamp. On view, Mr. LaD PbioVi Msmpolating Box, ud Mr. Sxaftrt Dark Teat, 43, Piceidillj, W., near Sick rllle-At net. 



EDWARD BEORQE WOOD, 

OPTICIAN, 

TfLwtminttaitt of J^olugTap^ir^ppuratai, 
117, GHCAPSIDE, 
Gornor of Milk -street, London. 
DcacriptiTe catalogue free by poet on receipt 
af fear poetAge ilampa. Complete acta of sp- 
■anki, with leaeea anitable for portraits and 
Mmm, M 7i. M., £S 3*., £3 ISa. 3d., £6 Be., 
JU 10a., £10, and upward*. Cameras, with 
layaae* suitable for portraita and vie»B,.ei ISa., 
afS IS*. 6d., £4 4a., £6 ISa. 6d., and up- 
ararda. Coroponnd achromatic portrait lenaea, 
jfl I*., £3 6s., £4, end opwirda. Stereo- 
Mope cameras, with lenaea oumpletr, £3 6s., 
£S 6a., and upwards. Binocular tte- 
iwatetpt cameras, with lenaea oouiple'e, 
£A 4s., £0, And £8. Portable etereosoope 
euxoeras In caaea, with six. hacks, lenaea, and 

had, £8 8t.,and£BBa. Ereiy other 

deecription of camera, and all varieties of ap- 
■— ~1~* Stereoaeopte priamatiea from la, 6d , 
•a., lit., 18a., and upward t. Slides for 
^■wMaapW on paper or nlaae in endless 
tartrty. E. Q. Wood's Polyornin* Stereoscope, 
" iliilei which eau be 



t ap it 






tMtrct«ent, £4 14a. M., £S A*. 



for u 
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of tie nitrate of silver hatha, 6a , 8*., 10a. 
feaae partoate, Mats, Freeerrera, Caaea, Chemi- 
•sh, and erery article need in phot graph*. 

HMD memupia, bmkshell-s process. 

A new mode of ooluaring poaitire oulladinn pic- 
tarna, bj aid of which any one not pniTiouly 
■a arttat nan prodnoe pictures with any inlen- 
litj of ooloar, cloeelj rawmbling the highly 
flanked irory miniature ; the pfotnraa thus 
awodaead being nex-iwroaiit Partioular* free 
by awa» by aaading poatara ataap to 

B. O. WOOD, 117, Che*p«id«, London. 



NORNE * THORMTHWAITE, 

*ntiiiini, ^iltjTHJJiiwI tub ^ jmtigriiljit 

9astnimtRl ffiakm, 

8q 3ppiiintmiot In In SJjjrjItt, 

121, 122, & 123, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON, HO, 
Qa*ing iostitoted a aeries of elaborate eiperi- 
menta to determine tbe relative eapaUlitila of 
tbe rariooa dry prooauaa now fullowed for 
landaoape porcosee in pbotogTApby, beg to 
announce Pothergill's proeeat as being the one 
by which the must perfect preservation of fore- 
ground and extreme distance, with delicacy of 
middle tint throughout the picture, can be ob- 
tained. Aod for this prooeao tbey would con- 
fidant] j reo <mmend tbe following, prepared ex- 
preaaly for the purpose : — 

IODIZED COLLODION 

FOR FOTHERCILL'S PROCESS. 

2 ounces, in Bottle 2a. 

4 ounces, in Bottle Si. 6d. 

10 ounce*, in Buttle Si. 

One Pint (20 ounce*), in Bottle ... 15*. 
This Collodion la only supplied in tbe shore 
qnaniitiea. Bach bottle is secured by a label 
bearing the name of Hobbi Jit Thobbtbwaitb, 
without which none ia genuine. 

SENSITIVE PLATES! 

PREPARED BY FOTHERCILL'S METHOD, I 
And Well Baths and Waiting Trays for Stereo- 
■eopie Plata*, Be. ; 7 X 6, 4a. Bd.; 9X7, 6s. BJ.; 
10X8, 7s. Bd.; and 12x10, 10a. (Id. each. 
mtUUm HINTS Gl F0THERGILL8 PROCESS 

Free ea Application, or I7 ptwt on receipt 
of a stamped aad ad.i i taa.aa envelope. 



NE-WMAN, 

NAHDPAOTORBR OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC AND ARTISTS' 

COLOURS, 

BKTfSBES, TABaTISxIES, *e. 

"(finii'i pBOfuBAFHi* Cotonu adhere 
euily to tbe Plate ; and, fr>>m their peculiar 
preparation and purity, giro a briHliat and 
life-like effect, obtainable liy no other meant." 

Tu be obtained at all firit-Hv« Photnirrapbie 
WsiehouMs, or at 24, SOHO 8QUAUB, 
LONDON. 

Trade Lists on prewratiag bnsiueae card or 
reference in London. 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, A2TD 

ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

ttyticsl anJr lllotofrartic Itjot, 
J. SOLOMON, 

22, BED LION SQUAKB. 
PRICE LIST OftATIS ON APP1.ICATKHL 

H A. XL -V E -V , 

PmtatM of tie 

OHLT PERFECT PORTFOLIO. 

BYEBT ABTIOLE OP TDB KINB 
16, UiTHBDHE PLACE, I^KOO*, W. 
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T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

BegB to inform those interested in Photography, that having mathematically examined the 

NEW PETZVAL LANDSCAPE LENS, 

And Ending it* conrtr notion not only ths very bent form jet introduced for Landscape purposes, bat alio equal) y applicable to Portrait oombinatiaBs, 
be bat consequently made several, which are proved to be the BEST PORTRAIT LENSES rat introduced, and fitted with a art of Diaphragm*, 
aa described bj J. Wat»bouii, Esq., F.R.S., in the Piotogrnphie Journal, paga 260, are moat effectual in Ibe arrangement. — Sea sketch above. 

For Landscape purposes the back Lena only ia required to be removed from the combination, the front Lenses remaining in their 
position the earns aa for For trail*. 

The PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PETZVAL LENSES are warranted, and also the usually oonrtraotad forma. The Prion* are 
cxneadingly moderate. 

The Trade are respectfully informed, teat T. 8. continue* to allow bit naual liberal discount on the abore instruments ; and from the recent 
addition, to hi, moat efficient CLASS GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, to ia enabled to supply every 
description of Lenaea cheaper than any who guarantee a good article, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND 

GENERAL OPTICAL WORK, 

136, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. 

esshs. SQUIRE & Co. beg to inform Photographic 

nu'l the Trade, ihej are appointed the Sale Ageate in England for the sale of 

HOLMES & < OSIPAN. N AffERlCtN UNRIVALLED COLLODION, 

In sealed 4oi. bottlee, at 2a. per bottle. 
Alao their AMERICAN ENAMEL VARNISH, at la. per 4os. buttle, and AMERICAN BLACK 
OFA«CE VARNISH, at Bd. per tar, bottle. 

LONDON; 52, BUNG WILLIAM STREET. 



PO U LT O N, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTER 

$n u {ub&sbn. 
1*7. STBAND, LONDON, 

S, LONDON STREET, READING. 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 



Qolution for Cleaning Pho- 

** togruphie Glaa* Plates. — Price Is. Bd. per 
bottle, ia lufBcieiit to clean 1,000 wbole-eise 
plate* ; it ia at once a grent wing of time, 
labour, and eipenie. A whule-aiae plate may 
he clean' d (chemically) in two minute* with 
two or three drop* of the eolation ; U DM from 
dirt and annoyance of eve-y kind, and simple 
in it« nae. Sold Wholesale and RrUil hy T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, Klonii.-jticut 
London, S.W —Agem*:- Messrs. Mur».t and 
Heath, 43, Pieca-lilly, London. H..F.S* and 
TaoinrawAiTK, 121, 122. and 123, Ncenrate- 
etrert. BnarrELn and Roiioh, ISO, Strand. 
Shipbihii, 97, Farringdon street. Timbs, 
31, High Holl'orn. Bkkw, Eart street, 
Brighton. Q. C*aiwusai and Sua, Fiaher- 
gatc, Pruton. 



Pillischer's Photographic 
Establishment, 88, New Bond-street, W. 
Photogrjphio Apparatoa of every description 
und of Anterior quality manufactured at the 
a'-ove establishment. A catalogue may be had 
on application to H. Pilliaohm, optician, 88, 
New Bond-atreet, comer of Oxford-street, W. 



HOWE AND EXPORT JHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

11, JUBILEE BUILDINGS; IG, LOUD STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 



W Biggs, 107, College- 

" ■ etreet, Camden-towD, N.W., Artists' 
Mount Maker and Pas-e-partoot Manufacturer. 
The beat English made Paiee-partont* and 
White Cryttal Glasses. All orders scot car- 
riage free. Liat of price* an application. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Qlaaa and White Mount 
for a Photographic, ?■!, X 6|, complete fur 
8a. 9d. Mitri/ diicripiinn oj fraau*. 



MR. WALTER PETTY, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOUEIST, 

81, Regent-street, London, W. 



THIRD EDITION. 
Jutt pttbtiihed, price It-, per post It- Id. 

THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

BY CHAKLK8 A. LONG. 
Thia proccsi is simple, clean, and ocrtain, 
and the resulting pictures possess the exquisits 
delicacy of (he Albumen, the brilliancy of the 
Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic texture o( 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & LONG, 

inn 'i ! Jf,rJ-« I to Btr tl. ,/.,:, ■ 
• STREET, LONDON. 



Francis's New Printing 
Frame, the best in ute, 6x4, 81x4), 
and B|XSJ, 2s. each, or 18*. per dor, — 
Francis's Stereoscopic Camera with improved 
converging table and lens.— Binocular Cameras. 
— Complete set* of Stereoscopic Apparatus for 
tbe field, to work the collodion process and aee 
what yon are about instead of bringing home a 
lot of dirty dry plates. — All kinds of apparatus 
fitted up with tent, wheels, Ac., in a most 
convenient way fur out-door work. — All kinds 
of apparatus made on the premises, of tbe beet 
hind for purpose required. — Burnishers fat 
finishing proofs. — Francia's Silver Metre, 
Sj. ecL, free by post, 4s. — Every photographer 
should hive one large and one small glazing 
presa— Enlarging Camera* all sisea. — Chemi- 
cal* and everything required by Photographers. 
FRANCIS'S 
Photographic Apparatoa Manufactory, 
101, Great Euasell-atnet, London, W.C. 



on it uk] THE PHOTOGRAPHIC HEWS. 

TJockin & Co.'s Negative Collodion is unparalleled 

■*-'- for sensitiveness, density, and baFt-tone — their POSITIVE fut quickness and brilliancy. 
Manufacturers of Ml the APPARATUS and CHEMICALS pertaining to Photography. 36, 
Daks-street, Manchester -square, W. Tlie most compact and effective ARGENTOMETKR, 
price 5a, Hockin's "Practical Hints," la, 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

fim % tuliitt stnai to tfet pratnt finu. 



(TO. 



I; VOLUMES.) 



Tars splendid Work has attained a circulation worthy of its intrinsic merit, as well a* of the 
NViik'N il interest of the subject. Every man who laya claim to education stall, on ght at least 
to be familiar with the history of his own country, Such information has never before been 
presented in ao attractive a form as In this Illustiutid Histoilt or Escusd, 

The ILLUSTRATIONS are by the first living artists, and are executed in the best style, 
while the character of the literary matter i* vouched for by the name of 

WILLIAM HOWITT, 

Who is writing the Text. In order to render this work as oomprelienai' 
Chapters are given on the Progress of the Nation, tracing the rise and 
and Art, and treating of 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE. 

These Chapter? are Illustrated with many curious Engravings from Originals, only to be seen 
in the British Museum and other rare collections. 

Published in Wxikit Nn*s»Es, price One Penny ; slso in Monthly Parts, fid. and Gd. 
each ; and Qtuintur Sectiobs, Is. 3d, each ; and la Complsti Toldxis, 

CASSELL'S 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Volumes I. and II. are now ready, 



B »lx Mlillllljr* « 



I Volnsi 



, I. (.in.. I in < l'Hti. 



" In the success which has attended Casssh's iLLrsraATin Histoilt or Evqlakd, appears 
the most satisfactory proof that such a Work wsa wanted, and that the Proprietors have been 
enabled to realise their views in embarking in so great on onderuking. To present a complete 
History of our Nation and People, at the price of one penny per week, and that embellished by 
id abundance of bald and spirited Illustrations, is, tbey conceive, ao enterprise second to none 
is it regards the diffusion of sound intelligence and just principles amongst the mass of our 
countrymen." — Extract from Preface. 

London : W, Em sun Co. ; and all Booksellers. 



JOHN CASSELL'S 

ART TREASURES EXHIBITION, 

(Originally published in Weekly Numbers, Price One Penny,) 

Complete in One beautiful Volume, Cloth, Price 8s., Gilt Edges, 8s. fill. 

Tht PutlUhtri rfoi're 



This work is Illustrated with more high-class Engravings than have ever been issued in con- 
nection with a Publication bearing ao low a. price. Its object is to educate the taste of the 
People, and render them familiar with the best productions of the most eminent Masters, and to 
this end each number of the Art Tixabukks Exhibition contains faithfully engraved repro- 
ductions of the Original Painting, involving an outlay which only the widest circulation could 
render successful. Amongst these will be fuund the cheft-tTizuvrc of Wilkie, Landseer, Millnis, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, Turner, Wilson, Hogarth, Lanee, Leslie, Burnet, Westall, 
Elmore, Yandyck, Rubens, fcc. &c. Letter-press descriptions of the Paintings, and interesting 
Memoirs of their Authors accompany tbc illustrations, and render the work as valuable for pur- 
pose* uf reference as the press has pronounced it to be fur its artistic merit*. 

Joan Cassill's Abt Tkuiuau Eisib trios may also be obtained in Weekly Numbers, Price 
One Penny, in Monthly Parts of Five Numbers, price («]., and in Quarterly Sections, price 
la. 6d. each. 

London : W. Km A Co., Paternoster-row. 



Just Published. 

American Arobrotype Manual, 
Price One Shilling, to be had from the Pub- 
lisher, JOHN ATKINSON, Manchester-street, 
Liverpool. 

The Trade supplied on the usual terms. 

FourA Edition. Prict 6n\ ; poit/ret, 1 ttamp: 

A COMPENDIUM OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This work haa been compiled for the exclusive 
use of amateurs, or professional photographers, 
S3 far as regards Portraiture. Directions, com- 
plex, but concise, are giren for the Positive 
and Negative Collodion processes, together 
with Instructions for Printing on Albumeniied 
Paper ; also, the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Portraits, and directions for colouring either 
paper or glass photographs. 

In this edition a new chapter has been 
added on Failuiifs, their causes and remedies, 
and another on copying photographs, or other 

PUBLISHED BY FBEDEBICK COX, 



«*, Skinner- street, I.im.lon, B.C. 



A Guide to Photography : 

■*-*- Containing simple and concise Direct ions 
for obtaining Pictures by the Chemical Agency 
of light, including the most improved Processes 
for the production of Positive and Negative 
Collodion Pictures, and for taking Landscapes, 
Ac. Ac, by the Calotype and Waxed Paper 
Processes; also, clear instructions for the Ory- 
mel Process, and for Printing Positives on 
Paper, with the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Pictures. By W. 11. Thoksthwaiti, author 
of "Photographic Manipulations," Jro. Il- 
lustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

StMFEin and Haissall, Stationers' Hall- 
court, and Honxi and THOBMTnwAiTa, Opti- 
cians, Philosophical and Photograhic Instru- 
ment Makers -in -Ordinary to Her Majesty, 121, 
122, and 123, Newgate-street, London. 
Agenti for the Liverpool and Mancheittr 
Photographic Journal. 



J. H. LEAKE'S 

3 0s. DARK TENT, 

8, John-street, Poplar. 
A STEREO. FOR S F03TAQB STAMPS- 



JOSEPH M'CROSSAM, 

GS & 65, STOCKVEIi-STitEET, GLASGOW, 

Is appointed Sole Agent for Great Britain 

for the sale of 

HOOLMES, BO r lit . 4 HAIOQN'S AMERICAN COLLODION, 

TRANSPARENT, AND BLACK VARNISHES. 

Agents wanted in all the principal Towns. 



SCIEICE POPUIABLY EXPIA1IED. 

Containing Pour Thousand Questions and Pour 
Thousand Answers on General Science, includ- 
ing Lassond Properties of Matter, Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Heat, Meteorology, Light, Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry, Geology, Ac. Illustrated 
with nearly Three Hundred Engravings, Cloth 
boards, lettered, 3s. 3d. 

London: W. Kent A Co., and all Booksellers. 
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BARNARD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WATER COLOURS. 

J Barnard respectfully solicits attention to these Colours, which have received 
9 the highest commendations of many of the most eminent Photographic Artists. As neither trouble nor expense has been spared, the 
Proprietor believes them to be altogether unequalled for the purpose. They will be found rich and brilliant in tint ; their working propertis 
leave nothing to be desired ; and they are warranted not to contain anything injurious to the Photograph. They are manufactured in tints, 
obviating the loss of time and trouble in mixing. 

" Mr. Barnard's constant care to render this branch of the art as perfect as possible is undeniable. We cannot but express our estimation of 
the quality of these colours, feeling satisfied, that if any of our readers, by taking our advice, give them a trial, they will fully appreciate their 
superiority over all others in existence." — Photographic Record, 

At Ofi SHiLLura xaoh Cam. Sixpbhci Half-Gau. 
I Chestnut hair. I Golden Yellow. I Green, No. 1. I Pure Brown. 

I Brown hair. | Pure Black. | Green, No. 2. I Chinese White. 

At Two Shillings each Cake. On Shilldio Half-Cake. 



Flaxen hair. 
Auburn hair. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Flesh, No. 2. 



Flesh, No. 8. 
Flesh shadow, No. 1. 



Sliding Top Boxes, 12 half-cakes, Pencils, &c 

12 whole-cakes, Pencils, &o. 



if 



»f 



tt 



Flesh shadow, No. 2. j Grey hair. I Scarlet. 

Flesh shadow, No. 3. | Crimson. | Pure Blue. 

BOXES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC WATER COLOURS. 

s. d. 

Mahogany Look and Key Box, 12 half-eakea, Pencils, Ice. 

12 whole-cakes, Pencils, fee. 



Italian Blue. 
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18 
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21 
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These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter in addition, Palette, Water Glass, Tub of Moist Chinese White, a Bottle of Liquid 

Carmine, and one of Water Colour Megilp. 
Flesh, No. 1. I Flesh shadow, No. 1. I Flaxen hair. I Crimson. I Golden Yellow. I Pure Brown. 

Flesh, No. 8. | Flesh shadow, No. 8. | Brown hair. | Pure Blue. | Pure Blank. [ Green, No. 1. 

Sliding Top Boxes, 21 half-cakes, Pencils, &o £0 18 6 I Mahogany Lock and Key Boxes, 21 half-cakes, Pencils, fcc £1 2 6 

„ „ 21 whole-cakes, Pencils, fee 1 12 | „ „ ,, 21 whole-cakes, Pencils, fee. 1 17 6 

These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter in addition, Palette, Water Glass, Moist Chinese While Sponge, a Bottle of liquid 

Carmine and one of Water Colour Megilp. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Flesh, No. 2. 
Flesh, No. 8. 
Flesh shadow, No. 1. 



Flesh shadow, No. 2. 
Flesh shadow, No. 8. 
Flaxen hair. 
Auburn hair. 



Chestnut hair. 
Brown hair. 
Grey hair. 
Crimson. 



Scarlet. 
Pure Blue. 
Italian Blue. 
Golden Yellow. 



Pure Black. 
Pure Brown. 
Green, No. 1. 
Green, No. 2. 



Tube Chinese White. 
Photographic Megilp. 
Pencils, fee. 



* # * Country orders accompanied by a post-office order, a reference in Town, or for small amounts by postage-stamps, will be promptly executed. 

Trade lists on presentation of card. 

JABEZ BARNARD, Manufacturer, 889, Oxford-street, London. 



J. T. SIMKIN, 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF PA88E PART0UT3. 

air AStoBmrari of totted passx-pabtouts. 

Plain and Ornamental Show Mounts, 

4, BBEVHOUWD YARD, & 28, HIGH H0LB0RN. 
BURGESS & KEY, 

95, NEWGATE STREET, TENDON, 

3Hnifirtunn if fatts fterrjrs f^grtyjrir 
$aijri, fkvfi, tit. ict. fcr. 

B. & K., inventors and manufacturers of the 
Water-tight Baths, beg to caution the Photo- 

Sipbic profession against the many spurious 
itations, which are not only rery imperfectly 
made bat of the most inferior Gutta Percha. 

9. & K. warrant all theirs of pure Qntta 
Percha, and of the best workmanship. 

B. k K.'s New Collodion Plate Holder, the 
most perfect yet introduced, 5s. 

OUTTA PWCHA W0BUB8 XV G1H1&AL. 

BVEBY PHOTOGRAPHER HI8 OWN 

ARTIST. 



MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

bio to nrro&x 

PHOTOGRAPHERS AND AMATEURS 

that they still continue to gire lessons with the 

greatest success in the art of 

OOLOUKINO PHOTOGRAPHS 

by their peculiar method, enabling beginners in 

a few lessons to 

PRODUCE MOST EFFECTIVE RESULTS 
And resembling ivory in all respects, 

TXJtMfl VSJLT XODSJLtTB. 

8, COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 



Pure Albumenised Paper. 
COLLINS'S Albomenlsed First Glass French 
and German Papers. The trade supplied. A 
list of prices and samples forwarded free on 
receipt of business card. A. Collins, 40, 
Brewer-street, Regent-street, London, W. 

BRIQHTON 

PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE. 

W. LANE, Proprietor. 

professionals and Amateurs 

•*- supplied with every description of Appa- 
ratus Gases, Passe-partouts, Frames, Chemicals, 
fco. &c, at Manufacturers' Prieee. 

Agent for Ramsden's and the American 
Ambrotype Collodion, Varnishes, &o. 

Dealer in Second-hand Apparatus, doc, 

213, Western-road, Brighton. 

WILLIAM WAINE'S 

tompktt Jftmu Jtemsjjing VBL*tt]pmu* t 

8, 4, ft 6, NEWTNGTON BUTTS. 

The Cheapest and most Convenient in the Kingdom, 

SVSBT ABTICLE IS WABJUVTU). 

300 pieces newest and most elegant Tapestry 
Brussels, 90 patterns to select from, all at 
2s. 2(d. per yard ; 400 pieces all at 2s. 4Jd., 
worth 8s. 9d. 

The largest Stock of Furniture in London, 
at prices one third less than charged by West* 
end Houses. Brass and Iron Bedsteads always 
fixed with Furnitures complete, and Bedding of 
the most genuine description, all manufactured 
on the premises. 

See our new Illustrated Book of Prices, 
gratis by post. 

156 Turkey Carpets for sale, the sue and 
price of each sent on application. 



MDresch (from MayalTs) 
9 Photographic Cdonrist, Photogrtphi 
on paper COLOURED in WATER COLOUBS 
in the highest style of art, on very moderate 
terms. No. 39, Alfred-street, River-terrace, 
Islington. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

" The Photogbaphio Nbws" is published 
every Friday, and may be obtained at the office, 
of any of our agents, or of any respect*^ 
bookseller, price 3d., or stamped 4d. Person* 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
hare a copy sent regularly to their address, 
post-free, for 4s. 4d. per quarter, 8s. 8d. p* 
half year, or 17s. 4d. per annum. Thr* 
copies can be despatched weekly to one addr*** 
for 10d. per week, or 10s. lOd. per quart** 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to Mes*** 
Pjttbb and Giunr, at the General Post-oft* 
A coloured wrapper will be used with the If* 
of the copies subscribed for, thereby denoti* 
that the period for which the subscription ^ 
made has expired. 

TO ADVERTISERS, 

All Adrertisements must be forwarded 1 
Thursday noon to secure insertion, and s*> 
dressed to Mr. Dring, care of Messrs. Pet** 
and Galpin, La Belle Baurage Yard, B.C. 

SUMS FOB ADYBBXIgUia. 

X 

Outside Page - per column 1 

Inside Page „ 1 

Half Column, outside - 

,, „ inside • • 

Quarter Column, outside - 

,, ,, inside - - 

Fr?a Knas and under (single column) 



a 

10 

5 

17 

15 

10 
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3 
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UTTA-PERCHA COMPANY'S PATENTED ARTICLES, 

USED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS, &o. 



Talbotype Trays. 

LAEQK TEAT (modibkd). 

10} xU|b,ta halMuet ChnaonV 

SBT OF FOOB MOULDBD TBATS (mu). 

11 X in. anil 11 In. top, inUnwl ra*unre. 
"1 X 0* „ „ „ 

12 X 10 „ „ ,, ,, 
121 X 101 i. » » >. 

SHALL TBATS MOULDBD AND NBBTBD. 
6 X In. md 11 in. deep. internal mwm 

All other tita am bt had, ■tail* fcj tend. 



Collodion Baths and Dippers. 

COLLODION BATHB, MOULDED, LBANINQ, AND 

WITH SUPPORTS. 
So. 1, 81 X i in., nod 6 in. deep, iatemal : 
„ 0, 6i X in. ., 7| „ 

Bath* of any other lite made by hand. 
DlfFBBS OF ALL SIZBS. 



d££ 



Air-tiff ht Collodion Baths. 

i Mahogany Supporta, Mahogany Lid, Hwd with Bmbtwr, 
Bimi Clamp*, he. 

fl In. Moulded. 91 X 121 in. Moulded. 



Moulded. 



12i in. 
101 x 181 ,. 
131 X 101 » 
"I X 171 „ 

: ioI „ ,, ioi x is! „ 

; 111 » » And ail other ti* 

DEVELOPIHG STANDS. FLATS HOLDERS, 



Daguerreotype Frames. 

2J x 21 ii 

si x > 

*l x 8j 

n x 4| 




Add Booopa. AtrfdPooww. 



Add *nd Aquarian Syphon*. 

Imperial Measure* fin- Addi, So. Qurla, Pint*, Kilf-ptnta, 

Qaarter-pinta, and One-eighth pint*. 
QnlYwifl Battary Trough*, fee. fee. 



urafaotured by the Gutta Perdu Company, 18, Wharf Head, City Eoad, London. 

And told by ail Respectable Dealer* in PhOowphieal IrutrmmtnU and Photographic Apparatu. 
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TEE BEST AND CHEAPEST ALMANACK OF THE SEASON. 



Will be ready with the Magazines for November, 

CASSELL'S 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 

FOB 1 8 eS &, 

Which will contain a Series of First-rate Engravings, together with a variety of Interesting and Utehi 
Information, comprising; — 



LITERARY MATTER. 

u SoIm, ErllpiM, Holiif.s*, Tranaler Daye, Llat of London 

a for Inland, Foreign, md Colonial Lettera. Booka, N< 

" ntlona and Saaaouable Hlnra on Fruit, and Vegetanlaa 
Lit, with ■ Table of High. Water BTaiy ilaj al London . 
-it parts of tha World : la Anelant Borne ; In Medbira] 

. .„. —II of Tabernacled; la Homo, at tha JnbUaa; In «•— 

utnaaa; In the Wllda of Bruit; In Bio Janeiro; In " 

Algvrla ; In Prance darinf the Seventeenth Canturv j 

™. ...._.., i-..._._ "-jn B^pMnibBr, 18if, _.._ 

r ., = ._,_lcnl Bkatehea or Eminent Individual who hav 

g the Tear— The Nebulnsiul Milky Way— Spring, - 



to September, iMs^-Obttu- 



ILLUSTHATIONS. 



Tehernaclre lu Portugal; A Kunerai Foeat In New Guinea; TheSavoyiofBrul 
preparing a Meal: a Braaillan Merchant at Dinner; Grand Banquet In Abj* 
ilufe; A Fenian Feast; Dining In Algeria; Tha Bartqttet given at the ChrUtia- 
IngofLonliKVLof Fmuoo; A Chrlatmaa Dinner In England In the Olden Hani 
Panunrai. Eva™ u ran Tnan: Capture of Delhi; The Taking of Lack 
now; Bombardment of Canton; The Earthqoahe in Sicily; Tha Leviathan el 
Deptford; The Burial of the Queen of Oude: Inauguration of the Boulevard* 
Babaaupol; War ElephanU In India ; Lannnh of Ihe Vllle do Nantes ; Arrivals 
the Queen al Cherbourg ; Fort Nepoleou In Kaivlle ; Beceptlon of Ihe Quaes ■ 

Spring, Summer, Anlunn 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, PRICE SIXPENCE. 



Wanted an Operator — one 

' * who understands the Positive, Negative, 
and Printing Proosuee preferred. Address K 
0. DYBE, Bookseller, Photographer, &o., 
Fire-street, Taunton, stating Terms, and 
Bpaaimrm. 



JOHN MAWSON'S 

VBjplessIt fjifliojjraj&it Itjol, 

13, MOSLEY STEEET, 
STEWOABT LE-O N-TTNE. 

Catalogue fYat on appKoolion. 



GBEAT SEDUCTION IN PRICES! 
BLAMD m LOHQ-S REDUCED PRICE LIST 

lluuttBteo Catalogue 

OF FrlOTDSUPHIC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS,* LENSES 



BLAND & LONG, 

Photographic Inttmment Maktn to Bor Mojtttjf, 
IBS, FLEET FTEBET, LOVMIT, E.C. 



Mansion's New Colours 
tad Varnish. Mom. MANSION calls 

the attention of Photographers to hit New 
Vsrnieh and Colon™, prepared expressly for 
Collodion end Paper Photographs, sad superior 
to any jet used. A foil direction sent with 
each assortment, on npplioation nt his residence, 
35, Nichoi'ii-aqusre, Hackney -road, London, 
N.E., where specimens nuj be wen. "We 
have been shown some photogrnpnio 
coloured by M. Mansion, s Parisian 
■iter ft new process-. Their 
cloaelj resemble* that of miniature paintings, 
sod we are told that they ere not liable to Cade 
by atmoipherio changes." — Athcnaum, March 
IS, lasa. Ifotite.— M. Match)" begs to call 
attention to the met that Mr. Sxrnr is not, and 
has not been. Agent for his Colours since 
■ -, 18B7. 



NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES 

TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA 

%W This Work will contain n complete synopsis of all the discoveries made in th! 
interesting country up to the present time, and comprises a maim of valuable and entertainin 
information tor all classes of leaden. 

LOUDON: WABD AND LOCK, 1M, FLEET STBEET. 



J. A. FORREST & C O.'S 

(Lath Fonuar fc Bmhiut), 

NEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOCRAPHI 

FoUahed Colonrleaa Purple 

Inchea. Flatted Sheet Patent PoUahed Opal Purple 

Crown. Oku, Plate. Sheet, Qlaas. Plate. 

a. d. a. iL a. d. s. d. a. d. a. d. 

M by 2 3 8 8 SO 6 6 ISO 10 

8ib*2j S 6 13 8 11 6 27 18 

4jby3i 7 B fl 21 17 8 42 28 

6 by* 10 13 6 80 26 60 40 

U by H 16 

8ibyei....„27 
' 'jo 



21 47 
37 65 
14 35 



ee o 
25 o 



168 113 133 

05 42 73 



61 by 31...: 

TINTED GLASS FOB HOOFS, oolonred by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable by soil 
or other influences, 9d. per foot super. 

Plate* for producing the Vhraette. Style of Printingr adapted to every deeeriptio 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2a, to 3a. 6d. each. Landscape Vignettes 






is. to 10s. each. 



To Chant*!, Optician*, & Medical Mm. 

These Machines answer 

■*- all the purposes of the OalTaolo 
Coil, are very portable, 10 inches long, 
eieqaarc. No battery required— aimple 
and effective. May be had from Mr. 
Boltoii, Chemist, Holborn Ban ; Messrs. 
KitiQBT and Son, Foster Lane; and nearly 
all Photographic Dealers in the kingdom. 
Importer, J. ATKINSON, 37, Man- 
chester-street, Liverpool. 




B, MM] 
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Tilby, Photographic 

'rint Colourer, 81, Great George-street* 
Isey. Stereoscopic Slides Coloured with 
, at charges extremely moderate. Por- 
ited so as to preserve the beanty of the 
tph, or finished to resemble the finest 



ERT METTAM & Co/s 

BW TARIFF OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 

may be had, post free, on application 

Warehouse, 30, Princess-street* Soho, 

W. 

eral discount to dealers on inclosing 

3SOR PETZVAL'S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES. 

lications to be made 

letter to Mr. Paul Putsch, Sole 
i England, 162 (old number, 67), Great 
I •street, London, W. 

in Jewitt, Engraver 

Wood, and Draughtsman, 1 t Picket- 
trand, W.C., near Temple Bar. En- 
r, Scientific, and Mechanical Designs 
ly Engraved. Mannfactorera' and 
en's Catalogues Illustrated. Photo- 
Drawings upon Wood Engraved. 

JOHN ATKINSON'S 
W WHOLESALE * RETAIL STORES, 

aJSCHESTER-OTREET, LIVERPOOL. 
DIALERS SUPPLTID. 

RICAN LACB-B4ND CASES; 
Y-MOROCCOrto.; RIBBED TURKEY 
rRKBY CUPID do. ; PECK'S UNION 
CrAGON UNION do. ; CHINESE 
lo. ; WREATH do. ; ADAMANT do. ; 
VS do. ; PRESERVERS, Nt-w Patterns. 
ELSIOR MATS ; STRONG STAMPED 
TTED do. AMBROT YPE VARNISH. 
fE COLLODION. 

arnish, and most of the above articles, 
had from Mr. Mot'ershead and Mr. 
fanchester; Mr. Harrison and Mr. 

Leeds ; Messrs. Mttud and Wil*on, 

; Mr. Wilkinson, Halifax ; Mr. Hall, 
d ; Mr. Shepperley, Mr. Baa, Mr. 
d, and Mr. Taylor, Nottingham ; Mr. 
md Mr. Home, Leicester; Mr. Smith 

Wok cs, Hull ; Mr. Mander, Mr. 

and Mr. Lancaster, Birmingham ; 
ling, Bristol ; Mr. Earl, Worcester ; 
wright, Preston ; Mr. Marshall, Bos- 
•• Farrar, Ulverston ; Mr. Edwards, 

Mr. Davie*, Shrewsbury ; Mr. Bl .ck- 
nrslem ; Mr. Webster. Warrington ; 
rson, Manchester ; Chad burn Brothers, 

QnanWk, Sheffield; Grind ley and 
iter ; Mr. Howortb, Doncaster ; Mr. 
eflery, Cheltenham ; 8awyer and Co., 
; Mrs. Lenuie, Kemp, and Co., Edio- 
Mr. Gardner, and Messrs. White and 
lasgow; Mr. Valentine, Dundee; 
Jewdley and Evans, and Mr. J. Rnbin- 
in ; Mr. Cumine. Belfast ; McWaltert, 
; Messrs. FitzQibbon and Co., Cork ; 
tphreya, Caernarvon. 
■ Cheap Imitations of the above 
Manufacturers' prices, 
description of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
LTSH Goods ; and the largest 8 ock 
IE LENSES in the kingdom. No Price 
Any inquiry answered. 



O 



ILLUSTRATED 



FAMILY PAPER, 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 

Is confusedly the Cheapest and Best of the Cheap Periodicals, and has reached, 
in the New Series, a bona fide Circulation of 300,000. 

Each Number of CA8SBL1/S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER is embellished with 
numerous ENGRAVINGS, executed in the first style of Art, and Illustrations of subjects of 
passing interest at home and abroad, amongst which will be found Portraits of Eminent Living 
Persons, with Memoirs; Two Original Tales of the highest order, and by the first Writers of the 
day (amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. J. F. SMITH), together with a variety of arousing 
and instructive matter, including Articles upon Subjects of Occasional Interest, Lessons in 
French, Lessons in Natural Philosophy, Oar Corner Column (devoted to Carious, Scientific, and 
Humorous Scraps), Poetry, Chess, Answers to Correspondents, fro. fro. 

Cassbll's Illustrated Family Papbb may also be obtained in Monthly Parts, Price fid. 
and 6d. each, and in Half- Yearly and Yearly Volumes. 

London : Parma k Galkv, Lb Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate-hill. 



SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTUKEK OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VARNISH, Ac, 
15, LOWER BELCRAVE PLACE, PIMLICO, S.W. 

Trade Price List forwarded free on application. 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: 

Insuring a GOOD, FLUENT, and RAPID HANDWRITING, 

XX* -A. COURSE OS" BIGHT BOOKS, 

COMPLETE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 

These Copy-Bnoks are arranged upon a plan which obliges the writer, from the first, to 
unite beanty of form with easy and rapid execution. The old system of «« pothooks and 
hangers" is entirely superseded by one well adapted to the every day purposes of life. Bad 
writer*, that is, those who write in a cramped, irregular, or inelegant style, will soon acquire 
the ability to write freely and gracefully by the study of these models. The Model Copy-Books 
will be completed in eight numbers, at 3d. each, in foolscap 8vo. An enlarged series will also 
be published in post 4 to, on superior paper, price 6d. each. Pencils suitable for practice have 
been prepared expressly for these book*, which are supplied at 2s. per dozen. — N.B. Each pencil 
bears the mark, "Model Copy-Book Pencil.'' 

London : Ward aid Look, 158, Fleet Street. 



H10T0GMPH8 COLOURED. 



MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CHABGKS SXTKBMXLY MODSRATB. 

8, COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 

In Demy lSmo, 413 pages, price 3s. 3d. in stiff covers, 
4s. in cloth boards. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN GREEK; 

Intended especially for tho«e who sre d* siroos 
of learning Greek without the aid of a master. 

By the Rev. J. R. Bsard, D.D. 

London: W. Kurr & Co., Paternoster-row. 



IMPORTANT TO PARENT8 ANO THE PROPRIETORS OF 
ELEMEN TARY S CH00L8. 

In fesp. 8vo, price la, strongly bound, 

CASSELL'S 

ARITHMETIC FOR THE YOUNG. 

This elementary Work is arranged on a 
simple and easy plan, by which the study of 
Arithmetic, generally so tedious to beginners, 
may be made peculiarly attractive to Children ; 
it is interspersed with engravings of familiar 
objects illustrative of the facts to be committed 
to memory, and will be found an amusing as 
well as instructive Picture Book. 

London: W. Run & Co., Paternoster-row. 

In Demy 12mo, 336 pagN, in itlff covers, 3a.; 
in cloth boards, 3s. 3d. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN ITALIAN; 

By Chablu Tausmau, M.D., 

Of the Univertitf of Porta, and Proftuor of the 
Qtrman and Italian Language*. 

London: W. Em & Co., Paternoster-row. 
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J. H. BURKE, 

336, OXFORD STREET, REGENT OIRCUS, W., 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF 



t 



PASSE-PARTOUTS, SPECIMEN CASES, AND FRAMES. 

Photographic Dealers and Chemists supplied with tba Best London made Passe-partouts, Frames, &a First -rate workmanship 

and good perfect glass guaranteed. Samples sent on application. 

TINTED PASSE-PARTOUTS FOB VIGNETTE PICTURES. MOUNTS IN GREAT VABXETY. 



NOW READY,: 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER; 

OR, 

" W,\ti la ia in ifeotograpfeg, aito foto Us tor it." 

Price 18., or by post 13 Stamps. 
Published by SQUIRE & COMPANY, Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 

52, King William-street, London-bridge. 



NEW DISCOVERY-ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

This new and beautiful Process combines all the boldness and vigour of paper proofs with the 
delicacy of the finest Daguerreotype. The RE-DEVELOPING SOLUTION for producing these 
pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 2s., Ss. each, and the VAJtNISH in bottles at Is. 6d., 3s., and 
4s. 6d«, with Directions for Use. Specimens from 6s. to 21s. each. 

COLLODION, 

That will not peel off, 9s. per lb. For further information, see " The Photographic Teacher" 
price Is., or post free, 13 stamps. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, 

And every article connected with Photography, of English, French, American, and German 
manufacture. SQUIBB & CO.*s New Collodion for producing brilliant pictures, either plain or 
by the alabastrine process, 9s. per lb. Their new Price-list, upon a revised and reduced scale, 
is now ready. Sent free for two stamps. 

SQUIRE & Co., 53, Kin; William-street London-bridge. 

C. E. CLIFFORD, 

30, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, Ac. 

Complete Sets of Apparatus of every description kept ready fitted. 

The most convenient and portable DABK TENT yet invented, 6 feet 6 inches high, and 

containing 20 square feet 

New Illustrated Catalogue free on application, or by post, two stamps. 



To Photographic Artists 

-*- and Amateurs. Every description of 
Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, and M ite- 
riils of the best quality at greatly reduced 
prices at W. HobcrafVs Factory, 419, Oxford- 
street. A complete set of Apparatus Lenses, 
warranted, for portraits, up to 4 J by 3}, with 
instructions, and Chemicals ready fir use, 
£2 10s. Achromatic Portrait and Landscape 
Lenses of every description made to orJer. 
Cameras, rigid and folding, made expressly 
for hot climates. Stereoscopic Cameras with 
pair of Portrait Lenses, £4 4s. Passe- partouts, 
Frames, Morocco Cases, Trays, Mats, Pre- 
servers, Glaus Plates, Photographic Papers, 
Colours, &c. Town-made Passe-partouts, 
Colourless Glass, Rings to hang up { size, 
tOs. 6d. doa., J, 13s. 6d., 4, 17s. 6d. Artists 
Mounts cut to any pattern. Best Positive Col- 
lodion in use, five os. bottles, 2s. Patent 
Black Varnish, 6d. bottle. Price-list post free. 
Chemicals supplied ready for use. W. Hob- 
crafVs Wholesale Depot, 419, Oxford-street, 
London. 



BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 



<£ 



THE PHOTOGEN" 

Is the only Invention whereby Portraits can be 
produced at Night quite equal to those taken 
by Daylight. 

The Apparatus is simple in its construction, 
and inexpensive in its working. 

The Inventor and Patentee, 

MR. JOHN MOULE, 

HACKHEY ROAD, M.E. 

invites gentlemen, on Saturday evenings (mil), 
to witness the working of this new and won- 
derful extension of the Photographic Art, and 
also to view Portraits of some of the most 
eminent Artists in the Profession, which have 
been taken by " the Photogen.'* 

Prospectuses forwarded on receipt ef a 
stamped envelope. 



A0BSTT8 ME 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEW* 

Adilaids— Mr. G. S. Wigg; Mr. JohnHovtl 

Allahabad — Messrs. James Hill and Co. 

Barbs ley— Mr. M. Wright, 31, Pitt-street 

Bath— Mr. H. N. King, 42, Milsora-ateeet. 

Birmihqham— Mr. W. Willey, Bookseller, J7, 
Union-street. 

Bombay— Messrs. Thicker and Co. 

BaiBTOL — Mr. M. Bingham, 8 and 9, Breed* 
•trees. 

Calcutta— Messrs. Thaeker, Spiak,aadC* 

Cabdit? — Mr. Drane, 11, Bute-atreeC 

Cbkstkb— Mr. Bayne, Bookseller. 

Colohboteb — Mr. Corder, News Agent. 

Covmtbt— Mr. J. Wingrave, Chemist, Jta, 
4, High-street. 

Dibit— Mr. B. Clulow, 36, Yietoria-ssnet 

Dbvohfobt — Mr. W. a Cox, 89, Fare- 
street. 

Embbuboh— Mr. James Wood, 88, Prison- 
streat. 

Glasgow — Mr. John Spencer, Phatofnssi 
Warehouse, 30, Enoch-square; Mr. J. 
McCrossan, 63, Stock well street. 

Hobaht-Towb— Messrs. J. Walch and 8001. 

Holl— Mr. F. 8. Lowther, 8, 8aviU-stifet 

LxAMiKOTOH-Mr. Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 

Lrjcxstbr— Mr. T. 0. Hume, 22, Hign-stit*. 

LiTEBFOOL — Mr. John Atkina n, 87, Mab- 
chester-street ; Mr. Henry Newton, 16, 
Lord-street and 11, Jubilee Buildup. 

Lohdoi— Mr. 8quire, 62, King Willtam-etawt, 
London-bridge; Mr. GladweU, Poeltrj; 
Messrs. Horneand Tbornthwaite, hV 
gate-street; Mr. Wood, Cbeapsifc; 
Mr. Poalton, Strand ; Messrs. Mum; 
and Heath, Piccadilly ; Mr. Shaw, Ox- 
ford-street; Messrs. Bland and Lotg, 
Fleet-street; Mr. J. Timms, High 
Holborn ; Messrs. Barfield sod &wdh 
Norfolk-street, Strand ; Mr. &iff<**« 
80, Piccadilly; Mr. J. Barnard, 33* » 
Oxford-street. 

Mabohbctbb— Mr. W. W. Bremner, 11, Ma* 
ket-street; Mr. John Hey wood, 17^ 
Deaoagate ; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 83, Fief* 
dilly. 

Milbovmi— Mr. W. Baker. 

Montbbal — Messrs. B. Dawson and Son. 

Nbwoastlboh Tihb— Mr. Mawatn, 13, Mes 
ley-street. 

NoBWioH — Messrs. Jarrold and 80ns, Loud* 
and Exchange-streets. 

Nottibqham— Mr. F. H. 8mith, Derby-road. 

Paris— Mr. Fowler, Palais Royal 

Plymoutii— Mr. W. C. Cox, 36, SoutbaSde-st 

Salubobt— Mr. J. W. Midi, Photograph* 
Warehouse, 87, Catherine-street. 

Stout— Messrs. John Cooke and Son ; Mi 
Jeremiah Moore; Mr. G. B. Addison 
Mr. James Waugh, George-street. 

Wabww*— Mr. B. L. Adey, Chemist, Higl 
street. 

Wolvebhamftow— Mr. J. Asoougb, Kasivfae 
turer of Photographic Chemicals, Wet 
•ester-street. 

Woolwich— Mr. A. Lawrance, 17, B era sfo r d 
square (opposite the Arsenal Gates). 



Uadoo: Mated sad Published by Pittbb and Galtot, Belie 8a«vsfe Works, Ladgau Mm, RC-fto**, Oa* . *\ Us* 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ciranlation of the "PHOTOGRAPHIC 

NEWS" eitands throughout the Okitbp 
Kieodoh and the British Colonies and Depend- 
encies, including Bombay, Minus, Calcutta, 
Cam Tom, Adelaide, Mblbouhbe, Stdeet, 

HoBAET TOUT, MOBYBEAL. It also aroulataa 

in Hew Toee, ui *II the chief cities and 
towns of the U SITED States. 

For List of Acerb em p. rii. 



MURRAY AND HEATH, 

By Special Appobtment, Manufacturers of Scientific, Chemical, End Physical Apparatus to her Majesty the Queen, And Manufacturers to the 
Government Departments, indudbg the Foreign Office, the Board of Ordnance, the Admiralty, tha Board of Trade, and the Artillery Institution, 
Woolwich ; to the Bast India Company, Lord Elgin's Minion to China, Dr. Livingstone's Expedition to Africa, the Siamese Embassy, and the 
most distinguished Photographers of the present daj. The Second Edition of the New Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus forwarded on receipt 
of one postage stamp. On view, Mr. Laeb Puroi's Manipulating Box, and Mr. Smart's Dark Tent. 43, Piccadilly, W., near Saokville-s treat. 



EDWARD HORDE WOOD. 

OPTICIAN, 

Tffnadubatt of ffiotaynfjptQffaraint, 

117, CHCAPSIDE, 

Corner of Milk -street, London. 
Descriptive catalogue free by post on receipt 
of four postage stamps. Complete seta of ap- 
paratus, with louses suitable for portraits and 
views, £2 7s. 6d., £3 3s., £3 13i. 3d., £5 6s,, 
£6 10s., £10, and upwards. Cameras, with 
lenses suitable for portraits and views, £1 18s., 
£2 12s. 6d., £* *§., £5 16s. 6d., and up- 
wards. Compound achromatic portrait lenses, 
£1 la, £?, 6s., £4, and upwards. Stereo- 
scope cameras, with lenses complete, £3 Go., 
£5 6a, and upwards. Binocular ste- 
reoscope cameras, with lenses complete, 
Portable stereoscope 



l, with si 






camera stand, £8 S>., and £9 Us. Every other 
description of camera, and all varieties of ap- 
paratus. Stereoscopic prismaties from 6s. 8d., 
9s., 12s., 18b., and npwards. Slides for 
stereoscopes on paper or glass in endless 
vatirt J. E. Q. Wood's Polrorama Stereoscope, 
containing several doseus of slides which can be 
brought np in succession without moving the 
instrument, £4 14s. 6d., £3 6s. B. G. 
Wood's Argantometer for testing the strength 
of the nitrate of silver baths, 6s., 8s., 16s. 
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csls, and every article used in photography. 

CHROMO PHOTOGRAPHS, BACKSHEITS PROCESS. 
A new mode of colouring positive collodion pic. 
tuna, by aid of which any one not previously 
an artist can produce pictures with any inten 

r of colour, closely resembling the highly 



finished i< 



S. 0. WOOD, 117, Cheapiide, London. 



HORNE * THORHTHWAITE, 

fjrliriapj, ^tiilniopljirnl inl ^bobgiijijiii 

Snitinmriit Xlskrri, 

Bn Sjipnininiint In Sir Xijritt;, 

121, 122, &. 123, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON, E.C., 
Having instituted a series of elaborate experi- 
ments to determine the relative capabilities of 
the various dry processes now followed for 
landscape purposes in photography, beg to 
announce FotbergiU's process as being the one 
by which the most perfect preservation of fore- 
ground and extreme distance, with delicacy of 
middle tint throughout the picture, can bs ob- 
tained. And for this process they would con. 
fidently recommend the following, prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose : — 

IODIZED COLLODION 

FOR FOTHERCILL'S PROCESS. 

2 ounces, in Bottle 2a. 

1 ounces, in Mottle 3s. fld. 

10 ounces, in Bottle 8s, 

One Pint (20 ounces), in Bottle ... 16s. 

This Collodion ii only supplied in the above 
quantities. Each bottle is secured by a label 
bearing the name of Donna & Tho ksth waits, 
without which none is genuine. 
SENSITIVE PLATES 



_ _. FOTHERCILL'S METHOD, 

And Well Baths and Washing Trays for Stereo- 
scopic Plates, 8s. ; 7 X 6, 4s. 3d. ; 8x7,6s. 3d.; 
10x8, 7s. 3d.; and 12x10, 10s. 3d. each. 

ACKUWD3 HINTS ON FOTnERGILio PROCESS 

Free on application, or hy post on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed envelope. 



MANUFACTURER OF 

PHOTOGEAPHIC AND ARTISTS' 

COLOURS, 

BBTJ8HE8, TABHISEZB, fco. 

" Nswmati's Photographic Co lodes adhere 
easily to the Plate ; and, from their peculiar 
preparation and purity, give a brilliant and 
lifelike effect, obtainable by no other means." 

To be obtained at all first-clave Photographic 
Warehouses, or at 24, SOHO BQDABB, 
LONDON. 

Trade lasts on presenting business card or 
reference in London. 

Nov ready, third edition, rented and enlarged, 

price 2*., poUagefree on receipt of 

23 Kan tit, 

Painting Photographic Por- 

1 traits, Ac., in WATER COLOURS, a 
Guide to ; with concise instructions for Tinting 
PAPEE GLASS and DAQUBRBBOTTFE 
PICTURES, and for Painting Photographs in 
OIL COLOURS. By A. N. Rixtoin.. Illus- 
trated by Diagrams, printed in Colours, fco. 

London; 1. BARNARD, 339, Oxford- 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 

ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

(Bjiiritl an* l&otoflrajfeit $tvot, 
J. SOLOMON, 

28, BED LION SQUARE. 



■ GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 



TH* PHOTOGRAPHIC H^WS. 




T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

Bega to inform those interested in Photography, list having mathematically 

NEW PETZVAL kANBSGAPE LENS, 



And lading it* construction not only tbe very beat form yet introduoed for Landscape purposes, but also equally applicable to Portrait « 



ibnafcoi 



he ha* consequent! y nude mm], which are proved to be the BEST PORTRAIT LEASES jot introduced, and fitted with a set of I 

M described by J. WxmaHOTOi, S*q., K.R.S., is the iftotopropAtc Journal, page 2B0, are most effectual in the arrahgernent,— See aketea abrrt 

For Landscape purposes tbe buck Lena only it required to be rm noTsi ] from the eombanatioa, the front Lenses remaining in th 
pcaitaon the seme as lor Portrait*. 

The PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PETZVAL LENSES an warranted, and also the niaallj constructed forme. The Frioes a 



The Trade are reepeetfnlly informed, that T. S. Continue* to alio* bit tonal liberal dbeount on tbe shore 
additions to hli moat efficient CLASS GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, be ia enabled to wppi, tttq 

deecription of Lenaea cheaper than any who guarantee a good article. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AftD 

GENERAL OPTICAL WORK, 

136, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 



AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. 

Messrs. SQUIRE & Co. beg to inform Photographic 
Artiata and tbe Trade, they are Appointed the Sole Ageata in England for the sale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION, 

In sealed 4oi. bottlee, at 2a. per bottle. 
Abo their AMERICAN ENAMEL VARNISH, at la per lot. bottle, and AMERICAN BLACK 
OPAQUE VARNISH, at Od. per «os. bottle. 

1, KING WILLIAM STREET. 



PO TJ L T O N, 

PROTORRAPHIC PRINTER 

&no BnblnV' 
14T, STRAND, LONDON, 

1, LONDON STREET, READING. 

ITERHWCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 



Solution for Cleaning Pho- 
tograpbioG-laaa Platea— Price la. od. per 
bottle, ii sufficient to clean 1,000 wbole-aise 
platea ; it ia at once a great suing of tim e, 
labonr, and expcnea. A whole-sits plate may 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minntea with 
two or three drop* of the solution ; ia free from 
(lit and annoyance of every hind, and simple 
in fte nae. Sold Wboleaale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, Sloane-street, 
London, 8.W. — Agents: — Messrs. Huaair and 
Huts, 13, Piccadilly, London. Honii and 
TaoailTHWiiTi, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
atreet. Bdhtiild and Bonos, 180, Strand. 
Hhiphikd, 97, Parringdon- street. TlktMb, 
31, High Hoi born. Bin, Beat- street, 
Brighton. G. CiaiwaiGRT and Soi, Fisher- 
■ate, Preston. 



Dillischer's Photographic 

-I- Establishment, SS, New Bond-street, W. 
Photographic Apparatus of eTery description 
and of superior quality manufactured at tbe 
above establishment. A catalogue may be had 
on application to H. Pilliaober, optician, 88, 
New Bond-street, comer of Oxford-attest, W. 



HOME AND HPORT JH0TOBMPHI0 DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

11, JUBILEE BUILDINGS; 16, LORD STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 



W Biggs, 107, College- 

• " • street, Csra den -town, N.W., Artiata' 
Honnt Maier and Fatte-partont Manufacturer. 
The best English made Paiae-partoata and 
White Cryatal Glass**. All orders tent e*r- 



TrllRD EDITION. 
Jvtt ptblukti, pries la, per pott la IA 

THE DRY COLLODION PRICES!, 

BT CHAHLK8 A. LONG. 
This process la simple, clean, and certain, 
and the resulting pictures possess the exquisite 
delicacy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the 
Wet Collodion, and tbe fine artistic texture of 
the Paper Pro seas. 

BLAND A LONG, 



:, FT.BBT STREET, LONDON. 



ro Photographers. — A 
PORTABLE GLASS HOUSE to be oV 

losed of, 19 feet long, S feet wide, and 7 feet 
a height, price £20. A bargain — packs np is 



Important to Photographers. 
HUDSON'S Transfer Solution for Transfer- 
ring Portrait* on Patent Leather. It ia simple, 
certain, and effectual in its action, producing 
Pictarsa of great brilliancy. Sold in bottles, 
pries 2a., at W. A. HomoM and Sox's, In- 
Teuton and Hannfaotnrera, 1, Ben yon- cottage. 
Hertford-road, Kingaland ; or of J. Moodt, 
Agent, Photographic Warehouse, 1, Bingfaan- 
plaoe, New Nortu-road, HoMOo. 



T^or Sale, a Box Stereo- 

■*- asopio Camera, with Six Dark Slides, 
Landsca p e Lena, Spirit Level, Poeoaing Eye- 
piece, Tripod, M., by Horne am) Thorn th waits, 
nearly new, cost right guinea*. Price £fi. 

Address, A. B., Mr. HAWKES, News Agent, 
St, Chnrlotta-row, Cambarwell-gate. 
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in & Co/s Negative Collodion is unparalleled 

ensitiveness, density, and haft-tone—- their POSITIVE for quickness and brilliancy, 
•era of all the APPARATUS and CHBMICAlfl pertaining to Photography. 38, 
t, Mancheater-square, W. The moat compact and effective ABGBNTOMETBR, 
Hockin's "Practical Hints," Is. 

nt Jewitt, Engraver 

ood, and Draughtsman, 1, Picket- 
nd, W.C., near Temple Bar. En- 
Scienti6c, and Mechanical Designs 
Engraved. Manufacturers* and 
's Catalogues Illustrated. Photo- 
i wings upon Wood Engraved. 

graphs, Pictures, or 

igs, &c, FRAMED and MOUNTED 
FIN, Carver and Gilder, 26, Old 

-STREET, OXFOED-STRBET. Good 

(derate charges. 

no. Price. 

With best glasses. Mounts C 3s. 9d. 
of any shape. Frames of? 3s. 6d. 
any dimensions. C. 3s. 3d . 

's Patent. — Wanted, 

Brof Single or Double ACHROMATIC 
ibout one inch in diameter, which 
quick enough with Patent Shutter 
* Movement, and give sharp Pictures 
Diameter, either on plain or concave 
Address, T. 8KAIFE, Yanbrugh 
ckheath. 



OPTICAL AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 
30, GREAT ENOCH-SQUARE, 
QLASQOW. 

John Spencer, Importer 
of American, French, and German requi- 
sites for Photography, solicit* the attention of 
Artists and Amateurs to his Stock, which com- 
prises every Article in connection with the Art, 
and at prices which (quality considered) are at 
least as low as any. 

Lenses ground to Order, of any Diameter or 
Focuii. Opera and Tourists' Glasses, Tele- 
scopes, Microscopes, Spectacles, &o. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Boning's Highly Albume- 
nized Paper, size 174 X 224, price 12a. 6d. 
per quire, particularly suitable for Stereoscopics ; 
Cash must Accompany the Order ; Sample Sheet, 
8d. R. BONING and Co., Queen's Head-pas- 
sage, Newgate-street. 

Tinted Mounts in great Variety. 



CASSEU'S ILLUSTRATED 

3TORY OF ENGLAND, 

£tm \\t earliest gmttir to \\t prmnt tint*. 

(to bb completed in four volumes.) 

lid Work has attained a circulation worthy of its intrinsic merit, as well as of the 
terest of the subject. Every man who lays claim to education at all, ought at least 
iar with the history of his own oountry. Such information has never before been 
a so attractive a form as in this Illustrated History op England. 
LUSTRATIONS are by the first living artiste, and are executed in the best style, 
haracter of the literary matter is vouched for by the name of 

WILLIAM HOWITT, 

ting the Text. In order to render this work aa comprehensive as possible, occasional 
re given on the Progress of the Nation, tracing the rise and advancement of Science 
id treating of 

'HE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE. 

lapters are Illustrated with many curious Engravings from Originals, only to be seen 
ish Museum and other rare collections. 

ed in Weekly Nujubes, price One Penny ; also in Monthly Parts, 5d. and 6d. 
Quarterly Section!, Is. 3d. each ; and in Complete Volumes. 

JOHN CASSELL'S 

t TREASURES EXHIBITION, 

(Originally published in Weekly Numbers, Price One Penny,) 

e in One beautiful Volume, Cloth, Price 8s., Gilt Edges, 8s. 6d. 

ers desire to call (special attention to this work at a valuable and appropriate present, and 

as a most desirable School Prize. 

rk is Illustrated with more high-class Engravings than have ever been issued in con- 
bh a Publication bearing so low a price. Ita object is to educate the taste of the 
. render them familiar with the best productions of the most eminent Masters, and to 
ah number of the Art Treasures Exhibition contains faithfully engraved repro- 

the Original Painting, involving an outlay which only the widest circulation could 
essful. Amongst these will be found the chefs-tfauvre of Wilkie, Landaeer, Millaia, 
Gainsborough, Constable, Turner, Wilson, Hogarth, Lance, Leslie, Burnet, Weatall, 
ndyck, Rubens, &o. &c. Letter-press descriptions of the Paintings, and interesting 

their Authors accompany the illustrations, and render the work aa valuable for pur- 
renee as the press has pronounced it to be for its artistic merits. 
isbell's Art Treasures Exhibition may also be obtained in Weekly Numbers, Price 

in Monthly Parta of Five Numbers, price 6d., and in Quarterly Sections, price 
\l 

London : W. Kurr & Co., Paternoster-row. 



Just Published. 

American Ambrotype Manual, 
Price One Shilling, to be had from the Pub- 
lisher, JOHN ATKINSON, Manchester-street, 
Liverpool. 

The Trade supplied on the usual terms. 
Fourth Edition. Price 6d ; post free, 7 stamps. 

A COMPENDIUM OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This work has been compiled for the exclusive 
use of amateurs, or professional photographers, 
as far as regards Portraiture. Directions, com- 
plete, but concise, are given for the Positive 
and Negative Collodion processes, together 
with Instructions for Printing on Albumenized 
Paper ; also, the method of taking Stereoecopio 
Portraits, and directions for colouring either 
paper or glass photographs. 

In this edition a new 'chapter has been 
added on Failures, their causes and remedies, 
and another on copying photographs, or other 
pictures. 

PUBLISHED BY FREDERICK COX, 

MANUFACTURER OF OPTICAL AMD rHOTOOBAPHTC 

APFAKATUS, 

M, sHctsmer-atrect, I#ondon, B.C. 

A Guide to Photography : 

a ^ m - Containing simple and concise Directions 
for obtaining Pictures by the Chemical Agency 
of light, including the most improved Processes 
for the production of Positive and Negative 
Collodion Pictures, and for taking Landscape*, 
&c. &c, by the Calotype and Waxed Paper 
Processes; also, clear instructions for the Oxy- 
mel Process, and for Printing Positives on 
Paper, with the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Pictures. By W. H. Thorhthwaite, author 
of " Photographic Manipulations," &o. Il- 
lustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

Slmpkih and Marshall, Stationers' Hall- 
court, and Horhr and Thornthwaite, Opti- 
cians, Philosophical and Photograhic Instru- 
ment Makers-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty, 121, 
122, and 128, Newgate-street, London. 

Agents for the Liverpool and Manchester 
Photographic Journal. 

J. H. LEAKE'S 

20s. DARK TENT, 
8, John-street, Poplar. 

A STEBEO. FOR 6 POSTAGE STAMPS. 

JOSEPH M'CROSSAN, 

63 & 65, 8TOCKWELL-8TREET, GLASGOW, 

Is appointed Sole Agent for Great Britain 
for the sale of 

HOOLMES, BOTHE, a HAYOON'8 AMERICAN COLLODION, 

TRANSPARENT, ANO BLACK VARNISHES. 

Agents wanted in all the principal Towns. 

SCEICE POPULiBLY EXPIAMED. 

Containing Four Thousand Questions and Four 
Thousand Answers on General Science, includ- 
ing Laws and Properties of Matter, Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Heat, Meteorology, light, Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry, Geology, &c Illustrated 
with nearly Three Hundred Engravings. Cloth 
boards, lettered, 3s. 6d. 

London: W. Kent & Co., and nil Booksellers. 
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BARNARD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WATER COLOURS. 

T Barnard respectfully solicits attention to these Colours, which have received 

C • tbe highest commendations of many of the most eminent Photographic Artists. As neither trouble nor expense has been spared, tht 
Proprietor believes them to be altogether unequalled for the purpose. They will be found rich and brilliant in tint ; their working property 
leave nothing to be desired ; and they are warranted not to contain anything usurious to the Photograph. They are manufactured in tint*, 
obviating the loss of time and trouble in mixing. 

" Mr. Barnard's constant care to render this branch of the art as perfect ss possible is undeniable. We cannot but express our estimation of 
the quality of these colours, feeling &atis6ed, that if any of our readers, by taking our advice, give them a trial, they will folly appreciate their 
superiority over all others in existence." — Photographic Record, 

At Oici Shilling* bach Cam. Sixpence Hilt-Cam. 



Flaxen hair. 
Auburn hair. 



Chestnut hair. 
Brown hair. 



Golden Yellow. 
Pure Black. 



Green, No. 1. 
Green, No. 9. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Pksb, No. 2. 



Flesh, No. 8. 
Flesh shadow, No. 1. 



At Two Shillings bach Cau. On Shilling Half-Caki. 



Scarlet. 
Pure Blue. 



Pure Brown. 
Chinese White. 

I Italian Bine. 



Sliding Top Boxes, 12 half-cakes, Pencils, ke. 

12 whole-cakes, Pencils, Ac. 



>» 



tt 



it 



Flesh shadow, No. 2. | Grey hair. 
Flesh shadow, No. 8. [ Crimson. 

BOXES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC WATfiB COLOUBS. 

s. d. 

Mahogany Lock and Key Box, 12 half-cakes, Pencils, Ac 

12 whole-cakes, Pencils, ke. 
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18 
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16 
21 
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These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter in addition, Palette, Water Glass, Tab of Moist Chinese White, a Bottle of Liquid 

Carmine, and one of Water Colour Megilp. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Flesh, No. 8. 



Flesh shadow, No. 1. I Flaxen hair. Crimson. I Golden Yellow. I Pure Brown. 

Flesh shadow, No. 8. | Brown hair. Pure Blue. I Pure Blaok. | Green, No. 1. 

Sliding Top Boxes, 21 half-cakes, Pencils, &c £0 18 6 I Mahogany Lock and Key Boxes, 21 half-cakes, Pencils, ke. £1 2$ 

„ „ 21 whole-cakes, Pencils, Ac 1 12 | „ „ „ 21 whole-cakes, Pencils, ke. 117 « 

These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter in addition, Palette, Water Glass, Moist Chinese White Sponge, a Bottle of liquid 

Carmine and one of Water Colour Megilp. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Flesh, No. 2. 
Flesh, No. 8. 
Flesh shadow, No. 1. 



Flesh shadow, No. 2. 
Flesh shadow, No. 8. 
Flaxen hair. 
Auburn hair. 



Chestnut hair. 
Brown hair. 
Grey hair. 
Crimson. 



Soarlet. 
Pure Blue. 
Italian Blue. 
Golden Yellow. 



Pure Blaok. 
Pure Brown. 
Green, No. 1. 
Green, No. 2. 



Tube Chinese WhHs. 
Photographic Megilp. 
Pencils, Ac. 



BAMAKO'S PHOTOGRAPHIC POWDER COLOUB8 for Dry-Tinting Glass, Paper, or Daguerreotype Pictures, are manufactured 

in 82 Tints. One Shilling per bottle. 

V Country orders accompanied by a post-office order, a reference in Town, or for small amounts by postage-stamps, will be promptly executed. 

Trade lists on presentation of card. 

JABEZ BAENARD, Manufacturer, 339, Oxford-street, London. 



J. T. SIMKIN, 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF PA88E PART0UT8. 

AH AS80RTMBNT OF TIHTBD PAS81-PARTOUTS. 
Plain and Ornamental Show Mounts. 

4, 8REYH0UND YAW), ft 28, HIGH HOLBORN. 
BURGESS & KEY, 

96, NEWGATE STBEET, LONDON, 

32amifartnr?n of litis $trrjrs fjrriagrajijpr 
Satyi, tfraqs, kx. fer. fcr. 

B. k K., inventors and manufacturers of the 
Water-tight Baths, beg to caution the Photo- 
graphic profession against the many spurious 
imitations, which are not only very imperfectly 
made but of the most inferior Gutta Percha. 

B. & E. warrant all theirs of pure Gutta 
Percha, and of the best workmanship. 

B. k K.'s New Collodion Plate Holder, the 
most perfect yet introduced, 5s. 



Pure Albumenised Paper. 
COLLINSES Albumenised First Class French 
and German Papers. The trade supplied. A 
list of prices and samples forwarded free ou 
receipt of business card. A. Collins, 40, 
Brewer-street, Regent- street, London, W. 

MDresch (from MayalTs) 
• Photographic Colourist. Photographs 
on paper COLOURED in WATER COLOURS 
in the highest style of art, on very moderate 
terms. No. 39, Alfred-street, River-terrace, 
Islington. 



OUTTA PIECHA W0BK1B8 IH GENIRAL. 

BVIBY PHOTOGRAPHER HIS OWN 

ARTIST. 



MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

BBO TO INFORM 

PHOTOGRAPHERS AND AMATEURS 

that they still continue to give lessons with the 

greatest success in the art of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS 

by their peculiar method, enabling beginners in 

a few lessons to 

PRODUCE MOST EFFECTIVE RESULTS 
And resembling ivory in all respects. 

TKKXS VXXY MODWU.T*. 

S, OOYKJTTBY STREET, PIOCALIIXT. 



WILLIAM WAINE'S 

(TomplxU Ijmtft Jwmsljatg Kfatttpnics, 

S, 4, ft 6, KEWINGTOH BUTTS. 

The Cheapest and most Convenient in the Kingdom. 

EYEBY ARTICLE IS WARRANTED. 

300 pieces newest and most elegant Tapestry 
Brussels, 90 patterns to select from, all at 
2s. 2(d. per yard ; 400 pieces all at 2s. 4Jd., 
worth 3s. 9d. 

The largest Stock of Furniture in London, 
at prices one third less than charged by West- 
end Houses. Brass and Iron Bedsteads always 
fixed with Furnitures complete, and Bedding of 
the most genuine description, all manufactured 
on the premises. 

See our new Illustrated Book of Prices, 
gratis by post. 

156 Turkey Carpets for sale, the size and 
price of each sent on application. 



SQUIRE * Co., 

SOLH AGENTS FOR THB SALE OF MOULE's 

PHOTOQEN, 
FOR TAKING PORTRAITS AT NIGHT. 

Price of Apparatus, £5 10s. 
62, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 



TO SUBSCMBEBS. 

" Thi Photographic Niws" is published 
every Friday, and may be obtained at the office, 
of any of our agents, or of any respectsble 
bookseller, price 3d., or stamped 4<L Persona 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
hare a copy sent regularly to their address, 
post-free, for 4s. 4d. per quarter, 8s. 8d. ptr 
half year, or 17s. 4d. per annum. Twr 
copies can be sent weekly for 7d, or 7s. 7<3. psr 
quarter ; or Four copies for Is. 2d. per week, 
or 1 6s. 2d. per quarter. Post-office Orders to be 
made payable to Messrs. Psjttbr and Galpu, 
at the General Post-office. 

A coloured wrapper will be used with ths last 
of the copies subscribed for, thereby deootisf 
that the period for which the subscription wis 
mado has expired. 



TO ADVERTISERS. 

All Advertisements, to secure insertion, matt 
be forwarded by Thursday noon, to the office, 
La Belle SauTage Yard, Lndgate Hill, B.C. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Patter and Galpin. 
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iUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY'S PATENTED ARTICLES, 

USED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS, &c. 



Talbotype Trays. 

LABGB THAT (*>DtMi>}. 

18$ X lij in. lot half sheet Canson'i. 

8BT OP FOUB MOULDBD TBATS (raiw). 

11 X B in. and 1} in. deep, internal meaaure. 
lit X S( „ „ „ „ 

12 X 10 „ „ „ „ 
121 X 10i „ „ „ „ 

SHALL TRAYS MOULDED AND NESTED, 
8 X 6 in. and 11 in, deep, internal meuare. 
H X 71 „ 

All other tixti can be had, made by hand. 



Collodion Baths and Dippers. 

COLLODION BATHS, MOULDED, LEANING, AND 
WITH SUPPOBTB. 
No. 1, U x 1 in., and fi in. deep, internal meaning. 
„ 2, 61 X * in. „ 71 „ 
„ », 71 X | in. „ 9J „ „ 

Bath* »f any olier rite made by hand. 
DIPPEH9 OP ALL 8IZB8. 



9 « 



Air-tight Collodion Baths. 

With Maioganj Sapporta, Mahogany Lid, lined with 
Brass Clampj, fcc. 



91 X 121 i: 

10J X 131 , 

121 X 181 > 

181 X 171 . 



Bobbtr, 
Hoaldad. 



: ut „ -. 
DBVBLOPING 



And 
PLATE 



Daguerreotype Frames. 

. 2" X 2t in. 

.. 31 X 8 „ 

.. 4| X 3} „ 

.. 6| X 4| „ 



72 X C 





M Failf. Aeid Seoopa. Add Ponrara. 



Acid and Aquarian Sjphoni, 

Imperial Meamree for Adda, ko. Qnarti, Piatt, Half-pi 

Quarter- pint*, and One-eighth pint*, 
Galvanic Battery Trougfaa, ko. to. 



Lannfactured by the Gutta Peroha Company, 18, Wharf Road, City Boad, London. 

And toidby at SetptctabU Dtakn in PhiloiopMcal fntrrwwntt and Photographic Apparatus. 
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TEE BEST AND CHEAPEST ALMANACK OF THE SEASON. 



WUl be ready ivtik the Magazines for November, 

CASSELL'S 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 

F O St X 8 5 9, 

Which mil contain a Series of Itnt-rale Engravings, together with a variety of Interesting and Useful 
Information, comprising: — 
LITERARY MATTER. i 

■, Kdlpaes, Holiday* Truster Days, liii of London 
el for Inland, ■ — '— «.-'-'-■—■.■■-- ..--:.. .-. 



Poaul RctutMImm 




Janeiro; In AbrielDls; In I 

tb Contury ; In England lu the Middle 

m September, 1M7, to September, 1858— Obliu 
ical Sketeheeof I 



ft variety of useful end IntcroiUng m 



if Parliament — Information fi 

■ir i'rlneirm] O 



Banquet ; A Dinner-party In Franca Id 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Ditfeuxi NraoM (with Descriptive Lolterpreae) : A Bom 
I In the Middle Aft*; The Jewish Ftaator 
Feut in New Gaines; Tins Saioya of Brua 
piroarMur i Meal: a Brailllan Merchant u Dinner; Grand Banquet in aUjef- 
tuila; A Persian Feast; Dining In AlgerU; The Baniinet girisn at ihs Chrlstea- 
Jnc of Lou hi XVI. of France; A Chrlitino Dinner In England In the" Olden That 
Fhxclfu Evmto ik ti« Yeast Capture of Delhi; The Taking of Lack- 
now; Bombardment of Canton; The Earthquake In Sicily; The Lerrlathaa ot 
Dentford; The Burial of the Queen of Onde; Inangnratlon of the Bonlevart aa 
—£... — i. w„ »...!..,,„, mindin, Launch of the Vlllo de Xante*; Arrivslof 
; Fort Napoleon In Kabylis ; Reception of tbo ijneen « 

,Ttosa or mi gessoes; Spring, Bummer, Animas, 

trstlous of Nebulas and the Milky W 






SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, PRICE SIXPENCE. 



ROBERT METTAM & Co/s 
NEW TARIFF OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
GLASS, may be had, poet free, on amplication 
to thi Warehonae, 30, Princess-street, Soho, 
London, W. 

A liberal discount to dealers on inclosing 
their olid. 



JOHN MAWSON'S 

WIjfltiRlt |{jrtogra^if Stpoi, 

13, MOSLET STREET, 
NEWCASTLE- ON-TTNE. 



GBEAT SEDUCTION IN PRICES! 
BLAND AND LOW'S REDUCED PRICE LIST 

lllmtatrt datalffflttt 

OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS,! LENSES 

BLAND & LONG, 

Photographic Itutrvmtnt Afaktri to Her Mnjaty, 
153, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.O. 



Mansion's New Colours 
and Varnish. Monj. MANSION calls 
the attention of Photographers to bit Re* 
Varnish and Colours, prepared expressly for 
Collodion and Paper Photographs, aid superior 
to an; jet need. A full direction sent with 
each assortment, on application at hi* residence, 
35, NicbolVaquare, Hackney-road, London, 
N.B., rhere specimens may be teen, "We 
hare been shown some photographic miniatures 
coloured bj M. Haniion, a Parisian artist, 
after a new process. Their transparency 
closely resembles that of miniature paintings, 
and we are told that they are not liable to fade 
bj atDMlpherio changes."— Athmatm, March 
18, 1858. Notice.- -M. Miroox bega to sail 
attention to the tact that Mr. Sua* is not, and 
has not been, Agent for his Colours since 
■camber, 1867. 



Published this day, prioe 2a. fid., 

LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY; 

a COMPLETE and EASY DESCRIPTION of the MANIPULATIONS and APPARATUS 
1 for the PRODUCTION of LANDSCAPE PICTURES and GEOLOGICAL 
SECTIONS, &c 

I, ALBUMEN, GELATINE, and WAX- 

By JOACHIM OTTE, F.G.8. 
Loudon: Robikt Hahtfwiokb, 192, Piccadilly. 



J. A. FORREST & C O.'S 

(Lais FoMtwr & Bbomlit), 
NEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CLASS. 



21 by 2 3 

3lby2f 5 

*,ty3i 7 

5 by* 10 

6iby,j 16 

3(bjoi 87 



21 17 6 



86 



112 188 



25 



J 



6} by 31 .. 

TINTED CLASS FOR ROOFS, coloured by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable by solar 
or other inflneuces, Bd. per foot super. 

PlsvtM for producing- the Vignette Style of Printing 1 adapted to every description 

of Preasnie Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2a. to 3s . Sd, each, Landscape Vignettes 

from 4s. to 10s. each. 

Finely Ground Glass for Stereoscopic Transparencies, 6| X 3], 2oa. per gross. 

WAREHOUSES— 68, LIME-STEEBT, LIVERPOOL. 



AMERICAN MAGNETO ■ ELECTRIC 

MACHINE. 
To Chemitt*, Optician/, Jc Medical Men. 

These Machines answer 

■*■ all the purposes of the Galvanic 
Coil, are very portable, 10 inches long, 
4.J square. No battery required— aim plo 
nnd effective. May be had from Mr. 
Boltos, Chemist, Holborn Bars ; Messrs, 
Kniuhi and Bon, Foster Lane ; and nearly 
all Photographic Deader* in the kingdom. 
Importer, J. ATKINSON, 37, Man. 
chester-atreet, Liverpool. 
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lby, Photographic 

Colourer, 81, Great George-street* 
Stereoscopic Slide* Coloured with 
marges extremely moderate. Por- 
•o as to preserve the beauty of the 
or finished to resemble the finest 

ACKHTS FOE 

HOTOQRAPHIC NEWS, 
ring Agists for " Tfci PhotO- 
rs" hare been appointed. Ap- 
Agencies, stating fall description 
should be made at ones to Messrs. 
alpin, La Belle Sauvmge Printing 
>n, B.C.: — 

Ir. Q. S. Wigg ; Mr. John Howell. 
-Messrs. James Hill and Co. 
[r. M. Wright, 81, Pitt-street. 
L N. King, 42, Milsom-street. 
-Mr. W. Willey, Bookseller, 87, 
•street. 

are. Tbacker and Co. 
, M. Bingham, 8 and 9, Broad- 

[essrs. backer, Spink, and 06. 
\ Drane, 11, Bate-street 
*. Bayne, Bookseller. 
Mr. Corder, News Agent, 
[r. J. Wingrave, Chemist, &c., 
h-streei 

E. Clulow, 86, Victoria-street. 
-Mr. W. C. Cox, 89, Fore- 
Mr. James Wood, 88, Princes- 

r. John Spencer, Photographic 
ouse, 30, Enoch-square; Mr. J. 
■an, 63, Stock veil- street. 
• — Messrs. J. Waleh and Sons. 
. a Lowther, 8, Savill-street. 
-Mr. Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 
[r. T. 0. Hume, 22, High-street. 
Cr. John Atkinson, 37, Man- 
'•street ; Mr. Henry Newton, 16, 
treetand 11, Jubilee Buildings. 
Squire, 52, King William -street, 
i-bridge; Mr. Gladwell, Poultry; 
. Home and Tnornthwaite, New- 
reet ; Mr. Wood, Cbeapside ; 
>ulton, Strand ; Messrs. Murray 
«th, Piccadilly ; Mr. Shaw, Ox- 
reet; Messrs. Bland and Long, 
treet; Mr. J. Timms, High 
n ; Messrs. Bur6eld and Roach, 
c -street, Strand ; Mr. Clifford, 
ccadilly; Mr. J. Barnard, 839, 
•street ; Mr. , J. Roberts, 195, 
itch ; Mr. F. J. Cox, 22, Skinner- 
Mr. Nottirlge, Cheapside. 
-Mr. W. W. Bremner, 11, Mar- 
set; Mr. John Hey wood, 170, 
ate ; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 63, Picca- 

Mr. W. Biker, 
essrs. B. Dawson and Son. 
-Tins— Mr. Mawson, 13, Mos- 
*t. 

sssrs. Jarrold and Sons, London 
:change-8treets. 

-Mr. F. H. Smith, Derby-road. 
owler, Palais Royal 
[r. W. C Cox, 35, Soathside-st. 
era. John Cooke and Son ; Mr. 
fch Moore; Mr. G. R. Addison; 
mee Waugh, George-street, 
r. B. L. Adey, Chemist, High- 
row — Mr. J. Ascougb, Manafac- 
t Photographic Chemicals, Wor- 
itreet 

fr. A. Lawrence, 17, Bei e sfo r d - 
(eppbsto the Arsenal Gates). 
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ILLUSTRATED 



FAMILY PAPER, 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 

Is confessedly the Cheapest and Best bf the Cheap Periodicals, and has reached, 
m the New Series, a bona fide Circulation of 300,000. 

Bach ftttmber of GASSBLL'B ILLUSTRATED frAttlLY PAPER U embellished with 
irameroti BNGRATINGS, executed in the first style of Art, and Illustrations of subjects of 
pasting interest at home and abroad, amongst which will be found Portraits of Buinent Lrvfnft 
Persona, with Memoirs; Two Original Tales of the highest order, and by the first Writers of the 
day (amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. J. F. SMITH), together with a variety of amusing 
and instructive matter, including Articles upon Subjects of Occasional Interest, Lessons in 
French, Lessons in Natural Philosophy, Our Corner Column (devoted to Curious, Scientific, and 
Humorous Scraps), Poetry, Chess, Answers to Correspondents, fro. ke. 

Oubzll's Illustratid Family Papeb may also be obtained in Monthly Parts, Price 5d. 
and 6d. each, and in Half- Yearly *nd Yearly Volumes. 

London : Psttxr k GalM, La Belle StftrWbje Yarn 1 , LUdgate-bilL 



SYDNEY 6MYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VAltNISH, Ac., 
15. LOVYEft ftELCRAVE PLACE, PlMLlCO, S.W. 

Trade Price List forwarded free on app li cat io n, 



THE MODEL OOPY-BOOKS: 

Insuring a GOOD, FLUENT, and RAPID HANDWRITING, 

IN -A. COURSE OP EIGHT 6C6t£8 9 

COMPLETE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 

These Oopy-Books are arranged upon a plan which obliges the writer, front the first, to 
unite beauty of form with easy and rapid execution. The old system of " pothooks and 
hangers** is entirely superseded by one well adapted to the every day purposes of life. Bad 
writers, that is, those who write in a cramped, irregular, or inelegant style, will soon acquire 
the ability to write freely and gracefully by the study of these models. The Model Gopy-Booka 
will be completed in eight numbers, at 3d. each, in foolscap 8vo. An enlarged series will also 
be published in post 4to, on superior paper, price 6d. each. Pencils suitable for practice hare 
been prepared expressly for these books, which are supplied at 2s. per dozen. — N.B. Bach pencil 
bears the mark, "Model Copy-Book Pencil.*' 

London : Ward Aim Look, 158, Fleet Street. 



PROTTOMPHS COLOURED. 

MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CHABOSS BXTKSMXLT MODKBATS. 

3, COVBNTB* STREET, PICCADILLY. 

In Demy 12mo, 413 pages, price 8s. 6d. in stiff covers, 
4s. in doth boards. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN GREEK; 

Intended especially for those who are desirous 
of learning Greek without the aid of a master. 

By the Bev. J. B. Biajld, D.D. 

London: W. Km * Ofc, Paternoster-row. 



IMPORTANT TO PARENTS ANO THE PROPRIETORS OF 
ELEMEN TARY S CHOOLS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is., strongly bound, 

OASSE I L'S 

ARITHMETIC FOR THE YOUNG. 

This elementary Work is arranged on a 
simple and easy plan, by which the study of 
Arithmetic, generally so tedious to beginners, 
may be made peculiarly attractive to Children ; 
it is interspersed with engravings of familiar 
objects illustrative of the facte to be committed 
to memory, and will be found an amusing as 
well as instructive Picture Book. 

London: W. Kta* k C&, Paternoster-row. 

In Demy 12mo, 836 pages, in stiff covers, 8s.; 
In cloth boards, Ss. sd. 

C A S S E LL'S 

LESSONS IN ITALIAN; 

By Cha»us Tausejtau, M.D., 

Of the UniotrtUf of Porta, and Profouor of the 
Gorman and Italian La ng uagtM. 

London: W. Km k Co., Paternoster-row. 
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STEREOSCOPES 

FROM £s. 6d. EACH, 



[SKELETONS CAROUSE 

1 FREE BY POST FOR 2* STAMPS! 

'lONDGN STEREOSCOPIC COMWj 



SLIDES 

FEOM 6b. PEE DOZEN. 



EXPORTERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

STEREOSCOPIC APPARATUS OP THE HOST APPROVES DESCRIPTION AT THE LOWEST BATH 

SPECIAL ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 

FOE STEREOSCOPIC PICTUEK8, OP THE HIGHEST QUALITY, AHD OF THE LARGEST SIZE, 12a. PEE QUIRE. 
Thin Paper requires bat s single trial to prove its quality. 

STEEBOSCOPIC MOUNTS, THICK DRAB BOARD, 4s. 3d. PER GROSS. 

The LOUDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 64, CHEAPSIDE (2 doois West of Bow Church), 

AND 313, OXFORD STREET. 

J. H. BURKE, 

836, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, W., 

WHOUSAU MANUFACTURER Or 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, SP.ECIMEN CASES, AND FRAMES. 

Photographic Dealers and Chemists supplied with the But London made Fimn partnntfl. Frames, Ac First-rate workmanship 

•nil good perfect glass guaranteed. Samples sent on application. 

TENTED PASSE-FABTOTJTS FOR VIGNETTE PIOTTJRES. MOUNTS IN GREAT TABTETT. 



WILLIAM BOLTON (late C. Button, and formerly 

* ' Dymond and Co.), Operetta and Manufacturing Chemist, and Manufacturer of Chemical 
and Photographic Apparatus, 146, Holborn Bare. 



NOW READY, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER; 

OB, 

WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

BY O. WHARTON SIMPSON, ESQ. 

Price la., or by post 13 -Stamps. 

Published by SQUIRE k CO., Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 52, King 

Willi am -wtreot, London-bridge. 



NEW DISCOVERY-ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Thia new and beeutif ul Process combines all the boldness and vigonr of paper proofs with the 
delicacy of the finest Dsguerreotjpe. The RE-DEVELOPING SOLUTION for producing these 
piotoree is aold in bottles at It., 2a., 3a. each, and the VARNISH in bottle* at la. 6d. t 3a., and 
4a. Gd., with Directions tor Dae. Specimens from 5a. to 21a. each. 

COLLODION, 

That will not peel off, 9s. per lb. For farther information, tee "The Photographic Teacher," 
price la., or poet free, 13 stamps. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, 

AHD EVEBT ABTICLE COHHECTED WITH PHOTOGRAPH?, 

Of English, French, American, and German manufacture. SQUIRE k CO.'a New Collodion 
for producing brilliant pictures, either plain or by the alabastrine process, 9a. per lb. Their 
new Price-list, upon a revised and reduced scale, ie now ready. Gent free for two stamps. 

SQUIRE & Co., &S, King William-street, London-bridge. 



C. E. CLIFFORD, 

30, PICCADILLY, LOUDON, 
MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &c. 

Complete Sett of Apparatus of every description kept ready fitted. 

The moat convenient and portable DABS TENT yet invented, B feet 6 inches high, and 

containing SO square bat 

New Illustrated Catalogue free on application, or by post, two stamps. 



BT HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTEEft MTFJT. 



"THE PHOTOGEN" 

Is the only Invention whereby Portraits sea m 
produced at Right qnite equal to those lakss 
bj Daylight. 

The Apparatus 
and inexpensive in its working. 

The Inventor and Patentee, 

MR. JOHN MOTJLE, 



invitee gentlemen, on Saturday ereuings (rani 
to witness the working of thia near and woe- 
derful extension of the Photographic Art, <■! 
also to new Pertreita of some of the ate* 
eminent Artiste in the Profession, whioh htn 
been taken by " the Pbotogen." 

Prospectuaea forwarded an receipt of ■ 
stamped envelope. 



To Photographic Artiste 

-*■ and Amateurs, Every description if 
Photographic Apparatus, ChemicsJs, and Eaw- 
risls of the best quality at greatly redaes* 
prioae at W. Hoberaft'e Faotory, 419, OissnV 
street. A complete set of Apparatus Lssuss, 
warranted, for portraits, up to t J by 8), whs 
instruction*, and ChemicsJs ready for sss, 
£2 10s. Achromatic Portrait and Lai " 
Leasee of every description made to 
Cameras, rigid and folding, nude i i|seasj 
for hot climates. Stereoscopic Cameras wist 
pair of Portrait Lenses, £4 4s. Psase- partus* 
Flames, Morocco Cases, Treys, Mats, Pin- 
servers, Glass Plates, Photographic ~ 
Colours, io. Town-made Paase-pa 
Colourless Glass, Rings to hang op 1 sin, 
10a 6d. dos., j, 13a. 6d., i, 17s. 6d. Aits* 
Mounts eat to any pattern. Best Positive 
lodion in use, five ™, bottles, 2a. Pi 
Black Varnish, fld. bottle. Price- list past . 
Chemicals supplied ready for use. W. i 
craft's Wholesale Depot, 119, Oxford-eta** 



London: Printed and P 



■a, BaDe Ssavet* Works, ladgst* BID, E.C.— FaroAr, Oat. It, Use, 



A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND ITS ALLIED AETS AND SCIENCES. 






EDITED BY WILLIAM OBOOKES, F.O.S. 
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L SKETCH Or PHOTOGRAPHIC 



E EMPLOYMENT OF NITRATE OF 



S PHOTOGRAPHY... 



F PHOTOGRAPHY .. 



CONTENTS-Kb-*™**- 

PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUERIES :— 

on Cloth.— Vignette Positives. — llactATround 

Bath.— Chloride of C»linioin.— Powdery Py- 
roiylliie.— Position of the 8top In • Lena— 
EoonMtiisinjt wuulnOul-dooi Photnpaphy.— 
To hold the Sensitive Cslotype Paper In the 
Dirk Blldt— To Ttmiufer Olw Positives to 
OUxed Lssiher,— Brown Piper Bsckgroaiid.— 
atopphiR out the Skies of Piper NegsUvei 



a nldiri 



i QUIB: 



TO ADVERTISERS. 
The circulation of the " PHOTO OB APHIC 

HEWS" extendi throughout the UniTID 
Kuobosi and the British Colon if* and Depend- 
encies, inolniling Bombav, Madkah, Calcutta, 
Cam Tom, Adilaidb, Mblbouuti, Stdrit, 
Hobabt Town, Moktrkal. It also circulates 
ib Kb* You, and ill the chief oittes ami 
towns of tlie Ubitid Status. 

Pot Liar or Aobbts see p. vii. 



MURRAY AND HEATH, 

oial Appointment, Manufacturers of Scieotific, Chemical, and Physical Apparatus to her Majesty the Queen, and Manufacturers to the 
ment Departments, Including the Foreign Office, the Board of Ordnance, the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the Artillery Inititntion, 
icli ; to the Bait India Company, Lord Elgin's Mission to China, Dr. Livingstones Expedition to Africa, the Siamese Embassy, and tha 
irtinguished Photographer! of the present day- The Seonnd Edition of the New Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus forwarded on receipt 
portage lUmp. On Tiew, Mr. Lau Parca's Manipulating Box, and Mr. Bannr'a Dark Tent. *8, Picouiilly, W., near Saokville-street. 



WARD GEORGE WOOD, 

OPTICIAN, 
faiinrtr of JJljotograprjir^ppaTatos, 

117, CHCAPSIDE, 
Corner of Milk-street, London. 
riptise eatalogne free by poet on receipt 
portage stamps. Complete acta of ap- 
i, with lenses suitable for portrait! and 
£2 7e. 6d., £3 3a., £8 13a. 6d., £6 6a., 
<., £10, and upwards. Cameras, with 
luitubte for portraits anil views, £1 18a., 
i. 6d., £4 4a,. £5 16*. fld., and np- 
Compound achromatic portrait lenaoe, 
, £2 5a., £4, and upwards. Stereo- 
suueraa, with lenses complete, £3 5a., 
L, and upward*. Binocular ste- 
e cameras, with lenses ooniplele, 
, £3, and £8. Porlable stereoscope 
a in cases, with six backs, lenses, and 
atand, £8 3a., and £B 9a. Every othei 



d Mr. 






Stereoscopic prism sties from 3s. fid. 

13s., and upwards. Slides for 

» on paper or glass in endless 

E. 3. Wood's Polyorama Stereoscope, 

several dozens nf elides which 






i tbi 



t np it 

aent, £4 14a. 3d., £6 6a. E. 0. 

I Argentometer for testing the strength 

nitrate of silver baths, 6s., 8s., 16s. 
lartoots. Mate, Preservers, Cases, Chemi- 
nd every article need in photography. 
IMO PHOTOGRAPHS, BMKSHELL'S PROCESS. 

mode of colouring positive collodion pic- 
bj aid of which an; one not previonaly 
st can produce pictures with any inten- 
' colour, closely resembling the highly 
d ivory miniature ; the pictures time 
ed being nan-inverted. Partienlara free 
'. by sending postage stamp to 

WOOD, 117, Cheapiidt), London. 



HORNE * THORHTHWAITE. 

•JpiiriiEi, fjjjilmnnjjiisl rait ^jnrhigrinjir 

Smtnunmt JBahri, 

Sq Sppniiitrariit ht Sir ffiijrfle;, 

121, 122, A 123, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON, E.C., 

Having instituted a aeries of elaborate experi- 
ments: to determine the relative capabilities of 
the virions dry processes now followed for 
landscape purposes in photography, beg to 
announce Fotbergill'i process aa being the one 
by which tha most perfect preservation of fore- 
ground and extreme distance, with delicacy of 
middle tint throughout tha picture, can be ob- 
tained. And for thia process tbey wonld con- 
fidently reoommend the following, prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose : — 

IODIZED COLLODION 

FOR r'OTH ERG ILL'S PROCESS. 

2 ounces, in Bottle 2s. 

4 ounces, in Battle Si. fld. 

10 ouuoee, in Bottle Ss. 

One Pint (20 ounces), in Bottle ... 16a. 
, This Collodion is only supplied in the above 
quantities. Bach bottle is secured by a label 
bearing the name of Hokhb k Tbobbthwaitb, 
without which none is genuine. 

SENSITIVE PLATES 



NE-WMAlsT, 

UiNUFACTOKBR OF 

■ PHOTOGHAPHTC AND ARTISTS' 
COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, TAKRISHES, fce. 

"Kiwbab'!> Photooraphio Coionaj adhere 
easily to the Plate ; and, from their peculiar 
preparation and purity, give a brilliant an I 
life-like effect, obtainable by no other means." 

To be obtained at all first-cla-e Photographic 
Warehouses, or at 24, BOI10 SQUABS, 
LONDON. 

Trade Lists on presenting business card or 
reference In London. 

K'AB ready, third edition, retiwed and enlarged, 

price 2s., pottage free on receipt of 

36 stomps. 

Painting Photographic Por- 
traits, Ac, in WATER COLOURS, a 

Guide to ; with concise instructions for Timing 
PAPER GLASS and DAGUERREOTYPE 
PICTURES, and for Painting Photographs in 
OIL COLOURS. By A. N. Riirroci,. Illus- 
trated by Diagrams, printed in Colours, JtO. 

London: J. BARNARD, 339. Oxford- 
street, W, 



PREPARED BY FOTHERCILL'S 
And Well Bathe and Washing Trays for Stereo- 
seopi a Plate«,3s.;7xB, 4s. fld.; 9x7,5s. od.j 
10X8, 7s. fld.; and 12x10, 10a. ed. each. 
AOKUHirS HINTS ON F0THEfl8!LL'8 PROCESS 

Free on applieation, or by post on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed envelope. 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 

ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

«0$tital anlr Irjotogiajljic $ tjoi, 
J. SOLOMON, 

33, RED LION SQOABE. 



PRICE LIST GRATIS 



APPLICATION. 
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. Just Published, with Fifty Engraving* on wood, post 8ro, doth, 6#. (W., 

A Manual «of Photographic Manipulation, treating of 

■**■ the Practice of the Art in its various applications to Nature. By Lakb Prioi. Part L 
Producing Agents. Part II. Requisite Apparatus. Part III. Manipulations. Part IV. Subjects, 
their Nature and Treatment. Part Y. Printing Processes. Part VI. Solutions and Chemicals. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



Carefully amended to the end of 1 856, and now first reduced to "7s. ^$d., which constitute 

it as the cheapest, best, and most recent English Dictionary. 

WEBSTER'S TOIVEBSAI. PRONOUNCING AND DEFINING 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Condensed from Noah Webster's large work, with numerous Synonyms, carefully discriminated 
by Chadhoey A. Goodrich, D.D., Professor in Tale College. To which are added "Walker's 
Key" to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names; a Vocabulary of Modern 
Geographical Names; Phases and Quotations from the Ancient and Modern Languages; Abbre- 
viations used in Writing, Printing, &c., &c. 

This comprehensive work is beautifully printed on good paper, in a clear and distinct type, 
in double columns, and has had the benefit of revision to the present time. 

Demy 8vo, cloth lettered, 644 pages 7s. fid. 

Strongly bound in half-calf, marl led edges ... 10s. fid. 
Messrs. Ward and Lock having met with distinguished success in the introduction of their 
small edition of Webmkr's Dictionary, have been induced to supply a want long felt in this 
country, and can now offer a really good and useful English Dictionary, at a price within the 
reach of every Family and every Stodent. 

%,• For farther particulars, with specimen of type, see Ward and Lock's Educational 

Circular, supplied gratis, or free by post for one penny. 

POINTING'S IODISED NEGATIVE COLLODION. 

The high encomiums passed upon this preparation, and 

-*- its largely increased employment by numbers of the first Professional and Amateur 
Photographers, both in London and the Provinces, justify the Proprietor in stating, that in all 
the essential qualities of a good Collodion it is unsurpassed, being, at the same time, the most 
sensitive preparation hitherto made. 

Sold in stoppered bottles, at the following prices: — 5-os., 4s.; 10-oi., 7s. 6d.; 20-os., 15s.; 
40-oi. 80s.; by the Maker, THOMAS CADBY PONTING, Chemist to the Queen, 32, High- 
street, Bristol. 



In LoifDoif, byC. Shepherd, 97, Farringdon-st. ; 

and Murray and Heath, 43, Piccadilly. 
Birmingham, B. Mander, Snow-hill. 
Manchester, J. Pyne, 63, Piccadilly. 
Liverpool, J. Atkinson, 37, Manchester-st. 
Derby, J, Dawson, 8, Irongate. 



Bath, J. Cogao, Milsom-street. 
Salisbury, J. Atkins. 
Leicester, T. Parsons. 
Windsor, C. J. Russell. 
Dkvohport, J. J. Cox, Optician; and by most 
Photographic Dealers. 



PO U L T O N, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTER 

%nb fttblisfcer, 

147, STRAND, LONDON, 

AND 

2, LONDON STREET, READING. 

WHOLKSALB DEALER IN 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 



Colution for Cleaning Pho- 

^ tographic Glass Plates. — Price Is. fid. per 
bottle, is sufficient to clean 1,000 whole-site 
plates ; it is at once a great saving of time, 
labour, and expense. A whole-size plate may 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drops of the solution ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
in its use. Sold Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, Sloane-street, 
London, S.W. — Agents: — Messrs. Murray and 
Heath, 43, Piccadilly, London. Ho rub and 
Thorhthwaite, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
street. Burfield and Rough, 180, Strand. 
Shepherd, 97, Farringdon-street. Timms, 
31, High Holborn. Brew, Bast-street, 
Brighton. G. Cartwright and Son, Fisher- 
gate, Preston. 



pillischer's Photographic 

J- Establishment, 88, New Bond-street, W. 
Photographic Apparatus of every description 
and of superior quality manufactured at the 
above establishment. A catalogue may be had 
on application to M. Pillischer, optician, 88, 
New Bond-street, corner of Oxford-street, W. 

HOME AMD EXPORT PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

11, JUBILEE BUILDINGS ; 16, LORD STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

HO RETAIL SHOP.— PRICE LISTS FORWARDED. 



w, 



Biggs, 107, College- 

• street, Camden- town, N.W., Artists* 
Mount Maker and Paste-partout Manufacturer. 
The begt English made Passe-partouts and 
White Crystal Glasses. All orders sent car- 
riage free. List of prices on application. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glass and White Mount 
for a Photographic, 84 X 64, complete for 
Ss. 9d. Every description of frames. 



M 



FOTHERGUL DKY PBOCE8S, 

Feene's Original Nega 

XV tive COLLODION, expreaaly preparv 
and acknowledged superior to all others, i 
this process. Pints (16-oa.), lis, 6d.; at 
ditto, 6s.; quarter ditto, 8a. 6d., in sctanj 
solutions, with full instructions. To be kadi 
dealers in Photographic Chemicals, or ding 
from the Proprietor on receipt of Post-ait 
Order. Pints and half -pints carriage paid k 
any Station on London, and North or Ores' 
Western Railway. 

ALFRED KEENS, 115, Warwick-sine, 
Leamington. 

P.S. — Pamphlet of instructions forwarisJ 
on receipt of one stamp. 

THE REPRODUCTION OF PICTURES, 4k, I 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

r. J. B. Pyne Jun. 

having devoted considerable time sa 
attention to the Reproduction of Oil-Paintiaji 
Water-colour and Chalk Drawings, Bogravisf 
Statuary, &c &&, begs to inform Artist 
Picture Collectors, Publishers, and others, wi 
may require Photographic copies of such work 
of Art, that he has apparatus tor the parpen 
the finest that can be procured, and of vh 
large dimensions, producing Photographic p» 
tures of any site Hip to 30 by 26 in., or largi 
if required. Charges moderate: no copies kq 
without permission. Specimens may be sei 
and prices obtained at Mr. PYNE'S Photogn 
phio Establishment, 82, Leighton Grove, Gl« 
coster Place, Kentish Town. 

THIRD EDITION. 
Just published, price Is., per post Is. Id. 

THE DRY C0LL00I0N PROCESS, 

BY CHARLKS A. LONG. 
This process is simple, dean, and cerUh, 
and the resulting pictures possess the exquiafc 
delicacy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of tte 
Wet Collodion, .and the fine artistic texture d 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & LONG, 
Photographic Instrument Maker* to Her liajttts, 
153, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

IMPROVED LANDSCAPE LENS. 

T Slater, Optician, has 

-l • now ready his IMPROVED LANDSCAPi 
LENS. Also New Combinations for Portrait a 
Landscape purposes, fitted with sets of Dia 
pbragms, as described by J. Waterhouse, Esq. 
in Photographic Journal, page 250. 

THE NEW PETZVAL LKN8 
Is now. being manufactured by T. 8., and i 
giving much satisfaction. 

T. 8LATER, 186, BU8TON ROAD, LOND0S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING ESTABLISHED! 

KENTISH TOWN. 

Mr. J. B. Pyne, Jun. 

■ iU - having made the Printing Department < 
Photography his especial study, as to perms 
nency, evenness of tone in the proofs, &c, beg 
to inform Photographers, both Professional am 
Amateur, that he has greatly extended hi 
arrangements for Photographio Printing, aw 
can now most satisfactorily execute orders u 
any extent, at. very moderate charges. Period 
copies guaranteed. Mr. J. B. PYNR, Jan., 
82, Leighton Grove, Gloucester Plaee, Kentva 
Town. 
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HocKitf & Co/s Negative Collodion is unparalleled 
for sensitiveness, density, and half-tone — their POSITIVE for quickness and brilliancy. 
Manufacturers of all the APPARATUS and C&EMICAIA pertaining to Photography. 88, 
-Duke-street, Manchester-square, W. The most compact and effective ARGENTOMETER, 
- price 5s. Hockin's "Practical Hints," Is. 

Edwin Jewitt, Engraver 
on Wood, and Draughtsman, 1, Picket- 
"place, Strand, W.C., near Temple Bar. En- 
gineering, Scientific, and Mechanical Designs 
accurately Engraved. Manufacturers' and 
Tradesmen's Catalogues Illustrated. Photo- 
graphic Drawings upon Wood Engraved. 






photographs, Pictures, or 

J- Drawings, &c, FRAMED and MOUNTED 
by G. TIFFIN, Carver and Gilder, 26, Old 
Caykvdish-stskbt, Oxford-street. Good 

1 work at moderate charges. 
Inside of frame. Price 

14 X 12) With best glasses. Mounter 3a. 9d. 
12 X 10 > of any shape. Frames of? as. 6d. 
10 X 8 Jany dimensions. C. 3s. 3d. 

J J. T. SIMKIN, 

'JHQLE8ALE MANUFACTURER OF PASSEPARTOUTS. 

' :1 AY ASSORTMENT Of TIHTED PASSE-PARTOUTS. 

[ Plain and Ornamental Show Mounts. 

i GREYHOUND YARD, & 28, HIGH HOLBO RH. 
BURGESS & KEY, 

95, NEWGATE 8TEEET, L0ND0K, 

JBt nnfsrtanrs of futtt ^mjja ^utrgrapjjir 
ftrtjj*, tfmp, fit. kt kx. 

B. k K., inventors and manufacturers of the 
Water-tight Baths, beg to caution the Photo- 
graphic profession against the many spurious 
imitations, which are not only very imperfectly 
made hut of the most inferior Gotta Fercha. 

B. & K. warrant all theirs of pure Gutta 
Peroha, and of the best workmanship. 

B. k K/b New Collodion Plate Holder, the 
most perfect yet introduced, 5s. 

GUTTA PEBOH A WORKERS IS* QEHERAL. 

SVEBY PHOTOGRAPHEE HIS OWN 

AETIST. 

MESSES. PERKY AND THOMAS 

BEO TO INFORM 

PHOTOGRAPHERS AND AMATEURS 
that they still continue to give lessons with the 

greatest success in the art of 
COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS 
try their peculiar method, enabling beginners in 
a few lessons to 

PRODUCE MOST EFFECTIVE RESULTS 
And resembling ivory in all respects. 

TKBMS VERT MODERATE. 

3, CQyjsumY STREET, PICCADILLY. 

Pure Albumenised Paper. 

•*• COLLINS'S Albumenised First Class French 
and German Papers. The trade supplied. A 
list of prices and samples forwarded free on 
receipt of business card. A. Collins, 40, 
Brewer-street, Regent-street, London, W. 

TO BAD WRITERS. 

The Model Copy-Books 

-*^ ^ are arranged upon a new system for ac- 
quiring a good and rapid style of penmanship, 
well adapted for school tuition, and especially 
for the improvement of pupils whose hands 
hare become cramped from inattention or early 
mismanagement. The Model Copy-Books are 
published in Eight Numbers, fcap. 8vo, price 
3d. each. Pencils suitable for practice have 
been prepared especially for these books, and 
they are supplied at 2s. per dozen. 
London : Wabb k Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 



OPTICAL AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 
30, GREAT ENOCH-SQUARE, 
GLASGOW. 

John Spencer, Importer 

" of American, French, and German requi- 
sites for Photography, solicits the attention of 
Artists and Amateurs to his Stock, which com- 
prises every Article in connection with the Art, 
and at prices which (quality considered) are at 
least as low as any. 

Lenses ground to Order, of any Diameter or 
Focus. Opera and Tourists' Glasses, Tele- 
scopes, Microscopes, Spectacles, Ac. 

WHOLESALE AXD RETAIL. 



"Boiling's Highly Albume- 

■*-* nized Paper, size 174 X 22J, price 12s. 6d. 
per quire, particularly suitable for Stereoscopics ; 
Cash mast accompany the Order ; Sample Sheet, 
8d. R. BONING and Co., Queen's Head-pas- 
sage, Newgate-street. 

Photographs and Stereoscopic Slides mounted 
for amateurs and the trade. 

Tinted Mounts in great variety. 

Stereoscophic Novelties. — 
NEW SERIES of VIEWS of the most 
interesting places in Italy, Rome, Venice, Pisa, 
Genoa, Milan, Florence ; a numerous collection 
of the best groups, plain and coloured, views 
of England, Ac, statuary, flowers. — ALEXIS 
GAUDIN and BROTHER, 26, Skinner- street, 
Snow-hill, E.C. Wholesale and for exportation. 

A Guide to Photography : 

-*•*- Containing simple and concise Directions 
for obtaining Pictures by the Chemical Agency 
of Light, including the most improved Processes 
for the production of Positive and Negative 
Collodion Pictures, and for taking Landscapes, 
Ac. Ac, by the Calotype and Waxed Paper 
Processes; also, clear instructions for the Oxy- 
mel Process, and for Printing Positives on 
Paper, with the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Pictures. By W. H. Thorbthwaitb, author 
of " Photographic Manipulations," Ac. Il- 
lustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

Simpkik and Mabshall, Stationers' Hall- 
court, and Horse and Thornthwaitx, Opti- 
cians, Philosophical and Photograhic Instru- 
ment Makers-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty, 121, 
122, and 123, Newgate-street, London. 

Agents for the Liverpool and Manchester 
Photographic Journal. 

Thos. H. Crotjghton, 

-*- Manufacturer of Stereoscopic and other 

CAMERAS for Tourists and the Portrait Room. 

27, GreenhilPs Rents, Smithfield Bars, E.C. 

Cameras repaired and adjusted to foci. 

JOSEPH M'CROSSAN, 

63 & 65, STOCKWELL-STKEET, GLASGOW, 

Is appointed Sole Agent for Great Britain 
for the sale of 

HOOLMES, BOTHE, & HAYDON'S AMERICAN COLLODION 

TRANSPARENT, AND BLACK VARNISHES. 

Agents wanted in all the principal Towns. 



Just Published. 

American Ambrotype Manual, 
Price One Shilling, to be had from the Pub- 
lisher, JOHN ATKINSON, Manchester-street, 
Liverpool. 

The Trade supplied on the usual terms. 
Fourth Edition. Price ^d.; post free, 7 stamps. 

A COMPENDIUM OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This work has been compiled for the exclusive 
use of amateurs, or professional photographers, 
as far as regards Portraiture. Directions, com- 
plete, but concise, are given for the Positive 
and Negative Collodion processes, together 
with Instructions for Printing on Albumenised 
Paper ; also, the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Portraits, and directions for colouring either 
paper or glass photographs. 

In this edition a new chapter has been 
added on Fatxubis, their causes and remedies, 
and another on copying photographs, or other 
pictures. 

PUBLISHED BY FREDERICK COX, 

MAOTJFACTUBSa OF OPTICAL AXD FnOTOOBAFHIO 

APPARATUS, 

99, Skinner-street, London, M.C. 

8CIEICE POPULARLY EXPLAHED. 

Containing Four Thousand Questions and Pour 
Thousand Answers on General Science, includ- 
ing Laws and Properties of Matter, Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Heat, Meteorology, Light, Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry, Geology, Ac. Illustrated 
with nearly Three Hundred Engravings. Cloth 
boards, lettered, 3s. 6d. 

London: W. Kkht A Co., and all Booksellers. 
SQUIRE * Co., 

SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF MOULR'8 

PHOTOGEN, 
FDR TAKING PORTRAITS AT RIGHT. 

Price of Apparatus, £5 10s. 
52, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CUT. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

" Thb Photographic News" is published 
every Friday, and may be obtained at the office, 
of any of our agents, or of any respectable 
bookseller, price 3d., or stamped 4d. Persona 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
have a copy sent regularly to their address, 
post-free, for 8s. 8d. per half year, or 17s. 4d. 
per annum. Two copies can be sent weekly 
for 7s. 7d. per quarter ; or Four copies for 
15s. 2d. per quarter. Remittances must be 
made, by Post-office Order, payable to Messrs. 
Pkttkr and Galpin, at the General Post-office. 
A coloured wrapper will be used with the last 
of the copies subscribed for, thereby denoting 
that the period for which the subscription was 
mado has expired. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

All Advertisements, to secure insertion, must 
be forwarded by Thursday noon, to the office, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to Mcfsra. 
Petter and Galpin. 
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BARNARD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WATER COLOURS. 

T Barnard respectfully solicits attention to these Colours, which have received 

" ' the highest commendations of many of the most eminent Photographic Artists. As neither trouble nor expense has been spared, tie 
Proprietor believes them to be altogether unequalled for the purpose. They will be found rich and brilliant in tint ; their working propertia 
leave nothing to be desired ; and they are warranted not to contain anything injurious to the Photograph. They are manufactured in tula, 
obviating the loss of time and trouble in mixing. 

" Mr. Barnard's constant care to render this branch of the art as perfect as possible is undeniable. We cannot but express our eatimatioaaf 
the quality of these colours, feeling satisfied, that if any of our readers, by taking our advice, give them a trial, they mil fully appreciate their 
superiority over all others in existence." — Photographic Record. 

At One Shilling each Cam. Sixpence Half-Cake. 



Flaxen hair. 
Auburn hair. 



Chestnut hair. 
Brown hair. 



Golden Yellow. 
Pure Black. 



Green, No. 1. 
Green, No. 2. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Flesh, No. 2. 



Flesh, No. 3. 
Flesh shadow, No. 1. 



At Two SHmurofl each Cake. Ohb Shilling Half-Cake. 



Scarlet. 
Pure Blue. 



Pure Brown. 
Chinese White. 

I Italian Blae. 



Sliding Top Boxes, 12 half-cakes, Pencils, &c. 

12 whole-cakes, Pencils, &o. 



» 



*> 



n 



Flesh shadow, No. 2. 1 Grey hair. 
Flesh shadow, No. 3. | Crimson. 

BOXES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC WATBR COLOUBS. 

d. 

Mahogany Lock and Key Box, 12 half-cakes, Pencil*, &c 

12 whole-cakes, Pencils, fee. 



10 

18 




6 



n 



if 



it 



8. <L 

16 < 

21 



These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter in addition, Palette, Water Glass, Tub of Moist Chinese White, a Bottle of Liquid 

Carmine, and one of Water Colour Megilp. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Flesh, No. 3. 



Flesh shadow, No. 1. I Flaxen hair. 
Flesh shadow, No. 3. | Brown hair. 



Crimson. I Golden Yellow. I Pure Brown. 

Pure Blue. | Pure Black. | Green, No. 1. 

Sliding Top Boxes, 21 half-cakes, Pencils, ko £0 18 6 1 Mahogany Lock and Key Boxes, 21 half-cakes, Pencils, See. £12 1 

„ „ 21 whole-cakes, Pencils, &c 1 12 | ,, „ „ 21 whole-cakes, Penoals, &o. 1 17 6 

These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter in addition, Palette, Water Glass, Moist Chinese White Sponge, a BotUe of liquid 

Carmine and one of Water Colour Megilp. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Flesh, No. 2. 
Flesh, No. 8. 
Flesh shadow, No. 1. 



Flesh shadow, No. 2. 
Flesh shadow, No. 8. 
Flaxen hair. 
Auburn hair. 



Chestnut hair. 
Brown hair. 
Grey hair. 
Crimson. 



Scarlet. 
Pure Blue. 
Italian Blue. 
Golden Yellow. 



Pure Black. 
Pure Brown. 
Green, No. 1. 
Green, No. 2. 



Tube Chinese White. 
Photographic Megilp. 
Pencils, &c 



BARNARD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC POWDER COLOUBS for Dry-Tinting Glass, Paper, or Daguerreotype Piotures, are manufactured 

in 32 Tints. One Shilling per bottle. 

%* Country orders accompanied by a post-office order, a reference in Town, or for small amounts by postage-stamps, will be promptly executed. 

Trade lists on presentation of card. 

JABE Z BARNARD, Manufacturer, 339, Oxford-street, London. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPARATUS, AND LENSES. 

BURFIELD AND ROUGH, 

MANUFACTURERS OP PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, PREPARATIONS, AND APPARATUS, AND 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS FOE MB. HARDWICH'S NEGATIVE COLLODION, 

180, STRAND (CORNER OF NORFOLK STREET), LONDON, W. 

Burfield and Rough respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive Stock of first-class Photographic Apparatus and Lenses. 

Cameras, folding and rigid, Brass-bound Cameras for India, also the New Stereoscopic Box Camera, for working in the open air. 

Lenses manufactured under their personal superintendence, which are unequalled for flatness of field, beauty of definition, and rapidity of 
action. Boss', Jamin's, &c, kept in stock. Complete Sets of Photographic Apparatus, from £3 to £80. 

Albumenised Paper of the finest quality, size Hi X H, 8s. 6d. per quire. A sample quire sent free per post, on receipt of 8a, 6d. in stamps. 

BuKrnELD and Rough guarantee that all Chemicals and Apparatus manufactured by them are of the first class, and in no case will any of 
inferior quality be supplied. ______________ _____ ___ 

Mr. HARDWICH'S PHOTOGRAPHIC! PBEPABATIONS. -NEGATIVE COLLODION. 

Mr. Habdwioh has fitted up a Laboratory for the manufacture of Collodion. It may be obtained in two solutions, at 16s. per pint, including 
bottles; or, for the convenience of Amateurs, in 'quantities not less than 8 ounces in two solutions at 6s. lOd., with bottles. Full directions for 
use. A paper of complete instructions for using the above Collodion, containing many valuable hints, sent free on receipt of a stamped envelope. 

Cadmium Iodiser, for occasional use with the above, 9d. pei* ounce. 

NEGATIVE NITRATE BATH for the above. 

Mr. HABDWICH'S NEW POSITIVE COLLODION, in two solutions, 16s. per pint, including bottles, or 8 ounces in two bottles, 8s. lOd. 

POSITIVE NITRATE BATH (40-grain solution). 

Bubfisld and Bough also direct the attention of Photographers to their preparation of PURE RE-CRYSTALLISED NITRATE OF SILVER, 
which is unequalled as a Photographic Agent. 

Now ready, BOUGH'S REGISTERED portable dark operating Chamber, for working in the open country. 

This contrivance answers every purpose of a dark room, in place of which it may be used either at home or in the open country. It will be found preferable to any 
of the numerous forms of dark tent, all of which are complicated and cumbersome, and very uncomfortable to work In. With the above, the operator manipulates on the 
outside and not in ; whilst the greatest steadiness is insured by the hands resting on a ledge when coating or developing a picture. One of its principal recommendations 
is, great simplicity, consisting only of a rectangular box, in which the whole of the apparatus required on an excursion maybe conveniently packed. It may be used s* 
a stand, on which the Camera can be placed, being, in fact, more steady than most forms of tripod. Size No. 1 is especially recommended for taking Stereoscopic 
pictures, and is at present extensively used for that purpose. Size No. 3, adapted for pictures 12 x 10 and under, may be seen at the above address. For opinions of 
the press, see Illustrated London News, May 22nd; Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal, July 1st, <fcc, Ac. Full description sent free by post. Price of 
simple Stereoscopic Camera, with sliding front fitted on lath, with screw and index, and which may be used on any box or stand, £2 5a ; ditto, fitted with Stereoseoffe 
Lens for Landscapes and Groups, £3. 

Manufactured only by BURFIELD and ROUGH, 180, Strand (corner of Norfolk-street), London. 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTEATED ALMANACK, 

PRICE SIXPENCE, 
MAT NOW BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLEBS IN TOWN AND OOUNTB7. 
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3UTTA-PERCHA COMPANY'S PATENTED ARTICLES, 

USED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS, &c. 



Talbotrpe Trays. 

LARGE TRAY (mouldu). 
19J X l*i in. fur half-sheet Canaon's. 
SET OP VOCE MOULDED TEATS (n 
11 X 9 In. and 11 In. deep, internal meaim 
HI X Si „ „ „ „ 



12 



io ; 



121 X 101 il i> i. t. 

SHALL TRAYS MOULDED AND NESTED, 
8 X 6 in. and 11 in. deep, internal measure. 
»1 X 71 „ 

All ether *Utt can It had, mad* by hand. 



Collodion Baths and Dippers, 
COLLODION BATHS, MOULDED, LEANING, AND 
WITH SUPPORTS. 
Ho. 1, 



No. 1, Sj x 1 in., 
„ 3, 61 X 1 in. 
„ 8, 71 X J in. 



find S in. deep, internal i 



io &Bf 



nnela, Plain and Fluted. 

id Bottles, Round and Square. 

rbora of all aiaaa. 

id Fail*. Acid Stoopa. Add Ponren. 



Air-tight Collodion Baths. 



: 121 in. Monlded". 



lBj X 171 „ , 
101 X 101 ,, , 

; "a „ » And all other ni, 

DEVELOPING STANDS. PLATE HOLDERS. 



Daguerreotype Frames. 

n X 21 in. 
81 X 8 „ 
*% X 8| „ 

n x a „ 





Add and Aquarian Syphon*. 

Imperial Measures for Adds, Ac. Quart*, Pint*, Half-jints, 



axrafactured by the Gutta Fereha Company, 16, Wharf Boad, City Boad, London. 

And told by aU RapectabU Dealer* in Pkiloiophical Iratnmenti and Photographic Apparatus, 
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WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

Denman, introducer of the 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
fee, 20a. perdosen (botUtl included). 

A Pint Sample of each for 24 Stampi. 

Wine in Cask forwarded free to any Railway 

Station in England. 

(Bi tract from the Lancet, July 10, 1858.) 

"TaiWisu or South AHICA.-W* h>v. visited 



their bouquet and flavour, their oddity anil aweei- 

hoL nod particularly to their purity. We hive to 
■ laie, that these wines, though bnadLcd to a much 

and Jjezfeetly tree (ran adulteration ; indeed, con. 
quality- la reouraXc!" ' '-> 

HxceUior Brandy, pale or brown, 15b. per 
gallon, or 30b. per dozen. 

Toms— Cash. Country Orders mnat con- 



Cross Cheques "Bank of London." Price 
Lists, with Dr. Hassall's analysis, forwarded 
on application. 

Ja.nu L. Desman, 05, Fenehnreh-street, 
comer of Rail way -place, London. 

ROBERT METTAM & Co.'s 
NEW TARIFF OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
GLASS, may be bad, post free, on application 
to the Warehouse, 30, Princess -street, Solus, 
London, W. 

A liberal discount to dealers on inclosing 
their card. 



JOHN MAWSON'S 

SKfeQltsalt $ jjofoppljic gtjjiit, 

13, MOSLEY STREET, 
NEWOABT LB-O M-TYNE. 

Catalogue free on application. 



GEEAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 
BUND AND LONG'S REDUCED PRICE LIST 

gUnstrattrj tfiafalognf 

DF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, 4 LENSES 

BLAND & LONG, 

Photographic Instrument Makert to Her Afajctty, 
IBS, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 



M 



ansion's New Colours 

and Varnish. Hons. MANSION calls 
the attention of Photographers to hia New 
Tarnish and Colours, prepared expressly for 
Collodion and Paper Photographs, and superior 
to any jet used. A full direction sent with 
each assortment , on application at his residence, 
35, Nichol'a-aquare, Hackney -road, London, 
B.B., where specimens may be seen. "We 
bare been shown some photographic miniatures 
ooloured by M. Mansion, a Parisian artist, 
after a new process. Their transparency 
closely resembles that of miniature paintings, 
and we are told that they are not Liable to fade 
by atmospheric changes." — Athenaam, March 
18, 1858. Notice.— M. Miinnos begs to call 
attention to the fact that Mr. Skew is not, and 
*i*s not been. Agent for his Colours since 
Member, 5867. 



D 



UKE Of MALAKHOPF,the 

Unister, from a Photograph by 

MaiALL, engraved on steel by D. J. Poftd, 
with a Memoir, is the Premium Portrait pre- 
sented with No. SS of the ILLUSTRATED 
NEWS OF THE WORLD, AND NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY OF EMINENT PER- 
SONAGES, of Saturday, Oet. 23. Price only 
3d. ; by post, Td ; the portrait alone worth 
2s. (Id. For list of 28 Portraits already pub- 
lished see Specimen Portrait* in all Booksellers' 
and Newaienders' windows and Railway Sta- 
tion!, or direct from the Office by inclosing 
one stamp. May also be had in Fortnightly 
Parte, at Is., contusing Two Portraits. ; 
Monthly Parta, at 2a., containing Four Por- 
traits. Volume I., containing Twenty-one 
Portraits and Memoirs, beautifully bound, 
price only 15s., ia now ready. The cheapest 
Tolnme ever published. 

Office far Advertisements, 1 99, Strand. 



To Photographers. ■ — Partner 
Wanted. — The Advertiser is desirous of 
meeting with a Gentleman as Partner, or he 
would dispose of tba Business and all the 
Apparatus, with the Specimens, at a valuation. 
Particulars may be known by applying to D. C, 
care of Messrs. CoTIs, Greaham Library, 
139, Ohespsirte. 



HATS AT 85, STRAND, 

AND 251, REGENT STREET. 

Gentlemen desirous of having a good White 
Hat, at a moderate prise, are respectfully soli 
cited to visit these eatabliehmenta. An eito 
sire, new, and Taxied stock of every deaoriptaa 
far inspection ; also. Felt, Hunting, sal 
Travelling Hate and Cape. 

85, Strand, and 251, R.egent-Btrwt 

Dutch Flower Roots.— 
TIMOTHY BRIGDEN, Seedsman sal 
Florist, 10, Railway Arcade, London Bridst, 
London, begs most respectfully to inform hi 
Friends, and the Public generally, that he las 
just returned from Holland with bis nnrivaUal 
collection of Hyacinths, Crocus, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Jonquils, lie., Ac, of which a pries! 
List may be had upon application. 

T. B. further bega to state that, hsTing ay 
lected them from the best growers in Hollasd 
himself, he can guarantee them finer than tsj 
other house in London. 



SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOTJR& 

BRUSHES, VARNISH, 4c, 

15, LOWER BELCRAVE PLACE, PIMLICO, S.W. 

Trade Price Lilt fonrarded frcj on application. 



J. A. FORKEST & CO.'S 

(Liii Forrest k Bbohlky), 
NEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CLASS. 

PoUahed Colourless Purple Colourksi 

tncnea. Flatted Sheet Patent J'nlWinl Opal Purple Parent 

Crown. aiuM Flute. Sheet. Glus. Plate. Plate. 

II by 2 SO 3 6 8 68 IS 8 10 It O 1 

3iby2] 5 GO 13 6 11 27 18 31 

albySl 7 B 6 21 17 fi 42 28 47 J 

5 by 4 10 13 8 30 25 (0 t) 40 68 1 fc 

61 by 45 IS 21 47 33 6 93 02 105 I - 

8 j by 64 27 6 37 85 OB IGu 112 183 - 

Oj'bT^T' .} 10 1* 85 25 65 42 78 J 

TINTED GLASS FOR R00PS, coloured by cjbatt only, and Bwmted unchangeable bysolst 

or other influences, Bd. per foot super. 

Plata for producing the Vignette Style of Printing adapted to every deacripti* 

of Pressure Frame j Portrait Vignettes from 2a. to 3a. fid. each, Landscape Vignettes 

from 4a. to 10s. each. 

Finely Ground Glass for Stereoscopic Transparencies, 6) x S|, 20s. per gross. 

WARBH0TJSRS-68, LI.ME-STItEET, LIVERPOOL. 



AMERICAN MAGNETO ■ ELECTRIC 

MACHINE 1 . 
To ChcmitU, Optieiaiu, & Medical Men. 

Machines answer 



These ] 

J- all the 



all the purposes of the Galvanic 
Coil, are very portable, 10 inches Ion;, 
44 square. No battery required — simple 
and effective. May be had from Mr. 
BoLTOH, Chemist, Holbom Bars ; Messrs. 




3ct. 32, ltt&] 
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Aonrrs foi 

IE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

he following Aams for " Thb Photo- 
phio Niwb" have been appointed. Ap- 
itkms for Agencies, stating fall description 
address, should be made at once to Messrs 
er and Galpin, Belle Sauvage Printing 
ks, London, B.C.:— 

ilaidi — Mr. Q. S. Wigg ; Mr. John Howell. 

ahabad — Messrs. James Hill and Go. 

issur— Mr. M. Wright, 31, Pitt-street 

h — Mr. H. N. King, 42, Milsom-street. 

misgham— Mr. W. Willey, Bookseller, 87, 
Union-street. 

[bat — Messrs. Thaeker and Co. 

btol — Mr. M. Bingham, 8 and 9, Broad- 
street. 

<tutta — Messrs. Tbaeker, Spink, and Go. 

idiff — Mr. Drane, 11, Bute-street. 

istib — Mr. Bayne, Bookseller. 

ahsstkb — Mr. Corder, News Agent. 

rarTRT — Mr. J. Wingrave, Chemist, &c., 
4, High-street. 

rbt — Mr. B. Clulow, 86, Victoria-street. 

rovFOBT — Mr. W. C. Cox, 89, Pore- 
street. 

hbuboh — Mr. James Wood, 88, Princes- 
street. 

aioow — Mr. John Spencer, Photographic 
Warehouse, 30, Enoch-square; Mr. J. 
McCrossan, 63, Stock well- street. 

UDOCK — Mr. W. Innes, 40, Hamilton- 
street. 

ibabt-Towb — Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 

ill— Mr. P. S. Lowther, 8, Savill-street. 

iMmoTOK— Mr. Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 

icbtbe— Mr. T. 0. Hnme, 22, High-street. 

ti&pool — Mr. John Atkinson, 37, Man- 
chester-street ; Mr. Henry Newton, 16, 
Lord-street and 11, Jubilee Buildings. 

iron — Mr. Squire, 52, King William -street, 
London-bridge; Mr. Glad well, Poultry; 
Messrs. Home and Thornthwaite, New- 
gate-street; Mr. Wood, Cbeapside; 
Mr. Pool ton, Strand ; Messrs. Murray 
and Heath, Piccadilly; Messrs. Bland 
and Long, Fleet-street ; Mr. J. Timms, 
High Holborn; Messrs. Bur6eld and 
Roach, Norfolk-street, Strand ; Mr. 
Clifford, 30, Piccadilly; Mr.* J. Bar- 
nard, 339, Oxford-street; Mr. J. Ro- 
berts, 195, Shoreditch; Mr. F. J. 
Cox, 22, Skinner-street; Stereoscopic 
Co., 54, Cheapside. 

jrcHBBTBB— Mr. W. W. Bremner, 11, Mar- 
ket-street; Mr. John Hey wood, 170, 
Deau8gate ; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 63, Picca- 
dilly. 

lboubnb — Mr. W. Baker. 

ntbbal — Messrs. B. Dawson and Son. 

wcabtle-oh-Ttbb — Mr. Mawson, 13, Mos- 
ley- street. 

bwioh — Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, London 
and Exchange-streets. 

rriHGHAM — Mr. F. H. 8mith, Derby-road. 

us — Mr. Fowler, Palais Royal. 

mouTH — Mr. W. C. Cox, 35, Southside-st. 

>bbt — Messrs. John Cooke and Son ; Mr. 
Jeremiah Moore; Mr. G. R. Addison; 
Mr. James Waugh, George-street. 

awick—Mt. E. L. Adey, Chemist, High- 
street. 

ltbbhamptoh— Mr. J. Ascougb, Manufac- 
turer of Photographic Chemicals, Wor- 
cester-street. 

olwioh — Mr. A. iAwrauce, 17, Bereeford- 
square (opposite the Arsenal Gates). 



JOHN ATKINSON'S 
AMERICA* WHOLESALE ft RETAIL STORES, 

87, MANCHESTER-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 



DIAL1BS STTPPLTJU). 



AMERICAN LACE-BAND CASES; 
TURRET -MOROCCO do.; RIBBED TURRET 
do. ; TURRET CUPID do. ; PECK'S UNION 
do. ; OCTAGON UNION do. ; CBINESE 
STILE do. ; WREATH do. ; ADAMANT do. ; 
PEOPLE'S do. ; PRESERVERS, New Patterns. 

BXCBI£IOR MATS ; STRONG STAMPED 
do. ; DOTTED do. AMBROTTPE VARNISH. 
POSITIVE COLLODION. 

The Varnish, and most of the above articles, 
may be had from Mr. Mottershead and Mr. 
Pyne, Manchester ; Mr, Harrison and Mr. 
Pranks, Leeds; Messrs. Maud and Wilson, 
Bradford ; Mr. Wilkinson, Halifax ; Mr. Hall, 
Wakefield; Mr. Shepperley, Mr. Ba&s, Mr. 
Woodward, and Mr. Taylor, Nottingham ; Mr. 
Parsons and Mr. Hume, Leicester ; Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Wokes, Hull ; Mr. Mander, Mr. 
Hulme, and Mr. Lancaster, Birmingham; 
Mr. Ponting, Bristol ; Mr. Earl, Worcester ; 
Mr. Cartwright, Preston ; Mr. Marshall, Bos- 
ton ; Mr. Farrar, U I vers ton ; Mr. Edwards, 
Lincoln ; Mr. Davies, Shrewsbury ; Mr. Black- 
shaw, Burslem; Mr. Webster, Warrington; 
Mr. Rogerson, Manchester ; Chadburn Brothers, 
and Mr. Quantock, Sheffield ; Grindley and 
Son, Chester ; Mr. Howorth, Doncaster ; Mr. 
Rossel Jeffery, Cheltenham ; Sawyer and Co., 
Norwich ; Mrs. Lennie, Kemp, and Co., Edin- 
burgh ; Mr. Gardner, and Messrs. White and 
Barr, Glasgow ; Mr. Valentine, Dundee ; 
Messrs. Bewdleyand Evans, and Mr. J. Robin- 
son, Dublin ; Mr. Cumine, Belfast ; Mo Walters, 
Armagh ; Messrs. FitiGibbon and Co., Cork ; 
Mr. Humphreys, Caernarvon. 

Bkqlish Chbap Imitations of the above 
Goods at Manufacturers' prices. 

Every description of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ENGLISH Goods ; and the largest Stock 
of CHOICE LENSES in the kingdom. No Price 
List published. Any inquiry answered. 

TO BE SOLD, CHEAP, A FHtST-EATE 
VOICTLANDER'S LENS, 

&fl, in diameter, for Portraits and Views, and a 

WHOLE-PLATE CAMERA 

(mahooabt). 

Apply to G.. H. VICKEBS, New-street* 
Wellington, Salop. 

PHOTOGRAPHS COLOURED. 

MESSES. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CHABOU BXTBJUCBLY MODERATE. 

3, COVENTRY STBEET, PICCADILLY. 

In Demy 12mo, 419 page*, price 8s. 6d. in stiff covers, 
4s. in cloth boards. 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN GREEK; 

Intended especially for those who are dtsirous 
of learning Greek without the aid of a master. 

By the Rot. J. R. Beard, D.D. 

London: W. Km k Co., Paternoster-row. 



TO PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTERS. 

Wanted a printer who can 

" " undertake to print on his premises from 
Stereoscopic Negatives. Apply between 9 and 
10 a.m. to P. L. Chappuib, Stereoscopic Manu- 
facturer, and Stereoscopic Warehouse, 69, 
Fleet-street, B.C. 

J Paul, 41, King-street, 
* Covent Garden, Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturer of Passe-partouts, Specimen 
Cases, and Frames. Photographic Dealers sup- 
plied. Tinted Passe-partouts, for Vignette 
Piotures, in great variety. Punctuality and 
dispatch guaranteed. 

To Photographers, — Pho- 

-*- tographs Coloured, Timed in Sepia, 
Finished from. Life, and accurately Copied ou 
Ivory as Miniatures, at a reasonable charge, 
by J. T. Wilson, 2, Garden-road, Abbey -road, 
8t. John's Wood. 

Wanted to purchase a good 
Second-hand Compound Microscope. 
State maker, apparatus belonging to it, 
and price, to Mr. Wbbbsb, Photographer, 
Taunton. 

photography. — Wanted, 

■*• by a Manipulator of six years' experience, 
a Situation in a first-class business. He has 
four Lenses complete, &o. &c. ; understands 
the Negative and Printing process perfectly. 
Specimens sent on application. For particu- 
lars, apply to P. A. R., care of P. C. Giuseppi, 
Townsend-place, Kirkaldy, N. B. 

GTilby, Photographic 
' Print Colourer, 81, Great George-street, 
Bermondsey. Stereoscopic Slides Coloured with 
dispatch, at charges extremely moderate. Por- 
traits tinted so as to preserve the beauty of the 
Photograph, or finished to resemble the finest 
Ivory. 

IMPORTANT TO PARENTS AND THE PROPRIETORS OF 
ELEMEN TARY S CHOOLS. 

In feap. 8ro, price Is., strongly bound, 

CASSELL'S 

ARITHMETIC FOR THE YOUNG. 

This elementary Work is arranged on a 
simple and easy plan, by which the study of 
Arithmetic, generally so tedious to beginners, 
may be made peculiarly attractive to Children ; 
it is interspersed with engravings of fr miliar 
objects illustrative of the facts to be committed 
to memory, and will be found an amusing as 
well as instructive Picture Book. 

London: W. Kxht k Co., Paternoster-row, 

In Demy 12mo, 836 pages, in stiff covers, 8a ; 
in cloth boards, 8s. 6<L 

CASSELL'S 

LESSONS IN ITALIAN; 

By Chablis Tausiwau, M.D., 

Qf the UnivtrtUp of Patia, and Pro/euor of the 
Gtrman and Italian Language*. 

London: W. Kjhtt k Co., Paternoster-tav* 
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STEREOSCOPES 

FBOH 2a. 6d. EACH. 

8m elaborate oritiqn on the 



SKELETON'S «U$E 

FREE BY POST FOR 2* STAMP* 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COHpr 



SLIDES I 

FROM 6s. FEB DOZEN. 

n No. of the " FiotMunn Nnwn," page (i 



EXPORTERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
STEREOSCOPIC APPARATUS OP THE HOST APPROVED DESCRIPTION AT THE LOWEST RATH. 

SPECIAL ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 

For Btenwseopio Piotnree, of the Highest Quality, uid of th« Largest Hiie, 12s. perQoire, This Paper requires bat a single triml to prove its quality. 

STEREOSCOPIC MQTJNT3, THICK DRAB BOARD, 4s. 3d. PER GROSS. 
THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 64, Cheaptide (% door, West of B oa Church), and 313, Oxford Stmt. 

J. H. BURKE, 

326, OXFOED STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, W., 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, SPECIMEN CASES, AND FRAMES. 

Photographic Dealers And Chemists supplied with the Bait London nude Passe-partouts, Frame., ke. First-raU wo rtm — l dp 

nod good perfect glass gvarcmtend. Samjdtt tent on application. 

TMTED PABSE-PAETOUTS POR VIGNETTE PICTURES. MOUNTS IN GREAT VAXIETT. 



M 



AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. 

essrs. SQUIRE & Co. beg to inform Photographic 



"*■■ Artists nd the Timd«, ihaj are Appointed the Sole Agents in England for ihi 

HOLMES k COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION, 

In sealed In. bottle* at 2a. per bottle. 
Abo their AMHRICAN ENAMEL VARNISH, at Is. per 4m. bottle, and AMERICAN BLACK 
OPAQUE VARNISH, at yd. per 4os. bottle. 

LONDON! 52, KINS WILLIAM STREET. 



NOW READY, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER; 

OR, 

WnAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO DO IT. 
BY O. WHARTON SIMPSON, ESQ. 

Price Is., or by poet IS Stamps, 

Published by SQUIRE & CO., Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 52, King 
William-street, London-bridge. 

NEW DISCOVERY. ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Thil new and beautiful Process combine, all the boldness and* rigour of paper proofs with the 
delicacy of the finest Daguerreotype. The RE -DEVELOPING- SOLUTION for producing these 
pictures ia sold in botilee at la., 2s., 3s. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at Is. 6d., Si., and 
4s. fid., with Directions for Use. Specimens from 6.. to 21s. eaeb. 

COLLODION, 



WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES. CHEMICALS, 

AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH IHOTOQBAFBY, 

Of English, French, American, and German manufacture. SQUIRE A CO. 'a New Collodion 
for producing brilliant pictures, either plain or by the alabastrine process, 9s. per lb. Their 
new Price-list, upon a revised and reduced stale, is now ready. Sent free for two stamp*. 

. SQUIRE & Co., 52, King- William street, London-bridge. 



C. E. CLIFFORD, 

30, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. &c. 

Complete Sets of Apparatus of every description kept ready filed. 

The moat convenient and portable DARK TEST jet invented, 8 bet 6 Inches high, and 

containing- SO square feet 

New Illustrated Catalogue free on application, or by post, two stamps. 



BY HER tUUESTrS MML lETTEtt MTHT. 



"THE PHOTOGEN" 

la the only Invention whereby Portiaita ess Is 
prodaced at Night quite equal to those takei 
hy Daylight. 

The Apparatni ia simple in ii 
and inexpensive in its working. 

The Inventor 



MR. JOHN MOTJLE, 
hackwst no ad, w.m. 

invites gentlemen, on Saturday evenings {rut), 
to witness the working of this new udru- 
derfnl sxtenBou of the Photographic Ait, sad 
also to view Portraits of seme of the mtet 
eminent Artists in the Profession, which ban 
been taken by " the Photogen." 

Prospectuses forwarded on receipt of ■ 
stamped envelope. 



To Photographic Artiats 

A and Amateurs. Every description of 
Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, sod Mist- 
rials of the beat quality at greatly reduced 
prices at W. Hobcraft'a Factory, 410, OifbrJ- 
slreet. A complete set of Apparatus Lena, 
warranted, for portraits, up to t\ by SJ, win 
inat motions, and Chemicals ready for nw, 
£2 10s. Achromatic Portrait and Tiandair* 
Lenses of every description made to order. 
Cameras, rigid and folding, made expnaaly 
for hot climates. Stereoscopic Cameras with 
pair of Portrait Lenses, £4 4s. Passe- lartoutt, 
Frsmes, JCoroero Caaes, Trays, Mats, Pie- 
servers, Glass Pistes, Photograpbio Fspen, 
Colours, So. Town-made Pases- partosv, 
Colonrleea Glass, Rings to hang up A um, 
10*. 6J. do.., J, 13s. id., i, 17s. 6d. Am* 
MounU cut to any pattern. Beat Positive (U- 
lodion in use, five m. bottles, 2s. Psteat 
Blank Varniib, Bd. bottle. Price-list post bee. 
Chemicals supplied ready for use, W. Hob- 
craft's Wholesale Depot, 419, Oxfbrd-stteet, 
Loudon, 

London : Printed and Pnbtlihcd by Perns u>4 
OiU-ur, Belle Sauvwe Wort., Ludfsu Urn, B.C- 
FsiDir, Oct. W, ISM. ^^ ™ ,, ^ 



A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND ITS ALLIED AET8 AND SCIENCES. 



EDITED BY WILLIAM CBOOKES, F.O.S. 



Vol. L— No. 8.] 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1868. 



CONTENTS. 

DK OBTAINING STEBB08COPIC PIC- 

TCXEB FBOK FLAT aUHFACEB 9 

UK 1. F. W. HERSCHEL ON THE PHOTO- 
BBAFHIC PROPERTIES' OF JUNONIUM 

—A MEW METALLIC ELEMENT ( 

POsrnvE pewtino .. t 

rOTHBROlLLS PROCESS t 

CEAKIUM PRINTING PROCESS t 

3KITICAL NOTICES _ — t 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIBTRT B 

DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 8 

A CATECHISM OF PHOTOGRAPHY E 

301KESPONDENCE. t 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES™ t 



PHOTOGRAPHIC N 



QUERIES :- 



Taking Photograph! through Yellow Glass.— 
Graduated Background. — Browning of Calotypa 
Paper. -Mr. McCrnw's Pmaa*.— CoUodlon 



-Nagatlvn, 



which' dovoloi* I 

reeling a fogging Bath.— Vamlah (or Pape 
Slrrw>Krama.- Spoil on Collodion Pktona.- 
Remedy for the Film waahlng ofl.— Dar) 
Marts Ilka streaks of Mud.ly Water on th. 
NagaUTe.-Aiawku TO Mncoa Qoisisa— Jl 



TO ADVERTISERS. 

The circulation of the " PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS" eitends throughout the TJ.itid 
KiaaDOK. And the British Colonies ud Depend- 
encies, including Bohbat, Kauai, Caudna, 
Cipi Tows, Annr.iT r—, Hinaorain, SmiT, 
Hobaht Tows, IIomtual. It alio cjrnnlatei 
in Nmr Tonx, »nd all the ohief cities nod 
towni of the Ckotd Status. 

For List or Aonars aee p. ri . 



MURRAY AND HEATH, 

By Speeiil Appointment, Manufactureri of Sdantifle, Chemical, and Physical Apparatus to her Majesty the Queen, and 1 
Borernment Departmente, including the Foreign Office, the Board of Ordnance, the Admiralty, the Board. oF Trade, and the Artiller j Institution, 
Woolwich ; to the But India Company, Lord Elgin's Mission to China, Dr. Livingstone's Expedition to Africa, the Siamese Embassy, and the 
scat distinguished Photographers of the present day. The Second Edition of the New Catalogue of photographio Apparatus forwarded on receipt 
rf one poatage stamp. On Tiew, Mr. LAtt Prick's Manipulating Boi, and Mr. Smart's Dark Tent, 48, Piccadilly, W., near Saokvill a -street. 



EDWARD BEORGE WOOD, 

OPTICIAN, 

Jaimfathrrtr of J^oiogtaphit^puarRtoi, 

117, CHEAPSIDE, 

Carrier of Milk -street, London. 

Descriptive catalogue free by post on reoeipt 
of four poatage stamps. Complete arts of ap- 
paratus, with leasee suitable for portraits and 
news, £2 7e. Sd., £3Ss., £3 13a, 8d., £5 5e„ 
£8 10s., £10, and upwards. Cameras, with 
[■in suitable for portraits and views, £1 IBs., 
£3 12a. Sd., £4 4b., £5 35s. Sd., and up- 
wards. Compound achromatic portrait lenses, 
£1 Is., £2 5s., £4, and upwards, Stereo- 
■eope sudciu, with lenses complete, £3 fii., 
£6 5s., and upwards. Binocular ste- 
reoscope cameras, with lsnsea complete, 
£4 4a., £6, and £8. Portable stereoscope 
cameras in cases, with six banks, lenses, and 
Mann stand, £S 8s., and £B 9s. Every other 
iesoription of camera, and all rarietiea of ap- 
paratus. Stereoscopic prismatics from 6b. 6d,, 
fa., I2s., 18a., and upwards. Slides for 
stereoscopes on paper or glass in endless 
variety. B. Q. Wood's Poly Drama Stereoscope, 
oontaining several doaens of slides which can be 
brought np in succession without moving the 
instrument, £4 14a. Sd., £S Sa. E. 0. 
Wood's Argentometer for testing the strength 
of the nitrate of e.lver baths, Sa., 8a., 16a. 
Paaao-partouta, Mala, Preservers, Cases, Chemi- 
cals, and erery article used in photography. 

CHHOHO PHOTOGRAPHS, MCKSHELL'S PROCESS. 
A new mode of colouring positive collodion pic- 
tores, by aid of which any one not previously 
an artist can produce pictures with any inten- 
sity of colour, closely resembling the highly 
Sniebed ivory miniature ; the pictures thus 
produced being Hon-tnrerfeoi. Particulars free 
ay post by sanding poatage atamp to 
K. G. WOOD, 117, Cheapside, London. 



HORNE * THORMTHWAITE, 

tfstirira, ^Irilnitpljitiil an* ^)!rahip«f^r 

SBitrnmtnt ffiakrn, 

%t, avimintmnt In Sti Xijrftf, 

121, 123, A 128, NEWGATE STREET, 



DON, 



.C, 



Having instituted a aeries of elaborate experi- 
ments to determine the relative capabilities of 
the Tarious dry processes now followed for 
landscape purposes in photography, beg to 
announce Fotbergill'a process aa being the one 
by which the moat perfect preservation of fore- 
ground and extreme distance, with delicacy of 
middle tint throughout the piston, can be ob- 
tained. And for this process they would con- 
fidently recommend the following, prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose : — 

IODIZED COLLODION 

FOR FOTHERCILL'S PROCESS. 

2 ounces, in Bottle 2a. 

4 ounces, in Bottle 8*. 6d. 

10 ounces, in Bottle 8s. 

One Pint {20 ounces), in Bottle ... IBs. 

This Collodion is only supplied in the above 
quantities. Each bottle is secured by a label 
bearing the name of Hohbi A Tuobmth waits, 
without wbioh none ia genuine. 

SENSITIVE PLATES 

PREPARED BY FOTHERCILL'S METHOD, 
And Well Baths and Washing Trays for Stereo- 
scopic Plates, 3s. ; 7 X 6, 4a. Sd.; Hxr.5a.6J,; 
10x8, 7a. Sd.; and 12X10, 10a. Sd. Mat. 

ACKLAND'S HINTS OH FDTHERGILLS PROCESS 

Free on application, or by post on reoeipt 

of a stamped and addressed envelope. 



NE-WMAN, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

ARTISTS' AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 

COLOURS, 
BBUBHJiS, VABJTI8HE8, to. 

NEWMAN* PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS 

For the Silver Plate, Glasi, £■ Paper, 

"All adhere well to the Plate, and giro a 

bril liant, life-like effect." 

Trade prion on reoeipt of business card or 

reference. 

See Advertisement, page 6, Hew and vary 

complete Work on Colouring Photographs, bo. 

24, BOHO-SQUABE, LONDON. 



Nov rtady, third edition, recited and enlarged, 

price 2s., podagefrte on receipt of 

Staftmsna, 

Psdutiiip; Photographic Portraits, 
Asa, in WATER COLOURS, a Guide 
to ; with concise instructions for Tinting 
FAPEB GLASS and DAQCEBEEOTYPE 
PICTURES, and for Painting Photographs in 
OIL C0L0TJB3. By A. N. Rixtoui,. Illus- 
trated by Diagrams, printed in Colours, it 

London ; J. BARNARD, 339, Oxford- 
street, W. 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 
ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

(Optical ant- f irofoflrajfett gtp&t 
J. SOLOMON, 

22, BED LION SQUARE. 
PRICE LIST QRATIS ON APPLICATION. 
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T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

Begs to inform those interested in Photography, that having mathematically examined the 

NEW PETZVAL LANDSCAPE LENS, 

And Ending it* construction not only tie rery bee* form jet introduced for Landscape purposes, bat also equall j applicable to Portrait norabinat» 
ha ha* onnaeqnently made kt«i1, which an prored to be the BR8T POETBAIT LEMBES yet introduced, and fitted nth a est of Dieparag 
u described by J. Watauocs*, Eeq., P.H.H., in the Pktlogrmpliit Journal, page 360, an most effectual in lie arrangement.— Sea sketeh aV 

For Landscape purposes the buck Lena only ii leqnirad to be nmored from the combination, the front Lenses remain ii( in U 
poaition the name a* for Portraits. 

The PORTRAIT end LANDSCAPE PETZVAL LENSES are warranted, and also the usually constructed forma. The PricM 
exceedingly moderate. 

The Trade are respectfully informed, that T. S. continues to alia* hie ninel liberal discount on the above instruments ; and from the nr 
•Mtiou to bi. „».. .iM.nl CLASS GRINDING AND POLISHINC MACHINERY, " « "riW » «pplj - 
description of Lenie* oheaper than any who guarantee a good article. 

WHOLESALE AND HETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, ABB 

GENERAL OPTICAL WORE, 

136, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 



Th. 



PONTING'S IODISED NEGATIVE COLLODION. 

e high encomiums passed upon this preparation, and 

ita largely inoreaeed employment by number* of the first Professional and Amateur 
Photographer*, both in London and the ProTtnoea, justify the Proprietor in stating, that in all 
the essential qaalitie* of a good Collodion it it unsurpassed, being, at the same time, the moat 
sensitive preparation hitherto made. 

Sold in stoppered bottle*, at the following nriee*:-5-e«,, 4a. ; 10-o*.,7s.6d.; 20-oa,, 15s.; 
ID-oi. 80a.; by the Maker, THOMAS CADET POHTING, Gbenuit to the Queen, 32, High- 
street, BarnoL. 



InLoxooit, byC. Shepherd, 07, Farringdon-at. ; 

and Murray and Heath, 48, Piccadilly. 
BiumoBii, E. Bander, Snow- hill. 
MurcnaSTia. J. Pyne, 63, Piocadilly. 
Livurooii, J. Atkinson, 37, Wamhrainr nt 
Dibit, J. Dawson, 8, Irongate. 



Bath, J. Gogan, Milsom -street. 
Saurocxr, J. Atkins. 
Ltmaran, T. Persons. 
WiJTMoa, C. J. Kutaell. 

Dnroajpaai, J. J. Cm, Optician; and by moat 
Photographic Dealer*. 



J. A. FORREST & G O.'S 

(Lara Fokubt k BaoitxBr), 

NEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CLASS. 

Purple 



Crown, Glssa 



JS^ 






31by2 8 88 80 04 ISO 10 17 

Si by 2, 6 13 8 11 8 27 18 SI 

4 t b;S{ 7 8 SI 17 S 42 28 47 

5 by 4 10 18 S 80 25 60 40 68 

6, by 4] 16 21 47 88 8 98 63 106 

81 by 8J 27 6 87 8G 60 166 112 188 

Ij^JS^.} 10 ° !* 86 26 66 42 78 
TINTED GLASS FOB HOOFS, coloured by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable by solar 
or other influences, 3d. per foot super. 

Platea for prodacing' the Vignette Style of Printing 1 adapted to erery deecripti™ 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2i. to 8*. 6d. each, Landscape Vignettes 

from 4b. to 10s. each. 

Finely Ground Glass for Stereoscopic Transparenoie*, 61 X 8}, 26a. per gross. 

WAREHOUSES- iS, LIME-STREET, IIVSAPOOL. 



BURGESS & KEY 

85, IBWtMR STBBBT, LOBJD0I, 

ffltmrfirtiirn if Sifts Snrbi 9Mud 
Sit|«, *np,kt. to. to. 

B. It K., inTentor* and manufacturers of 
Water-tight Baths, beg to oantion the Fbi 
graphic profession against the many spur 
imitations, which are not only rary knperfc 
made, hot of the most inferior Gutta Peres 

B. k K. warrant all their* of pore Gi 
Perch*, and of the best workmanship. 

B. k K. a New Collodion Plato Holder, 
most perfect yet introduced, 5s. 



MESSRS. PERRT4ND TH0M 

PHOTOGRAPHERS AND AMATEUR! 
that they still continue to giro lessons with 

greatest snocess in the art of 
COLOURING PHOTOGRAPI 
by their peculiar method, enabling beginnei 

PRODUCE MOST EFFECTIVE RESULT 
And raembHttg ivory m ail rttptett. 

8, CQTXaTTBY STREET, PICCADILI 



Pure Albumenised Pap* 

■*■ COLLINtTS Albnuienised First Class Pre 
and German Papers. The trade supplied. 
list of price* and samples forwarded free 
receipt of business card. A. Collins, 
Brewer- street, Bogent- lti set, London, W. 
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OTILLIAM BOLTON (late C. Button, and formerly 

• I Djmand and Go.), Operative and Manufacturing Chemist, and Manufacturer of Chemical 
amd Photosxaphis Apparatus, 146, Holborn Ban. 



PTICAL AMD PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 

SO, SAINT ENOCH-SQUARE, GLASGOW. 

Iohn Spencer, Importer 

^ of American, French, and German requi- 
■ms for Photography, solicits the attention of 
artists and Amateurs to his Stock, which com- 
:£sss every Article in connection with the Art, 
Bbdat prices whish (quality considered) are at 
mst as low as any. 

Xenses ground to Order, of any Diameter or 
D*nf. Opera and Tourists* Glasses, Tele- 
types, Microscopes, Spectacles, &c 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

THIRD EDITION. 
Just published, price Is., per post Is. Id. 

ME DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

BY CHARLES A. LONG. 

This process is simple, clean, and certain, 
B*d the resulting pictures possess the exquisite 
•JBcacy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the 
rot Collodion, and the fine artistic texture of 
bjsj Paper Process. 

BLAND & LONG, 

Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Majesty, 

153, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



C, 



EMPROVED LANDSCAPE LENS. 

Slater, Optician, has 

_• no* ready his IMPROVED LANDSCAPE 
BNS. Also New Combinations for Portrait or 
purposes, fitted with sets of Dia- 
____«' as described by J. Waterhouse, Esq., 
l Photographic Journal, page 250. 

THE NEW PETZVAL LENS 
fc bow being manufactured by T. S., and is 
rtriag much satisfaction. 
* 8LATEB, 136, BUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 



New Volume of 

" THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN." 

a* November 2, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 

price 8*. 6d. 

Curiosities of Science, Past 

-^ and Present. A Book for Old and Toung. 
* Jon* Timbs, F.S.A., Editor of "The Year- 
asok of Facts." 

' By the same Author, 2s. 6d. 

THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. 

Twenty-second Thousand. 

Rbjtt and Co. (late Bogus), Fleet-street. 



TO BAD WRITERS. 

Che Model Copy-Books 
are arranged upon a new system for ac- 
Bsiring a good and rapid style of penmanship, 
%U adapted for school tuition, and especially 
*w the improrement of pupils whose hands 
**Te become cramped from inattention or early 
£smanagement. The Model Copy-Books are 
mblished in Eight Numbers, fcap. 8vo, price 
t|. each. Pencils suitable for practice have 
ss*n prepared especially lor these books, and 
ley are supplied at 2s. per dosen. 
London : Wa*» k Look, 158, Fleet Street 



Pillischer's Photographic 

*- Establishment, 88, New Bond-street, W. 
Photographic Apparatus of every description 
and of superior quality manufactured at the 
above establishment. A catalogue may be had 
on application to M. Pillischer, optician, 88, 
New Bond-street, corner of Oxford-street, W. 



HOME AMD EXPORT PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

U, JUBILEE BUILDINGS ; 16, LORD STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

HO RETAIL SHOP.— PRICK LISTS FORWARDED. 

Boning's Highly Albume- 
nized Paper, size 174 X 224, price 12 «- 6d - 
per quire, particularly suitable for Stereoscopic* ; 
Cash must accompany the Order ; Sample Sheet, 
8d. R. BONING and Co., Queen's Head-pas- 
sage, Newgate-street. 

Photographs and Stereoscopic Slides mounted 
for amateurs and the trade. 

Tinted Mounts in great variety. 

Ctereoscophic Novelties. — 

U NEW SERIES of VIEWS of the most 
interesting places in Italy, Rome, Venice, Pisa, 
Genoa, hjilan, Florence ; a numerous collection 
of the best groups, plain and coloured, views 
of England, &c, statuary, flowers. — ALEXIS 
GAUDIN and BROTHER, 26, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill, E.C. Wholesale and for exportation. 

A Guide to Photography: 

-*-*■ Containing simple and concise Directions 
for obtaining Pictures by the Chemical Agency 
of light, including the most improved Processes 
for the production of Positive and Negative 
Collodion Pictures, and for taking Landscapes, 
&c. &c, by the Calotype and Waxed Paper 
Processes; also, clear instructions for the Oxy- 
mel Process, and for Printing Positives on 
Paper, with the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Pictures. By W. H. Thorhthwaitb, author 
of " Photographic Manipulations," &c. Il- 
lustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

Simpkih and Marshall, Stationers* Hall- 
court, and Horbb and Thorhthwaiti, Opti- 
cians, Philosophical and Photograhic Instru- 
ment Makers-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty, 121, 
122, snd 123, Newgate-street, London. 

Agents for the Liverpool and Manchester 
Photographic Journal. 



T 



HOS. H. Croughton, 

Manufacturer of Stereoscopic and other 
CAMERAS for Tourists and the Portrait Room. 

27, Greenbill's Rents, Smithfield Bars, E.C. 

Cameras repaired and adjusted to foci. 

JOSEPH M'CROSSAN, 

63 & 65, STOCKWELL-STREET, GLASGOW, 

Is appointed Sole Agent for Great Britain 
for the sale of 

H00LME8, BOTHE, & HAYDOH'8 AMERICAN COLLODION 

TRANSPARENT, AND BLACK VARNI8HE8. 

Agents wanted in all the principal Towns. 



PO ULTON, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTER 

&& $ttHwfctr, 

147, STRAND, LONDON, 

A2TD 

2, LONDON STREET, READING. 

WHOLESALE DEALER IN 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 8LIDE8. 



Colution for Cleaning Pho- 

U tographic Glass Plates.— Price Is. 6d. per 
bottle, is sufficient to clean 1,000 whole-sue 
plates ; it is at once a great saving of time, 
labour, and expense. A whole-size plate may 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drops of the solution ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
in its use. Sold Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, Sloane-street, 
London, S.W. — Agents: — Messrs. Murray and 
Heath, 43, Piccadilly, London. Houra and 
Thobxthwaits, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
street. Bubpield and Rough, 180, Strand. 
Shbphhbd, 97, Farringdon-street. Trims, 
81, High Holborn. Brew, East-street, 
Brighton. G. Cartwrioht and Son, Fisher- 
gate, Preston. 

PHOTOGRAPHS COLOURED. 

MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of Photographers 
to their beautiful mode of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 

ivory. 

CHAROM EXTREMELY MODERATE. 

3, COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 

Cir R. W. Carden, Lord 

^ Mayor of London^ from a Photograph by 
Matall, engraved on steel by D. J. Pouvn, 
with a Memoir, is the Premium Portrait pre- 
sented with No. 39 of the ILLUSTRATED 
NEWS OF THE WORLD, AND NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY OF EMINENT PER- 
SONAGES, of Saturday, Oct. 30. Price only 
6d. ; by post, 7d ; the portrait alone worth 
2s. Cd. For list of 29 Portraits already pub- 
lished see Specimen Portraits in all Booksellers' 
and Newsvenders' windows and Railway Sta- 
tions, or direct from the Office by inclosing 
one stamp. May also be had in Fortnightly 
Parts, at Is., containing Two Portraits ; 
Monthly Parts, at 2s., containing Four Por- 
traits. Volume I., containing Twenty-one 
Portraits and Memoirs, beautifully bound, 
price only 15s., is now ready. The cheapest 
volume ever published. 

Office for Advertisements, 199, Strand. 

W Biggs, 107, College- 

' ' • street, Camden-town, N.W., Artists' 
Mount Maker and Passe-partout Manufacturer. 
The best English made Passe-partouts and 
White Crystal Glasses. All orders sent car- 
riage free. List of prices on application. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glass and White Mount 
for a Photographic, 8J X 64, complete for 
3s. 9d. Every description of frames. 
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BARNARD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WATER COLOURS. 

T Barnard respectfully solicits attention to these Colours, which have received 

" ' tbe highest commendations of many of the most eminent Photographic Artists. As neither trouble or expesM is spaced ia their 
preparation, the Proprietor believes them to he altogether unequalled for the purpose. They will be found rich and brilliant in tint ; their 
working properties leave nothing to be <1< sired ; and they are warranted not to contain anything injurious to the Pantograph. Th*y are 
manufactured in tintp, obviating the loss of lime and trouble in mixing. 

" Mr. Barnard's constant care to render tliis branch of the art as perfect as possible is undeniable. We cannot but express our estimation of 
the quality of the#e colours, feeling satisfied, (hat if any of our readers, by taking our advice, give them a trial, they will fully appreciate their 
superiority over all others in existence." — Photographic Record* 

At Ons Shilling each Cake. Sixpence Halt-Cake. 
Flaxen hair. I Chestnut hair. I Golden Yellow. I Green, No. 1. I Pure Brown. 

Auburn hair. | Brown hair. | Pure Black. | Green, No. 2. | Chinese White, 

At Two Shillings *uoa Cake. Osi f hilliko Half-Cakb. 
Flesh, No. 1. I Fle*h, No. 3. I Flesh shadow, No. 2. | Grey hair. 

Flesh, No. 2. [ Flesh shadow, No. 1. | Flesh shadow, No. 8. | Crimson. 



Scarlet. I Italian Blue. 

Pure Blue. I 



ffliding Top Boxe?, 12 balf-caker, Pencil?, kc. 10 

,, „ „ 12 wbole-cakcs, Pencils, kc. 18 6 



a. J. 



BOXES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC WATER COLOURS. 

8. d. 

Mahogany Lock and Key Box, 12 half-cakes, Pencil, &e. ... 10 6 
„ ,, „ 12 whole-cakes, Pencils, fee. ... 21 



These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter in addition, Palette, Water Glass, Tub of Moist Chinese White, a Bottle of Liquid 

Carmine, and one of Water Colour Megilp. 
Flesh shadow, No. 1. I Flaxen hair. I Crimson. I Golden Yellow. I Pure Brown. 

Flesh shadow, No. 3. | Brown hair. | Pure Blue. | Pure Black. | Green, No. 1. 



Flesh, No 1. 
Flesh, No, 3. 



Sliding Top Boxes, 21 half-cahes, Pencils &c £0 18 6 I Mahogany Lock and Key Boxes, 21 half-cake*, Pencils, &c. £1 2 6 

„ „ 21 whole-cakes, Pencils, &c 1 12 | „ „ „ 21 whole-cakes, Pencil*, &c. 117 6 

These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter in addition, Palette, Water Glass, Moist Chinese White Sponge, a Bottle of Liquid 

Carmine and one of Water Colour Megilp. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Flesh, No. 2. 
Flesh, No. 3. 
Flesh shadow, No. 1. 



Flesh shadow, No. 2. 
Fle&h shadow, No. 3. 
Flaxen hair. 
Auburn hair. 



Chestnut hair. 
Brown hair. 
Grey hair. 
Crimson. 



Scarlet. 
Pure Blue. 
Italian Blue. 
Golden Yellow. 



Pure Black. 
Pure Brown. 
Green, No. 1. 
Green, No. 2. 



Tube Chinese White. 
Photographic Megilp. 
Pencils, kc. 



BARNARD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC POWDER COLOURS for Dry-Tinting Glass, Paper, or Daguerreotype Pictures, are manufactured 

in 32 Tints, One Shilling per bottle. 

* # * Country orders accompanied by a post-office order, a reference in Town, or for small amounts by postage-stamps, will be promptly execut*!* 

Trade lists on presentation of business card. 

JABEZ BARNARD, Manufacturer, 339, Oxford-street, London. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPARATUS, AND LENSES. 

BURFIELD AND ROUCH, 

MANUFACTURERS OF PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, PREPARATIONS, AND APPARATUS, AM) 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR MR. HABDWICH'S NEGATIVE COLLODION, 

7~ 180, STRAND (CORNER OF NORFOLK STREET), LONDON, W. 

Burfield and Rouen respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive Stock of first-class Photographic Apparatus and Lenses. 

Cameras, folding and rigid, Brass-bound Cameras for India, also the New Stereoscopic Box Camera, for working ia the open air. 

Lenses manufactured under their personal superintendence, whiffe are unequalled for flatness of field, beauty of definition, and rapidity of 
action. Boss', Jamin>, &c, kept in stock. Complete Sets of Photographic Apparatus, from £3 to £30. 

Albumenised Paper of tbe finest quality, size 114 X ®i* $*• 6d» per quire. A sample quire sent free per post, on receipt of 3s. 6d. in stamps. 

BuRfiELP and IIouch guarantee that all Chemicals and Apparatus manufactured by them are of the first class, and in no case will any <d 
inferior quality be supplied. 

Mr. HARDWICH'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PREPARATIONS.-NEGATIVE COLLODION. 

Mb. Hardwich has fitted up a Laboratory for the manufacture of Collodion. It may be obtained in t*o solutions, at 16s. per pint, includiaf 
bottles; or, for the convenience of Amateurs, in quantities not less than 8 ounces in two solutions at 6s. 10d., with bottles. Full directions for 
use. A paper of complete instructions for using the above Collodion, containing many valuable hints, sent free on receipt of a stamped envelope. 

Cadmium Iodiser, for occasional use with the above, 9d. per ounce. 

NEGATIVE NITRATE BATH for the above. 

Mr. HARDWICH'S NEW POSITIVE COLLODION, in two solutions, 16s. per pint, inducting bottles, or S ounces in two bottles, 6*. 101. 

POSITIVE NITRATE BATH (40-grain solution). 

Bvrfixld and Rouch also direct the attention of Photographers to their preparation of PURE RE -CRYSTALLISED NITRATE OF SILVEB, 
which U unequalled as a Photographic Agent. 

Now ready, ROUCE'S REGISTERED portable dark operating Chamber, for working in the open country. 

Tliis contrivance answer* every purpose of a dark room, In place of which it may be used either at home or ia the open country. It will be found preferable to ssy 
of the numerous forms of dark tent, all of which are complicated and cumbersome, and very uncomfortable to work in. With the above, the operator manipulates on tbt 
outside and not in ; whilst the greatest steadine&t w insured by the hands resting on a ledge when coaling or developing a picture. One of its principal recommend*! k>e* 
is, great simplicity, coiwistinpr only of a rectangular box, in which the whole of the apparatus required on on excursion may be conveniently packed. It may be uMd 
a stand, on which the Camera can bo placed, being, in fact, more steady than mo3t forms of tripod. Size No. 1 is especially recommended tor takta* ~ 



picture*, and to at present extendvely uaed for that purpose. Size No. 8, adapted for pictures 12 x 10 and under, marbe seen at tbe above address. For opiBtsasef 
the pre**, «ee Illustrated London A r ev* % May 22nd; Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal, Julv 1st, (fee, Ac. Full description sent free by pott. Pike 4 
simple Stereoscopic Camera, with sliding front fitted on lath, with screw and index, and which may be used on any box or stand, £2 5s. ; ditto, fitted with Stereoscopic 
Lens for Landscapes mid Groups, £'&. 

Manufactured only by BTJEFIELB and ROUGH, 180, Strand (corner of Norfolk-street), London. 



ALMANACK 



PRICE SIXPENCE, 
MAT NOW BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND OOVNTBT. 



IHE PHOTOGkiP-HIO NEWft 




iUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY'S PATENTED ARTICLES, 

USED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS, Ac. 



Taluotype Trays. 

LARGE TRAY (novLi.ir). 

l'jj X 1*1 in. for half-sheet CmWn 

BET OV FO0R MOULDED TRAYS («»r«o), 

11 X 9 in. and 11 In. deep, internal meaiare. 
"I X S( „ 

12 X 10 „ „ „ „ 
121 X 101 » ii •> » 

SHALL TRAYS MOULDED AND NESTED. 
8 X 6 in. mid II in. deep, internal meunre. 

»t x H „ 

All olio- liics can be had, made by hand. 



Collodion Batus and Dippers. 

COLLODION BATHS, MOULDED, LEANING, AND 
WITH SUPPORTS. 
So. 1, SI X 1 in , and G in. eitep, internal meaion. 
„ 2, 51 X i in. „ 71 „ 
„ 3, 71 X I in. „ Bj „ 

.BolAi iifaajf alter liie node by hand. 
DIPPERS OF ALL 81ZES. 






mueU, Plain and FluieJ. 

:id Bottles, Ronnd and Square. 

it*™* of nil aitea. 

■Id Pails. Add Scoops. Aciil P 



Air-tight Collodion Balks. 

Willi Hahogauj Sopporta, Mahogany Lid, linad with Sublet, 
Brans Clampe, Ac. 



5 in. Moulded 




SI X 121 in- Unaided 




101 X IS, „ „ 


71 „ MonlJed. 


12| X 181 „ ,> 


»l .. » 


131 x 17, » .. 


ioi „ 


iej x 191 ., » 


"I " ,. 


And alt other tau. 


DEVELOPING STANDS. PLATE HOLDERS. 


Daguerreotype Frames. 


2j X 2i In. HabbnU. 




81 X S „ „ 




*1 X S| „ „ 




C| X 41 ,. ,, 




8 X B „ „ 




7| X „ „ 




«1 X 6i „ „ 


Fiama 




. ... 6i x a, „ sight. 





Add and Aquarian Sjphoni. 

Imperial Measure* for Acids, Ac. tjnsris, Finta, 'llalf-pi 

(jnarttT- pints, and One-eighth pint*. 
Galvanic Batterj Troughs, Ac. do. 



Manufactured by the Gutta Fercha Company, 18, Wharf Road, City Road, London. 

And wtd by all Rtspectable Dealer* in Philosophical Instrument* and Photographic Apparatus. 
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AQIHTS FOR 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

The following Agents for '* The Photo- 
graphic News" have been appointed. Ap- 
plications for Agencies, stating roll description 
and address, should be made at once to Messrs. 
Fetter and Galpio, Belle Sauvage Printing 
Works, London, B.C.:— 

Adelaide— Mr. G. S. Wigg; Mr. John Howell. 

Allahabad— Messrs.* James Hill and Co. 

Bamsley— Mr. M. Wright, 31, Pitt-street. 

Bath— Mr. H. N. King, 42, Milsom-street. 

Birmingham— Mr. W. Willey, Bookseller, 37, 
Union-street. 

Bombay— Messrs. Tliaoker and Co. 

Bristol — Mr. M. Bingham, 8 and 9, Broad- 
street. 

Calcutta— Messrs. Thacker, Spink, and Co. 

Cardiff— Mr. Drane, 11, Bate-street. 

Chester— Mr. Bayne, Bookseller. 

Colchester— Mr. Corder, News Agent. 

Covihtrt— Mr. J. Wingrave, Chemist, &c, 
4, High*street. 

Derby— Mr. E. Clulow, 36, Victoria-street. 

Deyoeport — Mr. W. C. Cox, 89, Fore-st. 

EDiHBURon— Mr. James Wood, 88, Princes- 
street. 

Glasgow — Mr. John Spencer, Photographic 
Warehouse, 30, Enoch-square; Mr. J. 
McCrossan, 63, StockweLl-street. 

Greehock— Mr. W. Innes, 40, Hamilton- 
street. 

Hobart-Town — Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 

Hull— Mr. F. S. Lowther, 8, Sayill-street. 

Lbaxihotoh— Mr. Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 

Leicester— Mr. T. 0. Hume, 22, High-street. 

Liverpool — Mr. John Atkinson, 37, Man- 
chester-street ; Mr. Henry Newton, 16, 
Lord-street and 11, Jubilee Buildings. 

Lohdok — Mr. Squire, 52, King William -street, 
London-bridge; Mr. Glad well, Poultry; 
Messrs. Home and Thomthwaite, New- 
gate-street; Mr. Wood, Cbeapside; 
Mr. Poulton, Strand ; Messrs. Murray 
and Heath, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Bland 
and Long, Fleet-street ; Mr. J. Timms, 
High Holboru; Messrs. Borfield and 
Rouch, Norfolk- street, Strand; Mr. 
Clifford, 30, Piccadilly; Mr. J. Bar- 
nard, 339, Oxford- street; Mr. J. Ro- 
berts, 195, Shoreditch; Mr. F. J. 
Cox, 22, Skinner-street; Stereoscopic 
Co., 54, Cbeapside. 

Manchester— Mr. W. W. Bremner, 11, Mar- 
ket-street; Mr. John Hey wood, 170, 
Deansgate ; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 63, Picca- 
dilly. 

Melbourne— Mr. W. Baker. 

Montreal — Messrs. B. Dawson and Son. 

Nkwcastle-on-Ttke— Mr. Mawson, 13, M03- 
ley-street. 

Norwich — Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, London 
and Exchange-streets. 

Nottingham— Mr. F. H. Smith, Derby-road. 

Paris — Mr. Fowler, Palais Royal 

Plymouth— Mr. W. C. Cox, 35, Southside-st. 

Sydney — Messrs. John Cooke and Son ; Mr. 
Jeremiah Moore ; Mr. G. R. Addison ; 
Mr. James Wangh, George-street. 

Warwick— Mr. E. L. Adey, Chemist, High- 
street. 

Wolverhampton— Mr. J. Ascougb, Manufac- 
turer of Photographic Chemicals, Wor- 
cester-street. 

Woolwich— Mr. A. Lawrance, 17, Beresford- 
square (opposite the Arsenal Gates). 



To Practical Photographers. 

JL A well-tested Formula, with one drachm 
of Six Salts, for making the Brorao- Iodising 
Solution and plain Collodion, for 3s. in postage 
stamps. Address GEORGE NOBLE, Chemist, 
Louth. 



VIEWS IN WALES. 

A rtists or Amateurs having 

"^ taken Photographic or Stereoscopic Views 
in England and its Borders, and are inclined to 
dispose of the Negatives, may hear of a pur- 
chaser by applying to the following address. 

A.B., care of Messrs. Windsor and Newton, 
Rathbone Place, London. 



a 



lass House. — Wanted a 

Second-hand or New Photographic GLASS 
HOUSE, large size not required. — Apply by 
letter only, stating size, price, &c, to A.B.G., 
care of Wm. Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon 
Street, London, B.C. 

To Photographers. — A 

-*- Lady, experienced in the art of Colouring 
Photographs in Water Colours, wishes farther 
employment, either in town or country. 

A. B., care of Mr. Portch, Frame-maker, 
26, Princes-street, Cavendish-square. 

rjjass Houses for Sale or 

" Hire.— A useful sized GLASS HOUSE, 
very portable, with Backgrounds, Dark Room, 
Sink, Tap, Wastepipe, &c., complete, for £10. 

Dark Chambers, 6 feet 6 high, 3 feet square, 
suitable for a room, conservatory, or garden, £1. 
W. BELL, 156, Euston-road, N.W., London. 

N. B. — Stereoscopic Negatives Wanted— any 
description or quantity. 

l^or Sale, one of Home's 

-*- best Box Stereoscopic Apparatus for the 
Dry Process, complete. It has Six Dark Slides, 
with View and Portrait Lenses to fit the same 
Camera, which are H inch focus, both of which 
are warranted. Its original cost was £11 5s. 
It has been used to a very limited extent, only 
during the past summer, by an Amateur, who 
has no further use for it. Price, £7. 

Address 2E. B., 60, Bermondsey New-road, 
London, S.E. 



To Photographers and Others. 

JL To be disposed of, a First-class Travelling 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS SALOON. For 
particulars, apply by Letter only to A. B., care 
of Messrs. SQUIRE and Co., Photographic 
Warehouse, 52, King William-street, London- 
bridge. 

In the Pros, and shortly will be Published, 
nOW TO COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

WITH 

OIL COLOURS, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, WATER COLO U IIS, &C. 

PETTER and GALPIN, "Photographic 
News" Office; and, NEWMAN'S, 34, Soho 
Square. 

See Advertisement, page 1, "Photographic 
Colours." 

Wanted immediately, a 

' " young man who thoroughly under- 
stands the Stereoscopic business, selling, 
writing at the desk, and one having a connec- 
tion among shippers preferred. Apply between 
9 and 10 a.m. to P. E. CHAPPUIS, Wholesale 
and Retail Stereoscopic Warehouse, 69, Fleet- 
street, E.C. — N.B. No application will be 
entertained unless the above conditions be ful- 
filled, and unexceptionable references obtained 
from last employer. 



Now Ready, beautifully bound in dotk, atrt 
gilt, price 5**, 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES 

or 

TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA, 

Illustrated with nmmerous first-class Bcpi. 
vings ; and containing a Map showing tat 
parts traversed by Dr. Livingstone and Dr. 
Barth. This work contains a complete tyaop- 
sis of the discoveries made in this interesting 
country up to the present time, and comprim 
a Map of valuable and entertaining information 
for all classes of readers. London: Wu»& 
Look, 158, Fleet-street 

HATS AT 85, STRAND, 

AND 251, REGENT STREET. 

Gentlemen desirous of having a good Winter 
Hat, at a moderate price, are respectfully soli* 
cited to visit these establishments. An exten- 
sive, new, and varied stock of every description 
for inspection ; also, Felt, Hunting, and 
Travelling Hats and Cape. 

85, Strand, and 251, Regent-street 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 



BLAND AND LONG'S REDUCED PRICE LIST 



AXD 



Illustrated ttlope . 

OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, a IHS8 

8BXT rBBB OX AFTLICATIOX. 

BLAND & LONG, 

Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Majesty, 
153, FLEET STEEET, LONDON, EC. 



TO BE SOLD, CHEAP, A FIRST RATE 

yOIGTLANDER's LENS, 

' 3ft in Diameter, with Back and Pinion 
Adjustment complete. Apply to W. M., 13, 
White Hart, Catherine-street, Strand. 



T 



o be Sold. — A Portable 

Glass House, 20 ft. X 10 (with waiting 
and dark rooms). Also a whole plate Gamers 
and Lens with Apparatus Complete, Show 
Case, &c A week's tuition if required. Priee 
for the whole, £40. Address by letter to H., 
1, Rheidol terrace, Islington, N. 

To Photographers. — To be 

-^- Sold, several highly finished Photographic 
Specimens, Coloured in Oil by the late G. 0. 
Bullock. Also two strong, well made oat- 
door Cases. Price for tbe whole, 6 Guineas, 
to be seen at Burke's Passe-partout Manu- 
factory, 326 Oxford-street, W. 

THE WAISTCOAT POCKET STEREOSCOPE. 

Price from Is. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL OF 

P. E. CHAPPUIS, 

Stereoscope Patentee and Manufacture^ 
69, FLEET-STREET, B.C. 

MR. WALTER PETTY, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURIST, 

81, Regent-street, London, W. 

INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN IN COLOURING. 



u THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH. 

. SQUIRE & Co. beg to inform Photographic 

ind ths Trad*, they are appointed the Sol a Agents in England for the Hie of 

i & COMPANY'S AMERICAS EXCELSIOR COLLODION, 

In sealed (01. bullies, it 2a. per battle. 
ERICAN ENAMEL VARNISH, at 1.. pet 4«i. bottle, and AMERICAN BLACK 
! VARNISH, at da. pet 4os. bottle. 

LONDON: 52, KING WILLIAM STREET. 



SYDNEY SMYTH, 

iCTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VARNISH, Ac, 
LOWER BELCRAVE PLACE, PIMLICO, S.W, 

Trade Price Lie! forwarded free en application. 



tpUciani, A Medical Men. 

.achines answer 

purposes of the Galvanic 
portable, 10 inches long, 
i battery required— simple 
May be bad from Mr. 
it, Holburn Ban ; Messrs. 
B, Foster Lane ; and nearly 
c Dealere in the kingdom. 
. ATKINSON, 37, Man- 
Li verpool. 



M *®m 



IOM SOUTH AFRICA. 

9, introducer of the 

AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
losen {iottlct included). 
*ple of each for 24 Slampi. 
forwarded free to any Railway 
itatiou in England, 
i the Lancet, July 10, 1858.) 
;r Sooth Asbtca.-W. have visited 
"uti, HU'rTril In all eleven htd|>Ici at 
ubjaewt them to careful snilyisiion 



&-. 



a. Country Ordera must e 



Mettam & Co.'s 

ARTFF OF PHOTOGBAPHIC 
be bad, port free, on application 
June, 30, Princess-street, Soho, 



IN MAWSON'S 

t Ijjotograpirit gejirt, 

JOSLBV STEEET, 
lST LE-Q N-TTNE. 
jjim Free en application. 



FOTHERGILL SET PROCESS. 

Feene's Original Nega- 

- 1 *- tire COLLODION, expressly prepared, 
and acknowledged superior to all others, for 
this ptoses*. Pint* (16-ot.), 11a. 6d.; half 
ditto, 8a.; quarter ditto, 3a. 6d., in separate 
solutions, with full instructions. To be had of 
dealers in Pbotograpbio Chemicals, or direct 
from the Proprietor on receipt of Peat-office 
Order. Fints and half -pints carriage paid to 
any Station on London, and North or Great 
Western Railway. 

ALFRED KEENE, 115, Warwick -street, 
Leamington. 

P.S. — Pamphlet of inatruetiona forwarded 



THE REPBOOUCTIOH OF PICTURES, it. Ill 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 



)[ R 



J. B. Pyne J 



iin. 



hating devoted eonaiderable time and 
attention to the Reprodnction of Oil .Paintings, 
Water-colour and Chalk Drawings, Engravings, 
Statuary, 4c, &c, bega to inform Artiste, 
Picture Collectors, Publishers, and others, who 
may require Photographic copies of such worka 
of Art, that he has apparatus for the purpose, 
the finest that can be procured, and of very 
large dimensions, producing Photographic pic- 
tures of any site np to 30 by 26 in., or larger 
tf required. Charges moderate: do copies kept 
without permission. Specimens may be seen 
and prices obtained at Mr. PYRE'S Photogra- 
phic Establishment, 32, Leigliton Grove, Glou- 
cester Place, Kentish Town. 



Udwin Jewitt, Engraver 

» on Wood, and Draughtsman, 1, Pieket- 
plaee. Strand, W.C., near Temple Bar. En- 
gineering, Scientific, and Mechanical Designs 
accurately Kn graved. Manufacturers' and 
Tradcsmen'a Catalogues Illustrated. Photo- 
graphic Drawings upon Wood Engraved. 



Til 

Just Published. 

American Ambrotype Manual, 
Price One Shilling, to be had from the Pub- 
lisher, JOHN ATKINSON, Manehester-ttreet, 
LiverpooL 

Tbs Trade supplied on the usual terms. 



Fourth Edition. Price 6A i poet free, 7 lUimpi, 

A COMPENDIUM OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This work hss been compiled for the exclusive 
use of amateurs, or professional photographers, 
us far as regards Portraiture. Directions, com- 
plete, but concise, are given for the Positive 
and Negative Collodion processes, together 
with Instructions for Printing on Albumeniaeil 
Paper; also, the methodof taking Stereoscopic 
Portraits, and directions for colouring either 
paper or glass photographs. 

In this edition a new chapter has been 
added on PstttJHas, their causes and remedies, 
and another on copying photographs, or other 
pictures, 

PUBLISHED BT FREDERICK COX, 



%%, ■ Id Mes-asr cent, ■.."..!..■ 



SCIENCE POPDLiBIY EXPLAINED 

Containing Four Thousand Questions and Pour 
Thousand Answers on 9ener.il Science, includ- 
ing Lawsand Properties of Matter, Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Heat, nlateorolngy. Light, Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry, Geology, Ac Illustrated 
with nearly Three Hundred Engravings. Cloth 
boards, lettered, 3s. fid. 

London: W. Kikt k Co., and all Booksellers. 



SQUIRE * Co., 

SOLS AGENTS FOR THE BALH OF HOOLe's 

PHOTOGEN, 

FOR TAKING PORTRAITS AT NIGHT. 

Price of Apparatus, £& 10s. 

62, KING WILLIAM -STREET, CITY. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

"Tin: pBoTOOlAPttla Niwa" is published 
every Friday, snd may be obtained at the office, 
of any of our agents, or of any respectable 
bookseller, price 3d., or stamped 44 Person* 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
hare a copy sent regularly to their address, 
peat-free, fur 8s. 8d. per half year, or 17s. W. 
per annum. Two copies can be sent weekly 
for 7s. 7d. per quarter ; or Four copies for 
15a. 2d. per quarter. Remittances must be 
made, by Poll-office Order, payable to Messrs. 
Fsttbb and GtLFis, at the General Post-offioe. 

A coloured wrapper will be used with the last 
of the copies subscribed for, thereby denoting 
thu the period for which the subscription was 
made has eipired. 

TO ADVERTISERS, 

All Advertisements, to secure insertion, mmt 
be forwarded by Thursday noon, to the office, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to Messrs. 
PetUr and Galpiu. 
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SLIDES 

FROM 6s. PER DOZEN. 



in No. 8 of the " Pooroourua Nm," page ti. 



STEREOSCOPES 

FROM 8s. 6d. BACH. 
Sm elaborate critique on Iki "SUx 

EXPORTERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
STEREOSCOPIC APPARATUS OF THE HOST APPROVED DESCRIPTION AT TEE LOWEST BATE, 

SPECIAL ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 

Far Btsmaaqda Piccuiea, of the Highest Qaalit;, mil uf the Largeit Siie, 12a. perQnire. Thia Paper requireabuta augbl trial to pnraitaqaalitL 

STEREOSCOPIC MOUNTS, THICK DRAB BOARD, 4j. 3d. PER GROSS. 
THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, Cheaptidt (2 door, Wttt of Bow Church), and 318, Oxford Strut. 



836, OXFORD 



J. H. BURKE, 



STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF 



w., 



PASSE-PARTOUTS, SPECIMEN CASES, AND FRAMES 

Photographic Dealers and Chemists supplied with the Bert London made PiH -partonts, Franca, Ac, First-rat* workmanship 

and good perfect glass guarantied. Sample* tent on application. 

TINTED PASSE-PARTOUTS FOR VIGNETTE PICTURES. MOUNTS IN GREAT TABXETT. 



IIockin & Co.'s Negative Collodion is unparalleled 

-*-*■ for sensitiveness, density, sod hair- tone— their POSITIVE for quickness and brilliancy. 
Ifanufsoturers of all the APPARATUS and CHEMICALS pertaining to Photography, 38, 
I>u k e- street. Mm cheater -square, London, W. Ths moat compact and etfeotiie AE8EKT0MRTBR, 
price 6s. Hockin'i "Practical Hint*," In. 

Packed for Export, &c., in Hermetically Sealed Tubes. 

NO W READY 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER; 

OB, 

WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO DO IT. 
BY G. WHARTON SIMPSON, F.8GL 
ir bj post 13 Stamps. 



Js Is essentially s practical be 






"Tha Chsaaex upon ColourlrUE alone, is worth more than 

honestly recomsVnd." — Liverpool Photographic Journal, Oct. 15. 

" Wo rBtorfnond our resdern fu K n ■ The Plmtujrajihlt Tci 

■ ItJa," OcL 



m practical photographer."- 



Published by SQUIRE & CO,, Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 52, King 
William-street, London-bridge. 

NEW DISCOVERY-ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

This new and beautifol Process combines all the boldness and vigour of paper proofs with the 
dalicM* of the fineit Daguerreotype. The RE-DEVELOPINQ SOLUTION for producing these 
pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 2i., 3s. each, and the VAHKISH in bottles at Is. 6d., 3s., and 
4s. 6d., with Directions for Dee. Specimens from 5e. to 21s. each. 

COLLODION, 

That will not peel off, 9s. per ib. For further information, tee " The Photographic Teacher," 
price It., or post free, 13 stamps. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES. CHEMICALS, 

AND BVEBT ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH FHOTOOBAPHT, 
Of English, French, American, and German manufacture. SQUIRE it CO.'s New Collodion 
for producing brilliant pictures, eilher plain or by the alabastrine process, Si. per lb. Their 
new Price-list, upon a revised and reduced scale, is now ready. Sent free for two stamps. 

SQUIRE & Co., A3, Kin? William-street, London-bridge. 



a, HER MAJESTY'S ROTAl LETTERS MflJT. 



"THE PHOTOGEN' 

la the only Invention whereby Portraits oh k 

idaced st H 

Daylight. 
The Apparatus is simple in its omutiadia, 

and iunipensive in its working. 
The Inventor and Patentee, 

MR. JOHN MOULE, 



invites gentlemen, on Saturday evenings (rtt4 
to witness the working of this new and i* 
derfnl extension of the Photographic Art, Mi 
also to view Portraits of same of the ud 
eminent Artists in the Profession, wtisk ton 
been taken by " the Photogeu." 

Proapeataaea forwarded on receipt & > 
■tamped envelope. 



To Photographic Artitffl 

A and Amateurs, Every deaeriptisa & 
Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, tudli* 
rials of the best quality at greatly ntorf 
prices at W. Oobcraft's Faotory, *19, Onwi 
street. A complete set of Apparatus ltwsa. 
warranted, for portraits, up to 41, by S), *■ 
instructions, and Chemicals ready fir H 
£2 10s. Acbromatie Portrait and Till— T 
Lenses of every description made to *•* 
Cameras, rigid and folding, made sijiwij 
for hot climates. Stereoscopic Camem v* 



C. E. CLIFFORD, 

30, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &c. 

Complete SeU of Apparatus of every description kept ready fitted. 

The most convenient and portable DAHK TENT yet Invented, 6 feet 6 inches high, and 

containing SO square test. 

New Illustrated Catalogue free on application, or by post, two stamps. 



Frames, Morocco Cases, Trays, Mats, *» 
servers, Glass Plates, Photographic IspA 
Colours, kc. Town -made Passe- parti** 
Colourless Glass, Rings to hang up J it 
10a. 6.1. doi., J, 13s. tid., 4, 17s. 6d. Ms* 
Mounts cut to any pattern. Best Positive 0*- 
lodion in use, five oa. bottles, 2a. Fi 
Blsok Varnish, 6d. bottle. Price-list atttl 
Chemicals supplied ready for use. w. HsV- 
craft's Wholesale Depot, *19, " " " 
London. 



FniBii, Oca! w, ISM. 
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A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDITED BY WILLIAM CKOOKES, F.C.S. 



No. 11.] 



FRIDAY, NOV. 19, 1858. 



SQUIRE'S NEW COLLODION, 
H, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 



d enlarged, price 



'AID TIN 8 PHOTOBRAPHIC 

POBiRAiTS, II WATEI COLOURS, 



fly assisted by lae 

■ulory of the method ot ah solus. 

iTj. BARNARD, in; Oxford-street. 



CONTENTS. 
_ EXHIBITIONS. 
PHOTOGLYPH IC ENGRAVING. 
FOTHEKQILL'S PBOCES8. 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGESIA. 
PREPARATION OF IODIDE OF POTASSIUM. 
THE STEBEOSCOPIC ANGLE. 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 
PRESERVATIVE PBOCESS WITH RASPBERRY 

SYRUP. 
PHOTOORAPHIC CHEMISTBY, DICTION ART, 

AND CATECHISM. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
PHOTOORAPHIC SOCIETIES. 
QUERIES: - 




SUTTON'S 
HEW STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS Of LONDON. 

Jutt Out. 
WHOLESALE AT 201, REGENT-STREET. 



I* At Prat, and shortly will be PWMwAtd, 



COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

IN OIL COLOURS, PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 
WATER COLOURS, Ac., 

On Silver-Plate, Gla.it, Paper, Canvas, j-c. 

Pdiluhkd ei FETTER abb GALPIN, 

" Photographic News" Office ; And, 

NEWMAN, 84, ■OBOMtVARK, LOUDON. 



MURRAY AND HEATH, 

' Special Appointment, Man niacin rers of Scientific, Chemical, And Physical Apparatus to her Majesty the Queen, And Manufacturers to the 
nernmeut Departments, including the Foreign Office, the Baud of Ordnance, the Admiralty, the Bjsrd of Trade, and (he Artillery Imitation, 
oolwich ; to the Bait India Company, Lord Elgin'i Mission to China, Dr. Livingstone's Expedition to Africa, the Siamese Embassy, and the 
■t distinguished Photographers of the preaent day. The Second Edition of the New Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus forwarded on receipt 
on* postage stamp. On rieir, Mr. LaU Pmcs's Manipulating Box, and Mr. Saint's Dark Tent. 43, Picosdill/, W,, near Sack villa -street. 



EDWARD OEOROE WOOD, 

OPTICIAN, 

1)7, CHCAPSIDE, 

Corner of Milk-street, London. 
Deoariptivo catalogue free .by poet on reosipl 
"Mr portage stamps. Complete acta of ap- 
ratua, nth lenses anitable for portraits and 
m, £2 7b. 6d., £3 8s., £3 13a. 5d., £o Si., 
1 10i., £10, and upwards. Cameras, with 
issa suitable for portraite and views, £1 18s., 
i IS*. 6d., £1 la., £5 15a. 6d., and op- 
*dl. Compound achromatic portrait lenses, 
I la, £2 6a., £1, and upwards. Stereo- 
■pa cameras, with lenses complete, £3 6s., 
> 6a., and upwards. Binocular ste- 
■asope oamerae, with lenses oomplets, 
I •*.,£<!, and £S. Portable stereoaeope 
atsna in canoe, with six backs, lenses, and 
■an stand, £8 8a., and £0 9s. Everj other 
•oriptjon of camera, and all varieties of ap- 
laisa. SMremcopio prismalics from 6a. 6d., 
i 12s., IBs., and upwards. Slides for 
tseaoopea on paper or glass, in endless 
rirty. E. G. Wood'i Poljorama Stereoscope, 
staining several dosens of slides which can be 
tight np in succession without moving the 
etrument, £4 14a. 6d., £6 6s. B. G. 
SsoTs Argentometer for testing the strength 
the nitrate of ailrar baths, Ea., 8s., 16s. 
Sse-partonts, Hats, Preservers, Cases, Chemi- 
h, and erery article used in phot jgraphy. 
OMM PHOTOGMPHS, BACKSHELL'3 PROCESS. 
sn mode of colouring positive collodion pic- 
as, by aid of which anj one not previously 
artist ou produce pictures with any inten- 
t of colour, riostly resembling the highly 
saVnd ivory miniature ; the pictures thus 
dajced being *ca-ime>-ttd. Particulars free 
post by sending postage stamp to 

G. WOOD, 117, Cheapiide, London. 



HORHE A THORNTHWAITE, 

♦iriiriaiu, flirilmnfrhiial ins ^(iringiiinjiu 

Snitrnirnt JfMrn, 

$5 appBiniratnt In Sti Btjutq, 

121, 122, & 123, NEWGATE 6TEEET, 

LONDON, E.C, 
Baring instituted a series of elaborate experi- 
menta to determine the relative capabilities of 
the various dry processes now followed for 
landscape purposes in photography, beg to 
announce Pothergill'a process as being the one 
by which the most perfect preservation of fore- 
ground and extreme distance, with delicacy of 
middle tint throughout the picture, can be ob- 
tained. And for tbis process they would Con- 
fidently recommend the following, prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose : — 

IODIZED COLLODION 

FOR FOTHERCILL'S PROCESS. 

2 ounces. In Bottl 2s. 

in Bottle Ss. 6d. 



ID oi 



ajttle 



Be. 



One Pint (20 ounces), I 

This Collodion is only supplied in the above 
quantities. Each bottle is secured by a label 
bearing the name Of Hor.ii & TnOMraBWAIin, 
without which none is genuine, 
SENSITIVE PLATES 

PREPARED BY FOTHERCILL'S METHOD, 
And Well Baths and Washing Trays for Stereo- 
scopic Plates, Si.; 7x6, 1». 6d. ; DxT.Bs.6J.; 
10x8, 7s. 6d.; sod 12x10, 10s. Sd. each. 

ACKLANITS HINTS ON FOTHERCILL'S PROCESS 

Free on application, or by post on receipt 

of a stamped and addressed envelope. 



MANUFACTURES. OF 

ARTISTS' AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VABHISHES, *c 

NEWMANS PHOTOORAPHIC COLOURS 

For the Silver Piatt, Glatt, d- Paper, 

"All adhere well to the Plate, and give a 

brilliant, life-like effect." 

Trade prices on receipt of business card or 
reference. 

See Advertisement above, Now and very 

oomplete Work on Colouring Photographs, (to. 

21, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 



BUEKE, 
WHOLESALE PASSE-PARTOUT 

Ml 31 (J FACT ITU EM, 

326, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

Mounts, Specimen Frame*, &c. 
Tinted Patte-partouU for Vignette*. 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 

ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

(DjiiiBl anil ^atsgra^it gtpoi, 
J. SOLOMON, 

It, BED LION SQUARE. 



PRICE LIST ORATIS ON APPLICATION. 
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TO PHOTOGRAPHISTS. 



Messrs. SQUIRE AND COMPANY 

Beg to announce, that they have prepared 

A NEW GOX.X.OX3XOBT 

FOR POSITIVES AND NEGATIVES, 

UNEQUALLED IOR TONE AND SENSITIVENESS. 

SOLD IH SEALED BOTTLES: 

For POSITIVES, at 9a per lb. For NEGATIVES, at 12a per lb. SAMPLE BOTTLES, of half-pound^ 

at 4s. 6<L each. 



LONDON: 



SQUIRE AND COMPANY, 

WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 

52, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 



Messrs. SQUIRE and Co. are now ready to appoint Agents in the Provinces, for which early 

application is necessary. 



PONTING'S IODISED NEGATIVE COLLODION. 

The high encomiums passed upon this preparation, and 

•*■ its largely increased employment by numbers of the first Professional and Amateur 
Photographers, both in London and the Provinces, justify the Proprietor in stating, that in all 
the essential qualities of a good Collodion it is unsurpassed, being, at the same time, the most 
sensitive preparation hitherto made. 

Sold in stoppered bottles, at the following prioes: — 5 -ox., 4s.; 10-os., 7s. 6d. ; 20-os., 15s.; 
40-oi. 80s. ; by the Maker, THOMAS GADBT PONTING, Chemist to the Queen, 32, High- 
street, Bristol. 



In Loedov, by C. Shepherd, 97, Farringdon-st. ; 

and Murray and Heath, 48, Piccadilly. 
Birxieghak, E. Mander, Snow-hill. 
Manchester, J. Pyne, 68, Piccadilly. 
Liverpool, J. Atkinson, 87, Manchestcr-st. ; 

W. Keith, 84, Castle-green. 
DttBT, J. Dawson, 8, Irongate. 



Bath, J. Cogan, Milsom-street. 
Salisbury, J. Atkins. 
Leicester, T. Parsons. 
Wiedsor, C. J. Russell. 
Dsyoeport, J. J. Cox, Optician; and by most 
Photographic Dealers. 



J, A, FORREST & CO.'S 

(Late Forrest k Bromlet) 

NEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CLASS. 



Polished 
Flatted 
Crown, 
a d. 



Colourless 
Sheet 
Glass, 
a d. 



Patent 
Plate, 
a d. 



Purple 

Polished 

Sheet 

a d. 



Opal 

Glass. 



a 
15 
27 
42 
60 
93 
166 



d. 









Purple 
Plate, 
a d. 



10 
18 
28 
40 
62 
112 












Colourless 
Patent 
Plate, 
a d. 

17 

81 

47 

68 
105 
188 












& 

Put 



21 by 2 80 36 80 6 6 

3lby2| 5 6 13 8 11 6 

4}by3i 7 9 6 21 17 6 

5 by 4 10 13 6 80 25 

6, by 4 J 16 21 47 88 6 

84 by 64 ......27 6 37 85 69 

2*?°^ pic ll0 14 85 25 65 42 78 

6} by 3£ ...3 

TINTED GLASS FOR ROOFS, coloured by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable by solar 

or other influences, 9d. per foot super. 

Plates for producing the Vignette Style of Printing adapted to every description 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2s. to 3s. 6d. each, Landscape Vignettes 

from 4s. to 10s. each. 

Finely Ground Glass for Stereoscopic Transparencies, 6] X 3$, 26s. per gross. 

WAREHOUSES— 58, LIMB-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 



BURGESS & KEY, 

95, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 

3Haitifartarrri of luffs $*rrjri ^frtfijntfi: 
Satjif, friqi, let, to. to. 

B. k K., inventors and manufacturers of tk 
Watertight Baths, beg to caution the Photo- 
graphic profession against the manysptriosi 
imitations, which are not only very imperfiMBj 
made, but of the most inferior Gotta Peres*. 

B. k K. warrant all theirs of pure Mfe 
Peroha, and of the best workmanship. 

B. k K.s New Collodion Plate Holder, tat 
most perfect yet introduced, 5s. 

OUTTA PEROHA WORKERS TJT QEEBRAL. 



EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER HIS OWI 

ARTIST. 



MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

bko to ncroaic 
PHOTOGRAPHERS ANO AMATEURS 

that they still continue to give lessons withies 
greatest suooess in the art of 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS 

by their peculiar method, enabling beginners is 
a few lessons to 

PRODUCE MOST EFFECTIVE RESULTS 
And ruembUng ivory in ail rtspteU. 

TERMS VEXV MODBRAXa. 

3, COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 

Pure Albumenised Paper, 
COLLINS'S Albumenised First Class French 
and German Papers. The trade supplied. A 
list of prioes and samples forwarded free ob 
receipt of business card. A. Collins, 40, 
Brewer-street, Regent-street, London, W. 



MAIDEH'S CASES. 

rbe Photographic Public are 
respectfully informed, that the above may 

Losdof, of Modi, Burfield ud Bouch. 
Dcblis — Messrs. Bewlej and Evans; Messrs. 

Oldham and Co. ; Mr. Robinson. 
EDiBBCRoa — Mrs. Lennie. 
MaJtcusaris — Mr. Pyne; Messrs. Motter- 

Livufool — Mr. New too. 

NiwcasiLi — Mr. Mawson. 

Diyoxkiut- — Mr. Heath. 

Baioii'fos— Mr. Brew; Mr. Lane. 

IfoCTOic — Mr. Marshall. 

CuxLtEsniu — Mr. J e fiery. 

Linra — Messrs. Harvey and Reynolds. 
Lnd at the Photographic Depot, 08, Snow-bill, 
Birmingham. 

N.8. — The Nos. 14 to IS inclusive contain 
ha rich Malta. 
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JOHN MAWSON'S 

fflftsltsxlt Ijjotognmltit gt&ot, 

13, MOSLEY STREET, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Catalogue Free on application. 



Photographs, Pictures, or 

<! Drawings, lie., FRAMED and MOUNTED 
hj C. TIFFIN, Carver and Gilder, 26, Old 

tins d is n- st ami, Oironn-sruiT. Good 
work at moderate charges. 
Isafeof frame. Price. 

Ill 12 J\Vithb*3t K lnaoe>. Alonumf 3a. 9d. 
12 X Id W any abape. Frames of? 3a. od. 
II X S J any dimensions, t 3s. 3d. 

A Guide to Photography : 

^ Containing simple and concise Directions 
Nr obtaining Pictures by the Cbemiral Agency 
if Light, intending the moat improved Procaines 
iff the production of Poeitive and Negaiive 
illoiilon Pictures, and for taking Landscape*, 
ke. it, by the Calotype and Waxed Paper 
ftnnfnn. alio, clear instructions Tor the Oiy- 
nl Process, and for Printing Positives on 
'iper, with the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Tclurea. By W. H. Tiiobstuwaitk, author 
f " Photographic Manipulations," Ik. 11- 
aslrsted with numerous Woodcuts. 

SUFKnr and Makshjll, Stationers' Jlnll- 
ourt, and Horxi and TiiottHfuwaiTis, Opti- 
iaus, Philosophical and Photographic Instru- 
ct Makers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 121, 
i2, and 123, Newgate-street^ London. 
Igenti for the Liverpool and Mancketttr 
Photographic Journal. 



AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 



; LONDON AND 1 



Francis's New Printing 

1 Frame, the beat in use, 6x4, Sl.x4f, 
ad flJx3J, 2f. each, or 13*. per dm. — 
raaeii's Stereoscopic Camera with improved 
Mwrging table and lens.— Binocular Cameras. 
-Complete sets of Stereoscopic Apparatus for 
H Geld, to work the collodion process and see 
■hat yon are about instead of bringing home a 
* of dirty dry plates. — All kinds of apparatus 
tied up with tent, wheels, &c, in a most 
nvenient way for out-door work. — All kinds 
f apparatus made on the premises, of the best 
ml for pnrpoee required. — Burnishers for 
lishiog prroft. — Francis's Silver Metre, 
1. Ad., free by post, it. — Every photographer 
wnld have one huge and one email glasing 
"ml — Enlarging Cameras all sises.— Cbemi- 
Js and everything required by Photographers. 
FRANCIS'S 

Photographic Apparatus Manufactory, 
101, Great Konell-itreet, London, W.C. 



W Ushebwood, 122, Regent- 

II < street, undertakes to Colour every 
description of Photographs (on paper) in Water 
Colours in the highest style of art, or tinted 
slightly. Ivory Miniatures accurately copied. 



Wanted, a Photographic 
Carriage, aa Dark Boom. Fall descrip- 
tion, with lowest Cash price, and better if with 
sketch or photo,, to HYPO, Mr. Bremner's, 

51, Warren street, Fittroy square. 



To Photographers and 

Amateurs. — Wanted to Purchase, any 
good Stereographs. 

Addttel H. N., 19, St. James's -place, 
Ham pstead -road, London. 



Aperator. — A gentleman 

^ of great experience, possessing all the 
apparatus requisite for taking full-aiied Pic- 
tares, wishes for an engagement as Operator. 
Is capable of conducting the whole business of 
a Photographic Establishment. AddressD.W., 
Post-office, Newington Causeway. 



Graduated Backgrounds. — W. 
BOOCOCK, West-street, Dorking, will 
Forward, on receipt of six stamps, a model 
snd printed description of a cheap and simple 
Background, capable of producing every variety 
if tint, according to the taste of the artist. 



to be sold, cheap, a fibst bate 
Joigtlandeh's Lens, 

Sfg in Diameter, with Back and Pinion 



Mansion's New Colours 
and Varnish.— Mous. MANSION oils 
the attention of Photographers to his New 
iTarnuJi aud Colours, prepared expressly for 
Collodion and Paper Photographs, and superior 
to any yet used. A full direction sent with 
Each assortment, on application at his residence, 
15, Nichol's-square, Hackney-road, London, 
H.E., where specimens may be seen. 

Lessons given in all the different styles of 
oluuiing photographs, including transparent 
iwaitir es, that give a non-inverted picture softer 
.ban enamel . 

Notice. — M. MaxmoH begs to call attention 
to the fact that Mr. Shew is not, and has not 
been. Agent for bis Colours since December, 
1867. 



Stereoscopes and Stereo- 

'-} scopie Slides Manufacturers and Pub- 
lishers, B. BONING and Co., 7, Queen's 
Head Passage, Newgate-street. Groups, Views, 
and Statuary, Wholesale and for Exportation. 
BOXING'S I'cre Aurora PipxJt, 12s. 6d. 
per quire, six* 17tx22t, is universally used for 
Stereoscopics, aud where clear and brilliant 
proofs are essential. Sample Sheet, 8d. Cash 
oust accompany the Order. 
Photograph! and SercOieopM: Slides mounttd 
and eoloKrtd. 



THE CRYSTAL MEDIUM. 

Messbs. Squire & Co. beg to 
announce a Chtbtil medium, expressly 
prepared, plush and ih*« stibmt, for Photo- 
graphic Portraits, applicable to Biwoonxn, 
Locxbtb, Piss, Ribob, or ■ TRANSMISSION 
THROUGH THE POST. May be cut with 
scissors as easily as paper. 

Sold in sealed packets of 50, at 2s., 3s. ad., 
and 7s. 6d. per packet, with directions for use. 

SQUIRE and Co., Photographic Warehouse, 
52, Kino Willi j* -strut, Lokdob-erhioe. 



"Pdwin Jewitt, Engraver 

•" on Wood, and Draughtsman, 1, Picket- 
place^ Strand, W.C, near Temple Bar. En- 
gineering, Scientific, and Mechanical Designs 
accurately En grave J. Manufacturers' and 
Tradesmen's Catalogues Illustrated. Photo- 
graphic Drawings upon Wood Engraved. 



IMPROVED LANDSCAPE LENS. 

T Slater, Optician, has 

-*-• now ready his IMPEOVED LANDSCAPE 
LBNS. Also New Combinations for Portrait or 
Landscape purposes, fitted with sets of Dia- 
phragms, aa described by J. Waterhouse, Esq., 
in PhntograjAU Journal, page 250. 
T. SLATER, 136, BCSTON BOAD, LONDON. 



HOME AND EXPORT PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTOSJ 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

II, JUBILEE BUILDINGS; 16, LORD STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 



GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 
BLAND AND LONG'S REDUCED PRIDE LIST 

Pasirattu- ftatatogw 

OK PHOTOGflAPHIC APPAFrtTUS, CHEMICALS, £ LENSL3 

SECT VEf.s 03 WPUCATIOK. 

BLAND & CO., 

Photographic Jntlrumtnl Maltert to Htr Majatg, 
1S3, FLEET STREET, LONDON, B.C. 

J. T. S1MKIN, 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTUnER OF PASSE- PAHT0UTS. 



Plain and Ornamental Show Mount/. 

4, GREYHOUND YARD, & 82, HIGH HOLBORN. 



HULME & BRITTAIN, 



PHOTOGRAPHIC, OPTICAL, 
DENTAL MATERIALS, 



FRENCH, GERMAN, &AMEfllGAN REQUISITES, 
2 & 8, ANN STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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BARNARD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WATER COLOURS. 

J Barnard respectfully solicits attention to these Colours, which have received 
9 tbe highest commendations of many of the most eminent Photographic Artists. As neither trouble nor expense is spared in their 
preparation, the Proprietor believes them to be altogether unequalled for the purpose. They will be found rich and brilliant in tint ; their 
working properties leave nothing to be desired ; and they are warranted not to contain anything injurious to the Photograph. They sre 
manufactured in tints, obviating the loss of time and trouble in mixing. 

" Mr. Barnard* s constant care to render this branch of the art as perfect as possible is undeniable. We cannot but express our estimation of 
the quality of these colours, feeling satisfied, that if any of our readers, by taking our advice, give them a trial, they will fully ap prec ia te their 
superiority over all others in existence." — Photographic Record. 
" Of the highest yalue." — Photographic News. 

At Ofi Shilling each Cakh. Sixpevci Half-Cakx. 
Flaxen hair. I Chestnut hair. I Golden Yellow. I Green, No. 1. I Pure Brown. 

Auburn hair. | Brown hair. | Pure Black. | Green, No. 2. \ Chinese White. 

At Two Shujjhgs saoh Cake. One Shilling Half-Cake. 



Flesh, No. 1. I Flesh, No. 8. 
Flesh, No. 2. | Flesh shadow, No. 1. 



Flesh ahadow, No. 2. | Grey hair. 
Flesh shadow, No. 3. | Crimson. 



Scarlet. I Italian* Blue. 

Pure Blue. I 



Sliding Top Boxes, 12 half -cakes, Pencils, &c. 10 

„ „ „ 12 whole-cakes, Pencils, &c. 18 6 



I. d. 



BOXES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC WATER COLOURS. 

s. d. 

Mahogany Lock and Key Box, 12 half-cakes, Pencils, &e. ... 16 6 
„ „ „ 12 whole-cakes, Pencils, to ... 21 



These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter in addition, Palette, Water Glass, Tub of Hoist Chinese White, a Bottle of liquid 

Carmine, and one of Water Colour Megilp. 
Flesh shadow, No. 1. I Flaxen hair. | Crimson. I Golden Yellow. I Pure Brown. 

Flesh shadow, No. 8. | Brown hair. | Pure Blue. | Pure Black. | Green, No. 1. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Flesh, No. 8. 



Sliding Top Boxes, 21 half-cakes, Pencils, &c £0 18 6 I Mahogany Lock and Key Boxes, 21 half-cakes, Pencils, ke. £12 6 

„ „ 21 whole-cakes, Pencils, &c 1 12 | „ „ „ 21 whole-cakes, Pencils, 4c. 1 17 6 

These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter in addition, Palette, Water Glass, Moist Chinese White Sponge, a Bottle of liquid 

Carmine and one of Water Colour Megilp. 



Flesh, No. 1. 
Flesh, No. 2. 
Flesh, No. 8. 
Flesh shadow, No. 1. 



Flesh shadow, No. 2. 
Flesh shadow, No. 3. 
Flaxen hair. 
Auburn hair. 



Chestnut hair. 
Brown hair. 
Grey hair. 
Crimson. 



Scarlet. 
Pure Blue. 
Italian Bine. 
Golden Yellow. 



Pure Black. 
Pure Brown. 
Green, No. 1. 
Green, No. 2. 



Tube Chinese White. 
Photographic Megilp. 
Pencils, ic 



BARNARD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC POWDER COLOURS for Dry-Tinting Glass, Paper, or Daguerreotype Pictures, are manufactured 

in 32 Tints. One Shilling per bottle. 

%* Country orders accompanied by a post-office order, a reference in Town, or for small amounts by postage-stamps, will be promptly executed. 

Trade lists on presentation of business card. 

JABEZ BARNARD, M anufacturer, 339, Oxford-street, London. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPARATUS, AND LENSES. 

BURFIELD AND ROUCH, 

MANUFACTURERS OP PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, PREPARATIONS, AND APPARATUS, AND 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS FOE MB. HARDWICH'S NEGATIVE COLLODION, 

180, STRAND (CORNER OF NORFOLK STREET), LONDON. W. 

Burfield and Rouch respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive Stock of first-class Photographic Apparatus and Lenses. 

Cameras, folding and rigid, Brass-bound Cameras for India, also the New Stereoscopic Box Camera, for working in the open air. 

Lenses manufactured under their personal superintendence, which are unequalled for flatness of field, beauty of definition, and rapidity of 
action. Ross', JahinV, &c, kept in stock. Complete Sets of Photographic Apparatus, from £3 to £30. 

Albumenised Paper of the finest quality, size 11 4 X 94, 3s. 6d. per quire. A sample quire sent free per post, on receipt of 8s. 6d. in stamps. 

Burfield and Rough guarantee that all Chemicals and Apparatus manufactured by them are of the first class, and in no ease will any of 
inferior quality be supplied. 

Mr. HARDWICH'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PBEPABATXONS.-NEGATXVE COLLODION. 

Mr. Hardwigh has fitted up a Laboratory for the manufacture of Collodion. It may be obtained in two solutions, at 16s. per pint, including 
bottles; or, for tbe eonyenience of Amateurs, in quantities not less than 8 ounces in two solutions at 6s. 10d., with bottles. Full directions for 
use. A paper of complete instructions for using the above Collodion, containing many rateable hints, sent free on receipt of a stamped envelope. 

Cadmium Iodiser, for occasional use with the above, 9d. per ounce. 

NEGATIVE NITRATE BATH for the above. 

Mr. HARDWICFTS NEW POSITIVE COLLODION, in two solutions, 10s. per pint including bottles, or 8 ounces in two bottles, 6a. lOd. 

POSITIVE NITRATE BATH (40-grain solution). 

Burfield and Rouen also direct tbe attention of Photographers to their preparation of PURE RE-CRYSTALLISED NITRATE OP 8ILVBH, 
which is unequalled as a Photographic Agent. 

Now ready, BOUGH'S BEGISTERED portable dark operating Chamber, for working, in the open country. 

This contrivance answers every purpose of a dark room, in place of which it may be used either at home or In the open country. It will be found preferable to as? 
of the numerous forms of dark tent, all of which art complicated and cumbersome, and very uncomfortable to work in. With the above, the operator manipulates on t* 
outeide and not in ; whilst the greatest steadiness is insured by the hands resting on a ledge when coating or developing a picture. One of its principal reoommendstloss 
is, great simplicity consisting only of a rectangular box, in which the whole of the apparatus required on an excursion maybe conveniently packed. It may be use* a 
a stand, on which the Camera can be placed, being, in fact, more steady than most forma of tripod. Slae No. 1 is especially recommended for taking Stereoscopic 
picture*, and b at present extensively used for that purpose. Size No. 8, adapted for pictures 19 x 10 and under, may be seen at the above address. For opinions of 
i!f P i re ^ ** Illu *. tr <X* d LoHdo ^ e ^ t Mav 2in,i 5 Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal, July 1st, Ac Ac. Full description sent free by poat. Price sf 

atopie Stereoscopic Camera, with sliding front fitted on lath, with screw and index, and which may be used on any box or stand, £i 5s. ; ditto, fitted with ~ 

Lena nor Landscapes and Groups, £8. * ' ' 

Man ufactured only by BURFIELD and BOUOH, 180, Strand (corner of Norfolk-street), London. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS ALMANACK, 

PRICE SIXPENCE, 
WILL BE READY SHORTLY.— SEE ADVERTISEMENT, PAGE 5. 
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tfHE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEW& 



EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, ANALYSIS, ETC. 

STATHAM'S CHEMICAL CABINETS 

Afford an endless fund of Instructive Amusement, and contain the Chemicals and 

•"■ Apparatus necessary for performing the Brilliant Experiments shown in the Lectures at the Royal Polytechnic, and other Scientific 
Institutions. Youths' Cabinets, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10b. 6d.; Book of Experiments, 6d.; Students' Cabinets, 21s., 31s. 6d., 42s., 63s., 168s.; 
Bconomic Laboratory, 105s., 210s.; Agricultural Test Chests, 68s., 105s., 168s.; Toxicologic*! Test Chests, 42s., C3s., 105s.; Pocket Blow-pipe 
Gate. 21s. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, free for two stamps. 

CHRISTMAS BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— Mr. Stathah's Illustrated Prospectus of Amusing, Instructive, and Scientific 
Articles, Educational Toys, &c, tree for One Stamp. 

WILLIAM E. STATHAM, 312, REGENT STREET, W., nearly opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 



In the Press, and vrill be Published in a few days, Demy 8vo, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS ALMANACK 

FOR 1859. 



PEI CE SIXPEN C E . 
fpie growing importance of the Photographic art, and the favour with which " The Photographic 

JL News** has been received, induce the Proprietors to introduce an Almanack, which, while it contains all the information usually found In 
Almanacks, contains also, in addition, a large amount of matter in which Photographers alone are interested, and which would, therefore, not be 
found in similar publications. Among the subjects to be comprised in the Almanack will be the following: — 

CONTENTS. 
Photographic Working Hours. New Processes. 

Chronology of Photography, with a succinct Analysis of the Principal Picturesque Spots for Photographic Excursionists. 

Discoveries of 1858. Photography for the Seasons. 

The Days of Meeting of the different Photographic Societies throughout Hints on Dress for Portraiture, Backgrounds, and Artistic Arrangement 

the Kingdom during the year, and the Periods when they propose of the Sitter. 

to hold their Exhibitions. Suggestions on the Laws of Contrast, and Harmony of Colours, in 

What to avoid in Photography. Photographic Miniature Painting. 

Photographic Receipts. Photographic Adventures and Incidents. 

Hints to Beginners. 

Together with a mass of miscellaneous information on every subject interesting to Photographers. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

Advertisements intended for insertion in this Almanack should be forwarded immediately to Merars. Pbttir and Galhn, L* Belle Sauvage 
Yard, Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. — Scale of Charges : Whole Page, £3 33.; Half Page, £1 15s.; Quarter Page,. £1. Special contracts may 
l>e made for particular pages. 



FIRST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 

Sedgefield's English Scenery. — Price One Shilling each (post 
free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Sedgefield's Welsh Scenery. — Price One Shilling each (post 
free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Cedgefield's Rustic Groups. — Birds' Nests, Cattle, &c. &c — 

KJ Price One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Sedgefield's Cathedral Interiors, comprising several Stereoscopic 
Views from the interior of each of the following English Cathedrals, namely, Bristol 
Cathedral, Exeter Cathedral, Winchester CatheJral, and Salisbury Cathedral.— Price One and 
Sixpence each (post free). 

London: A. W. BENNETT, Publisher, 5, Biahopsgate Without,>E.C— A Catalogue post free. 

p"ho t o g^Tp~h Y^ 

MESSRS. OTTEWILL & CO., 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, 

ISLINGTON, LONDON. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 



T Paul, 41, King-street, 

" • Covent Garden, Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturer of Passe-partouts, Specimen 
Cases, and Frames. Photographic Dealers sup- 
plied. 

Tinted Passe-partouts, for Vignette Pictures, 
In great variety. 

Punctuality and dispatch guaranteed. 



P O TJ L T O N , 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTER 

147, STRAND, LONDON, 

AND 

2, LONDON STREET, READING, 

WH0LX8AIJI DXAUE* IN 

STEREOSCOPES AN0 STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 



OPTICAL AND PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 

30, SAINT ENOCH-SQUARE, GLASGOW. 

Iohn Spencer, Importer 

" of American, French, and German requi- 
sites for Photography, solicits the attention of 
Artists and Amateurs to his Stock, which com- 
prises every Article in connection with the Art, 
and at prices which (quality considered) are at 
least as low as any. 

Lenses ground to Order, of any Diameter or 
Focu*. Opera and Tourists' Glasses, Tele- 
scopes, Microscopes, Spectacles, &o. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Solution for Cleaning Pho- 
tographic Glas3 Plates. — Price Is. 6d. per 
bottle, is sufficient to clean 1,000 whole-size 
plates ; it is at once a great saving of time, 
labour, and expense. A whole-size plate may 
te cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drops of the solution ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
in its use. Sold Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, Sloane-street, 
London, S.W. — Agents: — Messrs. Murray and 
Heath, 43, Piccadilly, London. Horkb and 
Thokkth waits, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
street. Bdrfikld and Rough, 180, Strand. 
Subpherd, 97, Farringdon-street. Timms, 
31, High Holborn. Brew, Bast-street, 
Brighton. G. Cabtwright and So*, Fisher- 
gate, Preston. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly. 8rn- 
era, St. Enoch-square, Glasgow. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC STOVE. 

The most perfect Stove for 

-*• Laboratories, Office, or Showroom, is 
" Kukla's Newly Invented Deflagbator." 
Scienti6c in principle; simple in constr action; 
healthy and efficient in use. 

" The Deflagrator Gas Stove requires no 
flue, creates no dust or smoke, is perfectly 
innoxious, and produces a great and pure heat, 
i like yen til at in z and warming the whole apart- 
ment." — Vide Society of Arts Journal, Oct. 16, 
1858. 

Patented in Great Britain, France, Austria, 
and Belgium. 

Publicly tested at the Town Hall, Leeds, on 
the occasion of Her Majesty's late visit to that 
borough. 

Cash Prices, 25s. and 60s. The 25s. 
Deflagrator warms thoroughly a room of 2,000 
cubic feet. Cost, 3d. per diem. The 50s. 
Deflagrator suffices for 6, or 8,000 cubic feet, 
for entrance halls, passages, or public rooms, 
&c. Cost, Gd. per diem. 

Patentee and sole Manufacturer of the Defla- 
grator Stove, 

F. X. KUKLA, 

194, PENTONVILLE-KOAD, LONDON. 



Orders by post will receive prompt attention. 
Post-office Orders should be made payable to 
Francis Xavier Kuela, General Office. 



./ 



JOHN ATKINSON'S 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE & RETAIL STORES, 

37, MANCHESTER-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 



DEALERS SUPPLIED. 



AMERICAN LACE-BaND CASES; 
TURKEY -MOROCCO do.; RIBBED TURKEY 
do. ; TURKEY CUPID do. ; PECK'S UNION 
do. ; OCTAGON UNION do. ; CHINESE 
STILE do. ; WREATH do. ; ADAMANT do. ; 
PEOPLE'S do. ; PRESERVERS, New Patterns. 

EXCELSIOR MATS ; STRONG STAMPED 
do. ; DOTTED do. AMBROT YPE VARNISH. 
POSITIVE COLLODION. 

The Varnish, and most, of the above articles, 
may be had from Mr. Mottersiiead and Mr. 
Pyne, Manchester ; Mr. Harriscn and Mr. 
Franks, Leeds ; Messrs. Maud and Wilson, 
Bradford ; Mr. Wilkinson, Halifax ; Mr. Hall, 
Wakefield ; Mr. Shepperley, Mr. Bass, Mr. 
Woodward, and Mr. Taylor, Nottingham ; Mr. 
Parsons and Mr. Hume, Leicester ; Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Wokes, Hull ; Mr. Mander, Mr. 
Hulme, and Mr. Lancaster, Birmingham ; 
Mr. Ponting, Bristol ; Mr. Earl, Worcester ; 
Mr. Cartwright, Preston ; Mr. Marshall, Bos- 
ton ; Mr. Farrar, Ulverston ; Mr. Edwards, 
Lincoln ; Mr.Davies, Shrewsbury ; Mr. Black- 
ahaw, Burslem ; Mr. Webster, Warrington ; 
Mr. Rogerson, Manchester ; Chadburn Brothers, 
and Mr. Quantock, Sheffield ; Grindley and 
Son, Chester ; Mr. Howortb, Doncaster ; Mr. 
Rossel Jeffery, Cheltenham ; Sawyer and Co., 
Norwich ; Mrs. Lennie, Kemp, and Co., Edin- 
burgh ; Mr 1 . Gardner, and Messrs. White and 
Barr, Glasgow ; Mr. Valentine, Dundee ; 
Messrs. Bewdleyand Evans, and Mr. J. Robin- 
son, Dublin ; Mr. Cumine, Belfast ; Mc Walter?, 
Armagh ; Messrs. FitzGibbon and Co., Cork ; 
Mr. Humphreys, Caernarvon. 

English Cheap Imitations of the above 
Goods at Manufacturers* prices. 

Every description of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ENGLISH Goods ; and the largest Stock 
of CHOICE LENSES in the kingdom. No Price 
List published. Any inquiry answered. 



OPINION8 OF THE PfcESS ON 

MOULE'S NIGHT PROCESS. 

" The portrait sent by Mr. Moule is as fine as anything can possibly be" — Sutton's Photographic Kola, 
September 15, 1808. 

"The Royal Polytechnic Institution.— We were present on Saturday evening week to witneM Mr. 
Moule's patent process for taking photographic likenesses by artificial light, and can add our testimony to that of 
a numerous company of scientific men and artists who were present that the results were completely successM, 
and even surpassed the expectai ious of those who were prepared to expect great things. The whole process mi 
ably explained by Mr. E. V. Gardner, the professor of chemistry, who pointed out the difference between tie 
luminous rays of the spectrum and the actinic rays. Mr. Moule himself conducted the experiments, and pro- 
duced several portraits of the greatest artistic merit, both for fidelity of likeness and delicacy of finish, that w# 
have over seen. These experiments have proved very satisfactorily, that photographic portraits can be taken in- 
artificial light in a way that leaves no regrets for cloudy skies or the absence of sunlight, and are an immense 
step hi photographic science," — HeWs Life, November 7, 1858. 

8ee also, The Morning Chronicle, Nov. 1, 1858. — Advertiser, Nov. I.— Dispatch, Nov. 7. — Morning IleraU, 
Nov. l.—Era, Nov. 7.— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 1. — Standard, Nov. l.—Sun, Nov. 1.— .Sun, Nov. 5.— Weekly Md, 
Oct, 31.— Morning Star, Oct 28, 1858. 

The Patent Apparatus (The Photogen), with the necessary instructions, can be had of JOHJf 
MOULE, Sole Patentee, 15, Seabright-place, Hackney -road. 

Prospectuses forwarded on receipt of a stamped envelope. 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Carefully amended to the end of 1856, and now first reduced to "78. ^>d., which constitute 

it as the cheapest, best, and most recent English Dictionary. 

WEBSTER'S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING AND DEFINING 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Condensed from Noah Webster's large work, with numerous Synonyms, carefully discriminated 
by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., Professor in Tale College. To which are added " Walkh'j 
Kki" to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names; a Vocabulary of Modem 
Geographical Names; Phases and Quotations from the Ancient and Modern Languages; Abbre- 
viations used in Writing, Printing, &c. &o. 

This comprehensive work is beautifully printed on good paper, in a clear and distinct type, 
in double columns, and has had the benefit of revision to the present time. 

Demy 8vo, cloth lettered, 644 pages 7s. 6d. 

Strongly bound in half-calf, mar I. led edges ... 10s. 6d. 

Messrs. Ward and Lock having met with distinguished success in the introduction of their 
small edition of Webster's Dictionary, have been induced to supply a want long felt in this 
country, and can now offer a really good and useful English Dictionary, at a price within the 
reach of every Family and every Student. 

*f For further particulars, witii specimen of type, see Ward and Lock's Educational 

Circular, supplied gratis, or free by post for one penny. 
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wo New Tales will be 

commenced in No. 53, for Nov. 25, being 
the First Number of the New Volume of CAS- 
SELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER ; 
viz., "TnE Substance and the Shadow," 
by J. F. Smith, Esq., Author of "Soiita and 
Tears," "Phases of Life," "Minnie Grey," 
"The Soldier of Fortune," &c. &c, Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill ; and " Winnie ; or, the 
Balance of Power at the Fireside," by Felix 
Stowe, Author of "Latson." — Published in 
Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in 
Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 6d. 

London : Petter & Galpin, Belle Sauvago 
Printing Works, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 

THIRD EDITION. 
Just published, price Is., per post Is. Id. 

THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

BY CHARLES A. LONG. 
This process is simple, clean, and certain, 
and the resulting pictures possess the exquisite 
delicacy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the 
Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic texture of 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & CO., 

Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Majesty, 

153, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



Pillischer's Photographic 
Establishment, 88, New Bond-street, W. 
Photographic Apparatus of every description 
and of superior quality manufactured at the 
above establishment. A catalogue may be had 
on application to M. Pillischer, optician, 88, 
New Bond-street, corner of Oxford-street, W. 



BEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A safe and certain Remedy 

-*-*- for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other 
Affections of the Throat and Chest. In isa- 
went Consumption, Asthma, and Wnrro 
Cough they are unfailing. Being free from 
every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken (j 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; 
while the Public Speaker and Psofessiohai. 
Singer will find them invaluable in allayiajt 
the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal 
exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. l(d., asd 
Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10a. 6d. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, kc, 79, St. 
Paul's Charchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the 
World. 



K eating's Pale Newfoundland 
Cod Liver Oil, perfectly pure, nearly 
tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, 
having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
mended by Professors Taylor and Tuompsos, 
of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, in 
the words of the late Dr. Pereira, say, that 
"The finest oil is that most devoid of 
colour, odour, and flavour," characters tlis 
will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints Is. 0d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6U, 
and Five-pint bottles 10s. Gd., Imperial Mea- 
sure. 

79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
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AMERICAN COLLODION AND VARNISH, 

essrs. SQUIRE & Co, beg; to inform Photograph' 
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Art iiii unil the Trade, Ihey irt appointed the Bole Agent* in England for the «*le of 

HOLMES i COMPANY'S I'll UK IN EXCELSIOR COLLODION, 

In sealed sot bottle*, at 2s. per bottle. 
,» their AMERICAN ESAMRL TARNISH, H Is. per so*, bottle, tad AMERICAN BLACK 
OPAQUE VARNISH, at 9d. per In. bottle.— A liberal allowance to tbe Trade. 
LONDON: 52, KINO WILLIAM STREET. 



SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VARNISH, 4c., 

15, LOWER BELCRAVE PLACE, PIMLICO, S.W. 

Trade Prict Litl faneanUd fret on application. 



AMERICAN MAGNETO ■ ELECTRIC 

MACHINE. 
To CkemitU, Optician*. AMedical lien. 

These Machines answer 

-*- aU the purpose* of the Galvanic 
Coil, are Tery portable, 10 inches long, 
4\ aqnare. No battery required — aimple 
and effecdTe. May be had from Mr. 
Boltoit, Clemi*t, Holboru Bars ; Messrs. 
KmaHTandSoK, Foster Lane; aadnearly 
all Photographic Dealers in tbe kingdom. 
Importer, J. ATKINSON, 37, Man- 
:he«ter-<tieet, UverpooL 




WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

Denman, introducer of the 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
Ac, 20a. per doien (bottle* included). 

A Pint Sample of each for 24 Stampi. 

"Wine in Caak forwarded free to any Railway 

Station in England. 

(Extract from the Lancet, July 10, ISA'S.) 

Mr- Dsimui'ii nor**, selected In all eleven samples of 



and perfectly free from adulteration ; Indeed, eou- 
■aaartoa; the low price at which they an sold, their 
qumttty la remarkable." 

Excelsior Brandy, pale or brown, 15a. par 
gallon, or 30a. per dozen. 

Terms — Cub. Country Order! runat eon- 
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OBERT METTAM & Co.*S 
NEW TARIFF OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASS, may be had, poit free, on application 
the Wsrehonae, 30, Princess-street, Soho, 



Liaun> diamond polish 

CHEMICALLY CLEANING GLASS. 

In Bottle* 6d. and 1*. each. 

AT J. SOLOMON'S, 

22, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON. 



T ondon Crystal Palace, 

*J Regent- circus, Ox ford street, and Great 
IVihti.! plreet. — This mngnifieent building 
will be OpiKsn to the public on Wxpkisdat, 
December lit, 1858, for tbe aale of all kinds 
of Ustful and Fancy Article*. It will contain 
the largest number of Grit-clan exhibitor* of 
any building in Europe. The Photographic 
Establishment is the finest in London. The 
A fury, Conserratory, General Refreshment, 
room, and Ladies' Prirate Refreshment- room, 
with Retiring-room attached, will be replete in 
their several department*. Applications fur 
the remaining spaca iruuin iiutue f«rtii»ilh. 



PH0T06RMKS COLOURED. 



MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 



COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS, 
surpassing all others in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, and resembling in all respects the finest 



3, COVENTRY BTSXBT, PICCADILLY. 



JOSEPH M'CROSSAN, 

63 & 65, flTOCEWKLL-eTBEKT, OLASOOW, 



HOOLNEMOlKMHAYDONo' AMERICAN COLLODION, 

TRANSPARENT, AND BUM VARNISHES. 

Agents wanted in all the principal Town*. 



Just Pnbtisbed. 

American Ambrotype Manual, 
Price One Shilling, to be had from the Pub- 
lisher, JOHN ATKINSON, Man ch eater -ilreet, 
LiTerpooL 
The Trade supplied on the usual terms. 



''owlh Edition. Prict 6d\ ; pott free, 7 stamp*. 

A COMPENDIUM OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 



sb far «s regards Portraiture. Directions, a 
plete, but concise, are given for tbe Poaitirs 
and Negaiiie Collodion processes, together 
with Instruction* for Printing on Albumenise I 
Paper; alao, the method of baking Stereoscopic 
Portrait*, and direction* for colouring either 
paper or glass photograph*. 

In this edition a new chapter ba* been 
added on Faildhss, their causes and remedies, 
and another on copying photography or other 
pictures. 

PUBLISHED BY FREDERICK COX, 



M, Hklnai-i 



i.nl >■■.'■■ 
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THE PAPER DUTY. 

JVote ready, price One Shilling, 

Case Stated for its 

Immediate Repeal. 

Lowdoni James Ridgwsy, 109, Piccadilly; 
W. Kent and Co., Sfl, Fleet- street, and 51, 
Paternoster Row; Mann, Nephews, 39, Corn- 
hill. Edikbokdh: Grunt and Son. Gusnoir: 
K. Griffin and Co. Dnsinc William Robertson. 



SQUIRE & Co., 

SOU AGENTS FOB IUB BALK OF ItOULB'fl 

PHOTOGEN, 

FOR TAKING PORTRAITS AT NIGHT. 

Pries of Apparatus, £5 10s. 

52, KING WTLLIAM^rTREET, CTTT. 



THE PH0T08RAPHIC HEWS. 



TO SCBSCEIBEBS. 

" Tun PnoToasiPHic N*ws" is pabli*h*d 
erory Friday, and may be obtained at tbe office, 
of any of our agent*, or of any respectable 
bookseller, price 3d., or stamped 4d. Person* 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
hare a copy sent regularly to their address, 
post-free, for Ss. Sd. per half year, or 17*. 4d. 
per annum. Two copies can be sent weekly 
for 7b. Td, per quarter ; or Four onpie* for 
16s. 2d. per quarter. Remittances must be 
made, by Pott-office Order, payable to Meaara. 
PbtTI*. and Gi wis, at tits General Post-office. 

A soloured wrapper will be used with the last 
of the copies subscribed for, thereby denoting 
that the period for which the subscription was 
made b as si pired. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

All Adrertisementa, to secure insertion, must 
be forwarded by Thursday noon, to the office, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Bill, B.C. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to Messrs. 
Patter and Galpin. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEW& 



(Jfor. lt,lM 



REGISTER OF OPERATORS. 

The London Stereoscopic Company keep a Register of Operators who are willing to undertaty 
Out-door special Engagements, of a day or week, or more, as circumsianoes may require. Those Artists who wish to be placed on ftaJ 
Register will please send their names and addresses, with a fair aybbaqb specimen of production, which will be preserved, stating tut, 
without referenoe to expenses. It is onlj thoroughly skilful and efficient operators whose names will be registered. As applications are fre- 
quently made for superior operators, this Register will lead in many instance* to permanent engagements, through the connexions of the Obmpsay. 

Address to the Manager, 54, Cheapside, B.C. 

STEREOSCOPIC APPARATUS OP THE HOST APPROVED DESCRIPTION AT THE LOWEST RATES. , 

SPECIAL ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 

For Stereoscopic Pictures, of the Highest Quality, and of the Largest Size, 12s. per Qaire. This Paper requires but a single trial to prove its gasify 

STEREOSCOPIC MOUNTS, THICK DRAB BOARD, 4s. 8d. PER GROSS. 

THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 64, Cheapside (2 doors West of Bow Church), and 813, Oxford StrteL 

J. H. BURKE, 

326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, W., 

WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, SPECIMEN CASES, AND FRAMES. 

Photographic Dealers and Chemists supplied with the Best London made Passe-partouts, Frames, &c First-rate workmanship 

and good perfect glass guaranteed. Samples tent on application. 

TINTED PASSE-PARTOUTS FOB VIGNETTE PICTURES. MOUNTS IN GREAT VABXETT. 



Uockin & Co/s Negative Collodion is unparalleled 

•"- for sensitiveness, density, and half-tone — their POSITIVE for quickness and brilliancy. 
Manufacturers of all the APPARATUS and CHEMICALS pertaining to Photography. 88, 
Duke-street, Manchester-square, London, W. The most compact and effective ARGENTOMETER, 
price 6s. Hockin's " Practical Hints/' Is. 

Packed for Export, &c, in Hermetically Sealed Tubes. 

NOW READY, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER; 

OR, 

WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

BY Q. WHARTON SIMPSON, ESQ. 
Price Is., or by post 13 Stamps. 

" This is essentially a practical book, the author explaining everything that can need explaining. The 
result is a work instructive to the novice, and a comprehensive text-book for the practical photographer." — 
Photographic News, Sept. 17. 

44 The Chapter upon Colouring: alone, is worth more than the cost of the Book, which is one that we can 
honestly recommend." — Liverpool Photographic Journal, OcL 15. 

44 We recommend our readers to get 4 The Photographic Teacher.'— It is a capital shilling m s n flftl of the 
various processes."— £ee Mr. Sutton'* "Photographic Note*?* OcL 15. 

Published by SftTJIRE & CO., Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 

52, King William-street> London-bridge. 



NEW DISCOVERY-ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

This beautiful Process combines all the boldness and vigour of paper proofs with the 
delicacy of the finest Daguerreotype. The RE-DEVELOPING SOLUTION for producing these 
pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 2s., 3s. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at Is. 6d., 8s., and 
4s. 6d., with Directions for Use. Specimens from 5s. to 21s. each. For further information, 
tee "The Photographic Teacher," price Is. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, MOROCCO CASES, with Mats 
and Glasses, elegantly finished, commencing at 2s. 6d. per dozen ; PASSE-PARTOUTS, of the 
usual patterns, from Is. 3d. per dosen; VIGNETTE PLATES for producing the VIGNETTE 
STYLE OF PRINTING; and every article connected with Photography, of English, French, 
American, and German manufacture. Their new Price-list, upon a revised and reduced scale, 
is now ready. Sent free. 

SQUIRE & CO., 52, King William-street, London-bridge. 

CE. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly, London. — Photographic 
9 Apparatus of a superior description manufactured at the above Establishment. 

C. B. C. would invite an inspection by purchasers of Apparatus, as all goods made by him 
are warranted of the best workmanship and materials. His Lenses are unsurpassed for rapidity 
of action, and absolute coinci ience of the chemical and visual rays. When quality and price 
are considered, they will be found the cheapest Apparatus supplied by any house in London* 

C. E. C. begs to state, that his Photogiaphic Bonus are free to purchasers for Tuition and 
Testing Lenses, &c. He can therefore confidently recommend every Lens supplied by him. 

New Illustrated Catalogue gratis, or by post Two Stamps. • 

The ColLdion Process, simplified by Chaklis Huht. Second Edition. Is., or by post, 
13 Stamps. 



THE 

PHOTOGRAPHERS' DETEEGEIT, 

Anew preparation for rendering 
Glass Plates chemically clean in a fcf 
seconds. Sold in bottles, at 8d. and Is. cms, 
with directions for use. 

SQUIRE & Co., 
Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, mi 
Passe-partout and Frame Factory, 
&*, itinrewr Lilian: -ftTttHl, 

i-bridsr*. 



TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The Council of the Art 

■*- Union of London being desirous of 
presenting a set of Photographs to the 
bers, invite tenders, to be sent in on or 
the 30th instant. Full particulars nay fc) 
learned at the office. 

G SOROS GoDWTjr, j HSL 

Lkwzs Pooook, { 8s* 
444, West Strand, 12th Nov., 1868. 

To Photographic Artists 

-*• and Amateurs. Every description d 
Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, and Mite- 
rLls of the best quality at greatly redW 
prices at W. HobcrafVs Factory, 419, Oifed- 
street. A complete set of Apparatus Lena*, 
warranted, for portraits, up to 4| by 8J, vita 
instructions, and Chemicals ready for we, 
£2 10s. Achromatic Portrait and Ta^i^nf 
Lenses of every description made to orJtr. 
Cameras, rigid and folding, made exprcstfj 
for hot climates. Stereoscopic Cameras visa 
pair of Portrait Lenses, £4 4s. Passe-partoo*, 
Frames, Morocco Cases, Trays, Mats, Pit- 
servers, Glass Plates, Photographio Papal, 
Colours, &c. Town-made Passe-partofK 
Colourless Glass, Rings to hang up \ am, 
10s. 6d. doz., J, 18s. 6d., i, 17s. 6U Arts* 
Mounts cut to any pattern. Best Positive 0»V 
lodion in use, five ox. bottles, 2a. Pateift 
Black Varnish, 6d. bottle. Price-list post fire*. 
Chemicals supplied ready for use. W. Hot* 
craft's Wholesale Depot, 419, Ox£6rd-str**» 
London. 



London: Printed and Published by Paraa mi 
Gali'im, Belle Sanvage Works, Lodxate HD1 EXL- 
Fridat, Nov. 1», 1868. — «*»« «^ **- 



A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDITED BY WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. 



No. IS.] 



FRIDAY, DEC. 17, 1858. 
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SQUIRE'S HEW COLLODION, 



"Painting Photographic Portrait! 
in Water Colours, 



<, HEPT. 7, 186*. 



ENGRAVED COPPER- 
■P AN IMAGE AFTER FIXING, 



A CATECHISM O 



, Dhinai, pruned In C 

Written rkarlv endmlahis explicit Instructions." 
' Vim "Tho Instructions arn mste- 
* Iho nit of coloured diagrams, ti- 
- lading." " Thongh careful 
Ipei-fluoaJly red and ant." — 



L'':/'. t ,' » 



London: J. i: -.RNARD, 330, Olford-street. 



id Negatlw.— Transfer Vim 
*.-VaraUh for Negatives, 
v Mum Q,u.aiia.-ro cum 



BUTTONS 
NEW STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF LOUDON. 

"just Out, 
WH0LE8ALE AT 204, REGENT-STREET. 



BURKE, 

WHOLESALE PASSE-PABTOUT 

MANUFACTURER, 
326, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

MOUNTS, SPECIMEN FRAMES, fcc. 
Tinted Passe-partouts for Vignettes. 



MURRAY AND HEATH, 

By Special Appointment, Manufacturers of Scientific Chemical, and Physical Apparatus to her Majesty the Queen, and Manufacturers to the 
Government lie rartmenta, including the Foreign Office, the Board of Ordnance, the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the Artillery Institution, 
%oolwich ; to the East India Company, Lord Elgin's Mission to China, Dr. Livingstone's Expedition to Africa, the Siamese Embassy, and the 
■Mai dtfminguihh«d Pbotogrn phers of (he present daj. The Second Edition of the New Catalogue of Photographio Apparatus forwarded on receipt 
ftf one postage lUmp. On view, Mr. Lin Prioi's Manipulating Box, and Mr, Smart's Dark Tent. 13, Piccadilly, W., near SackvUlfrettee*. 



CHROMO PHOTOGRAPHS, 
BACKSfTELL'S PROCESS. 

A new mode of colouring 

J ' I'... !:■•■■; Collodion Pictures, bj aid of 
"Swatch an; one lot previously an artist can 
snrodnoe pictures with any intensity of ooloar, 
■ly resembling the highly finished ivory 
ore ; the pictures tbna produced being 
iwrted. Particulars free by post bj 
■wiling poatage stamp to 

E. a. WOOD, 
Optician and Manufacturer of Photo- 
graphic Apparatus, 
117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 

Catalogue free by poet on receipt of i postage 



THE CBT8TAL MEDIUM. 
POB BROOCHES, LOCKETS, fcc. 

Messrs. Squire & Co. beg to 
announce a Crtstil medium, expressly 






for Phot 



HORNE ft THORHTHWAITE, 

Optician*, Philosophical and Photographic 

Instrument Makers, 

By Appointment to Her Afnjttty, 

121, 122, A 123, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON, E.C., 

Having instituted a series of 
elaborate experiments to determine the 
relative capabilities of the various dry processes 
now followed for landscape purpose* in photo- 
graphy, beg to announce Fotbergill's process 
ae being the one by which the meat perfect pre- 
servation of foreground and extreme distance, 
with delicacy of middle tint throughout the 
picture, can be obtained. And for this process 
they would confidently recommend the follow- 
ing, prepared expressly for the purpose : — 

IODISED COLLODION 

FOR FOTHERCILl.'S PROCESS. 



N EWM AN, 

SUPERFINE WATER COLOURS, TUB IM- 
PROVED MOIST COLOURS. OIL COLOURS, 
VARNISHES, BRUSHES, 4c 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS 
For the Silver Plato, Glass, fr Paptr. 



from their transparency they roftrnr wUAoiu biding the 
Photograph, fflrlziK 1 a purr, brilliant, Ufr-likt effect, 

Roxss or Watsr Coloukb, arranged for Photo- 
graphic PortralU- 

Boxxs or Oil Colodxs ditto ditto. 

Roxss or PHorooiiritic Coloou ditto ditto. 

To he bad of all first-class Fhoiogrsnlilo Dealers, 
or with catalogue and directlona, on lending card to 
24, 80H0 SQUARE, LONDON. 



graphic Portraits, applicable to Broochi 
~ Jocim, Piss, Hinos, or TRANSMISSION 
THROUGH THE POST. May be cut with 
aaaawon aa easily as paper. 

Sold in asalad packets of Fifty Sheets, 1 inch 
•snare, 2s., ditto, 2 in. square, 3s. fid., ditto, 
■J by 2) in., 7s. fid. per packet, with directions 
fcr u se. Postage free. 

TBI 

PHOTOGRAPHERS' DETERGENT. 

Anew preparation for rendering 
Glass Plates chemically clean in a few 
seconds. Sold In bottles, at 8d. and 1*. each, 

with directions for use. 

SQUIRE and Co., 52, King William -street, 
JjOD don- bridge. 



Bottle 2s. 

4 ounces, in Bottle 8s, 6d. 

10 ounces, in Buttle 8s. 

One Pint (20 ounces), in Bottle ... IBs. 
This Collodion is only supplied in the shore 
quantities. Each bntile is secured by a label 
bearing the name of Ilonxi A Thohkte waits, 

SENSITIVE PLATES 

PREPARED BY FOT HER GILL'S METHOD, 

And Well Baths and Washing Trays for Stereo- 
scopic Plates, 3s.) 7X6, 4s. fid.; 8x7, 5s. Bd.; 
10X8, 7s. 6d.; and 12x10, 10s. Sd. each. 

AGKLAND'S HINTS ON FQTHERGILL'S PROCESS 

Free on application, or by post on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed envelope. PRICE LIST < 



BOOK ON COLOURING, 

PHOTOGItAPHS, 

/* Water Colours, Oil Colours, Photographic 
Colours, 



M Htwksellers. Photographio Dealers, 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 

ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

Optical and Photographic Depot, 

J. SOLOMON, 

22, RED LION SQUARE. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 






William Bolton (late C. Button, and formerly 

Dymond kail Co.), Operative find Man a factoring Chemist, and Msnnfsctnrer of Chemical 
■ad Photographic Apparatus, US, Holborn Ban, 



OPINIONS OP THE PRESS ON 

MOULE'S NIGHT PROCESS. 

i< portrait sent by Hi. Moule It u fine M anything on possibly be."— MHU'I Photogrn 
I FuLmoinrc Iiirmr 



r .___iKrephlc likenesses hy aitWdal Ug^ and can add our testimony to that of 

r identlfic men 4nd irtliu who wen present that thf results wen completely iun»if ul. 
esjiectailtmsof thoiewbowero prepared to expect great thing*. The whole process ™ 
explained by Mr. £. V. Oardncr, the professor of chemlriry, who palmed ooE the difference between the 
Musrevi of the spectrum end the aclinic ray*. Mr. Moulo himself conducted the extwrlments. and nro- 
d lev*™! poitraitaof the greatest artUlle merit, both (or fldeiijy of likeness and 

e."-nW, Ufi, So 



step In photographic ■ 



The Patent Apparatus (The PnorooKr), with thi 
MOULE, Sole Patentee, 15, Seabright- place, Hackney-road. 

Proiptettuaforwardtd on rtcojt of a ttamped envelope. 



can be had of JOHN 



These 

A all tj 



AMERICAN MAGNETO - ELECTEIC 
MACHINE. 

To ChenitU, Optician^ & Medical Men. 

Machines- answer 

all the purposes of the Galvanic 
Coil, an very portable, 10 inches loop, 
i{ square. Nu battery required— aim pie 
and effective. May be had fmm Mr. 
Bolton, Chemist, Holborn Ban ; Messrs. 
Khiqbjt and Sos, Foster Lane ; and nearly 
all Photographic Dealers in the kingdom. 
Importer, J. ATKINSON, 37, Man- 
ch ester-street, Liverpool. 




AMERICAN COLLODION. 



"Messrs. Squire and Co. beg: to inform Photographic 

**■■ Artists and the Trade, they an appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sale of 

HOLMES & COMPADT'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION. 

In aealed 4oi. bottles, at 2s. per bottle. 
London: 62, King William Street 



JOHS ATKINSON'S 
AKEHIGAN WHOLESAU It RETiVL STORES, 

17, HANCHESTER-8TBEET, LIVERPOOL. 



AMERICAN LACE-BAND CASES; 
rUEKBT-MOBOCCOdo.; KIBBED TURKEY 
Jo. ; TURKEY CUPID do. ; PECK'S UNION 
do. ; OCTAGON UNION do. ; CHINESE 
3TILK do. ; WREATH do. ; ADAMANT do. ; 
PEOPLE'S do. ; PRESERVERS, Near Pattens. 

EXCELSIOR MATS ; STRONG STAMPED 
do. ; DOTTED do. AMBIWTYPB VARNISH. 
POSITIVE COLLODION. 

The Varnish, and moat of the above articles, 
ma; be had from Mr. Motienhead and Mr. 
Fyue, Manchester ; Mr. Harrison and Br. 
Pranks, Leeda ; Messrs. Hand and Wilson, 
Bradford ; Mr. Wilkinson, Halifax ; Mr. Hall, 
Wakefield; Mr. Suepperley, Mr. Bora, Hr. 
Woodward, and Mr. Taylor, Nottingham ; Mr. 
Parsong and Mr. Home, Leicester ; Mr. South 
and Mr. Wokes, Hull ; Mr. Hande . 
Holme, and Mr. Laneuter, Birmingbau: 
Mr. Pouting, Bristol ; Mr. Earl, Worcester; 
Mr. Cartwright, Preston; Mr. Marshall, Ba- 
ton ; Mr. Parrar, Ulvwrston ; Mr. Edwards, 
Lincoln ; Mr. Duties, Shrewsbury ; Mr. Bl ci- 
anas', Bnnlem ; Mr. Webster, Warringtra; 
Mr. Rogerson, Manchester; Ohadburn Brother!, 
and Mr. Qosntock, Sheffield ; Grindley isd 
Son, Cheater ; Mr. Howorth, Donoaeter ; Br. 
Roaiel Jefiery, Cheltenham ; Sawyer and Co., 
NiTwich ; Mrs. Lenoir, Kemp, and Co., Edin- 
burgh ; Mr. Gardner, and Messrs. White s«I 
Barr, Glasgow; Mr. Valentine, Donate; 
Messrs. Betrdleyand Evans, and Mr. J. Robin- 
son, Dnblin; Mr. Cumine, Belfast; MeWaiten, 
Armagh ; Meaan. FifaQibbon and Co., Cork ; 
Mr; Humphreys, Caernarvon. 

EnoLniH Chup Imraiion of the nbmi 
Goods at Mannfacturen' prices. 

Every description of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ENGLISH Goods; and the largest Stod 
of CHOICE LENSES in the kingdom. No Frio 
List published. Any inquiry answered. 



Uockin & Co.'s Negative Collodion is unparalleled 

" for eeusitinusss, density, and half- tone— their POSITIVE for quickness and brilliancy. 
Manufacturers of all the APPARATUS and CHEMICALS pertaining to Photography. 38, 
Duke-street, Han cheat ar-aqnare, London, W. The most compact and affective ARGENTOMBTER, 
price Si. Hochin'a " Practical Hints," la. 

Packed for Export, &c, in Hermetically Sealed Tubes. 

FOOTING'S IODISED NEGATIVE COLLODION. 

The high encomiums passed upon this preparation, and 

■*■ its largely increased employment by nnmbera of the first Professional and Amateur 
Photographers, both in London and the Provinces, justify the Proprietor in stating, that in all 
i ha essential qualities of a good Collodion it in unsurpassed, being, at the same time, the most 
sensitive preparation hitherto made. 

Sold in stoppered bottles, at the following prices:— 5-os., 4a.; 10-0*., 7o. (Id.; 20-os., las.; 
40-ol. 30s.; by the Maker, THOMAS CADBY POSTING, Chemist to the Queen, 32, High- 
street, Bristol. 

Dirht, J. Dawson, 8, Iron gat i 



In LosDon, by C. Shepherd, B7, Parrlngdon-st.; 

Momy and Heath, 48, Piccadilly; and C. 

E. Clifford, 31), Piccadilly. 
Bibjusqham, B. Mander, Snow-bill. 
MaJtcsss* ik. J. Pjne, 63, Piccadilly. 
Lrvurooi, J. Atkinson, 37, Mancbeater-at. ; 

W. Keith, 34, Caatle-grnn. 



Batti, J. Cogsn, Milsom-atreet. 
SauanintT, J. Atkins, 
LnonTia, T. Parsons. 
WitTDSon, C. J. Russell. 
Dstospobt, J. J. Cox, Optician; end by n 
Photographic Dealers. 



GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 



BLAND AID LONG'S REDUCED PRICE LOT 

Illustrate]. Catalogue 

OF PHOTOGMPrllC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, A LIMB 

BLAND & CO., 

Photographic Inttmment Maker* to Ber MajrHf, 
1S3, FLEET STREET, LOHDOR, Z.C 



POULTON, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PKIHTEB 

147, STRAND, LONDON, 

2, LONDON STREET, READING 

BIEHEOKCOPES AMD STEHEOSCBPIB lUDEt 



printing in Photography. 

'- Thii dwidoratuni is now within the reach 
t Publishers, Amateurs, and others, dndrous 
r Ulnstratiog,— Xessr*. SPKtJCBR, BEAD, 
ad Company having capabilities of producing 
iopies from Negatives of u; sise. Estimate 
or warded. Photographs taken of Models, 
laehinery, Arch i lecture, Views, fee., 1, Agar- 
treat, Strand, W.C. 



THE PHOTOUKAPHIU NEWS. 

To Professional and Amateur Pho- 
tographers in London and the 

Provinoen. 

WUsheewood, 122, Regent- 
• street, undertakes to Colour every 
description of Photographs (on paper) in Water 
Colours in the highlit utile of art, or tinted 
slightly. Ivory Miniatures accurately oopied. 



CPlioIesale Photographic Store. 

'" JAMBS F. SHEW, 30, Oxford -street, 
asadon. — Cameras, Lenses, Cssea, Passe- 
arfamti, Framed, Mats, Preservers, Chemicals, 
o. it Sole depot for Cannon's Paper, 
haw's Pneumatic Plate-holder. The genuine 
Mansion's Colours; the Collodion - Adolphe 
m Negatives; the Gold Developaot for 
Datives; and every other article connected 
Ins Photography. 

Lessons in every branch of the Art. 

Agent fur the " Liverpool Photographic 
wrnaJ," appearing twice n month, price 3d. 

The- "Photogrsphio News Almanack" for 
SS9, price 6d . , poitfrtc, containing the latest 
■traction! in every branch of photographj. 

Tie Item Alphabetic Price Lit far 1859 
(it be ready on January 1st, GRATIS, Pott 
ret for One Stamp. 



J. T. SIMKLN, 
holesale Manufacturer of 

Passe ■ Fartoats. Au assortment of 

1 Passe- Partouts. Plain and Ornamental 



K K GoodStereoscopic Negatives 

yO for Sale; comprising24 favourite Views 
in Scotland, taken this Autumn; the remainder 
are cattle scenes, &c. &c. To be seen st 30, 
Cheapaide, Mr. SNOWDEN'S (late Molt). 

To Photographic Exhibitors. — 

J- TheLaamingtonExhibitiouofPhotogrnphs, 
Stereoscopic Views, and everything connected 
with the Photographic Art, will take place at 
BECK'S Exhibition Booms, Leamington, early 
in February neit. Photographers intending 
to exhibit, are requested to forward the space 
required, including Frame. Duplicates will 
be received for sale. Further particulars may 
be obtained of/. BECK, No. 8, Upper Parade, 
Leamington. 



MR. WALTER PETTY, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC C0L0TTBI8T 

81, Begent-atreet, London, W. 
iK8Tnrjcrios3 (JIVES in , 



W 



lie Artists, having 

of PUBLIC MEN, are requested 

ite with MASON and Co., Photo- 
graphic Portrait Publishers, 7, Amen-corner, 
Paternoster- row. 



Negat 



POE £12, A 

Voigtlander's Lens, 

' 3ft in Diameter, with Back and Pinion 
Adjustment complete. Apply to B. D., 17, 
Russell- Grove, Brixton. 

STEREOSCOPES 

STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 
Manufacturers and Publishers, 

i'l R. BONING and Co., 7, (Jneen's 
Head Passage, Newgate-street. Groups, Views, 
and Statuary, Wholesale and for Exportation. 

BONING'S 

PURE ALBUMEN PAPER, 

12s. Sd. per quire, site 171x22,, in universally 
used for Stereoscopics, and where clear and 
brilliant proofs are essential. Sample Sheet, 
Sd. Cash must accompany the Order. 
Photographs and Stereoteopie Slidet mounted 
and coloured. 



t, GREYHOUND TABU, k 82, HIGH 



JOSEPH M'CROSSAN, 

1 k 65, BTOC SWELL-STREET, GLASGOW, 

Is appointed Sole Agent for Great Britain 

for the aale of 
HUD, BOTHE, 1 HATDON'S AMERICAN COLLODION, 

mm/Mm, AND BUCK VARNISHES. 
Agents wanted in all the principal Towns. 

HT06BAPHIC FRIMTIIiG ESTABLISHMEMT, 
KENTISH TOWN. 

I . J. B. Pvne, Jun., 

-*■ having made the Printing Department of 
aotograpby his especial study, as to perma- 
Boy, evenness of tone in the proofs, to., begs 
Inform Photographers, both Professional and 
■steer, that he has greatly extended his 
■angements for Photographic Printing, and 
■ new most satisfactorily execute order} to 
y extent, at very moderate charges. Perfect 
pies guaranteed. Mr. J. B. PYNE, Jan., 
', Leigbton Grove, Gloucester Place, Kentish 



'operior Second-hand Appa- 

' rat oo. — Half -plate Lereboar's PorLnJt 
ns, £2 15s. Fall-piste do. do., £7 10s. 
<i above are of very fine quality, and can be 
»m mended. Full-plate Portrait Lens and 
sluot Camera, £5. Quick Locket Lens, 1 Si. 
ndscape Lens, for IS X 1', 25s. Mahogany, 
jid Camera, with two Portrait Lenses, £2, 
w Mahogany-stand Cameras, with two first. 
ss French ) Portrait Lenses, £2 10s. Any 
the above may be had on approbation, by 
ding P. 0. 0. for amount to W. FARRER, 
sg-street, Ulverston. 



T% 



First-class Photographers. 

Psper Photographs painted, in the first 
style of Art, in Oil, by an Artist who exhibits 
in the London and Provincial Exhibitions. 
Address Mr. CHARLES, 23, Church-street, 

Loiella, Birmingham. 

For Sale, a Mahogany Stereo- 
scopic Camera, of first-rate make, Lens, 

and Stand, with Latimer Clark's Table and 
Adjusting Screw. The above are suitable for 
both Portraits snd Views. Cost a short time 
ago £8, will be sold for £5. Address PHOTO, 
Walton Cottage, Bedford-street, Leamington. 

T\> Photographers. — Wanted, 

J- by a Young Man, a sitnation as Assistant 
Operator— well versed in the Negative, Posi- 
tive, and Printing Processes; has been used to 
the Stereoscopic Branch, Address A. H., 18, 

Exeter- street. Strand. 



IMPROVED LANDSCAPE LENS. 

r Slater, Optician, has 
• now ready his IMPROVED LANDSCAPE 
LENS. Also New Combinations for Portrait or 
Landscape purposes, fitted with sets of Dia- 
phragms, aa described by J. Waterhouse, Esq., 
n Photograph it Journal, page 250. 
T. SLATER, 136, EU3T0N ROAD, LONDON. 



HOME AND EXPORT PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 



, JUBILEE ELUDINGS; 16, LORD STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 



Solution for Cleaning Pho- 
tographio Glass Plates. —Price Is. Od. per 
bottle, is sufficient to dean 1,000 whole-site 
plates ; it is at onee a great saving of time, 
labour, and expense. A whole-sise plate may 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drops of the solution ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
in its use. Sold Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, SI oane -street, 
London, S.W. — Agents: — Messrs. Muaasv and 
Hutu, 13, Piccadilly, London. Honil and 
Tboshthwiite, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
street. Cliitobd, 30, Piccadilly. Hurt-it. ld 
and Rouen, 180, Strand. Shiphibd, 97, 
Farringd on- street. Turns, 31, High Hol- 
born. Bbiw, East-street, Brighton. O. Cibt- 
Wbioht and Son, Fishergate, Preston, BpbbdM, 
St. Enoch -square, Glasgow. 



JOHN H-EARN, 

GOLD AND SILVER REFINER AND SMELTER, 

3, Wardanr-ttrett, Oxford-street, Solo, W., 

and 1, St. Jamrt'i-ttreet, Clerkenirrll 

Green, E.C. 

photographers' Paper Cuttings, 

J- Chloride of Silver, Hypo. Washing*, 
Solutions, Filtering Paper, ic, are Collected 
and Bought. Jeweller's, Dentist's, Silversmith's, 
Hold Hester's, and Gilder's Sweepings and 
Foliahings Bought. Full Value Given for Old 
■Sold and Silver, Gold and Silver Lace, Book- 
Jiuder'j! Gilding Cloths, Skewing*, and Gold, 
Silver, and Parting Bars, Bought by Assay. 
3ilding and Plating done on the Lowest Terms. 

MELTING DONE FOR THE TRADE. 
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NOTICE. 

To Photographers. — Stereoscopic Negatives of Groups, &c, required by F 

-*■ CHAPPUI8, Stereoscope Patentee and Publisher of Stereoscopic Pictures. Specimen Proofs, &c, to be forwarded unmedi 
69, Fleet-street, E. C. 



PURE 
ALBUMENISED PAPER. 

Collins's Albumenised First- 
Cla88 French and German Papen. Tho 
trade supplied. A list of prices and samples 
forwarded free on receipt of business card. 
A. Collins, 40, Brewer- street, Regent-street, 
London, W. 

Mansion's New Colours 
and Varnish.— Mons. MANSION calls 
the attention of Photographers to his New 
VarnUh and Colours, prepared expressly for 
Collodion and Paper Photographs, and superior 
to any yet used. A full direction sent with 
each assortment, on application at his residence, 
35, Nichol's- square, Hackney-road, London, 
N.E., where specimens may be seen. 

Lessons given in all the different styles of 
colouring photographs, including transparent 
positives, that give a non-invorted picture softer 
than enamel. 

Notice. — M. Mansion begs to call attention 
to the fact that he has not, nor has he had any 
Agent in London for bis new genuine Colours 
and Varnish since December, 1857. 
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utch Flower Roots.- 



TIMOTHY BRIGDEN, Seedsman and 
Florist, 10, Railway Arcade, London Bridge, 
London, begs most respectfully to inform his 
Friends, and the Public generally, that he has 
just returned from Holland with his unrivalled 
collection of Hyacinths, Crocus, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Jonquils, &c, &c, of which a priced 
List may be had upon application. 

T. B. further begs to state that, having se- 
lected them from the best growers in Holland 
himself, be ean guarantee them finer than any 
other house in London. 

A Large Assortment of Aquariums, Ward i an 
Cases, Gold and Silver Fish, always on Sale. 

WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

Denman, introducer of the 
SOUTH AFRICAN POET, SHERRY, 
&c, 20s. per dozen (bottles included). 

A Pint Sample of each for 24 Stamps. 

Wine in Cask forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England. 

(Extract from the Lancet, July 10, 1858.) 

"The Wines of South Africa.— We have visited 
Mr. Demnan's stores, selected in all eleven samples of 
wine, and have subjected them to careful analysation. 
Oar examination has extended to an estimation of 
their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweet- 
ness, the amount of wine stone, the strength In alco- 
hol, and particularly to their purity. We have to 
state, that these wines, though brandicd to a much 
less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, 
nearly as strong; that they are pure, wholesome, 
and perfectly free from adulteration; indeed, con- 
sidering the low price at which they are sold, their 
quality is remarkable/' 

Excelsior Brandy, pale or brown, 15s. per 
gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms — Cash. Country Orders must con- 
tain a remittance. 

Cross Cheques "Bank of London." Price 
Lists, with Dr. Hassall's analysis, forwarded 
on application. 

Jambs L. Denmaic, 65, Fenchurch-street, 
corner of Railway-place, London. 



NEW DISCOVERT-ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAJ 

This beautiful Process combines all the boldness and vigour of paper proofs w 
delicacy of the finest Daguerreotype. The RE-DEVELOHNG SOLUTION for produciz 
pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 2s., 3s. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at Is, 6d., i 
4s. 6d., with Directions for Use. Specimens from 5s. to 21s. each. For further inior 
£ee ""The Photographic Teacher" price Is. 

"As glass positives we have seldom seen anything to equal them, whether in their character a 
graphs, possessing whites of great purity, and rich blacks, or their susceptibility of receiving high 
colouring by the ordinary dry colours. *Thc process appears very simple, the usual material of glass 
being employed up to a certain point, after which, the application of a redeveloping agent, sad a 
varnish, completes the process. The results we have seen are well worth the attention of ptaotograf 
Photographic JVetcs, September \lth. 

" The Alabastrine Photographs came safe. I think them superb. I cannot say too much in praise 
I consider it a great step in the positive process." — Mr. Sutton, Editor of Photographic A'ofei, December] 



SQUIRE & CO., 52, Ring William-street, London-brid 

J. A. FORREST & CO.'S 

(Latjt Forrest & B&oxut) 

NEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC Qlt 

Polished Colourless Purple Colourless 

Inches. Flatted Sheet Patent Polished Opal Purple Patent 

Crown. Glass. Plate. Sheet Glass. Plate. Plate, 

s. d. s. d. s. d. ad. a. d. s. d. ad. 

21 by 2 3 3 '6 8 6 6 15 10 17 

31 by 2} 5 6 13 8 11 6 27 18 31 

*ibyS{ 7 9 6 21 17 6 42 28 47 

5 by 4 10 13 6 30 25 CO 40 68 

6} by 4} 16 21 47 33 6 93 62 105 

8Jby64 27 6 37 85 69 166 112 188 

SJmmK*!!} 10 14 35 25 65 42 78 

TINTED GLASS FOB ROOFS, coloured by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable bj 

or other influences, 9d. per foot super. 

Plates for producing the Vignette Style of Printing adapted to every desa 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2s. to 3a. 6d. each, Landscape Yignettei 

from 4s. to 10s. each. 

Finely Ground Glass for Stereoscopic Transparencies, 6} X 8 J, 26s. per gross. 

WAREHOUSES— 68, LIME-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 

Mettam & Co.'s Wholesale Glass Warehou 

30, PRINCES STBEBT, SOHO, LONDON, W. 

The NEW TARIFF (published Deo. 1) sent pest free on application. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS ON ENCLOSING THEIR CARD. 

SYDNEY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOUI 

BRUSHES, VARNISH, &c., 
15, LOWER BELGRAVE PLACE, PIHLIC0, S.W. 

Trade Price List forwarded free on application, 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: 

Insuring a good, fluent, and rapid Handwriting, in a cours< 
Eight Books, complete for Two Shillings. These Copy-Books are arranged upon a 
which obliges the writer, from the first, to unite beauty of form with easy and rapid exec 
The old system of " pothooks and hangers" is entirely superseded by one wall adapted 
every day purposes of life. Bad writers, that is, those who write in a cramped, irregul 
inelegant style, will soon acquire the ability to write freely and gracefully by the study of 
models. The Model Copy-Books will be completed in eight numbers, at 3d. each, in fe 
8vo. An enlarged series will also be published in post 4 to, on superior paper, price 6*1. 
Pencils suitable for practice have been prepared expressly for these books, which are supp 
2s. per dozen. — N.B. Each pencil bears the mark, "Model Copy-Book Pencil." 

London : Ward akd Look, 153, Fleet Street. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, ANALYSIS, ETC. 

STATHAM'S CHEMICAL CABINETS 

i fFord an endless fund of Instructive Amusement, and contain the Chemicals and 

*- Apparatus necessary for performing the Brilliant Experiments shown in the Lectures at the Royal Polytechnic, and other Scientific 
citations. Youths' Cabinets, 5a. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d.; Book of Experiments, 6d.; Students' Cabinets, 21s., Sis. Gd., 42s., 63s., 168s.; 
seaomic Laboratory, 105s., 210s.; Agricultural Test Chests, 63s., 105s., 168s.; Toxicological Test Chests, 42a., 63s., 105s.; Pocket Blow-pipe 
•e, 21s. To be had of Chemists and Opticians everywhere. 

CHRISTMAS BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— Mr. Statham's Illustrated Prospectus of Amusing, Instructive, and Scientific 
rticles, Educational Toys, &c, free for One Stamp. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Chemical Cabinets, &c , free for two stamps. 

WILLIAM E. STATHAM, 312, REGENT STREET, W., nearly opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC STOVE. 

x he most perfect Stove for 

Laboratories, Office, or Showroom, is 

KuKLa's NSWLT IVTKffTXD DlFLAQBATOR." 

ientific in principle; simple in construction; 
saltby and efficient in use. 
" The Diflao&ator Gas Stove requires no 
ic, creates no dust or smoke, is perfectly 
noxious, and produces a great and pure heat, 
ike ventilating and warming the whole apart- 
ent." — Vide Society of A rts Journal, Oct, 16, 
>58. 

Patented in Great Britain, France, Austria, 
id Belgium. 

Publicly tested at the Town Hall, Leeds, on 
ie occasion of Her Majesty's late visit to that 
>rough. 

Cash Paicu, 26s. and 50s. The 25s. 
sflagrator warms thoroughly a room of 2,000 
iWc feet. Cost, 3d. per, diem. The 50s. 
ellagrator suffices for 6, or 8,000 cubic feet, 
r entrance halls, passages, or public rooms, 
c Cost, 6d. per diem. 
Patentee and sole Manufacturer of the Defla- 
fsUor Stove, 

F. X. KUKLA, 
H, PBNTONVILLB-ROAD, LONDON 

Orders by post will receive prompt attention, 
st-office Orders should be made payable to 
ahcis Xaviir Kukla, General Office. 

ondon Crystal Palace, Regent 

f Circus, Oxford Street, and Great Port- 
U Street 
NOW OPEN. ADMIS3ION FREE. 
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he Council of Ten " in 

the Literary Gazbttk. Published every 
arday, price 4d., stamped 6d. The first 
xtber of Vol. II., under the New Manage- 
*t, will be published on the 1st January. 

Office, 4, Bouverie-street. 

oyal Polytechnic Institu- 

J tion. Patron— H. R. Highness tho 
nee Consort. Moule's Thotographic Light, 
1 all the usual Lectures, &c, this week. — 
e Christmas Holyday Programme is replete 
th Amusements of a most attractive kind. 
&. I. LONGBOTTOM, Esq., Managing Di- 
rtor. 

THE PAPER DUTY. 

Now ready, price One Shilling, 

he Case Stated for its 

Immediate Repeal. 

jovdos: James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; 
Kent and Co., 86, Fleet- street, and 51, 
ternoster Row; Mann, Nephews, 39, Corn- 
. Edinburgh : Grant and Son. Glasgow: 
Griffin and Co. Dubui: William Robertson. 
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Price One Shilling each (post 



FIRST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS, 
edgefield's English Scenery. — Price One Shilling each (post 

free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

CedgefielcTs Welsh Scenery .- 

^J free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

S edgefield's Rustic Groups. — Birds' Nests, Cattle, &c &c — 
Price One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

S edgefield's Cathedral Interiors, comprising several Stereoscopic 
Views from the interior of each of the following English Cathedrals, namely, Bristol 
Cathedral, Exeter Cithedral, Winchester Cathedral, and Salisbury Cathedral.— Price One and 
Sixpence each (post free). 
London: A. W. BENNETT, Publisher, 5, Bishopsgate Without, B.C A Catalogue post free. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC"^ ALMANACK 

For 1859. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

The growing importance of the Photographic art, and the favour 
with which the "Photographic News" has been received, induce the Proprietors to 
introduce an Almanack, which, while it contains all the information usually found in Almanack*, 
contains also, in addition, a large amount of matter in which Photographers alone are interested, 
and which would, therefore, not be found in similar publications. Among the subjects comprised 
in the Almanack are the following: — 

CONTENTS. 
Photographic Working Hours ; Chronology of Photography, with a succinct Analysis of the 
Principal Discoveries of 1858 ; The Days of Meeting of the different Photographic Societies 
throughout the Kingdom during the year, and the Periods when they propose to hold their 
Exhibitions ; What to avoid in Photography ; Photographic Receipts ; Hints to Beginners ; New 
Processes ; Picturesque Spots for Photographic Excursionists ; Bbotography for the Seasons ; 
Hints on Dress for Portraiture, Backgrounds, and Artistic Arrangement of the Sitter ; Suggestions 
on the Laws of Contrast, and Harmony of Colours, in Photographic Miniature Painting ; 
Photographic Adventures and Incidents ; Together with a mass of miscellaneous information on 
every subject interesting to Photographers. 

Lohdoh: Published by CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, at the "Photographic Nbws" 
Office, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 

BOOKS" FOR JTHE SEASON. 

HANDSOME PRESENT FOR LADIES. 

The New Volume of the " Ladies' Treasury," an Illus- 

•*- trated Magazine of Entertaining Literature, Fine Art, Domestic Economy, Fashion, and 
Noedlework, is now ready, price 7s. 6d., bound in cloth, or with gilt edges, 8s. Cd. This volume 
forms a beautiful Presentation Book, containing a series of first-rate Illustrations, and a variety 
of entertaining and instructive matter. The Fancy Needlework Department is by Mrs. Warren, 
illustrated with numerous diagrams. Volumes I. and II., bound together in 1 vol., price 14s. ; 
or with gilt edges, 15s. 

Just published, price 5s., Post Svo, cloth boards, with Map, showing the route of the 
celebrated African Travellers, Dn. Livingstone andBarth, and embellished with numerous 
Engravings, 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF 

TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA. 



This Work contains a complete synopsis of all the important discoveries made in this 
interesting country up to the present time, and comprises a mass of valuable and entertaining 
information for all classes of readers. 

LONDON: WARD AND LOCK, 1*8, FLEET STREET. 
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JOHN CASSELL'S 

PUBLICATIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 



CASSELL'S POPULAR EDU- 
CATOR. Complete in Six Volumes, crown 
4to, price 4s. Cd. each, in cloth boards, or post 
free 5s. 2d. ; or in Three Double Volumes, price 
8s. 6d. each, or post free 9s. 8d. This work 
is being re-issued in Weekly Numbers, price 
ljd.; Parts, 7d. and 8jd.;and Divisions, Is. 
each. The first three Vols, of the " Popular 
Educator " are published in a cheaper form. 
Price, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. Cd. each, or 
post free 4 s. 2d. ; or the three Vols, bound in 
one, pric) 9s. 6d., post free, lis. 2d. 

THE BIBICAL EDUCATOR 

Complete iu Two Vols., crown 4 to, price 5b. 
Cd. each, in cloth boards, post free, 6s. 2d. ; 
or the two Vols, in one, 10s. 6d., post free 
lis. 8d. These volumes contain a mass of 
information and instruction on the Literature, 
Chronology, Biography, Topography, Zoology, 
Geology, Geography, and Botany of the Bible. 

CASSELL'S FRENCH AND ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. ByProfessorsDeLolme 
and Wallace, Henry Bridgman, Esq. In Two 
Divisions: I. French-English. II. English- 
French. Price, bound in cloth, 5s. each, 
post free, 5s. Cd. each; or the 2 in 1 yol., 
strongly bound, 9s. Cd., post free, 10s. 4d. 
This valuable work is being re-issued in 
Weekly Numbers, price 2d. eacb, in connec- 
tion with Cassell's Illustrated Family 
Paper. % 

CASSELL'S LESSONS IN 

FRENCH. Parts I. and II. By Professor 
Fasquelle. Price 2s. each, in paper covers, 
post free, 2s. 2d. ; or 2s. 6d. in cloth, post 
free, 2s. 8d. Complete in 1 voL 4s. Cd., 
post free, 4s. lOd. 

KEY TO CASSELLS LESSONS IN 

FRENCH. Paper Covers, Is., post free, 
Is. Id.; cloth, Is. Cd., post free, Is. 8d. 

CASSELL'S FRENCH MANUAL. 
By Professor De Lolmc. Price 3?. neatly 
bound, post free, 3s. 4d. 

CASSELL'S FRENCH READER ; 

or, Interesting Narratives in French, fur 
Translation, accompanied by Conversational 
Exercises, and a complete Vocabulary. Price 
2s. in paper covers, post free, 29. 2d.; 2s. Cd. 
neat cloth, post free, 2s. 8d. 

CASSELLS SIXPENNY LESSONS 

in French, with Rules for Pronunciation, 
on an entirely Novel and Simple Plan. Price 
6d., by post, 7d. 

CASSELL'S ENGLISH SPELLING 

and READING BOOK, suited to the capacities 
of Children, and to their gradaal progress in 
general knowledge. Price Is., bound in 
cloth, post free, Is. 2d. 

CASSELL'S LESSONS IN ENG- 
LISH. By J. R. Beard, D.D. In paper 
covers, 3s., post free, 3s. 4d. ; in cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d., post free, 3s. lOd. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN 

ITS ELEMENTS AND FORMS, with a 
History of its Origin and Developments. By 
William C. Fowler. Cloth boards, lettered, 
price 38. 6d. post free. 



CASSELL'S EUCLID, Forty-eighth 
Thousand. The First Six Books, with the 
Eleventh and Twelfth, edited by Professor 
Wallace, A.M. Price Is. stiff covers, post 
free, Is. 2d.; or Is. 6*d. cloth, post free, 
Is. 8d. 

KEY TO CASSELL'S EUCLID. 

Price 4d., in a convenient size for the pocket, 
post free 5d. 

CASSELL'S ELEMENTS OF 

ARITHMETIC, edited by Professor Wallace, 
A.M. Price Is., post free 1b. 2.1. stiff covers ; 
or Is. 6d. post free, Is. 8d., cloth. 

KEY TO CASSELL'S ARITH- 
METIC. Price 4d., in a convenient size for 
the pocket, post free, 6"d. 

CASSELL'S ELEMENTS OF 

ALGEBRA, edited by Professor Wallace, 
A.M. Price Is. paper covers, post free, 
__ls. 2d. ; or Is. 6d. cloth, post free, Is. 8d. 

CASSELL'S ARITHMETIC FOR 

THE TOUNG, in a series of Easy Lessons, 
by means of Familiar Objects. Cloth Is., 
post free, Is. 2d. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE; ITS 

Importance and Utility ; with the best 
Method of Instruction Explained and Illus- 
trated. Cloth boards, lettered, price 2s. 

THE CHILD'S EDUCATOR ; OR 

Familiar Lessons in nearly every branch of 
Education. Edited by John Cassell. Illus- 
trated with several hundred Engravings. 
Cloth 8b., post free, 9s. ; with gilt edges, 
9s., post free 10s. 

CASSELL'S ELEMENTARY GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the Use of School?, Families, 
and Self-educating Students. By "Peter 
Parley." Price 2s. 6d., post free*, 2s. 8d. 

ASTRONO GRAPHY; OR 

Astronomical Geography, with the Use of 
the Globes. In a series of simple and intel- 
ligible Lessons. Price 2s., cloth boards 
lettered, post free, 2s. 4d. 

THE OUTLINES OF BOTANY. 

By JohnScoffern, M.B. Price 2a. Gd., cloth; 
or post free, 3s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By Francis Wayland, D.D. 
Cloth boards, lettered, price 2s. ; or post 
free, 2s. 4d. 

John CasselTs Library Complete. 

This series consists of Twenty-six Volumes, 
7d. each, in paper covers, post free, 8d. ; or 
the whole bound in cloth, forming the Complete 
library, 19s. 6d. ; or arranged in a Library 
Box, with glazed front, and lock and key, 25s. 
The works may be had separately, as follows : 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Robert Ferguson, LL.D. In 4 vols., 7d. 
each, or in 2 double vols., neatly bound in 
cloth, Is. Cd. each, post free, Is. 8d. ; the 
whole bound together in 1 thick vol., 3s. , 
post free, 3s. 4d. 



THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Robert Ferguson, LL.D. In 2 vols., 74. 
each, or 1 double vol., neatly bound in clots, 
Is. 6d., post free, Is. 8d. 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

In 3 vols., 7d. each, or the* 3 neitly bosad 
in 1, 2s. 3d., post free, 2s. 7d. 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE 

from the Earliest Period to the Present Tine; 
with numerous Portraits. In 3 vols., 7i 
each ; or neatly bound in 1, 2s. 3d. ; pot 
free, 2s. 7d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 

HAN ; or, Popular Chapters on Ethnography. 
By John Kennedy, A.M. In 2 vols., 7<L 
each ; or neatly bound in 1, Is. Cd. ; post 
free, Is. 8d. 

THE PEOPLE'S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY. By J. B. Beard, D.D. 4 
Tola., 7d. each ; or 2 double vols., io dots, 
8s. ; post free, 3s. 4d. 

THE HISTORY AND SOURCES 
of the GREATNESS of the BRITISH KM- 
PIRE. By Benjamin Parsons. In 2 voli., 
7d. each ; or neatly bound in 1, Is. 6d. ; 
post free, Is. 3d. 

THE WONDERS OF THE HEA- 
VENS. By Frederick S. Williams. Witt 
Diagrams. In 1 vol., 7d. ; post free, 81. 

THE HISTORY OF THE STEAM 

ENGINE. By Professor Wallace. 1 toI., 
7d. The last Two Works bound together, 
Is. 6d. ; post free, Is. 8d. 

SAILINGS OVER THE GLOBE; 

or, the Progress of Maritime Discovery. 2 
vols., 7d. each ; or the 2 in 1, ls.6d. ; port 
free, Is. 8d. 

FOOTPRINTS OF TRAVELLERS 
in EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, & AMERICA. 
2 vols., 7d. each ; or the 2 neatly bound ia 

I, Is. Cd. ; post free, Is. 8d. 

MARY HOWITT'S ILLUSTRA- 
TED LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. Ii 
1 handsome volume, cloth, superbly gilt, 
7s. Cd., post free, 8s. 2d. ; with beautiful]; 
Coloured Plates, 10s. ; post free, 10s. 8A 
Also, in 2 vols, each complete is itself, 
elegant paper boards, 4s. each ; post free, 
4s. 4d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. Cd. ; post free, 
4s. lOd. ; with Coloured Plates, 6s. ; post 
free, Cs. 4d. Or, in Parts, price Cd. etch ; 
post free, 7d. ; or Cs. Cd. the Set of 13 Parts; 
or, post free, 7s. 2d. 1. Human Habita- 
tions. — 2. Mont Blanc snd its Climbers.— $• 
Serpents and Serpent Charmers.— 4. Water- 
fowl and Swimming Birds. — 5. Monkeys &cd 
their Frolics.— C. Savage Beasts of the Wil- 
derness. — 7. Moths and Butterflies. — 3. 
Sheila and Corals. — 9. Household Favourites. 
— 10. Bears ; their Haunts and HsbiU^ 

II. Peep into the Insect World. — 12. Dogs. 
— 13. China and the Chinese. 



London: CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, La Belle Sauvaoe Yard, Ludoate Hill, E.C. 
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AOIHT8 FOR 

TOGRAPH1C NEWS. 

Agbhts for "Thk Photographic 
n appointed. Applications for Agcn- 

descriptkm and address, should be 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpln, 
inting Works, London, E.C. : — 

i. A. Browne and Co., Booksellers, 
; Messrs. Wyllie and Son, Booksellers 
, Union-street. 

8. Wigg ; Mr. John Howell, 
rs. James Hill and Co. 

Wright, 81, Pitt-street. 
King, 42, Milsom-street. 
Thompson. 
. W. WlUey, Bookseller, 37, Union- 

Thacker and Co. 
Teston. 
iingham, 8 and 9, Broad-street. 

Thacker, 8pink, and Co. 
ne, II, Bute-street, 
ne, Bookseller. 
Keyworth. 
order, News Agent 

Wlngrave, Chemist, Ac, 4, High- 

ulow, 36, Victoria-street. 

V. C. Cox, 89, Fore-street 

rge Mason, Bookseller and News 
'Olier-street 

imes Mayson. 

James Wood, 88, Princes-street. 

J. English, Library and Reading 

in Spencer, Photographic Warehouse, 
luare ; Mr. J. McCrossan, 63, Stock- 

'. Innes, 40, Hamilton-street 
I. S. Richardson, Church-street 
i3mas Short 

essrs. J. Walch and Sons. 
x>wther, 8, Savill-street 
Apps, 20, Lower Parade. 

0. Hume, 22, High-street 

ohn Atkinson, 37, Manchester-street; 
ewton, 16, Lord-steel, and 11, Jubilee 

ire, 52, King William-street London- 
Gladwell, Poultry; Messrs. Hurne 
i wait a, Newgate-street; Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Poulton, Strand ; Messrs. Murray 
'iccadilly; Messrs. Blnnd and Long, 
Mr. J. Timms, High Holborn; 
rfield and Rouch, Norfolk-stree', 
\ Clifford, 30, Piccadilly; Mr. J. 
), Oxford-street; Mr. J. F. Shew, 30, 
1; Mr. W. Hobcrait 419, Oxford- 
J. Roberts, 195, Shoreditch ; Mr. F. J. 
Inner-street; Stereoscopic Co., 54, 
Mrs. Shepherd, Farringdon-street 

J. Bridge. 

W. W. Brcmner, 11, Market-street; 
eywood, 170, Deansgate; Mr. J. J, 
radilly ; Messrs. Cottcshead and Co., 
t-place ; Mr. Abel Heywood. 

W. Baker. 

s. B. Dawson and Son. 

t - Mr. Mawson, 13, Mosley-street 

. Jarrold and Sons, London and 
reets. 

F. II. Smith, Derby-road. 

les Motherwell, Bookseller. 

er, Palais Royal 

V. C. Cox, 35, Southsidc-street. 

J. Tart 

1. Johnson, St. Mary's-hill and street. 
John Cooke and Son ; Mr. Jeremiah 
G. R. Addison; Mr. James Waugh, 
t 

C. W. Ibbs. 
rs. Bridger and Son. 
. L. Adcy, Chemist High-street, 
ire— Mr. Joseph Whereat 
D. Archer, Royal Library. 
. Dodd and Peeling. 
•Mr. J. Ascough, Manufacturer of 
c Chemicals, Worcester-street 
A. Lawrance, 17, Beresford-square 
ie Arsenal Gates); Mr. R. Rixon, 



DRY COLOURS. 

Best and Cheapest. Manufactured by T. CONDEROY, Practical Colorist, for 

Photography, at 

J. SOLOMON'S, 

22, RED LION SQU ARE, LONDON. 

These Colours are admirably adapted to Collodion or Daguerreotype Plates — for the brilliant 
transparency and adhesion to the Plate. 

AGENT FOR THE ENAMELLED TABLETS. 

LIQUID DIAMOND POLISH, for chemically cleaning Glass, in bottles, 6d. and Is. each. 

J. SOLOMON, £2, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON. 



Just Published. 

American Ambrotype Manual, 
Price One Shilling, to he had from the Pub- 
lisher, JOHN ATKINSON, Manchester-street, 
Liverpool. 

The Trade supplied on the usual terms. 

Fourth Edition. Price Sd ; post free, 7 stamps. 
A COMPENDIUM OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This work has been compiled for the exclusive 
use of amateurs, or professional photographers, 
as far as regards Portraiture. Directions, com- 
plete, but concise, are given for the Positive 
and Negative Collodion proc esses , together 
with Instructions for Printing on Albumenised 
Paper ; also, the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Portraits, and directions for colouring either 
paper or glass photographs. 

In this edition a new chapter has been 
added on Failures, their causes and remedies, 
and another on copying photographs, or other 
pictures. 

PUBLISHED BT FREDERICK COX, 

MANUFACTURS* OV OPTICAL AND PHOTOORAPHIO 

APPARATUS, 

22, SKINNER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

A Guide to Photography: 

-*■*- Containing simple and concise Directions 
for obtaining Pictures by the Chemical Agency 
of Light, including the most improved Processes 
for the production of Positive and Negative 
Collodion Pictures, and for taking Landscapes, 
&c. &c., by the Calotype and Waxed Paper 
Processes; also, clear instructions for the Oxy- 
mel Process, and for Printing Positives on 
Paper, with the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Pictures. By W. H. Thornthwaiti, author 
of " Photographic Manipulations," &c. il- 
lustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers' Hall- 
court, and Hornb and Thobjcthwaite, Opti- 
cians, Philosophical and Photographic Instru- 
ment Makers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 121, 
122, and 123, Newgate-street, London. 

Agents for the Liverpool and Manchester 
Photographic Journal. 

THIRD EDITION. 
Just published, price Is., per post Is. Id 

THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

BY CHARLES A. LONG. 
This process is simple, clean, and certain, 
and the resulting pictures possess the exquisite 
delicacy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the 
Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic texture of 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & CO., 

Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Majesty, 

163, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



The Christmas Number of 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
PAPER, price One Penny, will be ready on 
Wednesday, December 22nd; containing " The 
Shepherds and thiir Sheep — A Tali for 
Christmas Tim," by Silyerpen; Christmas 
iv the Olds* Tims; The Frozen Ship; " The 
Substance and the Shadow,** by J. F. Smith, 
Esq., Author of <k Smiles and Tears,*' &c. &c ; 
"Wimii; or, the Balance of Power at the 
Fireside,'* by Felix Stowe, Author of 
"Latson;" Enivmas for Christmas; Christmas 
Receipts; Christmas Berries, &c. &o. fee. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: " Unexpected Visitors:** 
"The Yule Log," by Alfred Crowquill; 
<< Christmas in the Olden Time; " " Christinas 
in the Workhouse." 

London : Cassell, Petter, & Galpib, Belle 
SauTage Printing Works, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 



"THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER; 

OR, WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT." 

essrs. Squire & Co. beg to 



» 



announce, that the Second Edition, with 
improvements, of 

"THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER" 

Will be published next week, when all orders 
will be supplied. 

52, KING WILLIAM-STREET, London-bridge. 



&&* |P&0taflr»|r§ic |tefos- 



TO subscribers. 



(I 



The Photographic News" is published 
erery Friday, and may be obtained at the office, 
of any of our agents, or of any respectable 
bookseller, price 8d., or stamped 4d. Persons 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
have a copy sent regularly to their address, 
post-free, for 8s. 8d. per half year, or 17s. 4d. 
per annum. Two copies can be sent weekly 
for 7s. 7d. per quarter ; or Four copies for 
1 5s. 2d. per quarter. Remittances must be 
made, by Post-office Order, payable to Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galhn, at the General 
Post-office. 

A coloured wrapper will be used with the 
last of the copies subscribed for, thereby de- 
noting that the period for which the subscrip- 
tion was made has expired. 



TO ADVERTISERS. 

All Advertisements, to secure insertion, must 
be forwarded by Thursday noon, to the office, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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S PE CIAL 

ALBUMENISED PAPER. 

Thie Piper i> expraely Maaufkctured for Stereoeeopic Printing, And haa the fineet pmible fibre, with the Hiohist imm 
on ■ Sukfacb. Price, lie. per quire. 

. Thxi Paper w «*srf now by all the first Photographers— a Hot of whom may bo km 



STEREOSCOPIC MOUNTS. 

4i.Sd.par (TOM. 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, S4, CHEAPSIDE, 

_ Forwarded on remittance of Stamps or Foit-ofBaa Order to Ghmi Swan. 



LOHDOr 



EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER HIS OWN ARTIST 

MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

«=« to Udom Photographers and Amateurs that they still continue to giro IsMOU with the greatest success la the, art 4 
-,.. _ . COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS ' 

ny utir poouliw method, enabling thinners in a few lessons to produce moat effective results, and resembling ito-j In all rsswet 
TERMS TEST MODERATE. 

8, COVEHTEY STEEET, PICCADILLY. 



C. ^' Clipfobd » 30. Piccadilly, London.— Photographic 



Apparatus of a superior description manufactured at tbe sboTo EsUblisfamentt 

ild umte an inspection taj purchasers of Apparatus, at ill goods mads by him 

"' Lenta, are unsurpassed for rapidity 

When quality and pries 



are warranted of tht bat work man <hip and material.. 

;L™°°jJ^ »£ ol »*°°™M«»» "( *• chemical and visual ■.,,. „ Q eu qu^ivy ana , 

n^f^l , **, S? T d lho eh *P" t Apparatus applied bj anj house in London. 
f-«,.T™ i° S 1 ""' J"" f holo ->»PWe Boom, are free to purchasers for Tuition and 
"Rg ™*», *» "■ «" Amrbra confidently recommend every Leu. supplied by him. 

2a7 ^™'* d n ? tal0gM S"" 1 ' « *» P°* Two Stamps. FF* / »™. 

l« ftLl^ ^" ^"""' ' ll^,nliae,1 "J «**«■ Hum. Second Edition. 






T Paul, 41, King-street, 

" ' Corant Garden, Wholesale and aaaw, 
Manufacturer of Fama-paiiosta, Spessset 
Cases, and Frames. Photographic Dsalas its- 



l*» 
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ROYAL 



GLOVER'S TRANSPARENT 
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ENAMEL PBOTOSBAPHS. 



MESSRS. HENRY SQUIRE AND COMPANY 

HAVE TIIB HONOUR TO INTRODUCE TO THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PROFESSION, 
AND TO AMATEURS AND CONNOISSEURS IN THE ART, THE NEW PROCESS FOR PRODUCING 

GLOVER'S PATENT TRANSPARENT ENAMEL PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Than Photogrephi mnat at once take rank amongst the finest specimens jet produced bj any process, whilst thsj possess excellencies ot tMrsv 
altogether aaspproachsd hj any other class of Photographs. They are characterise 1 Hy the utmost delicacy or detail, combined with the msM 
possible depth and vigour; nnapproaohable purii y of tone — marble-like whites and Hacks of great richness — combined with simplicity and hoflnvi 
manipulation; whilst they are entirely permanent. The peculiarity which is shared by no other process is, the fact thit they are 

POSITIVES BY KTT WKT. TRAHSMITTED OR EEFLECTED LIGHT. 

AS TRANSPARENCIES, for the Stereoscope, they surpass anything yet prod need, combining eiqoisite softMas with the greatest boWas 
and Tigonr. As they may lie richly coloured with transparent colours, and finished so as to bear washing like a f: : ice of porcelain, they cant i 
cheap and easily executed substitute for painted windows, ke. 

FOE PORTRAITURE they offer especial advantages in their exquisite delicacy snd purity of tone, and In the facilities they offer for -aa, 
artistic finish. For receiving Water Colours, the surface la ecireely distinguishable from Irory, ami the fini»hed Pictures are, in " ' 

to Irory Miniitures. Very heautiful results may also be produced by the use of either Powder Colours or Oil Colours. 

In rapidity of production they far outrival the Paper Printing Process. They may be prints 1, either by means of diffused daylight tr 
snificisl light, in a few seconds; and fixed, toned, and washed, so as to secure entire permanence, within half an hour. 

A SrtcixtN of tbe above Process will be forwarded on the receipt of a Post-office Order for 10s. 6d, which will be deducted fracn tht ea* 
of lbs Licence. 

ANNUAL LICENCES <auder the Patentee) at Five Ovinias, granted by Messrs. SQUIRE and Co., from whom prt 
Material, and 1 asm i/cr toss may be obtained. Specimens on view. For further information, see the second edition of " Tan 
TracniR ; ob, Whit to do ib pHoroaBipni ajb How to do it." By G. W curios Simpson. 

London: HENRY SQUIRE & CO., fig. King William Street, City. 



London : Printtd bj Pmttis and Oauts snd Published by C asscli, Pettsi, snd Oat- 



It Bells BsuTSgn Yard, Ludgnle-hlU, E.C — FaioaT, Dec IT, lttt 



A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDITED BY WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.& 



o. 18.] 



FRIDAY, JAN. 7, 1859. 



\ SiAima, 4al 



MELH UISH'S 

• i.riiorii>T>i< huiwinl 

wer's Patent Transparent 

Sound Photographs. ~~ These Photo- 
■ nut at once take tint amongst the 

apeoiroene jet produced by any process, 
1 they possess exoellenciea of their own 
thisr unnpproached by any other class 



I CONTENTS. 
! SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EMPLOTMENT OF 
._. M p H0T00KAPHT 



POSITIVE PROOFS. 
ACTION OF 



111] Lioennea (nndeTtheP»tentee)aLFlv«. 
(U, granted by Hon*. SQUIRE and Co., 
whom prepared Plato, Material, and 
Lesion* may be obtained. Specimen* on 
London: HENRY SQUIBB and Co., 
Sag William -street , City. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC POS 

THE PHOTOGEN. 

_P ARTICLES. 

ILOURI.._ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, DICTIONARlf, 

AND CATECHISM— CORRESPONDENCE. 
PHOTOORAPHIC SOCIETIES. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

NOTES AND QUERIES: - 

Glass by Exposure to toe Light. 



SUTTON'S 
NEW STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF L0H0OE 

Just Out. 
WHOLESALE AT 204, REGENT-STREET. 



BURKE, 

WHOLESALE PASSE-PARTOUT 

MANUFACTURER, 
326, OXFORD-STREET, W, 

MOUNTS, SPECIMEN FRAMES, Ao. 
Tinted Paue-partouU for Vignette*. 



MARION'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 

j Manufactured expressly for Photographic Purposes; they are bleached by Agents altogether 



inactive with regard to Photographic substances, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, free from i 
noit tueceufiii operatort to be the beet ever mule. 4W A special list sent peat free. 

PAPETERIE MARION, 152, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 



imparities, and ait acknowledged 



ND EDITION, now ready, price One 
Shilling, •"■ h P ", 13 tam-pt, 



iTOGRAPHIC .TEACHER; 

tT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND HOW TO DO IT. 
' G. WHARTON SIMPSON, ESQ. 

th Improvements and many 

»'« Patent Transparent Enamel Photo- 
i, The Photographeri' Detergent, The 
Process of Colouring No n- In verted l'io- 
Drj Collodion Process, The AlsWtrine 
n, Caneaof Failurea, Remedies, ka. &c. 

la la essentially a pracllcsl book, the author ei- 



liT° u 

. Ta»cber.' 

x all points connected with. FtiotonTaphy, thts 
truly valuable."— Art Journal, Dec L 

bliihed by SftUIEE ft CO., 

Wholesale Photographic HVeAouae, 

KING WILLIAM-STREET, 

LONDON BRIDGE, 



N E WM AN, 



HORHE ft THORHTHWAITE, 

Optician!, Philosophical and PKotograjMc 

Inttrument ilateri to Her Majeity, 

121, 122, A 123, NEWGATE STREET, j 

LONDON. E.C., 

Would direct attention to the ■, ; 
following, as being among tbs Photo- . j 
graphic requisites moat recently introduced at ' 
tbeir eatablifhment:— Solid Glass Baths, fur , ' 
Plata of any sixeup to 17x12, arranged either , , 
for tbe Operating-mom or for Travelling. 

Opal-flashed Glass for Tranaparent Positive*, i 

Apparatns for Microscopic Photograph*. , 

Apparatus for Enlarged Photographs of : i 
Mkroeoopio Objects. j 

Powsll's Registered Stereosoopia Camera, . 
carrying eight prepared Plates, Camera, Lens, 
Focusing Screen, and Back-bolder, in a spate ' 
of Bin. xOin. xSiin., weight filh., with 1 Sin. 
movement if required. Pi ice, £6 8b. 

Uokhi and Tihimsthwaiti's Plate-cleaning 
Solution, (W. per bottle. 

Iodised Cotludioo for Fotbergill'n Process. 

Sensitive Platen, ready for Exposure in the 
Camera, prepared by FothergiU'a method, with 
instructions for exposure, development, &c 

AoaiAHu's Uinta on Fo-thergiir* Proceu 
free, on application, or by post, on receipt of 
stamped and addressed envelope. 

An Illustrated Pbotocraphio Catalogue sent 
post free on receipt of two ebunpa. 

THoaBTHWAiTx'a Guide to Photography, 
sixteenth edition, containing plain directions, 
written expressly for the Amateur, Is., per 
poet, Is. 2d. 

Cameras, and other Apparatus for India, 
be., con-trneted with especial reference to the 
climate for wb let 



BRUSHES, Ac. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS 

For the Silver Plate, Glass, A- Paper. 






flat, 



holograph, giving a pare, brilll 

raphlc Portrait!. 
Boxaa or Oil Corneas dli 

NEWMAN'S PoamTxCoMIOM 



BOOK ON COLOURING 
PHOTOGRAPH S, 

In Water Coloart, Oil Colour; Photographic 
Cohan, 



Cbetnioal* of absolute purity. 



to be had of all iiooksellers, l'hotoin-auhlc Dealers, 
Artists' Cok.uni.cn, ic. 

AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 
ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

Optical and Photographic Depot, 

J. SOLOMON, 

iS, BED LION SQUARE. 

PRICE LIST GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 
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T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

BegB to inform those interested in Photography, that having mathematically examined th« 

NEW PETZVAL LANDSCAPE LENS, 

And finding its construction not only the rerjbeet form ret iutrodnoetl fur Landscape purpose*, bot also equally applicable to Portrait com binati 
h* his couseqnently made several, which »re ptoved to be the BEST PORTRAIT LENSES jet introduced, and fitted with a set of Diapbraj 
as described by J. WananoTOS, Esq., F.R.S., in the Photographic Journal, page 250, are moat effectual in the arrangement See sketch ab 

For Landscape purposes tbe back Lena onlj it required to be removed from the combination, the front Lensos remaining in t 
petitiim the nut u for Portrait!. 

The PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PETZVAL LENSES an warranted, aid alio the anally constructed forma. The Prions 
exceedingly moderate. 

The Trade are respectfully informed, that T. S. continue* to allow hit nana] liberal discount on the aboTe instruments ; and (nm the re 
addition, to hi* moat efficient CLASS GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, be i. enabled to supply r 
deicription of Lenses cheaper than anj who guarantee a goad article. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND 
GENERAL OPTICAL WORK, 

136, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 



AMERICAN COLLODION. 

Messrs. Squire and Co. beg to inform Photographic 

-1" Aitiata and the Trade, the* are appointed the Sola Agent* in England for the sale of 
HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION. 

In sealed 4oi. bottles, at 2a. per bottle. 

London: 52, King William Street 



SYDN EY SMYTH, 

MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

BRUSHES, VARNISH, *c, 

16, LOWER BELGRAVE PLACE, PtMXICO, S.W. 

Trait Priet Litt forwarded frte 011 application, 

I-ONTIWS IODISED NEGATIVE COLLODION. 

The high encomiums passed upon this preparation, and 

■* its largely increased employment hj number! of tbe first Professional and Amateur 
Photographers, both in London anil the Provinces, justify the Proprietor in stating, that in all 
the essential qualities of a good Collodion it is unsurpassed, being, at the HUD* time, the most 
sensitive preparation hitherto made. 

Sold in stoppered bottles, at the following prices:— S-oi., («.; 10-oa., 7a. 6d. ; 20-os., 15s.; 
40-or. 30s.; by the Maker, THOMAS CADBY PONTINQ, Chemist to the Queen, 32, High- 
street, BttlSTQL. 



In LoHDoa, by C. Shepherd, 97, Parriugdon-st. ; 

Murray and Heatb, 43, Piccadilly; and C. 

E. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly. 
Biutuaiiut, E. Hander, Snow-hill. 
aUnoHBSiu, }, Pyne, 63, Piccadilly. 
JjIviwooj, J. Atkinson, 37, Manchester- st. ] 

W. Keith, 84, Castle-grsen. 



Dxbbt, J. Dawaon, S, Irougate. 
BiTH, J. Cogan, Mi isom- street. 
SAuaanaT, J. Atkins. 
LaiomnR, T. Parsons. 
Wiwdsor, C. J. Russell. 
Ditobkibt, J. J. Cox, Optician; and by most 
Paotograpbia Dealers. 



HOME AM EXPORT PHOTOgRAPHfC DO 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
11, 11161138 BUILDINGS; 16, LORD 6TBI 
UVERPOOL. 



GREAT REDUCTION IN PRIG 



litetralii) Catalogue 

OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS,! Ui 



BLAND & CO., 

Photographic Inttrwnent Makert to Iltr Mt) 
153, FLEET STREET, LOHDOIT, 10 



Stanley & Robinson, Step 
graph Publishers, 3 and 5, Great I 
stile, Holborn, London, publish Stereop 
of merit for Amateurs, insuring to thea 
most perfect circulation, and the whole pi 
that can ba derived from their Negat 
deducting publishing expenses, which mi 
taken, by previous agreement, at a paras 
upon the amount of Stenographs sold. 



otographers. — To be Let, 

■modiste possession, the Photographic 
rapisd for many yean by Messrs. 
i and Co., mt 122, Regent Street, ncit 
(mil's Ptletot Warehouse. These pro- 
's fitted up by Mr. Henueman e.i- 
* tbo purpose, and are replete with 
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Wanted, for a Permanency, in 
a first-class Provincial Photographic 
I Studio, a Young Artist, to unit the Principal. 
j Unit have a thorough knowledge of Water 
. Colours, and make himself generally useful. 
i To reside on the Premises, wiLh Board and Russell-Grove, Bri; 

Lodgings, or otherwise, as per agreement. 

Apply in first instance by letter, to A. It., care 

of J. Tjmswhl, Bsq., G, King's Bench Walk, 

Temple. 



FOB £12, A 
yOIGTLANDER's LENS, 

' aft in Diameter, with Rack and Pinion 
Adjustment complete. Apply to E. D., 17, 



Jig in Photography. 

desideratum is now within the reach 
era. Amateurs, and others, desirous 
sting,- Mesarj. SPENCER, READ, 
any hsring capabilities of producing 
to Negatives of any aiie. Estimate 
1'hotograplis taken of Models, 
', Architecture, Views, fcc, 4, Agar- 
«nd, W.C. 

esale Photographic Store. 

lMES P. SBKW, 30, Oxford-street, 
— Cameras, Lenses, Cases, Passe- 
Frames, Mats, Preservers, Chemicals, 
Sols depot for Canson's Paper, 
lenmalio Plate-holder. The genuine 
Colours; the Collodion - Adolphe 
dives; the Odd Developnnt for 
and every other article connected 
iogrnphj. 

i in every branch of the Art. 
for the " Liverpool Photographic 
appearing twiee s month, pries 3d. 
Photographic News Almanack " for 
20 6d., font frit, containing the Is test 
is in every branch of photography. 
em Alphabetic Price Lid for 1859 
uly on February 1st, GRATIS, Post 
One Stamp. 



1*8 Positive Collodion.- — 

is preparation is highly sensitive and 
i action, producing Hacks and whiles 
d. Price 8s. per 20 ois. 

's Negative Collodion is 

j vailed for sensitiveness, density, and 
Price 10a. per 20 ots. The Trade 
cry reasonable. Collodion Mauufac- 
Bigh -street, Leicester. 
A sample sent for Is. 3d. in stamps. 



"anted, in a West-end Pho- 
tographic Establish meat, nn Articled 
Pupil or Junior Assistant. Must be well 
edncated, of good abilities, and able to give 

unexceptionable references as to character. 

Apply, in own handwriting, stating age, 
qualifications, &c, to A. P., Mrs. Kettls's, 6, 
Warwick -street, Pi ml So, S.W. 

'anted, to Purchase, a Bi- 

ilar Stereoscopic Camera and Por- 
trait ljensea. Slate Maker of Lenses and 
Camera, snd Price. Boas', Voigtlander's, 
Petival's, or Lereboar's Leases preferred. 
Address, D., Chemist, Chepstow. 

An Amateur (French), having 
two years' practice of the Collodion Pro- 
cess, Printing, &c., wishes to find employment, 
either permanent or for a few hours a dtjk 

Address, C. P., 8a, Davis- street, Berkeley- 
square, W. 



w 



w 



STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 

Manufacturers and Publishers, 
R. BONING and Co., 7, Ojueeo's 
Head Passage, Newgate- street. Gronps, Views, 
and Statuary, Wholesale and for Eiportstion. 

BONING'S 
PURE ALBUMEN PAPER, 

12s. 6d. per quire, sizs 17i X 22$, is universally 
used for Stereoseopics, and where clear and 
brilliant proofs are essential. Sample Sheet, 
3d. Cash must accompany the Order. 
Photographs ami Stereoscopic Slides mounted 
and coloured. 



An Artist of considerable ex- 
perience, understanding Photography, 
thoroughly competent for first-class business, 
desires an engagement. Terms moderate. 
Address, S. W., No. 1, Russell -street, Stoney 
Stanton-road, Coventry. 



WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

T)enman, introducer of the 



A Pint Sample of each for 24 Stamps. 

Wide in Cask forwarded free to any Railway 

Station io England. 

(Eitract from the Lancet, July 10, 1SS8.) 



their bouquet ai 



fPo Photographers. — A Lady, 

X. experienced in the art uf Colouring Pho- 
tographs in Water Colours, wishes further 
employment, either in towo or country. 

Address, A. B., at Mr. Pohtcb's, Frame- 
maker, 36, Princes- street, Cavendish -square. 



sod particularly to their purity. 
, thai than wbica. though bnuii 



^LTu 
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Photographers. — A Colorist 

wishes to Purchase a few good Positive 



fcis's New Printing 

ue, the best in use, 5xt, Six*}, 
31, 2», each, or 18*. per doz. — 
Stereoscopic Camera with improved 
r table and lens. — Binocular Csm eras, 
is sets of Stereoscopic Apparatus for 
to work tbe collodion process and see 
are about instead of bringing home a 
f dry plates. — All kinds of apparatus 
with tent, wheels, be, in a most 
t way fur out-door work.— All kinds 
iia made on tbe premises, of the best 
purpose required. — Burnishers for 
proofs. — Francis's Silver Metre, 
ee by post, is. — Every Photographer 
.ve one large and one small glsiing 
nlarging Cameras all sizes. — Cnemi- 
rery thing required by Pantograph ers. 

FRANCIS'S 

graphic Apparatus Manufactory, 
'eat Russell-street, Loudon, W.C. 



Kxeelsiar Brandy, pale or brown, 15b. per 
gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms— Cash. Chantry Orders most con- 
tain a remittance. 

Cross Cheques "Bank of London." Pries 
Lists', with Dr. Hissall's analysis, forwarded 



Pari ism cut- street, Liverpool. 



photographic Printing. — 

A Wanted, by an Biperienoed Printer and 
Albnmeniser, a Situation as Assistant, or to 
take the Management of the Printing Depart- 
ment, or to Print from Stereo -Negatives on his 
own Premise! Terms moderate. Reference | 
good. Address, pro-paid, J. 9., 3, Rochester- 
place, South Lambeth New-road, London, S. 



photographic Artists, having 

1 Negatives of PUBLIC MBN, are requested 
to commuoioite with MASON and Co., Photo- 
graphic Portrait Publishers, 7, Amen-coruer, 
Paternoster-row. 

PURE 

ALBUMENISED PAPER. 

Coll[ns*3 Albumenised First- 
Class French and German Papers. The 
trade supplied. A list of prices and samples 
forwarded free oa receipt of business card. 
A. Collins, 40, Brewer- street. Regent- street. 
London, W. 



JOHN HEAKN, 

GOLD AND SILVER REFINER AND SMELTER, 

3, Wardour^treH, Oxford-street, So/to, W., 

and 1, SI. James's-streel, CleriaueeU 

Orcen, E.C. 

photographers' Paper Cuttings, 

i- Chloride of Silver, Hypo. Washings, 
Solutions, Filtering Paper, Jcc, are Collected 
and Bought. Jeweller's, Dentist's, Silversmith's, 
Gold Beater's, and Gilder's Sieepings and 
Polishiugs Bought. Put! Value Given for Old 
Gold and Silver, Gold snd Silver lace, Book- 
binder's Gilding Cloths, Sko wings, and Gold, 
Silver, and Parting Bars, Bought by Assay. 
Gilding and Plating done on the Lowest Terms. 
MELTING DONE FOR THE TRADE. 

77,e 
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m moioQtLApmv news. 
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photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, &c- — New, Special, and Serviceable Improvements 

X MURRAY & I1EATH, Opticians, Philosophical, Chemical, and Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Majesty the Queen, anc 
Government Departments, including the Foreign Office, the Council of India, the Board of Ordnance, the Board of Trade, and the a Art 
Institution, Woolwich; Lord Elgin's Mission to China; Dr. Livingston's Expedition to Africa; the Siamese Embassy; and the most distingu 
Photographers of the present day. — Lord Elgin's Mission to China. The following Extract, from a letter dated Tien -ts in, July 6th, 1 
relates to the Apparatus Murray and Heath supplied to Lord Elgin. After referring to a series of Negative Plates, which Mr. Brno 
bearer of the new treaty, is to bring to England, the letter continues thus:— " I have not before had the opportunity of telling you 
excellent in every respect I have found your Apparatus to be. The Camera has been subject to violent alternations of temperature and t* 
exposure in the blazing sun (the thermometer is, at thn moment, 96° in a shaded room), and a few days ago everything was not only damj 
wet; and yet all is in most perfect condition." Lake Price's New Manipulating Box and Apparatus; Smartt's Photographic Tent; and 
new and serviceable improvements on view. The second edition of MURRAY and HEATH'S New Catalogue sent on receipt of one postage s 

43, PICCADILLY, W. (near Sack vine -street.) 



KEATING S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A safe and certain Remedy 

•**■ for C »ughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other . 
Affections of the Throat and Chest. In ikci- : 
ptbvt Consumption, Astiima, and Winter , 
Cough they are unfailing. Being free from [ 
every hurtful ingredient, they may be tiken by 
the moat delicate female or the youngest child ; 
while the Public Speaker and Professional 
Sihoer will find them invaluable in allaying 
the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal 
exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. l&d., and 
Tins, 2s. 9(1., 4s. fid., and 10s. 6\1. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c, 70, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail hj all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the 
World. 



K eating's Pale Newfoundland 
' Cod Liver Oil, perfectly pure, nearly 
tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, 
having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
mended by Professors Taylor and Thompson, 
of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, in 
the words of the late Dr. Pebeira, say, that 
"The finest oil is that most devoid of 
colour ', odour, and flavour," characters this 
will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pintsls. 6d. } Pints 2s. 6d. } Quarts 4s. 6d., 
and Five-pint bottles 10s. Cd., Imperial Mea- 
sure. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 



NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 



BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 



The Warrants for the Half- 
yearly Interest, at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per annum, on Deposit Accounts, to the 30th 
instant, will be ready for delivery on and after 
the 10th proximo, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4 . 

PETER MORRISON, Managing J/irector. 

December , 185S. 

Prospectuses and Forms sent free on application. 



STEREOSCOPIC NOVELTIES. 

New Series of Views of the 
most interesting places in Italy, Rome, 
Venice, Pisa, Genoa, Milan, Florence; a nume- 
rous collection of the best groups, plain and 
coloured; Views of England, &c. ; statuary; 
flowers. 

ALEXIS GAUDIN & BROTHER, 26, 
Skinner-street, Snow-hill, London, E. C. 
Wholesale and for Exportation. Wholesale 
Depftt for Photographic Apparatus and Mate- 
rials. 



DRY COLOURS. 

Boat and Cheapest. Manufactured by T. COWDEROY, Practical Coloru 

Photography, at 

J. SOLOMO ITS, 

22, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON. 

These Colours are admirably adapted to Collodion or Daguerreotype Plates — for the bri 
transparency and adhesion to the Plate. 

AGENT FOR THE ENAMELLED TABLETS. 

LIQUID DIAMOND POLISH, for chemically cleaning Glass, in bottles, 6d. and Is. ei 

Agent for FOttRRSf and Co.'s Vignette Glasses— great redaction in Prir.cs —and 
for CO WDEROY'S Patent Inner Stone Frame for Dark Holder of Cameras. 



J. A. FORREST & CO.'S 

(Late Forrest k Bromley) 

NEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC OIA 

Tollshcd Colonrless Turplc Cokrartaw 

Inches. Flatted Sheet Patent Polished Opal Purple Patent 

Crown. Glass. Plate Sheet Glass. Plate. Plate, 

s. d. a. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. a. d. 

2J by 2 3 36 80 46 13 6 96 15 

31 by 2| 5 6 13 8 8 24 17 6 27 

41 by 31 7 9 6 21 12 6 37 26 6 41 6 

5 by 4 10 13 6 30 18 53 6 38 6 CO 

64 by 4? 16 21 47 31 60 53 6 93 

84by6| 27 6 37 85 55 87 6 106 175 

5l e ^°^? pic 1 10 14 35 26 6 156 42 98 

6} by 3^ ... 3 

TINTED GLASS FOR ROOFS, coloured by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable bj 

or other influences, 9d. per foot super, 16 oz. to the foot. 

Plates for producing- the Vignette Style of Printing adapted to every dew 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2s. to 3s. 6d. each, Landscape Vignettes 

from 4 a. to 10s. each. 

Finely Ground Glass for Stereoscopic Transparencies, 6} X 3}, 26a. per grots. 

WAREHOUSES— 58, LIME-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 



R. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 

Mettam & Co/s Wholesale Glass Warehoi 

30, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 

The NEW TARIFF (published Dec. 1) sent post free on application. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS ON ENCLOSING THEIR CARD. 



Just published, price Gs., handsomely bovjid in cloth, the TITIBD VOLUME of 

Cassell's Illustrated History of England. — The Illustration* 
by the first living artists, and are executed in the best style, while the character 
literary matter is vouched for by the name of WILLIAM HOWITT; who is writing tiu 
In order to render this work as comprehensive as possible, occasional Chapters are given 
Progress of the Nation, tracing the rise and advancement of Science and Art, and trea 
the Manners and Co atoms of the People. These Chapters are Illustrated with many < 
Engravings from Originals, only to be seen in the British Museum and other rare coUectioi 
Published also in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny ; in Monthly Paws, 6d. a 
each ; and Quarterly Sections, Is. 3d. each. 

Vols I. and II. have been reprinted, and are new on sale. 

LONDON: CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPI2*. 



', 1849.] 



TSE PHbtfOCtftApMlC NEWa 



EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, ANALY9IS, fcTC. 

rATHAM'S CHEMICAL CABINETS 

d an endless fund of Instructive Amusement, and contain thfe Chemicals and 

paratus necessary for performing the Brilliant Experiments shorn in the Lecture* at the Royal Pobjteclinic % and other ScientiBc 
us. Youths' Cabinets, 6b. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d.; Book of Experiments, Ccl.; Students' Cabinets, 21s., 31s. 6d., 42s., 63s., 168s.; 
Laboratory, 105a., 210s.; Agricultural Teat Chest*, 68s., 105s., 168s.; Toxicological Test Chests, 42s., 63s., 105s.; Pocket Blow-pipe 
i. To be had of Chemists and Opticians everywhere. 

RISTMAS BIRTHDAY PRfeSENtS.— Mr. Statham's Illustrated Prospectus of Amusing, Instructive, and Scientific 
Educational Toys, Ac, free for One Stamp. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Chemical Cabinets, Ac, free for two stamps. 

WILLIAM E. STATHAM, 312, REGENT STREET, W., nearly opposite the Royal Tolytcchnic Institution. 



KB OS THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 

:ll's French Reader ; or. 

cresting Narratives in French, for 
on, accompanied by Conversational 
* and a complete Vocabulary. Price 
per covers, post free, 2s. 2d.; 2s. 6d. 
ii, post free, 2s. 8d. 

ill's Lessons in French. 

wo parts, price 2s. each, or complete 
bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. These 
ave not been surpassed by any which 
jeared. They contain a complete 
c grammar, including etymology and 
•ith explanations of Idioms, and exam- 
te best kinds of Composition. 

to Cassell's Lessons in 

ench. reaper Covers, Is., poit free, 
cloth, Is. 6d., post free, Is. 8 J. 



VISCOUNT CANNING. 

Cassells Illustrated Family 
Paper, No. 59, for this Week, contains a 
Portrait and Memoir of VISCOUNT CANNING, 
Governor- General of India, the continuation of 
41 The Substance and the Shadow," by Mr. J. 
F. Smith ; " Winnie," by Felix Stowe ; Les- 
sons in French, Drawing, Ac. 

London: Cassell, Pbtteb, and Galhn, La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C. 



Cassell's Popular Educator. 
Complete in Six Volumes', crown 4 to, 
price 4s. 6d. each, in cloth boards, or post free 
,5s. 2d.; or in Three Double 'Volumes, price 
8s. Cd. each, or post free 9s. 8d. This work 
is being re-i?8ued in Weekly Numbers, price 
; l^d.; Part*, 7d. and 8£d.; and Divisions, Is. 
each. 

The first three Vols, of the "Popular Edu- 
cator " are published in a cheaper form. 



FIRST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 
Oedgefield's English Scenery. — Price One Shilling each (post 



free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Sedgefield's Welsh Scenery. 
free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Cedgefield's Rustic Groups. 



Price One Shilling each (post 



&nt Notice to all Persons 
ping the French Language. 

ly, price 2d., to be continued weekly, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of 

Us French Dictionary, 

raining — I. French and English; II. 
nd French. This work is universally 

to be ONE OF TOE BEST DICTIONARIES 

.ge. It contains all the Words in 
3e at the present time, including those 
t technical and scientific; Vocabularies 
logical, Historical, and Geographical 
ith accurate definitions and examples, 
m prises Rules for correct Pronuncia- 
tions most in use, Tablo of Irregular 
;. Ac. It is thus altogether the most 
)us and useful French-and-English 
ish -and- French Dictionary that has 
published, especially for purposes of 
udy and reference. 

ill's French Dictionary " is also pub- 
mplete, at 9s. 6d. ; but, with the view 
aging the students of French, this 
• and valuable work is now being 
Weekly Numbers, price Twopence, 
ipleted, the two division?, that is to 
'rench and English, and English and 
»ill form 960 closely printed pages; 
irehased in Weekly Number.*, will 
ve the outlay of 5s. It must, how- 
mderstood, that subscribers will only 
privilege of completing their numbers 
ce during the period of issue, or within 
from the issue of the last number, 
1 be hereafter named. 

>r the preservation of the numbers, 

for the binding of the same when 

, are prepared, and may be had, 

, of all Booksellers and Periodical 

i: Casskll, Pbtteb, and Galpijt. 



-Birds' Nests, Cattle, &c &c— 

kj Price One Shilling each ( post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Cedgefield's Cathedral Interiors, comprising several Stereoscopic 

KJ Views from the interior of each of the following English Cathedrals, namely, Bristol 
Cathedral, Exeter Cathedral, Winchester Cathedral, and Salisbury Cathedral. — Price One aoi 
Sixpence each (post free). 

" We scarcely know tchich to admire most, the Landscapes or Architectural Pictures, because they are both the 
best in their respective departments. The cart with which they are printed, the clearness of the negatives, the nicety 
of tint, the beauty of the half-tone, and the Jiappy selection of sites, are all characteristics of these stereographs" — 
Photographic News. 

" The subjects are mostly very artistic, and the manipulation perfect; but in our opinion the interiors of the 
Cathedrals of Winchester, Exeter, and Salisbury are the most remarkable — tee can imagine nothing finer — and 
every one who possesses a stereoscope should certainly add them to his collection." — Photographic Notks. 

London: A. W. BENNETT, Publisher, 5, Bishopsgate Witheut, E.C— A Catalogue post free 

BOOKS FOR J^HE SEASON. 

HANDSOME PR ESEN T FOR LADIES. 

The New Volume of the " Ladies' Treasury," an Illus- 

-*- trated Magazine of Entertaining Literature, Fine Art, Domestic Economy, Fashion, and 
Needlework, is now ready, price 7s. 6d., bound in cloth, or with gilt edges, 8s. 6d. This volume 
forma a beautiful Presentation Book, containing a series of first-rate Illustrations, and a variety 
of entertaining and instructive matter. The Fancy Needlework Department is by Mrs. Warren, 
illustrated with numerous diagrams. Volumes I. and II., bound together in 1 vol., price 14s. ; 
or with gilt edges, 15s. 

Just published, price 5s., Post 8vo, cloth boards, with Map, showing the route of the 
celebrated African Travellers, Drs. Livingstone andBarth, and embellished uith numerous 
Engravings. 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF 

TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA. 

4&" This Work contains a complete synopsis of all the important discoveries made in this 
interesting country up to the present time, and comprises a mass of valuable and entertaining 
information for all classes of readers. 

LONDON: WARD AND LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET. 



TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
Just published, infancy covers, gilt edges, price 6d. 

Uusband v. Wife ; or, Nobody to Blame. A Humor- 

-*--*- ous Matrimonial Poem. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Hay be obtained p>st 
free, direct from the publishers, Messrs. Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet-street, London, B.C., for 
7 stamps. 
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JOHN A TKI NSON'S 

AMERICAN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STORES, 
37, MANCHESTER-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

DEALERS SUPPLIED WITH THE FOLLOWING AMERICAN STOCK: 

American Lite-bind Canes; Jo. Turkey Morocco do. ; do. Ribbed Turkey do. ; do. Turkey Cupid do. ; do. Feok's Union do. ; do. OctigM 
Union do. ; do. Chinese Stile do. ; do. Wreath do. ; do. Adamant do. ; do. People's do. ; do. Preservers, New Pattern) ; do. Excelsior Hit* ; da 
Strong Stamped do. ; do. Dotted do. ; do. Ambrolypo Varnish ; do. Positive Collodion; do. Gun-cotton, io lot Tin Cam; do. Ambrolype Hojlii; 
do. do. Leather; do. Vulcanite Bathe; do. do. Dishes ; do. Diamond Varnish; do. Ferrotype Plates; do. Neilotype Pla'es. 

CASES, in a hundred varieties. MATS in n huodrel varieties. PRESERVERS of the moat chaste designs. COLLODION, Posiiiie u4 
Negative, that is now universally called Cor; its superior qualities are folly admitted by all who have used it. The Varnish, and moat of tat 
abon Articles, may be had from — Ahhaoii -Mr. MeWallers. Bradporii, Yorkshire —Maud and Wilson. Bristol— Messrs. Welibe, Gnndrj, 
ud Co.; Mr. Pouting; Mr. OulT. BraniNiiHiJi -Mr. Mnuden<; Mr. Hulme; Mr. Lin castor. Boston —Mr. Marjbsll. Bnmi-Ii, 
Blackshaw. Belfast -Mr. Cumin. Bits— Mr. Wood; Mr. Walker. Bhuihton— Mr. Line. ButUVU -Mr. D. Johaaon. Boltoi-Mt. 
Benfold. Cobk— PitiOibbon and. Co. Chbstbr — Grindley and Son; Mr. Firrar. Cabbba btob —Mr. Humphreys. Chbltssuah— Mr. 
Russell Jeffeiy. CaMBWDOB— Mr. Nicbda. Cirlislr -Mr, Sawyer. Colchester -Mr. Chaplin. Dkrbi— Mr. Bremen; Mr. Chirk* 
DorohbstIR— Mr. Puunoey. DolDRR— Mr. Liwdan. Doboastir— Mr. Howarth. DoblIr — Mr. Robinson; Bewley and Brass; Oldhamsal 
Co. ElBtBR— Mr. Groome. Edibbdroh— Messrs. Lenoie; Kemp and Co.; Bryson. Proomb — Mr. Bird. Glouobsmb— Russell JeSny. 
Glasgow— Mr. McCroisen; Mr. Maotear; White and Birr; Griffin and Co. Halifax --Mr. Wilkinson; Mr. Oregsm. Hkll -Mr. Smith; Ml. 
Wokes. Huxitis — Mr. Cook. Herriord— Mr. Getheu. IpjwiOb— Mr. Gjyder. Jessey —Mr. Godfrey. Lihools— Mr. Bdwards. Lkiorstii- 
Mr, Farsom; Mr. Hume. Lesds— Harvey and Reynolds; Harrison. London— Cox; M'Millan; Burfield and Roueh ; PneiBeo. MiHCHraiii- 
Mr. Mottersheul; Mr. Pyne; Mr. Rogersoa. Not! ikoham — Mr. Shopperley; Mr. Taylor; Mr. Woodward; Mr. Thompson. Norwich— Mr. 
Bawyer. Nrwcabtle — Mr. Miwson. Oxford — Messrs. Jones and Turner. Preston — Mr. Cartwright. Fortjmodth — Mr. Newbud. Pli- 
moeth— Mr. Cox; Mr. Heath. Sooth ax mo*— Mr. Wiseman; Mr. Davis. Shhhwsbl-kt — M'. Ustis. SriLirBRiDOB— Lees and Son. Ski- 
ford — Mr. Higgins. Shrfmbld— Cbsdburn Brothers; Mr. Quantock. TaubToh — Mr. Webber. Olverston — Mr. Firrar. Wellibutov— Mr, 
Hooker. Waxbtibld— Mr. Hall. Wobcbitbr— Mr. EarL Yore— Mr. G. Brown. 

English Cheap Imitations of the above Goods at Manufacturers' Prices. Every description of French, German, and English Goods; and tit 
largest stock of choice Lenses in the kingdom. No Price List Published. Any inquiry answered. Photographic tfolei can be bad of J. Atkinses. 



OPINIONS OP THE PRESS ON 

MOULE'S NIGHT PROCE 



SS. 

PltDlogi-ajhi 




Proiptcluaea forwarded on receipt of a stamped eavclopt. 



The Wholesale Photo- 

■*■ graphic Store, JAMBS F. SHEW, 30, 

Oxford -street, London. The New Alphabetic 
Price List for 1S59 will not be ready for distri- 
bution onlil the 1st of February next, on 
which day it will be posted to all those who 
ha™ applied for it. 

Delivered Gratis at the Store; or sent by 
post, free on receipt of one Stamp. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC HEWS ALMANACK 

FOR 1859, 
May be obtained through nil Booksellers. 



Solution for Cleaning I'ho- 
tograpbic Glass Plates. —Price Is. 6U per 

bottle, is sufficient to clean 1,000 nhole-iia 
plates ; it is at once a great saving of tint, 
labour, and expense. A whole-sixe plate mil 
Id cleaned (chemically) in two tninntes with 
two or three drops of the solution ; isfmfna 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and suspU 
in its use. Sold Wholesale and Betail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, Slosne-sKret, 
London, S. W.— Agents:— Messrs. Muuti atd 
Hiatii, 43, Piccadilly, London. HoeXI sat 
Thorbthwaitr, 121, 122, and 123, Hewtal* 
street. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly. Boinsu 
and Rodoii, 180, Strand. StllrGian, tt, 
Farringdon-s treat. Tinas, 31, High Btt- 
born. Brew, East-street, Brighton. G. Cab- 
wrioht and Son, Fishergate, Preston. SprbCRI, 
St. Enocb-sqoare, Glasgow. W. Girls*, 
High Town, Hereford. J.J. Pibb, 63, FnR> 
dilly, Manchester. 

The Patent Extended Harvbt'i 
PORTFOLIOS— the osLT ttt.net sltksr- 

with and without Locks or Easels. To be ksl 

exclusively atltj. Rath bone-place, London, ¥,• 

Wholesale or Retail. 

Note. —See the JWro of December SI. 



Tot] 



London: CASSELL, PETTEIt, and 
GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 



the Readers of the " Photo- 

B9." CASES for prcserrisi 
tbe Numbers and Binding the "PHOTOORAria) 
News," are now ready, price la. Gd. each,ssl 
may be obtained at the Office, or throngs. «j 

Bookseller. 
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IOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

tag Agkxtb far *Tn 

been appointed. Appficsbawi for 

fall dcscikKksi ani addTtst, sfeoald be 

to Messrs. CmmO, Fetter, sad Galpia, 

rage Yard, London, E.C>- 

Wyffie and Son. Booksellers to tne 



. a S. Wig*; Mr. Jonu HowtJL 
[em Jasses BM and On. 
If. NoUaneU. » 

. M . Wright. ST. Pitt stitet. 
N. King.«.~ 
P. Tho mpaon . 
-Mr. W. WIBey. J7, 

[easr*. Maraden and Cook, f, Sorthgnte, 
Tbackcr and Col 



T, 



i. 



IL Bingham, 8 and 1 

unpton. 

Mrs. Tnaeker. Spink, m 

Drane, 11, Bole-street. 



Co. 



Bsjne, BookseDer. 
Ir. Kerwortn. 
r. Corder. News 
. J. WtngraTe. 4. Hign-etreet. 
. D. Balloni m» 
L Clolow, 3c. Vktoria-otrcct. 
r. W. C. Cox. W. Fore-street. 
George Msson. 
L, D'Otier-street. 
air. A. Taylor, 
r. Jamca Mayson. 
Andrews. 
Ir. James Wood. «. 



rs.Lake. 

x. J. 



J. Spencer. 90. Enoch sgnair ; Mr. J. 
in, 63, StockweD-street. 
. W. lanes. 40. Hamilto n s tre et. 
r. H. S. Bkhsrdeon. ChaTcn-streeL 
essrs. Gardner and Sheet. 
. Thomas Short. 
-Messrs. J. Waleh and Sous. 
9. Lowther, 8. Sarfll-streec. 
Mr. J. Beck, Advertiser Ossee. 

T. O. Home, 22. Hign-street. 
•J. Atkinson. 37. Manchester street: Mr. 
«, 14. Lortf-steet, A 11. Janitor 1 
Hume and Tb 

Marlborough A Co_ Are Maria- 
don Stereoscopic Co.. £4, Oienpside; Mr. 
*. King William-street. 
veDL Poultry; Mr. Wood, 
on. Strand: Messrs. Mamy and Heath, 

; Meaara. Bland and C«u Fleet-street: 
HUM. High Holborn: Messrs. Baraeld 
h. Jiocfolk-stree\ Strand: Mr. Calford, 
Iffiy; Mr. J. Barnard. 3», Oxford-street; 
P. Shew, 30. Oaibrd s tre et: Mr. W. 

419. Oxford-street; Mr. J. Roberts. 1S6, 
b; Mr. F. J. Cox, 22. Skinner-street ; 
therd. Faiiingdon-strccL. 
Erans : Mr. EL J. Partridge. Brosd-st. 
E. J. Bridge 

Mr. John Ileywood. 170, Drssswate: Mr. 
rwood; Mr. J. J. Pyne. 43. Piccadilly; 
IT. Bremnsr, IL Market-street; 
end and Col. No. L Market-place. 
Ir. W. Baker. 

W. Darley. 
B. Dawson and Son. 
rynt-Mr. Mawson. 13. Moaley- 
iriow, &3, Grainger 
-Mr. G. Corby. 1«. Drapery. 
Jarrold and 



^-streets, 

Mx. F. H. Smith, Crowa-yard, Market. 

fames MotberweO. Bookseller 

mler, Palais RoyaL 

r. W. C. Cox, «, flasissaii mm, 

Mr. Parsons. 

IT. J. Tart. 

r. H. Johnson, St. Mary's-hai and street. 

It. Sharp, 

Pratt, 
ra, John Cooke and Son; Mr.J. Moore; 

Addison; Mr.J. 
dr. C W. Ibba. 
essrs, Bridger and Son. 
ird. 

lacker. 
. E. L. Adey. 
Afore- Mr. Joseph Wi 
Ir. D. Archer, Royal library. 
Meaara. Cadwaftsder and Co. 

n. UOOOMEB. 

Dodd 
Mr.J. 

Uaissut. II, 



r. 




'homas & Co., 386, Euston- 

A n»ad (opposite Fitsroy-equare), 
(Elders, and PlMtagraphie Mount 
lesp e Ufu Uy inform Photographers sad 
temm thai they supply FnM, 61m n, 
Mounts cheaper teas any other house. A 
Gilt Bend Frame end Glass, ornamented at 
corners with White Mount 12 X 10, front 5a, 
and other net at a proportiuaiate price. PSe- 
ture Frames gih im ofl, or mast and buzuiah 
(ffold aad worhmaBahip warranted, from 6a). 
Oouiitry Orders, wiU reiereont, praaptij 
attended to ; and printed lart of pnoea for- 
varded oa appJiaatioa. 

Just FnUuktdt 4tk edition prict U 9 per 

/wsf, la. 2at 

Practical Photography on Glass 
and Paper. Containing — Simple directions 
for the Prodnction of Portraha ami Tieus by 
theCoOodiou, Albujnen, Galotype, Waxed Paper, 
and Positive Paper Processes. Also Papers em 
the Method of taking 8ter*oneopic Pietures; 
the Colourrnf of Photographs; and em Failures 
— their Onuses aad a^tuedhm. ByCsURLavA. 
Lose, 

Published by BLAND and Co., Opticians, 
mud Fho«0Kraph:c Instrument Makers to the 
Qoeee, 163, Fieet-streei, Umdam, B.C. 

ansion's New Colours 

JLL and Tanish.— Mous. MAK5T0H calls 
the atteataou of Prjotographers to bis Now 
?ami>h and Colours, prepared exp i esaJj tar 
Collodiou and Paper PiaXaap ndis, and as^erior 
to any yet used. A full direetioai ant with 
each iss nii n i ent, ou applicataoa at his : 
16, HichoTs^i|uurn, Hacs^ey-road, 
RJL, where sprdaaene anay be seen. 

Lessons giTen iu all the different styles of 
colouring photographs, including transparent 
positrres, that give a aom-inTertedpieti 
than enaaeJ. 

A'otice.— M. Masbiov begs to call 
to the met that he has not, nor has he had aay 
Agent in Loadoo for his sew genuine G?laurs 
sad Taraish (all of which are sealed) 
r, 1867. 
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J. I. 

Wholesale Manufacturer of 
Passe -Partouta. Aa ■ssinlanal ef 
Tinted Pusnf Phrlouta, Pmia aad 
ShowMouata, K 
fires of 




4, OBBTHOUirD TAM1X * S% HIGH 
HOLBOBM. 



Cassell s Model Copt-Book: 
iasuriag a Good, Fluent, aad unpad 
Haad-writiag, hi a cruras of Bight Bnska. 
Complete for 2s. Fcap. 4to editioa, price 3d. 
each; post 4to, price «. esch. "tma 
i MoasxC6rr-Booss r ' are framed upaa a system 
I which obliges the leaner, from the first, te 
! osite beauty of form with 



ha^e 



obtained, the papib hariag always 



K.B.— Moasx Corr-Booa: Pncna, spuisllj 
adapted for the above, price 2d. 

Wab» k Lock, 156, 



\l 



DIAK01D YABMISK 

Messes. Squire & Co. beg to 
■ ■■■■■in that they 




YABJnSHBS FOB MB8ATIYBS AMD 
POSITIVES, 

trial of which wrfll suffice to prove the 
ef either. Said im bottles at la, 



52, Hag WaiiaM Straatv Gttj. 



JOSEPH 
6S&65, 



M'CROSSAN, 



Is swpitiut fjd Sole 
for 



for Great Britaia 
the sale of 



A Guide to Photography: 

■^ ■- Coataiaing mmpae aad eeaeaae Diiattiuas 
for ohtsiaiag Pictures by theCWmkal A g en cy 
of light, including the most improred Processes 
for the ptuduetaoti of Positrfe aad Veaairfe 
CbUodioa Pictures, aad for taking laadacupea, 
ate. Ac, by the Calotype aad Waxed Paper 
rVoeesses; also, dear instrnctions for the Oij- 
mel Process, aad for Printing Positrres on 
Paper, with the method of taking Stereoscopic 
Pictures. By W. H. Tuossthwatti, author 
ef " Pa^ogrsphie Manipulations," Ac. Il- 
lustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

Slmpkiy sad Mautball, SutioaerV Hall- 
court, aad Hoan aad THoasTHWAm, Opti- 
cians, Philosophical and Photographic Instru- 
ment Makers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 1 21, 
122, aad 123, Kewgste-street, Um&rn. 
Agcmtt for the Liverpool and Manduster 
Photographic Journal. 

THIRD EOmOH. 



Agents waatsd m sll the priadpal 



c?be ipbolograp^k getos. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



f 9 aad may be obtained at 
of aay ef our agents, or of aay 
booaaeDer, price 3d., or ttamped 4d. 
resi<fiag at a iKttsam from a 
hare a copy seat regularly to their 
post-free, for 8a. 8d. per half year, or 17j 
per annum. Two co iea eaa be seat 
for 7a 7d. per smarter ; or Four © 
15a. 2d. per quarter. Besuttaocea 
made, by /Wojscv Order, payable to 
Csssu, Pktkb, aad Gams, at the 



s.4d. 



for 

he 



JwsipmUuked. price I*-, per poM U Id. 

THE MY COLLODIOi PROCESS. 

BT CHARLES A. LONG. 
This proeem ii simple, dean, aad eertaia, 
sad the resulting p'ctures pu sa cm tb* exquisite 
dVrkuey of the Albumen, the brillmaey of the 
Wet OJIodsOD, aad the fine artistic texture of 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & CO., 
ramaaaratf Mmbr**H<rM* 

las, FLEET aTBEET, LOBDOX. 




wiD be used with the 

bseribed for, thereby de- 

fjrwhieh the 



TO ADVERTISERS. 



AB 
be 

1st Belle 
Pcaa-eate Orients be 



forwarded by Thursday 



to the 
HHI, 
payable to 
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A NOVEL NEW YEAR'S GIFT. ^ 

NEW PATENT, PERFECTLY UNIQUE! ] 

NEW HANDSOME COSMORAMIC STEREOSCOPE, 



IN WHICH ABE COMPRISED A NEW FOCAL REGULATOR TO SUIT ALL SIGHTS, 

Pocket for Port and Receipt Stamps . I Pocket for Visiting Carda. 

Ditto for Railway Pan. | Pencil and Note Book. 

All comprehended in sise suited for a gentleman's waistcoat or lady's reticule, Jcc, in moroeeo. Delivered free to any part of Gfeat Britain, 
Prioe 10a. 6d. ; Anns or Initials, Is. 6d. extra. For convenient use at evening parties, these new Stereoscopes are unapproaohed. They nitsl 
sights and all ages, and form a very novel and attractive New Tear's Gift. 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, CHEAPSIDE; 313, OXFORD-STREET. 

EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER HIS OWN ARTIST. 

MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Beg to infotta Photographere and Amateurs that they still continue to give lessons with the greatest success in the ait o£: 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS 

By their peculiar method, enabling beginner* in a few lessons to produce most effeotiTe results, and resembling irory in all respects. 

TKRMS VERT MODERATB. 

3, COVENTBY STBEET, PICCADILLY. 



ECONOMY OF TIME AND MONEY. 
THE CRYSTAL MEDIUM; FOR BROOCHES, LOCKETS, ETC. 



MESSES. SQUIRE AND CO., 



Beg to announce a Crystal medium, expressly prepared, pliable and transparent, for Photo- 
graphic Portraits, applicable to Brooches, Lockets, Pins, Rihob, or TRANSMISSION THROUGH THE POST. May be eat vi* 
sensors as easily as paper. 

Sold in sealed packets of Fifty Sheets, 1 inch square, 2s., ditto, 2 in. square, 8s. 6d., ditto, 81 by 2} in., 7s, 6d. per packet, with dn 
for nee. Postage free. 

A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO THE TRADE. 



ALABASTRINE PHOTOGEAPHS. 

This beautiful Process combines all the boldness and vigour of paper proofs with the delicacy of 
the finest Daguerreotype. The RB-DEVELOriNG SOLUTION for producing these pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 2s., 8s. each, and u« 
VARNISH in bottles at la. 6d., 3s., and 4s. 6d., with Directions for Use. Specimens from 6s. to 21s. each. For further Lafonnatioa, s« 
"The Photographic Teacher," price Is. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

LENSES, CAMEKAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, 

MOROCCO CASES, 

With Mats and Glasses, elegantly finished, commencing at 2s. 6d. per dosen ; PASSE-PARTOUTS, of the usual patterns, from Is. 3d. p* 
dosen; VIGNETTE PLATES for producing the VIGNETTE STYLE OF PRINTING ; and every article connected with Photography, of Iftjft 
French, American, and German manufacture. Their new Price-list, upon a revised and redaced scale, is now ready. Sent free. 

"The result* we have seen are well worth the attention of photographers."— Photographic News, September 17th, 1858. 

" The Alabastrine Photographs came safe. I think them superb. I cannot say too much in praise of them. I consider it a great step In the positive pteesa"- 
Mr. Sutton, Editor of Photographic Notes, December 1st, 1868. 

SQUIRE & CO., 52, King William-street, London-bridge. 



CE. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly, London. — Photographic 
• Apparatus of a superior description manufactured at the above Establishment. 

C. E. G. would invite an inspection by purchasers of Apparatus, as all goods made by him 
are warranted of the best workmanship and materials. His Lenses are unsurpassed for rapidity 
of action, and ataolnte coinci lence of the chemical and visual rays. When quality and price 
are considered, they will be found the cheapest Apparatus supplied by any house in London. 

C. E. C. begs to state, that his Photographic Rooms are free to purchasers for Tuition and 
Testing Lenses, &c. He can therefore confidently recommend every Lens supplied by him. 

New Illustrated Catalogue gratis, or by post Two Stamps. 

The Collodion Process, simplified by Charles Hurt. Second Edition. Is., or by post, 
13 Stamps. 



photographs, Pictures, *tf 

•*• Drawings, &c, FRAMED and MOUHtB 
by C. TIFFIN, Carver and Gilder, 26, 0» 

CAVEKDISH-8TBEET, OXFOED-STRJUtl. M 

work at moderate charges. 
Inside of frame. Mot 

14 X 12 ) With best glasses. Mounter 3a. H 
12 X 10 Sof any shape. Frames of* la tf. 
10 X 8 > any dimensions. (.3e.lt 

London; Printed by Pmu and Gam, aadrsV 
lished by Cassbll, Pkttbr, * Galfih, at La BeBslst* 
vage Yard, Ludgale-bill, K.O.— Feidat, Jam. 7, ma * 
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Staktid, 44. 



SttUIEE'S FEW COLLODION, 



It KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 

'conomy of Time and Money. 

t Thb Cktbtxl Hiniim, for Bronchia, 
(fata, ic-M«iT.. BQUIEE mud Co. beg 
announce a Crystal median), eipreesly pre- 
rsd, ruiBLR and fKAXSPAMn, for Pltoto- 
ipbie Portraits, applicable to Brooches, 
tketm, Pin*, Rings, or transmission through 
1 Post. May be cat with scissors as easily 

paper. Bold in Mated packets of Fifty 
Mb, 1 inch (quire, 2a. ; ditto, 2 in. sqnare, 

M,; ditto, 31 by 2] in., 7b. 6d. pel 
" *" SO. Postage free. 



CONTENTS. 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY. 

THE MOLECULAR ACTION OF CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES. 

OF THE CHEMICAL INFLUENCE OF LIGHT 
OS CERTAIN BODIES. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC POSITIVE PROOFS. 

PHOTOORAPHY IN CHINA. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

LESSONS ON COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS. 

FHOTOI'lKAI'itlC CHEMISTRY, DICTIONARY, 
AND CATECHISM.— COKHESPONDENCE. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 

PHOTOORAPHIC NOTES AND QUERIES: - 

of Silver Sulni.— i Prevent the Discoloration 
of the Positive Silver Beth.-Beli 
Stand.— Baunqrl Acetic Add,. 
Glass PoiIUtu. for Colouring.- 

u TO HlKOI 









BUTTON'S 

NEW STEREOSGOFIC VIEWS OF LONDON. 

Just Out. 
WHOLESALE AT 204, BEGENT-STBEBT. 



BURKE, 

WHOLESALE PASSE-PARTOUT 

MANUFACTURES, 

326, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

MOOKTS, SPECIMEN FRAMES, fee. 
Tinted Passe-partouts for Vignettes. 



MARION'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 

,re Manufactured expressly for Photographic Purposes; they are bleached by Agents altogethei 

L inactive with regard to Photographic substances, perfectly homogeneous in their teitnre, free from all imparities, and are acknowledge 
fin awst tuccaifui optratori to be the beat ever made. tar A special list Mat poet free. 

FAPETEBIE MARIOS, 152, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
SQUIRE & Co., 

'Wuafc Photographic Warehouse an 
Passe-partout and Frame Factory, 



NEWMAN, 



*KS, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS. 
aLABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

tiis beautiful Process combines 

all the boldness end rigour or Paper Proofs 
■ the del'cicy of the fiuwt Dseuerreotype. 

BE-DEVELOPING SOLUTION for pro- 
log these Pictures is sold in fatties at la.. 

3a. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at 
ttd., Si., and it 6d„ with Direction* for 
Specimens from Ei. to 31a. each. For 
ber information, see " The Photographic 
<*tr," price Is. 
rtM results we have seen ire well worth the 

Hi.,]; ill' 1. 1, .(..p |.[..; nr-."-- t'!i~h-JlHf*,L- .V.lf, .<■, ■ 

■MHA.IHSB, 

f1» Alabastrine Photographs came sofa- T think 



HORSE & THORUTHWAITE, 

" '* ' M, Philtxophical awl Pholoipvphie 



w 



ould direct attention to the 



folloe 



[■trace* Cases, with Mats and Glauses, ele- 
llj finished, commencing at 2s. 6d. per 
nj; Poise- partoota, of the usual patterns, 
1 Is. 3d. r*r deter,; Vignette Pistes fir 
tadng the Vignette Style of Printing; and 
y article connected with Photography of 
list, French, American, and Germnn manu- 
ire. Tbeir new price list, upon a revised 
reduced scale, is now ready. Sent free. 

SQTJTRE ft Co., 
!, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 

J-ONOON-BRIDOE. 



ruong the Pht 
urapmc requeues most recently introduced at 
their estublUhment:— Solid Glass Baths, for 
Plates of any ate up to 17x12, arranged either 
for (he Operating-room or for Travelling. 

Opal-flashed Glass fur Transparent Positives. 

Apparatus for Mictwcupio Photographs. 

Apparatus for Enlarged Photographs of 
11 Ut E4.-iij.iu Objects. 

r.iwi.-.i i,'s ];,..:i -(,.[, ■,! Sli;re!]s.:*|iie Cumora, 
carrying eight prepare! Plates, Camera, Len», 
Focusing Screen, and Back -holder, in a apnea 
of Si n . X6in.x64in., weight all:., with loin, 
movement if required. Price, £» 8s. 

Hornm and Tb ohhth waiis ■ Plate-cleaning 
Solution, fid. per bottle. 

Iodised Collodion for Fotbergill's Process. 

Sensitive Plates, ready for Exposure in the 
Camera, prepared by Kutbergill's method, with 
instructions for eipoenre, development, io. 

Ackiahd's Hints on FothergiU'a Process 
free, on application, or by post, on receipt of 
stamped nuil addressed envelope. 

An Illustrated Panto* rsphic Catalogue sent 
post free on receipt of two stamps. 

TnouiTHWA!Tii"B Guido to Photoprnphy, 
sixteenth edition, explaining plain directions, 
written expressly far the Amateur, Is., per 

Cameras, and other Apparatus for India, 
fee, cou-trueted with especial reference to the 
climate for which tbey are Intended. 



SUPERFINE WATER COLOURS. THE IX- 

PROVED MOIHTi.'HI.Ol'U.S. Hit. COLOURS!, 

VARNISHES, BRUSHES. Ac 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS 

For the Hiker Plate, Glass, fl- Paper. 



.Hir:i|il[. BlviFii.' n'pirr', liriUJiut, lift-liti tOsct 
lacs or Wursa Coiouu, arranged tat Photo- 



r.ju.L-ul.--.. V.ll:M~H, tlililif 

liriso Varhisii for Non- 



Now In prcH, anil sliortly will bo published, 
A YBHY VSEPUL AND PBiCTlCAL 

BOOK ON COLOURING, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

In Water Colours, Oil Colours, Photographic 

Colomrs, 
With, much valuable biformsthin on Colours, Stibig, 

Vsmlihlng, Ac Ac. 

London: CASSEI.L. FETTER, AGAI.PIN, Ls Bells 

SsavoRO Yard, and NEWMAN. *t, Sohu-nuaro ^ and 

to be bad or all ll^i.ik-vllrr^, l h lpyliib-rul | t'K n D*a1ith, 

Atii>!.^' (.:•.[» in friK-n, Ac. 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 
ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

Optical and Photographic Depot, 



»■ 



J. SOLOMON, 
RED LION SQUARE. 



PRVCc UR1 Qv*~S%4 ' 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 



TEN PRIZES of Five Pounds each are hereby offered by JOHN CASSELL for the 

J- TEN ESSAYS or PAPERS, to be written by Men or Women belonging exclusively to the Working Classes, upon the subject* hen 
named. 

The object m offering these Prises is to elicit from the Working Classes their opinion, advice, and suggestions as to how far the questin 
understood by the designation of Social Science, can, and may be, worked out by the Working Classes themselves, apart from any leg 
interference, whether municipal or parliamentary. 

The quali6cation for competitorship is, that the writer is really what is understood by the term operative, or the wife, sister, or dang 
an operative. 

Bach Essay or Paper must be accompanied by a sealed note, containing the real name, address, and trade of the writer, and bearing 
outside cover a signature corresponding to that which is affixed to the Essay or Paper. 

Each Article to make about three to four columns of the same length and in the same sine type as the full-length columns of the " 
Celebrities," now being published in " Cassbll's Illustrated Familt Paper.** 

The accepted Essays are to be the property and at the disposal of the donor of the Prises, who shall be at liberty to publish them in ai 
which he may consider the best calculated to give them the greatest amount of efficiency. 

The following Noblemen and Gentlemen have already consented to act, with Mr. Cassell, as adjudicators, and to award the pre 
offered. Other distinguished names will be announced :— 



THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

THE RIGHT HON. TnE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY 

THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RU8SELL. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 



SIR WALTER C. TREVELYAN, BART. 
SIR BENJAMIN a BRODIE, BART. 
SIR FITZROY KELLY, Q.C., M.P M 

Her Majesty's Attorney-General. 
MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, ESQ., Q.C., 

Recorder of Birmingham. 



All manuscripts, or correspondence respecting them, must be addressed, John Cassell, Messrs. Cassell, Pettrr, and Galpijt, L 
Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.g. 



PROPOSED TOPICS. 



Educatioh. — How far is self-culture possible f Self-government the 
basis of self-education. Each man, in the capacity of a self-educator, 
must exercise paramount and subordinate qualities, being at once the 
ruler and the subject, the teacher and the pupil. The duty as a ruler 
over one's self, of acting with impartiality, rectitude, and uniformity ; 
the duty, as a subject to the ruler, or as a pupil to the teacher, of order, 
obedience, and implication. The urgent necessity for self-control. The 
command of the mind over the body, of the mental power over the 
physical appetite. The danger in self-education of lax discipline, of 
working one day and idling the next. Steady application essential. 
Advantages within the reach of the working classes. Cheap literature. 
Mutual Improvement Societies. Easy methods of acquiring knowledge. 
What are" they ? How far practicable f What success has attended 
them f 

Physical Education. — What is physical education t An important 
part of self-education. The mind in a great measure dependent on the 
condition of the body. Close ahd intimate connection of the mental and 
l/hysical powers. The body subordinate to the mind only so long as it 
U properly cared for. Risk to the mental faculties of neglecting health 
and vigour of body. The importance of physical exercise and out-door 
recreation. 

Sanitary Reform. — How far can working men and working women 
promote sanitary reform without the aid of municipal or parliamentary 
regulations ! Personal cleanliness. Domestic cleanliness. Morals. 
Baths, wash Louses, &c &c. Its effect on wages. Duration of working 
powers, and expenditure in medicine, &c. Its preventive qualities in 
respect to intoxication. Especially the several results derivable from 
improved dwellings. 

Texpbranob and Provident Habits. — Temperance considered as a 
question of political economy. Intoxicating liquors, their cost and 
utter inutility in answering any good end. Their injurious effects on 
health, comfort, morality, and financially, on the individual and on the 
general public. Statistics to show the importance of trifles expended in 
unnecessary indulgences. Provident Habits. Benefit societies, their 
advantages and disadvantages. When held at public-houses leading to 
intemperate habits. Club*, savings banks, life assurances, &c. &c 

The Advantages of Sunday.— -What has Sunday done— and what 
might it do — for the working man in a sanitary point of view f In 
cultivating domestic affection f In promoting moral and religious edu- 
cation 1 Why we should keep Sunday on prudential motives. Sunday 
clothing ; to make Sunday a day of decent care in dress and cleanliness. 
The influence of suitable dress on manners and deportment. 

Mechanics' Insti totes. — Their aim and object. What is required 
in order to make them more popular ! How worked. The importance 



of the classes for whom they are especially intended, supportii 
governing these associations. The plan of one class finding the 
and another arrangiog its disposal, radically wrong in pri 
Lectures. Discussions. Classes. Reading-rooms. Lending Jib 
&c. &c. 

Couktbsy. — How far working men can promote good ma 
Politeness and kindly feeling. Courtesy in the workshop or £ 
Suppression of bad language. Self-respect Mutual respect. ( 
to one another. Politeness at home. Courtesy. Benevolence u 
things. The mind under the influence of a strong desire to 
happiness, instinctively seizing every opportunity of being con 
and kind. 

Labour and Relaxation. — Importance of relaxation in e 
tion with lab ur. Healthy recreations. Out-door Games. I 
make home attractive. Amusements. Gardening. Cultivat 
flowers. The vivarium. Drawing. Music. Instructive and 
taining reading. Difference between the two ; the one should 
be mistaken for the other. 

Indiscreet Marriages — What is meant by an early mar 
References to age and preparation for the duties of marries 
Physiological objections. Pecuniary objections. Preparation f 
marriage state. Marriage at an early age, when effected witi 
dence, an object of wholesome ambition, but involving, without 
prudence, a perpetual struggle and discomfort. Domestic eeo 
Self-control. 

The Paternal Headship. — What are the duties and responsil 
of a father as the head of the household. How may he best (hi 
those obligations. Self-respect. Decision of character. Conai 
of conduct. Regulations of the house. Sleeping apartments ; d< 
of feeling ; courtesy, &c. &c. The duty of children to both pi 
Maternal authority and iufluence. The obligation resting ape 
members of the family to render respect and obedienee to the be 
the household. 

The above suggestions are submitted for the consideration of th 
petitors. It is not designed thai taey should be slavishly Mi 
They are intended simply as materials for thinking, to put ths i 
machinery in motion, but not to guide it in any positive dire 
Competitors most exercise their own discretion. Each writer i 
confine himself to such matters as he feels thtt he can best tre»t 
is to say, where experience, or knowledge otherwise acquired, hat 
him peculiar advantages for arriving at just views. Each writer, 
he enters on a topic, should ascertain by self-examination whet! 
not he has anything to communicate which combines enough of l 
and utility to justify him in claiming public attention* 



N.B.— No Manuscripts can be received after Hay 1st, 1859. 
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id-hand Photographic ap- 

ktus, all warranted, and sent on appro- 

1 receipt of P.O.O. for amount. 

trait Lens and Camera ... £1 5s. 

sbour's Portrait Lens ... £3 10s. 

lish Portrait Lens ... £2 10s. 

ich Locket Lens ... £0 15s. 

nch Port -ait Lens, with 

nut Camera, two slides £5 0s. 

lish ditto, very supe- 

, giving fine definition ... £7 0s. 



:Y PHOTOGRAPHER HIS 
OWN ARTIST. 



IS. PERKY AND THOMAS 

to inform Photographers 

Amateurs that they still continue to 
nswith the greatest success in the art 
ring Photographs by their peculiar 
snabling beginners in a few lesson* to 
oost effective result*, and resembling 
all respects. Terms very moderate, 
ry-street, Piccadilly. 

age of Engraved Plates. 

important invention has been recently 
d into this country, by Mr. Joubert, 
atent, by means of which the surface 
er-plato or other soft metal can be 
er with a harder one, after being 

thereby rendering it capable of 
i very large number of impressions, 
ro-copper- plates, maps, line, and 

indeed in any style, by hand or 
>roces8, and of any size, this invention 
to prove of inestimable advantage, 
iont rule, and the expense small, 
ther particulars, apply to Messrs. 
ANN and Co., sole Agents to tbe 
106, Strand, London, W.C. 



iw series of Stereographs of the LAKE 
JT are now ready. Specimen, post 
12 stamps. Dealers and Exporters 

A greatly reduced price list of ' 
phic Materials nearly ready. Address, 
RER, King-street, Ul vers ton. 

;ing in Photography. 

s desideratum is now within the reach 
there, Amateurs, and others, desirous 
rating,- Messrs. SPENCER, READ, 
pany having capabilities of producing 
om Negatives of any size. Estimate 
d. Photographs taken of Models, 
•y, Architecture, Views, &c, 4, Agar- 
.rand, W.C. 

lesale Photographic Store. 

AMES F. SHEW, 30, Oxford-street, 
t Cameras, Lenses, Cases, Passe- 
, Frames, Mats, Preservers, Chemicals, 
Sole depot for Canson's Paper, 
»neumatio Plate-holder. The gennine 
a Colours; the Collodion - Adolphe 
ptives; the Gold Developant for 
i; and every other article connected 
•tography. 

l in every branch of the Art. 

for the "Liverpool Photographic 
" appearing twice a month, price 3d. 

Photographic News Almanack" for 
ice 6d., post fret, containing the latest 
>ns in every branch of photography. 

Tea Alphabetic Price List for 1859 
ady on February Ut, GRATIS, Post 
One Stamp. 



To Professional and Amateur Pho- 
tographers in London and the 
Provinces. 

WUsherwood, 122, Regent- 
• street, undertakes to Colour every 
description of Photographs (on paper) in Water 
Colours in the highest style of art, or tinted 
slightly. Ivory Miniatures accurately copied. 

Wanted to Hire, immediately, 
a Travelling Photographic Gallery on 
Wheels, or a good Portable Glaai House. Un- 
questionable security given. Apply, by letter, 
with full particulars, to F. G. and C, G. 
Meyer's, Printer, 37, Great College-street, 
Camden Town, N.W. 



Wanted, a Stereo. Camera, in 
exchange for a Gutta-percha Bath, 
8£x6£ ( ; two 9-inch Double Convex Lenses; 
four Sj-inch ditto; ditto mounted in two 
Bras3 Cells, two in each Cell ; ani two 3 -inch 
Piano-Convex Lenses. 

Apply to X. Y. Z., Wimborac. 

If fitted with Lenses would be preferred. 
Any difference in value paid in cash. 

Wanted, a second-hand Archer's 

1 1 Camera, with Apparatus complete 
(except Lens;, to take Pictures up to 10X8. 
Address, stating terms, to D., care of Mr. F. 
Crewe, Newcastle, Staffordshire. 



To Artists.— Wanted, a first- 
rate Artist— one who is folly competent 
to work up Photographs in the best style and 
finish in Water Colours. None but first-rate 
Artists need apply. Address, A. Z., Bourouin 
and Co., 13, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London. 



TO PHOTOGBAPHEBS. 

photograph Portraits Coloured 

J- in Oil in the first style. Address, Mr. 
D., Artist, 9, Warwick- street, Recent -street, 
London. 



O tereoscopic Negatives for Sale. 

kJ Forty Groups, Views, &c, in the southern 
part of Sussex. 

Apply to Messrs. REEVE and SON, 113, 
Cheapside. 



To Photographers. — Wanted, 

-L a Situation, as Operator or Printer, by a 
Young Man who is thoroughly acquainted with 
Chemistry and Photography. Address, W. L. 
K., Mr. Kersey's, Saddler, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 



photographic Artists, having 

1 Negatives of PUBLIC MEN, are requested 
to communicate with MASON and Co., Photo- 
graphic Portrait Publishers, 7, Amen-corner, 
Paternoster-row. 



To Photographers. — Wanted, 
an Operator, for the St. James' Institution, 
44, Regent-street. None need apply but first- 
class hands. Address, stating salary required, 
to Mr. F. M. Ball. 



FOR £12, A 

yOIGTLANDER's LENS, 

' 3 fl, in Diameter, with Rack and Pinion 
Adjustment complete. Apply to E. D., 17, 
Russell- Grove, Brixton. 

STEREOSCOPES 

AND 

STEEE0SC0PIC SLIDES. 

Manufacturers and Publishers, 
R. BONING and Co., 7, Queers 
Head Passage, Newgate-street. Groups, Views, 
and Statuary, Wholesale and for Exportation. 

BONING'S 

PUEE ALBUMEN PAPEE, 

12s. 6d. per quire, size 174x224, is universally 
used for Stereoscopic*, and where clear and 
brilliant proofs are essential. Sample Sheet, 
8d. Cash must accompany the Order. 

Photographs and Stereoscopic Slides mounted 
and coloured, 

WINES FE0M SOUTH AFRICA. 

Denman, introducer of the 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c, 20s. per dozen (bottles included), 

A Pint Sample of each for 24 Stamps. 

Wine in Cask forwarded free to any R lilway 
Station itr England. 

(Extract from the Lancet, July 10, 1858.) 

"The Wines of Soutu Africa. -We have visited 
Mr. Denman'* stores, selected in all eleven samples of 
wine, and have subjected them to careful analyzatlon. 
Oar examination has extended to an estimation of 
their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweet- 
ness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in alco- 
hol, and particularly to their purity. We have to 
state, that these wines, though brandied to a much 
less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, 
nearly as strong; that they are pure, wholesome, 
and perfectly free from adulteration; indeed, con- 
sidering the low price at which they are sold, their 
quality is remarkable," 

Excelsior Brandy, pale or brown, 15s. per 
gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms— Cash. Country Orders must con- 
tain a remittance. 

Cross Cheques "Bank of London." Price 
Lists, with Dr. HassaU's analysis, forwarded 
on application. 

James L. Dkhmak, 65, Fenchureh-street, 
corner of Railway-place, London. 



JOHN HEARN, 
GOLD AND SILVER REFINER AND SMELTER, 

3, Wdrdour-street, Oxford-street, Soho, W. 9 

and 1, St. James's-street, Clerkentrell 

(jhreen, Ji, C 

photographers' Paper Cuttings, 

M- Chloride of Silver, Hypo. Washings, 
Solutions, Filtering Paper, &c, are Collected 
and Bought. Jeweller's, Dentist's, Silversmith's, 
Gold Beater's, and Gilder's Sweepings and 
Polishings Bought. Full Value Given for Old 
Gold and Silver, Gold end Silver Lace, Book- 
binder's Gilding Cloths, Skewings, and Gold, 
Silver, and Parting Bars, Bought by Assay. 
Gilding and Plating done on the Lowest Terms. 

MELTING DONE FOR THE TRADE. 

The Utmost Value Given for Old Silver 

Plate. 

Consignments and Remittances punctually at- 
tended to. 



THfi Photographic news. 



photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, Ac. — New, Special, and Serviceable Improvements.— 

X MURRAY ft HEATH, Opticians, Philosophical, Chemical, and Photographic Instrument Makers to Hn Majesty the Queen, sal tat 
Government Departments, including the Foreign Office, the Cuuucil of India, the Board of Ordnance, the Board of Trade, ud the Artfllsr, 
Institution, Woolwich; Lord Elgin's Mission to China; Dr. Livingston's Expedition to Africa; the Siamese Embassy; and the moat iliitiifuM 
Photographers of the present day.— Lord Elgin's Mission to Cbinn. The following Extract, from a letter dated Tientsin, Jnly 6th, 1*51, 
relates to the Apparatus HtrkKir and Hiith sopplled to Lord Elgin. After referring to a series of Negative Platee, -which Mr. Bras, Be 
bearer of the new treat;, is to bring to England, the letter continues thus :— " I have not before bid the opportunity of telling yen aw 
excellent in every respect 1 hare found your Apparatus to he. The Camera has been subject to violent alternations of temperatnre ud taker 
exposure in the blsxing sun (the thermometer is, at this moment, 86™ in a shaded room), and a few days ago everything waa not only dan*, 1st 
wet; and yet all is in most perfect condition." Lake Price's New Manipulating Box and Apparatus; Smartt's Photographic Tent; and ansf 
new and serviceable improvements on view. The second edition nf MURRAY and HEATH'S New Catalogue sent on receipt of dm postage sMssn 
43, PICCADILLY, W. (near Sack v ilk -street .) 



Popular Educational Works. 
CASSELL'S ENGLISH SPELLING 

and READING BOOK, suited to thecapacitiea 
of Children, and to their gradual progress in 
general knowledge. Price Is., bound in 
doth, post free, le. 2d. 
CASSELL'S ARITHMETIC FOE 
, THE YOUKG, in a secies of Easy Lessons, 
by means of Familiar Objects. Cloth Is., 
post free, Is. 2d. 

CASSELL'S ELEMENTARY GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the Use of Schools, Families, 
and Self- educating Students. By "Peter 
Parley." Price 2a. Set, post free, 2s. 8d. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Robert Ferguson, LL.D. In 4 vols., Td. 
each, or In 2 double vols., neatly bound in 
cloth, Is. Hi each, post free, Is. 10d. ; the 
whole bound together in 1 thick vol., 3s., 
post free, 3s. 4d. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Robert Ferguson, LL.D. In 2 vols., 7(1. 
each, or 1 doable vol., neatly bound in cloth, 
la.6d., post free, Is. lOd. 
THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
In 3 vols., 7d. each, or the 3 neatly bound 
in 1, 2s. 3d., post free, 2s. 7d. 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

from the Earliest Period to the Present Time; 
with numerous Portraits. In 3 vols., Td. 
each ; or neatly bound in 1, 2s. 3d. ; post 
free, 2a. 7d. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
MAN; or, Popular Chapters on Ethnography. 
By John Kennedy, A.M. In 2 vols., 7d. 
each ; or neatly bound in 1, Is. (id. ; post 
fret. Is. Kid. 

THE PEOPLE'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. By J. R. Beard, 1>.D. 4 

vols., 7d. each ; or 2 double vols., in cloth, 
8a. ; post free, 3s. id. 
THE HISTORY AND SOURCES 
of the GREATNESS of the BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. By Benjamin Parsons. In 2 vols., 
7d. each ; or neatly bound in 1, Is. (id. ; 
post free, Is. lOd. 

THE HISTORY OF THE STEAM 

ENGINE. By Professor Wallace. 1 vol., 
7d. The last Two Works bound together, 
la. rid. ; post free, Is. lOd. 

SAILINGS OVER THE GLOBE ; 

or, the Progress of Maritime Discovery. 2 
vols., Td. each ; or the 2 in 1, Is. tid. ; post 
free, Is. lOd. 
FOOTPRINTS OF TRAVELLERS 
in EUROPE, A3IA, AFRICA, ft AMERICA. 
2 vols., 7d. each ; or the 2 neatly bound in 
1, li. fid. ; post free, la. lOd. 
London: Cajsill, Pimn, ixdOUlm. 



DRY COLOtTRS. 

litst and Clieai«it. Manufactured by T. COWDEROY, Practical Cedent, b 

PliotograpliT, at 

J. SOLOMON'S, 

2 2, RED LION SQU ARE, LONDON. 

These Colours are admirably adapted to Collodion or Daguerreotype Platen — for the brnasst 
transparency end adhesion to the Plate. 

AGENT FOE THE ENAMELLED TABLETS. 

LIQUID DIAMOND POLISH, for chemically cleaning Glass, in bottles, 6d. and Is. eaoi. 
Agent for FORREST and Co.'s Vignette Glasses— great reduction in Prica— and AnW 
for COWDEROT'8 Patent Inner Stone Frame for Dark Holder of Cameras. 

J. A. FORREST & CO.'S 

(Late Fonnasr A BrtOXLir) 

HEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC Q-LAU 

Polished Colourless Purple Culeailiss 

Inches. Flatted Sheet Patent Polished Opal Purple Patent 



alb, 31. 
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01 by 4J IS 21 47 31 60 53 6 93 

81 by 6, 27 

Stereoscopic I , n 
6}hy3|...i 10 
TINTED OLAS3 FOR HOOFS, coloured by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable by *sr 

or other influences, 9d. per foot super, 16 oi. to the foot. 

Plates for producing' the Vignette Style of Printing adapted to every A—tjs ss 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2s. to 3s , 6d. each, '^"^iimr* Vignettes 

from 4s. to 10s. each. 

Finely Ground Glass for Stereceeopio Transparencies, 6J x 3}, 28b. per grew. 

WAREHOUSES— 58, LIME -STREET, LIVERPOOL. 



"WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 

Mettam & Co.'s "Wholesale Glass Warehouse, 

30, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 

The NEW TARIFF (published Dec. 1) sent post free on application. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS ON ENCLOSING THEIR CARD. 



Just published, price C*., handsomely bound in cloth, the THIBD VOLTJMH of 

Cassell's Illustrated History of England. — The Illustrations are 
by the first living artiste, and are executed In the best style, while the ethaiMter of Is* 
literary matter is Touched for by the name of WILLIAM HOWITT, who in writing the Test, 
In order to render this work as comprehensive as possible, occasional Chapters are gives! esktss 
Progress of the Nation, tracing the rise and advancement of Science and Art, nod lift jag at 
the Hannera and Customs of the People. These Chapters are Illustrated with, many Mt%M 
Engravings from Originals, only to be seen in the British Museum and other rare eoUeottooa. 

Published also in Wisely Numbbbj, price One Penny ; in JtOHTBir Fanes, SoV anal (A 
each ; and Qoirtkrly Sections, Is. 3d. each. 

Vols I. and IL have been reprinted, and are new on sale. 
London : CASSELL, PETTEB, and O ALPIN, L» Belle Swung* Y«rd, Lndgit* HiH, E.C. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, ANALYSIS, ETC. 

STATHAM'S CHEMICAL CABINETS 

ifford an endless fund of Instructive Amusement, and contain the Chemicals and 

*■ Apparatus necessary for performing the Brilliant Experiments shoira in the Lectures at the Royal Polytechnic, and other Scientific 
itUtutiora. Youths' Cabinets, 6s. 6d., 7«. 6d., 10s. 6d.; Book of Experiments, 6d.; Students' Cabinets, 21a., 81s. 6d., 42s., 03s. f 168s.; 
oonomic Laboratory, 105s., 210s.; Agricultural Test Chests, 63s., 105s., 168s.; Toxicologic^ Test Chests, 42s., 63s., 105s.; Pocket Blow-pipe 
tie, 21s. To be had of Chemists and Opticians everywhere. 

CHRISTMAS BlfcTHDAY PRESENTS.— Mr. SfiTHAn's Illustrated Prospectus of Amusing, Instructive, and Scientific 
rticles, Educational Toys, fee,, nee for One Stamp. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Chemical Cabinets, &c, free for two stamps. 

WILLIAM E. STATHAM, 312, REGENT STREET, W., nearly opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 



WORK* 0* THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 

f assell's French Reader ; or. 

' Interesting Narratives in French, for 
an&lation, accompanied by Conversational 
lercises, and a complete Vocabulary. Price 
. in paper covers, post free, 2s. 2d. j 2s. 6d. 
at cloth, post free, 2s. 8d. 

Ussell s Lessons in French. 

' In two parts, price 2s. each, or complete 
1 vol., bound fa cloth, price 4s. 0d. These 
•ons have not been surpassed by any which 
ve a ppea r ed. They contain a complete 
itematic grammar, iriclttcHnf etymology and 
atax, with explanations of Idioms, ted exam- 
sa of the best kinds of Composition. 

^ey to Cassell's Lessons in 

a. French. Paper Covers, Is., post free, 
• Id.; doth, Is. 6d., post free, Is. 8d\ 

ipcftent ffoiiee to all tetwm* 
Studying the French Language. 

*c ready, price 2d., to be continued weekly. 
Not. Hoi of 

I ass ell's French Dictionary, 

' containing— I. French and English; II. 
glish and French. This work is universally 
Bitted to be oirn or thb bibt diction a bus 

thi aos* It eontains all the Words in 
aeral use at the present time, including those 
ilea ate technical and setantiic) Vocabularies 

Mythological, Historical, and Geographical 
mm, with s**ratc definition* sad examples, 
also sose a risco Rake for correct Pranncia- 
a, ta# Icfiemsj ttest in use, Table of Irregular 
the, fee. ** It is than altogether the most 
fependkms and nsefal Frcneh-and-BogKsh 
i BngHah-andFreneh Dictionary that has 
»* heea published, especially for purposes of 
Lvnte study and reference. 

"Cassell's French Dictionary" is also pub- 
bed, complete, at 9s. 6U ; but, with the view 
encouraging the students of French, this 
Portent and valuable work is now being 
led fat Weekly ftambetF, price Twopence. 
ben completed, the two drVisions. that is to 
r» the French and English, and English and 
ench, will form $60 closely printed pages: 
i if purchased in Weekly Number*, wra 
ly iavolve the outlay of 6a. It must, how- 
»r, be understood, that subscribers will only 
*e the privilege of completing their numbers 
this price during the period of issue, or within 
Period from the issue of the last number, 
ich will be hereafter named. 

Cases for the preservation of the numbers, 
well as for the binding of the same when 
upleted, are prepared, and may be tad, 
» 0d., of all Booksellers and Periodical 
dons. 

London: Cassell, Pskkb, abd GUlmjt. 



Cassell's Illustrated Family 
Paper, No. 00, for this Week, contains a 
Portrait and Memoir of The Rev. Hon. JOHN 
EVELYN DENISON, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the continuation of " The Substance 
and the Shadow," by Mr. J. F. Smith ; 
" Winnie/* by Felix Stowk ; Lessons in 
French. Drawing, Natural Philosophy, Darling 
Dora M*Hvaine, Pictures from fintory, &c. &c. 
London : Cassell, Pbttxb, and Galfin, La 
Belle Seuvage Yard, B.C. 



THE BISHOP OF E0HDCW. 

A Portrait of the liight Hon. 
and Bight Bev. the Lord BISHOP OF 
LONDON, printed separately on fine paper, 
will be presented GRATIS with No. 62 of 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
PAPER. The number will contain a Memoir 
of the Bishop of London, Lessons in French, 
Drawing, &c. &c. &c. 

London: CASSELL, PETTEB* and GALPIN, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C. 



FIBST-0LASS STEREOGRAPHS. 

Sedgefield's English Scenery. — Price One Shilling each (pod 
free), or One aad Sixpence Coloured. 

Cedgetteld's Welsh Scenery. — Price One Shilling each (pott 

KJ free), or One and Sixpence CoWredT 

OedgefiekTs Rustic Groups. — Birds* Nests, Cattle, &c. Ac— 

O price One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Sedgefield's Cathedral Interiors, comprising several Stereoscopic 
Views from the interior of each of the following English Cathedrals, namely, Bristol 
Cathedral, Exeter Cathedral, Winchester Cathedral, and Salisbury Cathedral.— Price Oat and 

Sixpence each (poet free). 

" We scarcely know which to admire most, Vie Landscapes or Architectural Picture*, because they are both the 
beet in their respective department*. The cart with which they are printed, the clearness of the negatives, the nicety 
df tint, the beauty of the half-tone, and the happy selection of sites, are all characteristics of these stereographs,"-- 

PftOTOGSAFinC NsWS. 

" The subject* are mostly very artistic, and the manipulation perfect; but in our opinion the interiors of the 
Cathedral* of Winchester, Exeter, and Salisbury are the most remarkable— ^we can imagine nothing finer—and 
every one who possesses a stereoscope should certainly add them to his collection.'" — Photoqrapbjc Notes. 

London: A. W. BENNETT, Publisher, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C A Catalogue poet free. 



BOOKS FOR ^THE SEASON. 

HANDSOME PRESENT FOR LADIIS. 

The New Volume of the " Ladies 5 Treasury," an Illus* 

■*- trated Magazine of Entertaining Literature, Fine Art, Domestic Economy, Fashion, and 
Noedlework, is now ready, price 7s. 6d., bound in cloth, or with gilt edges, 8s. 6d. This volume 
forms a beautiful Presentation Book, containing a series of first-rate Illustrations, and a variety 
of entertaining and instructive matter. The Fancy Needlework Department is by Mrs. Warren, 
Illustrated with numerous diagrams. Volumes I. aad II., bound together in 1 vol., price 14a. ; 
or with gilt edges, 15s. 

• 

Just published, price 5*., Poet 8vo, cloth boards, with Map, showing (he route of ike 
celebrated African Travellers, Jbrs. Livingstone andBariK, and embellished with numerous 
Engravings. 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF 

TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA. 



This Work contains a complete synopsis of all the important discoveries made in this 
interesting country up to the present time, and comprises a mass of valuable and entertaining 
information for all classes of readers. 

LONDON: WAKD AND LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET. 

— — _ _ . ^_ _ | __ i - , . ^ - -^ — ^^- ** J * ii,J *— 

TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

Just published, in fancy covers, gilt edges, price (W. 

Tlusband v. Wife ; or, Nobody to Blame. A Humor- 

-*-"- ons Matrimonial Poem. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. May be obtained post 
free, direct from the publishers, Messrs. Ward and Look, 158, Fleet-street, London, B.C., for 
7 stamps. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 



LETTERS PATENT BY 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE, HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF BELGIUM. 



THE PHOTOGEN 

Is the only invention whereby Portraits can be produced at Night quit* equal to those taken by daylight. The apparatus is simple in its 
construction, and inexpensive in its working. The Light given out by this apparatus is not only suitable for Photographic purpose*, but also u 
an extraordinary light for theatres and exhibitions, -where the suffocating and deleterious fames arising from the combustion of pyrotecUe 
compositions are found objectionable. It can be used in the drawing-room without the slightest danger, inconvenience, or annoyance. The cos! 
of the largest rise portrait, taken by the Photogen, is about two-pence ; while at the same time, for delicacy of shade, strength, and tone, the 
pictures are equal to the finest day specimens. 



MOULE'S NEW PROCESS 

Of TAKING PORTRAITS BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, under the patronage of 

H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

Want of space prevents more Extracts, but the following comprises the unanimous Opinion of the Public Press :— 

"Royal Polytechnic Institution. —On Saturday evening lost we were invited by the managing director to pay a visit to the abort 
institution, to witness Mr. Monk's patent process of taking photographic portraits by artificial light. The process was explained by Mr. R Y. 
Gandener, the professor of chemistry, who was eminently successful in his description. He pointed out forcibly the difference between thelnmi&oBi 
rays of the spectrum and the actinic rays, which latter are those which exert chemical influence, and are principally effective in the process of 
taking portraits. Mr. Moule himself operated and succeeded in taking several pictures, the finish and delicacy of which we have never sea 
surpassed, even when taken under the most favourable circumstances in daylight. The gradations of light and shade were very artistic, and w 
are- quite satisfied that the problem of taking photographic portraits by artificial light is solved, and that another step is made in that interesting 
branch of science." — The Sun, Monday, November 1st, 1858. 

"Thi Royal Polytechnic Institution. — We were present on Saturday evening week to witness Mr. Moule' a patent process for taking 
photographic likenesses by artificial light, and can add our testimony to that of a numerous company of scientific men and artists who were pretest 
that the results were completely successful, and even surpassed the expectations of those who were prepared to expect great things. Mr. Mjole 
himself conducted the experiments, and produced several portraits of the greatest artistic merit, both for fidelity of likeness and delicacy of fioisa 
that we have ever seen. These experiments have proved very satisfactory, that photographic portraits can be taken by artificial light in a wiy 
that leaves no regrets for cloudy skies or the absence of sunlight, and are an immense step in photographic science.'* — BdVs Lift in London. 



The Photogenic Composition will keep good for any length of time, and is ready for use a*, a moment's notice. Instructions, Apparatus, aal 
License, £5 10s. Photogenic Composition, for burning in the Patent Photogen, 8 J. per lb. (Canisters Is. each.) Collodion made expressly for 
the Night Process, 9d. per oz., or 10s. for 20 oz3. The Photogen Instructions, and every necessary for this new Process, can be obtained of JOHN 
MOULE, Sole Patentee, 15, Seabright-place, Hackney-road, London. 

All orders to be accompanied by a Post Office Order made payable to John Moule, 15, Seabright-place, Hackney-road. — Chemical Work?, 
Mile-end. Established 1843. 



PURE ALBUMENISED PAPER. 

Collins's Albumenised First-Class French and German Papers. 
The trade supplied. A list of prices and samples forwarded free on receipt of business 
aid. A. Collins, 40, Brewer-street, Regent-street, London, W. 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 



CASSELL'S POPULAR EDU- 
CATOR. Complete in Six Volumes, crown 
4to, price 4s. fid. each, in cloth boards, or post 
free 5s. 2d. ; or in Three Double Volumes, price 
8s. Cd. each, or post free 9s. 8d» This work 
is being re-issued in Weekly Numbers, price 
ljd.; Parts, 7d. and 8Jd.;and Divisions, Is. 
each. The first three Vols, of the " Popular 
Educator" are published in a cheaper form. 
Price, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each, or 
post free 4s. 2d. ; or the three Vols, bound in 
one, price 9s. 6d. 9 post free, 10s. fid. 

ASTRONOGRAPHY; OR 

Astronomical Geography, with the Use of 
the Globes. In a series of simple and intel- 
ligible Lessons. Price 2a., cloth boards, 
lettered, post free, 2s. 4d. 

THE OUTLINES OF BOTANY. 

By JohnScoQern, M.B. Price 2i. 6d., cloth; 
or post free, 2s. 10 J. 



THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Francis Wayland, D.D. 
Cloth boards, lettered, price 2s. ; or post 
free, 2s. 4d. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE; its 

Importance and Utility ; with the best 
Method of Instruction Explained and Illus- 
trated. Cloth boards, lettered, price 2s., 
post free, 2s. 4d. 

CASSELL'S EUCLID, Forty-eighth 
Thousand. The First Six Books, with the 
Eleventh and Twelfth, edited by Professor 
Wallace, A.M. Price Is. stiff covers, post 
free, Is. 2d.; or Is. 6d. cloth, post free, 
Is. 8d. 

CASSELLS ELEMENTS OF 
ALGEBRA, edited by Professor Wallace, 
AM. Price Is. paper covers, post free, I 
| Is. 2d. ; or Is. fid. cloth, post free, Is. 8d. ' 



PHOTOGRAPHS COLOURED. 
MESSRS. PERRYAND THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of 
Photographers to their beautiful mode of 
Colouring Photographs, surpassing all others is 
brilliancy and durability, and resembling in all 
respects the finest ivory. Charges extremely 
moderate. 3, Coventry-street, Piccadilly. 



POPULAR LITERATURE. 
PRIZE TALES. 

Two Premiums, the one of 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUND* 
and the other of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
are hereby offered by JOHN CASSELL, for 
the best and second best Tale submitted ftf 
competition. 

Full particulars may be obtained on applioi' 
tion to JoH5 Cassill, Messrs. Gasaell, Petted 
and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludpte 
Hill, E.C. 



To the Readers of the "Photo- 
graphic News." CASES for proserriag 
the Numbers and Biudiogthe "Photographic 
News," are now ready, price Is. fid." each, asi 
may be obtained at the Office, or through say 
Bookseller. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

swing Agists for "Tbb Photoojulphic 
▼e been appointed. Applications for Agen- 
g full description and address, should be 
ce to Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpln, 
ravage Yard, London, E.C : — 

Messrs. Wyllie and Son, Booksellers to the 
Union-street; Messrs. A. Browne and Co., 

Hers, Union-street 

dr. G. 8. Wigg ; Mr. John HowelL 

-Messrs. James Hill and Co. 

-Mr. Nollaiiett 

Kr. M. Wright, 81, Pitt-street. 

H. N. King, 43, Musom-atreet 

[t. F. Thompson. 

•—Mr. W. Willey, 87, Union-street. 

-Messrs. Marsden and Cook, 9, Northgate. 

[essrs. Thacker and Co. 

. J. Weston. 

-. M, Bingham, 8 and 9, Broad-street 

Compton. 

[essrs. Thacker, Spink, and Co. 

r. Drane, 11, Bute-street. 
Gonna. 

-. Bayne, Bookseller. 

-Mr. Keyworth. 

Mr. Corder, News Agent 

At. J. Wlngrave, 4, High-street 

At. D. Ballantine. 
E. Clulow, 86, Victoria-street 

Mr. W. C. Cox, 89, Fore-street 

. George Mason, Bookseller and News 

24, DOHcr-street 

-Mr. A. Taylor, Kirkgate-street 

lir. James Mayson. 

Ir. Andrews. 

-Mr. James Wood, 88, Princes-street. 

Mrs. Lake. 

Mr. J. English, Library and Beading 

r. J. Spericer, 80, Enoch-square; Mr. J. 

can, 68, Stockwell-street 

dr. W. lnnes, 40, Hamilton-slrect 

Mr. H. S. Richardson. Church-street 

Messrs. Gardner and Sheet 

Ir. Thjmas 8hort 

n- Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 

\ 8. Lowther, 8, Savill-street 

—Mr. J. Beck, Advertiser Office. 

It. T. O. Hume, 22, High-street 

Hr. J. Atkinson, 87, Manchester-street; Mr. 

ton, 16,Lord-steet, A 11, Jubilee Buildings. 

\ Squire, 52, King William-street, London- 
Messrs. Marlborough A Co., Ave Maria- 

[essrs. Hume and Thornthwaitc, Newgate- 
London Stereoscopic Co., 64, Cheapside ; 

id well. Poultry; Mr. Wood, Cheapside; 

ilton, Strand; Messrs. Murray and Heath, 

lly; Messrs. Blnnd and Co., Fleet-street ; 

Timms, llitfh Holborn; Messrs. Burfield 

och, Norfolk-stree', Strand; Mr. Clifford, 

•adilly; Mr. J. Barnard, 839, Oxford-street; 
F. Shew, 30, Oxford-street; Mr. W. 

ft, 419, Oxford-street ; Mr. J. Roterts, 195, 

tch; Mr. F. J. Cox, 22, Skinner-sireet ; 

epherd, Farringdon-street 

•. Evans ; Mr. E. J. Partridge, Broad-st 

r. E. J. Bridge, 

-Mr. John Hey wood, 170, Deansgate; Mr. 

eywood; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 63, Piccadilly; 

W. Bremner, 11, Market-street; Messrs. 

bead and Co., No. 1, Market-place, 

Mr. W. Baker. 

bray— Mr. W. Darley. 

i essrs. B. Dawson and Son. 

-Tyne-Mr. Mawson, 13, Mosley-street ; 

barlow, 53, Gralnger-street 

»— Mr. G. Corby, 16, Drapery. 

essrs. Jarrold and Sous, London an 

ge-etreets. 

-Mr. F. H. Smith, Crown-yard, Market- 

. James Motherwell, Bookseller 
Fowler, Palais Royal 
Mr. W. C. Cox, 35, Southside-street. 
-Mr. Parsons. 
W J TartC 

At. h! Johnson, St. Mary's-hill and street. 
Mr. Sharp. 
It. Pratt 

ssrs. John Cooke and Son ; Mr. J. Moore ; 
R. Addison ; Mr. J. Waugh, George-street 
Mr. C. W. Ibbs. 
Messrs. Bridger and Son. 
Bird. 
Blacker. 

Ir. E. L. Adey, Chemist, High-street 
r-Mart- Mr. Joseph Whereat 
•Mr. D. Archer, Royal Library. 
-Messrs. Cadwallader and Co. 
. H. Hoodies, 
essrs. Dodd and Peeling. 
ttm—Ur. J. Ascougb, Worcester-street 
Kr. A. Lawrance, 17, Beresford-square ; 
Ellxon, Library. 



Thomas & Co., 386, Euston- 
road (opposite Fitzrby-square), Carvers, 
Gilders, and Photographic Mount Makers, 
respectfully inform Photographers and Ama- 
teurs that they supply Frames, Glasses, and 
Mounts cheaper than »ny other house. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glass, ornamented at 
corners with White Mount 12 X 10, from 5s. 9 
and other sues at a proportionate price. Pic- 
ture Frames gilt in oil, or matt and burnish 
(gold and workmanship warranted, from 6s). 
Country Orders, with reference, promptly 
attended to ; and printed list of prices for- 
warded on application. 

Just Published, 4th edition, price 1#., per 

post, \s. 2d. 

Practical Photography on Glass 
and Paper. Containing — Sim pie directions 
for the Production of Portraits and Views by 
the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed Paper, 
and Positive Paper Procetu-es. Also Papers on 
the Method of taking Stereoscopic Pictures ; 
the Colouring of Photographs; and on Failures 
— their Causes and Remedies. By Charles A. 
Loro. 

Published by BLAND and Co., Opticians, 
and Photographic Instrument Makers to the 
Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London, B.C. 

Mansion's New Colours 
and Varnish.— Mons. MANSION calls 
the attention of Photographers to his New 
Varnifh and Colours, prepared expressly for 
Collodion and Paper Photographs, and superior 
to any yet used. A full direction sent with 
each assortment, on application at his residence, 
35, Nicholas-square, Hackney -road, London, 
N.B., where specimens may be seen. 

Lessons given in all the different styles of 
colouring photographs, including transparent 
positives, that give a non-inverted picture softer 
than enamel. 

Notice.— M. Mansion begs to call attention 
to the fact that he has not, nor has he had any 
Agent in London for his new genuine Colours 
and Varnish (all of which are sealed) since 
December, 1857. 

Stanley & Robinson, Stereo- 
graph Publishers, 3 and 5, Great Turn- 
stile, Holborn, London, publish Stereographs 
of merit for Amateurs, insuring to them the 
most perfect circulation, and the whole profits 
that can be derived from their Negatives, 
deducting publishing expenses, which may be 
taken, by previous agreement, at a percentage 
upon the amount of Stereographs sold. 

HOME AND EXPORT PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 



J. T. s: 
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MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

11, JUBILEB BUILDINGS; 16, LORD STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

HO RETAIL 8HOF. — PRICB LISTS FORWARDED. 

THIRD EDITION. 
Just published, price Is., per post Is. Id. 

THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

BY C1IAULKS A. LONG. 

This process is simple, clean, and certain, 

and the resulting pictures possess the exquisite 

delicacy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the 

Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic texture of 

the Paper Process. 

BLAND & CO., 
Photographic Instrument Maters to Her Majesty, 

1M, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



Wholesale Manufacturer of 
Passe - Partouts. An assortment of 
Tinted Passe-Partouts. Plain and Ornamental 
Show Mounts. Name and Address embossed 
free of charge. 

4, GREYHOUND YARD, & 82, HIGH 
HOLBORN. 

Cassell's Model Copy-Books: 
insuring a Good, Fluent, and Rapid 
Hand-writing, in a course of Eight Books. 
Complete for 2s. Fcap. 4to edition, price 3d. 
each; post 4 to, price 6d. each. "Thb 
Model Copy -Books" are framed upon a system 
which obliges the learner, from the first, to 
unite beauty of form with easy and rapid 
execution, and from which surprising results 
have been obtained, the pupils having always 
become expert penmen, and good, ready write, s. 

H.B. — Modbl Copt-Book Pihcils, specially 
adapted for the above, price 2d. each. 

London: Ward & Look, 158, Fleet-street. 



FISHER'S COLLODION. 

Positive Collodion, 9s. per lb. 
Negative Collodion, 10s. per lb. Positive 
Developing Solution, 4s. per gallon, 9d. per 
pint. 

Fishbb's Directions post free on receipt of 
stamp. 

Wholesale Agent, FREDERICK COX, 22, 
Skinner-street, London, E.C. 

DIAMOND YABNISH. 

Messrs. Squire & Co. beg to 
announce that they have just prepared 
colourless transparent 

VARNISHES FOR NEGATIVES AND 
POSITIVES, 

a single trial of which will suffice to prove the 
superiority of either. Sold in bottles at Is. 
each. 

52, King William Street, City. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

" Tbi Photographic Nbws" is published 
every Friday, and may be obtained at the office, 
of any of our agents, or of any respectable 
bookseller, price 3d., or stamped 4d. Persons 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
have a copy sent regularly to their address, 
post-free, for 8s. 8d. per half year, or 17s. 4d. 
per annum. Two copies can be sent weekly 
for 7s. 7d. per quarter ; or Four copies for 
15s. 2d. per quarter. Remittances must be 
made, by Post-office Order, payable to Messrs. 
Cassell, Pbttkb, and Galpin, at the General 
Post-office. 

A coloured wrapper will be used with the 
last of the copies subscribed for, thereby de- 
noting that the period for which the subscrip- 
tion was made has expired. 



TO ADVERTISERS. 

All Advertisements, to secure insertion, must 
be forwarded by Thursday noon, to the office, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
Post-office OrJers to be made payable to Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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THE NEW ALBUMENISED PAPER, 

12s. FEB QUIRE. 

The Company are now supplying this Paper to nearly all the First Stereoscopic Printers 

in England. 

FOR FINENESS OF FIBRE, BEAUTY OF TONE, AND HIGH SURFACE, IT IS UNAPPROACHED. 

A SAMPLE SENT ON REMITTANCE OF TWELVE STAMPS. 
Highly Pressed Best DRAB MOUNTS, 4s. 3d. per gross (The Company's Tint). 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 



SECOND EDITION, now ready, price One Shilling, or by pott, 18 stamps, 

"THE PHOTOGRAPHlfc TEACHER; 

OB, 

WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO DO IT." 

BY Q. WHARTON SIMPSON, ESQ. 

With improvements and many Additions, containing instructions upon Glovbr's Patent 
Transparent Enamel Photographs, The Photographers' Detergent, The New Process of 
0> flooring Non- Inverted Pictures, Dry Collodion Process, The Alabastrine Process, Causes of 
Failures, Remedies, &c. &o. 

" This is essentially a practical book, the author explaining everything that can need explaining. The 
result is a work instructlro to the novice, and a comprehensive text-book for the practical photographer." — 
Photographic Newt, Sept. 17. 

•• The Chapter upou (flouring alone Is worth more than the cost of the Book, which is one that we can 
honestly recommend." — Liverpool Photographic Journal, Oct. 15. 

44 We recommend our readers to get "The Photographic Teacher.' It is a capital shilling manual of 
the various processes."— <8m Mr. Sutton's " Photographic Note* ," Oct. 15. 

44 Upon au points connected with Photography, this book Is truly valuable"— Art Journal, Dec. L 

Published by SQUIRE & CO., Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 
52, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 

MOULE'S NIGHT PROCESS. 

44 The portrait sent by Mr. Moule is as fine as anything can possibly be."— Sutton's Photographic Note*, 
September 15, 1858. 

"The Rotal PoLYTEcmnc IicsTmrnox.— We were present on Saturday erening week to witness Mr. 
Moule's patent process for taking photographic likenesses by artificial light, and can add our testimony to that of 
a numerous company of scientific men and artists who were present that the results were completely successful, 
and eren surpassed the expectations of those who were prepared to expect great things. The whole process was 
ably explained by Mr. B. V. Gardner, the professor of chemistry, who pointed out the difference between the 
luminous ravs of the spectrum and the actinic rays. Mr. Moule himself conducted the experiments, and pro- 
duced several portraits of the greatest artistic merit, both for fidelity of likeness and delicacy of finish, that ws 
have ever seen. These experiments have proved very satisfactorily, that photographic portraits can be taken by 
artificial light in a way that leaves no regrets for cloudy skies or the absence of sunlight, and are an immense 
step hi photographic science." — BeW* Life, November 7, 1858. 

See also, The Morning Chronicle, Nov 1, 1858. —Advertiser, Nov. I.— Dispatch, Nov. 7.— Morning Herald, 
Nov. L—Bra, Nov. 1.— Daily Telegraph, Nov. I.— Standard, Nov. 1.— San, Nor. 1.— Sun, Nov. b. -Weekly Mad, 
Oct 3L- Morning Star, Oct 28, 1858. 

The Patent Apparatus (Thk Photoqbn), with the necessary instructions, can be had of JOHN 
MOULE, Sole Patentee, 15, Seab right- place, Hackney-road. 

Prospectuses forwarded on receipt of a stamped envelope. 

AMERICAN COLLODION. 

Messrs. Squire and Co. beg to inform Photographic 
Artists and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the Bale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION. 

In sealed 4oz. bottles, at 2s. per bottle. 

London: 52, King William Street 

E. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly, London. — Photographic 

• Apparatus of a superior description manufactured at the above Establishment. 

C. E. C. would invite an inspection by purchasers of Apparatus, as all goods made by him 
are warranted of the best workmanship and materials. His Lenses are unsurpassed for rspidity 
of action, and absolute coinci ience of the chemical and visual rays. When quality and price 
are considered, they will be found the cheapest Apparatus supplied by any house in London. 

C. E. C. begs to state, that his Photographic Rooms are free to purchasers for Tuition and 
Testing Lenses, &c He can therefore confidently recommend every Lens supplied by him. 

New Illustrated Catalogue gratis, or by post Two Stamps. 

The Collodion Process, simplified by Charles Hunt. Second Edition. Is., or by poet, 
139l*wpx 
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Colution for Cleaning Pho- 

U tographicGlawPlates.— Price la. 6U pet 
bottle, is sufficient to clean 1,000 whole-sui 
plates ; it is at ones a great saving of tine, 
labour, and expense. A whole-sue plate naj 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drops of the solution ; is free foe* 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
in its ose. Sold Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK:, Photographer, 82, Sloans-street 
London, S.W.— Agents:— Messrs. Mtruur as* 
Hkath, 48, Piccadilly, London, Hours aai 
! Thobhthwaite, 121, 122, and 123, Newpfe. 
! street. Clifford, 80, Piccadilly. Brann* 
. and Rough, 180, Strand. Shifheid, 97, 
Farringdon-street. Tim us, 81, High Hoi- 
born. Brew, East-street, Brighton. 0. Cur- 
Wright and Son, Fishergate, Preston. Snsat, 
St. Enoch -square, Glasgow. W. Gmn, 
High Town, Hereford. J. J. Pnr*, 08, Pisa- 
dilly, Manchester. 



The Patent Extended Harvey's 
PORTFOLIOS— the only purser artidt- 

with and without Locks or Easels. To be hsi 
exclusively at 16, Rath bone-place, London, W., 
Wholesale or Retail. 
Note. — See the Newt of December 31. 



The Wholesale Photo- 

* graphic Store, JAMBS F. SHRW, SO, 
Oxford-street, London. The New Alphabetic 
Price List f.»r 1859 will not be ready for attri- 
bution until the 1st of February next, si 
which day it will be posted to all thos) f» 
have applied for it 

Delivered Gratis at the Store; or sat to 
post, free on receipt of one Stamp. 

Chromo- Photographs — Back- 
shell's Process.— Fall particulars tut if 
Messrs. HORNB and THORNTH WAITS, 1ft 
122, and 123, Newgate-street, E.C., oorecsf* 
of stamped envelope. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PEICBN 

BLAND AND CO/8 AEDUCED PRICE LIT 

AMD 

Illustrate Catalogue 

OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS*, CHEMICALS,! I* 

SENT FREE OK APPLICATION. 

BLAND & CO., 

Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Mq*% 
153, FLEET STREET, LONDOH, E.C. 



London; Printed by P kites and GALrar, sndrs> 
lished by Casbell, Pktter, At Galptx, at La BeBaflsv 
vagc Yard, Ludgate-bill, E.C.— F*u>at, J as. 14, lift 



A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDITED BY WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. 



No. 20.] 
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8V0MY 07 THIS & MONEY. 
THE CRYSTAL MEDIUM, 

BROOCHES, LOCKETS, Ac 

[BflBBS. Squire and Co. beg to 

1 hum CRYSTAL MEDIUM, expressly 

f*tti, HJiRTSandlRiHSr-lRSIlT, for Phnto- 

ante Portrait*, spplicnbln to Brooches, 
skets, Fun, Rings, or transmission through 
I Put May be eat with soissors as easily 

paper. Sold Id Mated packets of Fifty 
aim, 1 Inch square, 2a, ; ditto, 2 in. square, 
. M.; ditto, 3J by 2] in., 7a. Sd. pet 
AH, with directions for nee. Poetsge Free. 

It, KING WILLIAM- STREET, CITT. 



THE EXHIBITION OP THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 




BUTTONS 
HEW STEREOSCOPIC VIEW OF LONDON. 

Ju»t Out. 
WHOLESALE AT 204, REGENT-STREET. 



BURKE, 

WHOLESALE PASSE-PARTOCT 

MANUFACTURER, 

326, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

MOUNTS, SPECIMEN FRAMES, Ac. 
Tinted Paste-partouti for Vignette*. 



MARION'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 

ire Manufactured expressly for Photographic Purposes; they are bleached by Agents altogethei 

I- inwrtive with regard to Photographic inbsUnwe, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, Tree from all impurities, and are acknowledge 
fctmoM tuccatful operator! to be. tbe beat ever made. #sr A special list sent post free. 

PAPETEF.IE MABIOrT, 162, REGENT STREET, LOtfDOH, W. 



SQUIRE & Co., 

•ofesale Photographic Warehouse and 
Patte-partaui and Frame Factory, 
50, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON -BB I IMJE. 

enses. Cameras, Stereoscopes, 

Chemicals, Morocco Cues, with Mats and 
sjse, elegantl y finished, onmmeneinp;at26.od. 
doeen; Fsase-pertonts, of tbanstial patterns, 
« la. Sd. per doian; Vignette Platea for 
luring tbe Vignette Style of Printing; and 
7 article connected with Photography of 
'bah, French, American, and German mann- 
«r». Their new price list, upon a revised 
reduced scale, is nor ready. Sent free. 

.LABASTEINE PHOTOGRAPHS, 

lis beautiful Process combines 

all the boldness and rigour of Paper Proofs 
■ tbe delicacy of tbe finest Daguerreotype. 
HB-DEVBLOPma SOLUTION for pro- 
isg these Pictures is sold in Utiles at Is., 
Si. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at 
«d,, Sa., and 4* 6U, with Directions for 
Specimens from 6a. to 21a. each. For 
her bf.'rraatioD, see "The Photographic 

Fas n 



[ion of photographer! 



—tfultaraphit Nat, Sep- 



T;o Alabastrine Photographs ca 



saunLE a Co., 

i, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 



W 01 



LONDON- BRIDGE. 



HORSE & THORHTHWAITE, 

Optieiaai, PhUoiophical and Photographic 

Imtnment lHaieri to Ber Majatg, 

121, 122, A 123, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON. E.C., 

ould direct attention to the 

following, as being among the Photo- 
grapnic requisites moat recently introduced at 
their establishment :-^9oL id Glass Baths, for 
Platea of any sue up lo 17 X 12, arranged either 
for the Operating-room or for Travelling. 

Opal-flashed Glaaa for Transparent Poailirea. 

Apparatus for Microscopic Photographs. 

Apparatus for Enlarged Photographs of 
Microscopic Objects. 

PoviLL's Registered Stereoscopic Camera, 
carrying eigbt prepared Plates, Camera, Lena, 
Focusing Screen, ami Back-holder, in a space 
of 9ln.x6in.xE4in., weight 51b., with 1 Sin. 
increment if required. Price, £% 8a. 

Hobsi and Thosstb warm's Plate-cleaning 
Solution, 0:i. per bottle. 

Iodised Collodion for FotbergiU'a Process. 

Sensitive Plates, ready for Exposure in the 
Camera, prepared by Fotbergili's method, with 
instructions for exposure, development, Ac. 

AOXLASD'S Hints on FotherguTs Process 
free, on application, or by post, on receipt of 
tumped and addressed envelope. 

An Illustrated Photographic Catalogue sent 
post free on receipt of two stamps. 

Tbohhthwaiti's Gnide to Photography, 
sixteenth edition, containing plain direction", 
written expressly for the Amateur, lo., per 
post, Is. 2d. 

Cameras, and other Apparatus for Indis, 
fco., contructed with eipecial reference to the 
climate for which they are intended. 

Chemicals of absolute purity. 



N EWM AN, 

SUPERFINE WATER COLOURS, THE IK- 
PROVED MOIST COLOURS. OIL COLOURS, 
VARNISHES, BRUSHES, Ac 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS 
For the Silver Plate, Gloat, a> Paper. 







Miovi Hiding ihe 


Boies or w™aa C 
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NEWMAN'S I'oiHTii 








depth and transparency 


to shadows. 












Inverted Coloured Posill 


vs. 






Now In press, and 


hortly 


will be published, 


A TRBT TJSBFI 









BOOK ON COLOURING, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

In Water Colovrt, Oil Colours, Photographic 
Wtih much valuable Information on Colours, Blslng, 

London: CABSELL, PETTER, AOALPIK.L* Belle 

S.uT^eYsnl.snaNEWMAN,- "-' 

to be hid of all BoflksellcrB, P 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 

ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

Optical and Photographic Depot, 

J. SOLOMON, 

13, RED LION SQUARE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 



LETTERS PATENT BY 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF PRANCE, HIS MAJESTY THE KING OP BELGIUM. 



THE PHOTOGEN 

I« the only invention whereby Portraits can he produced at Night quite equal to those taken by daylight. The apparatus is simple in its 
construction, and inexpensive in its working. The light given out by this apparatus is not only suitable for Photographic purposes tat *l*o •» 
an extraordinary light for theatres and exhibitions, where the suffocating and deleterious fames arising from the combustion of pyrotechnic 
compositions are found objectionable. It can be used in the drawing-room without the slightest danger, inconvenience, or annoyance. The cost 
of the largest sise portrait, taken by the Photogen, is about two-pence ; while at the same time, for delicacy of shade, strength, and tone, tat 
pictures are equal to the finest day specimens. 

MOULB'3 NEW PROCESS OP TAKING PORTRAITS BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, 
under the patronage of H.R.H. the Princb Consort. Want of space prevents more Extracts, but the following comprise the unanimous Opiaka 
of the Public Press : — 

"Royal Polytechnic Institution.— We were invited by the managing director to nay a visit to the above institution, to witness Mr. Movie's patent proem of 
taking photographic portraits by artificial light . . . Mr. Moule himself operated and succeeded in taking several pictures, the finish and delicacy of which we have sever 
seen surpassed, even when taken under the most favourable circumstances in daylight. . . . And we are quite satisfied that the problem of taking photographic portraki by 
artificial light is solved, and that another step is made in that interesting branch of science." — The Sun, Monday, November 1st, 1868. 

44 We were present to witness Mr. Moule's patent process for taking photographic likenesses by artificial light, and can add our testimony to that of a mnstnsf 
company of scientific men and artists that the results were completely successful . . . These experiments have proved very satisfactory, that photographic portraits ess si 
taken by artificial light In a way that leaves no regrets for cloudy skies or the absence of sunlight, and are an immense step in photographic science." — BdCt lift m 
London 

"The portrait sent by Mr. Moule is as fine as anything can possibly be"—8utton't Photographic Notes. 

44 We have before us portraits taken by the Photogenic Light, which, as regards delicacy of finish and graduations of tone, are nearly equal to the very be* 
pictures taken by daylight under the most favourable circumstances that we have ever seen, and superior to portraits taken by daylight under circumstanoM ka 
suspicious. In no instance did we observe a failure in the experiments made in our presence."— Photographic News. 



The Photogenic Composition will keep good for any length of time, and is ready for use at a moment's notice. Instructions, Apparatus, sad 
License, £b 10s. Photogenic Composition, for burning in the Patent Photogen, 8d. per lb. (Canisters Is. each.) Collodion made expressly f* 
the Night Process, 9d. per oz., or 10s. for 20 ozs. The Photogen Instructions, and every necessary for this new Process, can be obtained of JOHI 
MOULE, Sole Patentee, 15, Seabright-place, Hackney-road, London. 

All orders to be accompanied by a Post Office Order made payable to John Moulb, 15, Seabright-place, Hackney-road. — Chemical Works, 
Mile-end. Established 1843. 



NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1859. 

. TO PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 
Before giving your orders, obtain JOHN MAWSON'S Catalogue for 1859. Sent post free on application. 

Cases with Matte and Glasses • from 2s. per doe. 

Trays 



do. 



do. 



Is. 



And every other Article in the Trade equally cheap. 

FHOTOGEAFHIC FORMULA. NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, 

POST FREE FOR SIX POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Address: JOHN HAWSON, 9 and 13, Mosley Street, Newcastle. 



PURE ALBUMENISED PAPER. 

Collins's Pure Albumenised First-Class French and German 
Papers. The trade supplied. A list of prices and samples forwarded free on receipt of 
business card. A. Collins, 40, Brewer-street, Regent-street, London, W. 

FIRST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 
VIEW IN WILFOED, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Prize of the Nottingham Photographic Society was Awarded 
for this Picture, January 6th, 1859. Extract from the report of G. Shadbolt, Esq., the 
Jndge appointed by the Society to determine the Prizes: — 

44 Of Mr. Woodward's Specimens, though all Six thai I have named are especially fine, the one that I 
select as most deserving Is that numbered 24, ' Wilford,' a landscape consisting of a Labourer's Cottage with 
thatched roof, having a white gable end, as the prominent feature in the picture ; the shadows of the projecting 
part of the thatch, of the old gate, and various protuberances are beautifully transparent ; the definition of the 
foliage in the background is very distinct, without the least snowiness of effect— so frequently present ; the 
cottage on the left, in shadow, and the subdued tint of the foreground, are in 4 perfect keeping; ' while the well 
iroken sky line, and delicate gradation of tone, everywhere perceptible, unite to form a very charming 
composition." 

PUBLISHED BY W. WOODWARD, PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIST, 

CHAPEL BAB, NOTTINGHAM. 
Agent for all First-class Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, frc. 

\ m The Pictures alluded to are, Peterborough Cathedra), Llanrwyst, Wotborpe, Borghley 
Park, and Wilford, No. 29. Post free, on receipt of 15 stamps. 



PH0T06RAPHS_C0L0UR£0. 
MESSRS. PERRY AJSTD THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of 
Photographers to their beautiful mods** 
Colouring Photographs, surpassing all others is 
brilliancy and durability, and resembling m all 
respects the finest ivory. Charges extreaefy 
moderate. 3, Coventry -street, Piccadilly. 

FIRST - CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 

WARNER'S ENGLISH SCENERY. 

Comprising Views of Torquay, 
Sidmouth, Boss, and Hereford; Raw* 
Groups; Studies of Trees, &c Price Is. sad 
(post free, 13 stamps). 

CATHEDRAL I NTEBIOBS — Compriaaj 
several Stereoscopic Views of each of the fol- 
lowing English Cathedrals, Churches, to.; 
viz., Exeter Cathedral, Hereford Cathedral, 
Ottery St. Mary, Talaton, and Bridsfc* 
Churches. Price Is. 6d. each (post fires, 1* 
stamps). 

London: THOMAS ORDISH, Publisher, 64, 
Brompton-row, S.W. 
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3 Positive Collodion. — 

preparation is highly sensitive 
action, prod Being blacks and whit™ 
Price 8a, per 20 oil. 

i Negative Collodion is 

!■ i r \: i ■ -r.ivt'iies 1 !, d-'n-ulv, ami 
Price 10s. per '20 on. The Trade 
■y reuse noble. Collodion Maauflae- 
igh -street, Leicester. 
sample sent for la, Sd. in stamps. 

raphic Artists, having 

'es of PUBLIC MEN, are requested 
cite with MASON and Co., Phuto- 
trait Publishers, 7, Amen-oorner, 



ig in Photography. 

esideratnm is now within the reach 
■>, Amateurs, and others, desirous 
ing,-Messrs. SPENCER, READ, 
iy hafinf capabilities of producing 
Negatives of any site. Estimate 
Photographs taken of Models, 
Architecture, View*, Ac, i, Agar- 
ld, W.C. 



sale Photographic Store, 

[ES P. BHEW, 30, Oxford-strcct, 
Cameras, Lenses, Cases, Paase- 
■ames, Hals, Preservers, Chemicals, 
Sole depot for Caneon'a Piper, 
imatio Plate -holder. The gen nine 
Moors; the Collodion - Adoiphe 
res; the Gold Developant for 
ind every other article connected 
raphy. 

i every branch of the Art, 
>r the "Liverpool Photographic 

olographic News Almanack" for 
6d., poit/rre, containiugtbe latest 
in every branch of photography. 

Alphabetic Price List for 1859 
I on February lit, GRATIS, Post 
i Stomp, 



PHOTOGRAPHER HIS 
OWN ARTIST, 

. PERRY AND THOMAS 

inform Photographers 

nnteurs that they still continue to 
liih the greatest success in the art 
Photographs by their peculiar 
-ling beginners in n few lessons to 
I effective results, and resembling 
respects. Terms very moderate, 
itreet, Piccadilly. 

opic Negatives for Sale. 

-oops, Views, kc, in the southern 
Messrs. REEVES and SONS, 113, 



leaders of the " Photo- 

c Naws." CASES for preserving 
and Binding the "PnoTiiajtiPHio 
iow ready, price Is. 6d. each, and 
m.'l at the Office, or through any 



To Professional and Amateur Pho- 
tographers in London and the 
Provinces. 

WUsheewood, 122, Regent 
• street, undertakes to Colour ever, 
''■'T][:iiin..r Photographs (on paper) in Water 
Colours in the highest style of art, or tinted 
■lightly. Ivory Miniatures accurately copied. 



w- 



anted, for a Permanency, in 

a First- class Provincial Photographic 
Studio, a Young Artist, to assist the Principal. 
Must have a thorough knowledge of Water 
Colours, and make himself generally useful. 
To reside on the Premise', with Board and 
Lodgings, or otherwise, sa per agreement. 
Apply in first instance by letter, to A. B., 
care of J. Tanswsll, Esq., 5, King's Bench 
Walk, Temple. 



A Situation Wanted, by a 
Man, to Assist in n Photographic Studio, 
Good knowledge of Effect. Competent to 
touch Plain Photograph* and Plain Mount, At 
a moderate salary. Convenience at homo for 
lulling. Address, post paid, M. R. X., earo 
of Mr. J. II. Bdiii, Drawing Mounter, S3D, 
Oxford-street (near Regent-otreus), W. 



W" 



anted, a Stereoscopic Box 

(or other) Camera, for the Dry Process. 
Also a Portable Folding Landscape ditt..., fat 
ditto, to oarry 0x7 Plates (no Lenses). Price 
and Particulars to AMATEUR, care of W. 
Pmrirr, Photographic Chemist, Poole. 



To Manufacturers and Whole- 
sale Dealers in Photographic Goods.— 
Wanted, Commissions by a Traveller, who has 
a good connection with Chemists and Dealers 
in England and Scotland. Address, Q. P., 
32ti, Oxford-street, W. 



FOR £12, A 

/oigtlander's Lens, 

Sff in Diameter, with Back and Pinion 



COLLODION. 

Artists supplied with Iodised 
Collodion, really to be depended upon, 
at 6s, per lb.; by the Winchester quart, U. 
per lb. ; and all Chemical Preparations used in 
Photography of guaranteed purity, at whole- 
sale prices, by WILLIAM FOX, Photographic 
Chemist, 49, Church-street, Shoreditch, N.E. 
Price List furnished on application. 



For Sale, a Portable Photogra- 
pbio House, 1* feet by 7 by 9 feet in 
height, with dark room and four skylights, 
covered in canvas, and, though built expressly 
for travelling, easily capable of permanent Fix- 
ture. Price, £10 10s. 
Also a first-rate camera and lens, 8x10, 



STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 

Manufacturers and Publishers, 
R. BONING and Co., 7, Queen's 
Head Passage, Newgate-street. Groups, Views, 
and Statuary, Wholesale and for Exportation. 

BONING'S 
PURE ALBUMEN PAPER, 

12a, 6d. per quire, sise 171x22 J, is universally 
used for Stereoscoplcs, and where clear and 
brilliant proofs are essential. Sample Sheet, 
Sd. Caah must accompany the Order. 
Photographs and Stereoscopic Slides mounted 
and coloured. 



S COLLODION. 

Positive Collodion, 9s. per lb. 
Negative Collodion, 10s. per lb. Positive 
Developing Solution, 4s. per gallon, 9d. per 

P ' Bfc , v.- , 

Fisuer a Directions post free on receipt of 

Wholesale Agent, FREDERICK COX, 22, 
Skinner-street, London, B.C. 



photographs. Pictures, or 

■*■ Drawings, kc, FRAMED and MOUNTED 

by C. TIFFIN, Carver and Gilder, 26, Old 

CiVKKDISU-STRKT, OXroBP-STKEKT. Good 

work at moderate charges. 

U X 12 J With best glasses. MountsfSs. !>d. 
12 X 10 Sof anvsbane. Frames of? 3s. U. 



for i 



10*. 






JOHN HEAEN, 
GOLD AND SILVER REFINER AND SMELTER, 

3, tyardo«r-itreet, Oxford-street, Soho, W., 

and 1, St, James' tstrett, Clerienaxlt 

Green, E.C. 

photographers' Paper Cuttings, 

L Chloride of Silver, Hypo. Washings, 
Solutions, Filtering: Paper, kc, are Collected 
and Bought. Jeweller's, Dentist's, Silversmith's, 
Ghjld Btata'SL and Gilder's Sweepings and 
Polishing* Bought, Full Value Given for OM 
Gold and Silver, Gold and Silver Lace, Book- 
biudi-r's Gilding Cloths, Skewings, and Gold, 
Silver, and Parting Bars, Bought by Assay. 
iJililirii; and Plnllng done on the Lowest Terms, 
MELTING DONE FOR TUB TRADE. 



Consignments and Remittances punctually a 



Cassell's Illustrated Family 
Paper, No. 61, for this Week, contains a 
Portrait and Mem-ir of WILLIAM SHAW 
LINDSAY, Esq., M.P., for Tynetnoutb, the 

'-mi itiun of "The Substance and the 

Shadow," by Mr. J. P. Smith; "Winnie," 
by Felix Stowi ; Lessons in French, Drawing, 
N, mi .I Philosophy; Almost a Robbery; Chari- 
table Institutions of Paris {illustrated); The 
Chameleon (illustrated); The Armagh Ma- 
rauders, Ac, ke. 

London: CassbIl, PitTIb, and QauiK, La 
Pelle Sauvage Yard, E.C. 
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photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. — New, Special, and Serviceable Improvements.— 

X MUKBAY & HEATH, Opticians, Philosophical, Chemical, and Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Majesty the Queen, and tin 
Gorenunent Departments, including the Foreign Office, the Council of India, the Board of Ordnance, the Board of Trade, and the Artillery 
Institution, Woolwich; Lord Elgin's Mission to China; Dr. Livingston^ Expedition to Africa; the Siamese Embassy; and the most distiagaisAtd 
Photographers of the present day.— Lord Elgin's Mission to China. The following Extract, from a letter dated Tien-tsin, July 6th, 1S5S, 
relates to the Apparatus Mubeay and Heath supplied to Lord Elgin. After referring to a series of Negative Plates, which Mr. Brace, tftf 
hearer of the new treaty, is to bring to England, the letter continues thus:— " I have not before bad the opportunity of telling yoa at? 
excellent in every respect I have found your Apparatus to be. The Camera has been subject to violent alternations of temperature and to hsf 
exposure in the blazing sun (the thermometer is, at this moment, 96° in a shaded room), and a few days ago everything was not only damp, 1*4 
wet; and yet all is in most perfect condition." Lake Price's New Manipulating Box and Apparatus; Smartt's Photographic Teat; and nest 
new and serviceable improvements on view. The second edition of MURRAY and HEATH'S New Catalogue sent on receipt of one postage stamp. 

43, PICCADILLY, W. (near Sackville-street.) 



K eating's Pale Newfoundland 
Cod Liver Oil, perfectly pure, nearly 
tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, 
having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
mended by Professors Tatlor and Thompson, 
of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, in 
the words of the late Dr. Peajlira, say, that 
''The finest oil is that most devoid of 
colour, odour, and flavour," characters this 
will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints la. 6d., Pints 2s. C<L, Quarts 4s. 6 J., 
and Five-pint bottles 10s. 6d., Imperial Mea- 
sure. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 



KEATHTO'S COUGH LOZEff GE6. 

A safe and certain Remedy 

•*"*• for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other 
Affections of the Throat and Chest. In ikcj- 
pnurv Consumption, Ajbthma, and Wikter 
Couoh they are unfailing. Being free from 
every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or the youngest child ; 
while the Public Speaker and Psofessiomal 
SniOKB will find them invaluable in allaying 
the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal 
exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. ljd. f and 
Tins, 2s. 9d , 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c, 79, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the 
World. 

JOHN CASSELL'S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 



Science Popularly explained. 
Containing 4,000 Questions and 4,000 
Answers on General Science. Illustrated with 
nearly 300 Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 

The English Language in 

•*■ its Elements and Forms, with a History of 
its Origin and Developments. By William C. 
Fowler. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Outlines of Botany. 

•*• By John Scoffern, M.B. Profusely 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

Mathematical Science, its 

-"-*- Importance and Utility, with the be3t Me- 
thods of Instruction explained and illustrate'.!. 
Price 2a. 

The Elements of Political 

A Economy. By Francis Wayland, D.D. 
Price 2s. 

Astronomical Geography; 

-^*- treating of the Heavenly Bodies, and 
of the Earth as composing one of their number, 
in a Series of Simple and Intelligible Lessons. 
Price 2s. 

London: Cafseix, Peiter, h GiLPiN. 



DRY COLOURS. 

Best and Cheapest. Manufactured by T. COWDEROY, Practical Cokri^fcf 

Photography, at 

J. SOLOMON'S, 

&2, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON. 

These Colours are admirably adapted to Collodion or Daguerreotype Plates— for the brilliant 
transparency and adhesion to the Plate. 

AGENT FOR THE ENAMELLED TABLETS. 
LIQUID DIAMOND POLISH, for chemically cleaning Glass, in bottles, 6<L and Is. each. 

Agent for FORREST and Co.'s Vignette Glasses— -great reduction in Price*— and Agent 
for CO WDEROY'S Patent Inner Stone Frame for Dark Holder of Cameras. 



J. A. FORREST & CO.'S 

(Lite Fobbist & Bsoxlbt) 

NEW LI6T OF PRICES OP PHOTOGRAPHIC GLA6J. 
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TINTED GLASS FOR ROOFS, coloured by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable by 

or other influences, 9d. per foot super, 16 oz. to the foot. 

Plates for producing the Vignette Style of Printing' «tf»pt*d to 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2s. to 3s. 6d. each, Landscape Ylgnettei 

from 4s. to 10s. each. v ' 

Finely Ground Glass for Stereoscopic Transparencies, 6| X 3}, 26s. per gross. 
* WAREHOUSES— 58, LIMB-STRBET, LIVERPOOL. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 



R 



PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 

Mettam & Co.'s Wholesale Glass Warehouse, 

SO, PBINCES STBEBT, SOHO, LONDON, W. 

The NEW TARIFF (published Deo. 1) sent post free on application. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS ON ENCLOSING THEIR CARD. 

0* m .■■■-■ -i i ■■ ■ i - ■ ■ — . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . M ■■ ■- ■ ■■ ■ ■— — ^w ^^^^m^^**^" 

AMERICAN COLLODION. 

Messrs. Squire and Co. beg to inform Photograph 
Artists and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODI0I, 

In sealed 4oz. bottles, at 2a. per bottle. 

London: 52, King William Street 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, ANALYSIS, ETC. 

TATHAM'S CHEMICAL CABINETS 

d an endless fund of Instructive Amusement, and contain the Chemicals and 

■vattjs necessary for performing lbs Brilliant Erptrimtnts thorn in the Leoturej it the Royal Polstrthnie, and other Scientific 
on. YwOu 1 Cabinets, fis. 8d., 7a. 6d., 10s. 66.; Book of Experiment!, Sd.l Students" Cabinets, 21b„ 31s. 6d., 42s., 63b., 168k; 
Laboratory, 106*., 210>. ; Agricultural Teit Cheats, 63s., 103a., 168s.; Toiioological Test Chests, 42s., 63s., lOia; Pocket Bio*- pipe 
. To be had of Chesolata end Optician* everywhere. 

RISTMAS BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— Mr. Statmah's Illustrated Prospectus of Amusing, Instroolivf, end Scientific 
Kdncational Toys, tec., free for One Stamp. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Chemical Cabinet*, be., free lor two stamps. 

VILLIAM E. STATIIAM, 312, REGENT STREET, W., nearly opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 



SB OH THE FEEJTCS 

LANGUAGE. 
ll^ French Reader ; or. 

cresting Narratives in French, for 
■n, accompanied by CoDTereetional 
and » complete Vocabulary. Pries 
«t covers, post free, 2s. 2d. ; Si, fid. 
, poet free, 2s. 8d. 

ll'b Lessons ia French. 

wa parti, price 2s. eaefa, or complete 
bound in cloth, price 4e. 6d. These 
ive not been surpassed hi any which 
eared. They contain a complete 
i grammar, including etymology and 
f£ explanations of Idioms, and exam- 
i beat kinds of Composition. 

o Casseil'b Lessoos in 

uch. Paper Carers, Is., post free, 
loth, li. 6d., post free, Is. Sd. 

at Botioe to all Persona 
ing th* French Laagu*ge. 

if, price 2d., to be continued Ktcklg, 
X<*. I to icf 

I'i French Dictionary, 

lining— I. French and English; II. 
id French. This wnrk is universally 

in. It eontsins all the Words in ' 

e at the present time, iududing those ' 
technical and scientific; Vocabularies 
Ogical, Historical, and Geographical 

tli accurate definitions and examples, 
uprises llulcs for correct Prunnncia- 
lioms most in use, Table of Irregolur 
. fte. It is thus altogether the moat 
us and useful French-end- English 
sh-and-Freneh Dictionary that bes 
published, especially fi.r purposes of 
idy and reference. 

U's French Dictionary" is also pub- 
aplete, at Ss. 0d.; hot, with the Tie w 
iging the Undents of French, this 

and valuable work is now being 

Weekly Numbers, price Twopence, 
pitted, the two divisions, that ia to 
ranch and English, and English and 
ill form 960 closely printed pages; 
rebaaed in Weakly Number?, will 
re the outlay of 5s. It must, how- 
oderetood, that subscribers will only 
irivilege of completing their numbers 
e during the period of issue, or within 
ram the issue of the tart number, 

be hereafter named, 
r the preservation of the numbers, 
for the binding of the same when 
are prepared, and may be bad, 
•fall Booksellers and Periodical 

: CutUL, Timer, an CUlfi*. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 

32, LEIGHTON GROVE, GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
KENTISH TOWN. 

Permanent Prints; Orders executed immediately ; perfect Capia guaranteed; 

and Charges very moderate. 

A LIST OF PRICES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Mr. J. B. PYNE, 

33, LEIOIITON GROVE, GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
KENTISH TOWN. 

riRST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 

Sedgefield's English Scenery. — Price One Shilling each {post 
fret), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Oedgetield's Welsh Scenery. — Price One Shilling each (post 

fret), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

ield's Rustic Groups. — Birds' Nests, Cattle, &c. &c. — 

One Shilling each (post fret), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Cedgetield's Cathedral Interiors, comprising several Stereoscopic 

O Views from the interior of each of the following English Cathedrals, namely, Bristol 
Cathedral, HxeUr Cathedral, Winchester Cathedral, and Salisbury Cathedral.— Price One and 

Sixpence each, (pott fret). 

" Wt firttty tnw irnfn) to tutmtrt man, Die Laiuttcaft* or ArrtetttHu-al ftefani, btauut Me* art tort tht 

ottt in tlitit- rriffctier tlrptrtiaeaH. Tht run u i!l\ Ktach Witji art in-mlti!. the r.Vnmii c.t the tityatira, rtt uirtif 

" TM* myerti art imomH, raw ariiair, anf 0* manipulation prrfiel I out it our opinio* thi Interiors of at 

I'tUWdraU o/ lfisakuto-, f-rmlrr, and Salutary an thi moll rtumrtaWf— *t can imagine nothing finer— ami 

Bishopsgate Without, E.C.--A Catalogue post fi-ee. 

k mbrotype Varnish. — 

ft- Hteax SKfxinto'a American Am- 
brotype Varnish, allowed by all to be the 
beat lor Positives, to he had Wholesale of 
the Agent, J. ATKINSON, 37, Man- 
chester-street, Liverpool. 

American Ambrotype Col- 
lodion. — This is now universally 

tailed for ; its superior qualities are fully 
admitted by all who have used it. Can 
be bad only of J. ATKINSON, or his 
advertised Agents. 
Just Published. 

merican Ambrotype Manual, price One Shilling, to be had 

from the Publisher, JOHN ATKINSON, Munch ester- street, Liverpool. The Trade supplied 
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Just published, price 5s., Post 8ro, rtoift boards, with Map, showing tfte route of (A* 
celebrated African Travellers, Lrs, Livingstone and Bank, and cmbdtishtd Kith numo-ou* 
Engratings. 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF 

TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA. 

(5J- This Work contains a complete synopsis of all the important discoveries made in this 
interesting oonntry up to the present time, and comprises a mass of valuable and eutertaining 
information for all classed of readers. 

LOXDOH: WARD AND LOCK, 1W, FLEET BTHEET, 
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photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. — New, Special, and Serviceable Improvements.— 

X MURRAY & HEATH, Opticians, Philosophic], Chemical, and Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Majesty the Queen, and lb 
Government Departments, including the Foreign Office, the Council of India, the Board of Ordnance, the Board of Trade, and the Artiller; 
Institution, Woolwich; Lord Elgin's Mission to China; Dr. Livingston's Expedition to Africa; the Siamese Embassy; and the most distinguish* 
Photographers of the present day. — Lord Elgin's Mission to China. The following Extract, from a letter dated Tien-tsin, July 6th, 185S, 
relates to the Apparatus Mtjbbay and Heath supplied to Lord Elgin. After referring to a series of Negative Plates, which Mr. Brace, thi 
bearer of the new treaty, is to bring to England, the letter continues thus:— "I have not before had the opportunity of telling yon hoi 
excellent in every respect I hare found your Apparatus to be. The Camera has been subject to violent alternations of temperature and to la* 
exposure in the blazing sun (the thermometer is, at this moment, 96° in a shaded room), and a few days ago everything was not only damp, hq 
wet; and-yet all is in most perfect condition." Lake Priced New Manipulating Box and Apparatus; Smsrtt's Photographic Tent; and mam 
new and serviceable improvements on view. The second edition of MURRAY and HEATH'S New Catalogue sent on receipt of one postage stamj 

43, PICCADILLY, W. (near SackviUe-street.) 



K eating's Pale Newfoundland 
Cod Liver Oil, perfectly pure, nearly 
tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, 
having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
mended by Professors Taylor and Thompson, 
of Gay's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, in 
the words of the late Dr. Pe&si&a, say, that 
"The finest oil is that most devoid of 
colour, odour, and favour," cbaraetens this 
will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints Is. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., 
and Five-pint bottles 10s. 6d., Imperial Mea- 
sure. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 



KEATIHGr'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A safe and certain Remedy 

•*"** for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other 
Affections of the Throat and Chest. In t vct- 
pnurr Coxsumptiok, Ajtium, and Wivter 
OotrtH they are unfailing. Being free from 
every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or ike youngest child ; 
while the Public Speaker and Peofwsiojial 
Siren will find them invaluable in allaying 
the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal 
exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. ljd., and 
Tins, 2s. 9d , 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c, 79, St. 
Pant's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the 
World. 

JOHN CASSELL'S 
EDUCATIONAL COVBSE. 



Science Popularly explained. 
Containing 4.000 Questions and 4,000 
Answers on General Science, Illustrated with 
nearly 300 Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 

The English Language in 

•*■ its Elements and Forms, with a History of 
its Origin and Developments. By William C. 
Fowls*. Priee 8s. 6d. 

r Vhe Outlines of Botany. 

-*• By John Scoffern, M.B. Profusely 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

"Mathematical Science, its 

-"-*- Importance and Utility, with the best Me- 
thods of Instruction explained and illustrated. 
Priee 2a. 

The Elements of Political 

■*■ Economy. By Faucis Wjlylaxd, D.D. 
~ 2a. 



A stronomical Geography ; 

-^*- treating of the Heavenly Bodies, and 
of the Earth as composing one of their number, 
in a Series of Simple and Intelligible 
Priee 2a. 

London: Casseii, Ttrm, & Gurar. 



DRY COLOURS. 

Beat and Cheapest. Manufactured by T. COWDEROY, Practical Colorist, f c 

Photography, at 

J. SOLOMON'S, 

82, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON. 

" " t 1 

These Colours are admirably adapted to Collodion or Daguerreotype Plates— for the brilliant 
transparency and adhesion to the Plate. 

AGENT FOR THE ENAMELLED TABLETS. 
LIQUID DIAMOND POLISH, for chemically cleaning Glass, in bottles, 6d. and Is. each. 

Agent for FORREST and Co.'s Vignette Glasses— -great reduction in Price* —and Agent 
for CO WDRROY'S Patent Inner Stone Frame for Dark Holder of Cameras. 



J. A. FORREST & CO.'S 

(Iatk Fobrist & Bromley) 

NEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 



Indies. 



24 by 2 3 

3J by2J 6 

4iby3i 7 

6 by* 10 

6|by^ 10 

84by6i 27 

Stereoscopic ) *. n 
6jby31..J 1U 



Pblished 
Flatted 
Crown. 

<L 











6 



Colourless 
Sheet 
Glass. 
». <L 



Patent 
Plate. 



Pprple 

Pdlislied 

Sheet. 



3 

6 

9 

13 

21 

37 



6 

C 
6 





s. 

8 
13 
21 
30 
47 
85 



d. 

8 







8. 
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8 
12 
18 
31 
65 



d. 


6 






Opal 
Glass, 
a. d. 



Purple 
Plate, 
s. d. 



Colourless 
Patent 
Plate. 



13 
24 
37 
53 
60 
87 
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6 

6 



9 

17 
26 
88 
58 
106 



G 
G 
6 
6 
6 




a 
15 
27 
41 
60 
93 
175 



d. 


6 






14 85 26 6 



156 



42 



98 
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TINTED GLASS FOE ROOFS, coloured by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable by *te 

or other influences, 9d. per foot super, 16 oz. to the foot. 

Plates for producing the Vignette Style of Printing" adapted to every deeanpU» 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait vignettes from 2s. to 3s. 6d. each, Landscape Vignettes 

from 4s. to 10a. each. 
Finely Ground Glass for Stereoscopic Transparencies, 6| X 31, 26s. per gross. 

* WAREHOU8B8— 58, LIMB-BTRBBT, LIVERPOOL. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 



E, 



PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 

Mettam & Co.'s Wholesale Glass Warehouse, 

SO, PBJNCES 8TBBET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 

The NEW TARIFF (published Deo. 1) sent post free on application. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS ON ENCLOSING THEIR CARD. 

AMERICAN COLLODION. 

Messrs. Squire and Co. beg to inform Photographic 
Artists and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION. 

In sealed 4oz. bottles, at 2s. per bottle. 

London: 62, King William Street 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, ANALYSIS, ETC. 

STATHAM'S CHEMICAL CABINETS 

fford an endless fund of Instructive Amusement, and contain the Chemicals and 

L Aprjantua DMewrj for performing (tie Brilliant K.rptriniixtt ahoirn in tha Lestura* at the Royal Polytechnic, and other Beientifio 
eitviune. loathe' Gtlinela, fie. 6d., 7s. Od., 10a. 6d.; Book of Experiments, 6d.; Student*' Cabinets, 21b., 31a. 6U, 42s., 63a., 168a.; 
manic laboratory, 106*., 210a.; Agricultural Test Chi-aU, B3b., 105s., ISSb.j Toiioological Teat Chests, 42a., 63a., 105a.; Pocket Blow-pipe 
a, 21a. To he had of CiiemUte and Opticians everywhere. 

CHRISTMAS BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— Mr. Stathan's Illustrated Prospectus of Amusing, Instructive, and Scientific 
ticlen, Educational Toys, Ice, free for One Stamp. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Chemical Cabineta, &«,, free for two stamps. 

WILLIAM E. STATIIAM, 312, REGENT STREET, W., nearly opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

WORKS 0H THE FEEHCH 

LANGUAGE. 
'assell's French Reader ; or : 

1 Interesting Narratives in trench, for 
•ntlatioo, accompanied by Conversational 
(erase*, and a complete Vocabulary. Price 
.in paper conn, post free, 2a. 2d.; Si. Sd. 
at doth, port free, 2s. 8d. 

Ussell's Lessons in French. 

) In two parte, price 2a. each, or complete 
1 to)., bound in cloth, price la. (id. These 
anas hare not been aurpaaaed by any which 
<n appeared. They contain a complete 
"Semitic grammar, including etymology and 
ntu, with explanation* of Idioms, and exam- 
«s of the beat kinds of Composition. 

ley to Cassell's Lessons in 

V- French. Paper Cover*, la., post free, 
■ Id.; cloth, It. Sd., post free, Is. Sd. 

nportaat Notioe to nil Persons 

Btodjiog thai French Language. 

w ready, price 2d., to be continued iceeLIu, 

Hot. 1 to 4 of 

'as-ell'a French Dictionary, 

' containing — I. French and BngUah; II. 
ibh and French. Thia wnrk is universally 
nitted to be ohb of *hi hist DicaioaiAMia 

»■ sac It contains all the Words in 
•nil use at the present time, inctnding those 
ifcb are technical and scientific-; Toeabnlarles 

Mythological, Historical, and Geographical 
loes, with accurate definitions and examples, 
also comprises Rules for correct Proauncia- 
", the Iiiioma moat in use, Table of Irregular 
rbs, lie. Ac. It is thus altogether the most 
ipendious and nsefnl Frenab -and- English 
I Bugliah-nnd-Preneh Diclionary that has 
' been published, especially fvr purposes of 
'ate atudy and reference. 
'Caaaell'a French Dictionary" is also pub- 
ed, complete, at 0a. Gd . ; but, with tie Tiew 
encouraging the students of French, this 
ortanl and valuable work is now being 
led in Weekly Numbers, price Twopence, 
(n completed, the two divisions, .that ia to 
i the French and English, and English and 
nch, will form 9fi0 oloaely printed pages; 
I if purchased in Weekly Number;, will 
I Involve the ootlay of 5a. It moat, how- 
r, he understood, that subscribers will only 
t the privilege of completing their number! 
hia price during the period ol issue, or within 
triad from the issue of the last number, 
eh will be hereafter named. 
'uses for the preservation of the numbers, 
rell aa for the binding of tha tame when 
pie ted, are prepared, and may be had, 
e Bd., of all Booksellers and Periodical 
kn. 
trades; Caami, Pbitek, a*t> Oaifut. 



| PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 

32, LEIGHTON GROVE, GLOUCESTER PLACE, 

KENTISH TOWN. 

Permanent Printi; Order! executed immediately ; perfect Copies guaranteed; 

and Ckartje$ very moderate. 

A LIST OF PRICES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Mr. J. B. PYN E, 

32, LEIGHTON GROVE, GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
KENTISH TOWN. 

FIEST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 

Sedgefield's English Scenery. — Price One Shilling each {pott 
free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Oedgefield's Welsh Scenery. — Price One Shilling each (jw*£ 

^J fret), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Sedgefield's Rustic Groups. — Birds' Nests, Cattle, &c. &c. — 
Price One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Oedgefield's Cathedral Interiors, comprising several Stereoscopic 

O Views from the interior of each of the following English Cathedrals, namely, Bristol 
Cathedral, KieUr Cathedral, Winchester Cathedral, and Salisbury Cathedial.— Pries One and 
Siipciuj* each (pod free). 

er Ardiittelui-at Pit/urn. hernia* Ike) an bo* Iht 





Ambrotype Varnish, — 
Htb.ah SEiLLixa'a American Am- 
brotype Varnish, allowed by alt to be the 
beat lor Positives, to he had Wholesale of 
the Agent, J. ATKINSON, 37, Man- 
chester-street, Liverpool. 

American Ambrotype Col- 
lodion. — Thia is now universally 
called for ; it* superior qualities arc fully 
admitted by all who have used it. Can 
be bad only of 1. ATKINSON, or hia 
aditrtUcd Agent*. 
Jast PuHiAal. 

American Ambrotype Manual, price One Shilling, to be had 
from the Publisher, JOHM ATKINSON, Manchester-eLreet, Liverpool. The Trade supplied 
on the usual terma. 

J«»! publiihtd, price Be., Foil 8m, cloth boardi, with Map, thawing the route of (A* 
celebrated African Trareltcri, On. Livingstone and Earth, and embdlithed villi mimereti* 
fiajrarinpi. 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF 

TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA. 

O* Thia Work contains a complete synopsis of all the important discoveries made in thia 
interesting country up to the present time, and comprises a man of valuable and entertaining 
information for all classes of reedera. 

WARD AHD LOCK, 1W, FLEET BntEET. 
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On the Zlst of January, in Monthly Parts, 
price 2s. 6<L each, 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OP 
AETS AND SCIENCES. 

(Being the Fourth Division of the English 
Cyclopaedia, conducted by Charles Knight.) 

Three of the Four Divisions of 
this important work having been com- 
pleted, and the publication -of the FOURTH 
DIVISION being about to commence, the Pro- 
prietors desire to call attention to the character 
of the Cyclopaedia, as a complete body of know- 
ledge. 

As separate works, the nature of the Cyclo- 
paedia of Geography, of Biography, of Natu- 
ral History, and of Arts and Sciences, is 
sufficiently clear. But, taken as a whole, the 
connection of these great Divisions may require 
some very brief elucidation. 

If the English Cyclopaedia had been arranged 
in two Alphabets instead of in four, the one 
department might have been called Literary, 
the other Scientific. 

The Cyclopaedia of Geography, and the 
Cyclopaedia of Biography, forming Ten 
Volumes, embrace together not only the De- 
scription of every country, but its history in all 
ages. Under the geographical name will be 
found a rapid view of a nation's progress. 
Under the Biographical names will be found all 
the great public events, and the religious, 
moral, and intellectual history of every State, 
as detailed in the lives of its eminent citizens. 

The Cyclopaedia of Natural History, and 
the Cyclopaedia of Arts and Sciences, now 
commencing, and forming also Ten Volumes, 
present every feature of the Physical and Moral 
Sciences, and of the applications of Science to 
Productive Industry. This concluding Division 
also embraces all branches of miscellaneous 
nformation not strictly referable to these 
general heads. 

The English Cyclopaedia is founded upon the 
valuable Copyright of the Penny Cyclopaedia, 
which has always remained in the hands of 
Mr. Knight. Every article in that celebrated 
w6rk was an original contribution, furnished 
by many of the most eminent men of the 
times. The elaborate revisions, with the large 
additions of the present work, have involved a 
new outlay for literary labour of not less than 
Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cost of 
literary production alone of these Twenty 
Volumes, not far short of Fifty Thousand 
Pounds. 

Three-fourths of the Cyclopaedia being now 
completed, no doubt can arise to the certainty 
of the remaining fourth being regularly carried 
to a conclusion. The last Division will com- 
mence, in the periodical course of publication, 
on the 3Ut of January, 1859, and will be 
finished in the last month of 1860. 

The following Divisions are completed : 

Biography. — Six Volumes, 
Price £3 ; or, in Three Volumes, half- 
bound morocco, £3 12s. 

Geography. — Four Volumes, 
Price £2 2s. ; or, in Two Volumes, half- 
bound morocco, £2 10s. 

Vatural History. — Four Vols., 

ll Price £2 2s. ; or, Two Volumes, half- 
bound morocco, £2 lCs. 

London : Bradbury k Evans, 11, Bouverie 



BOOKS FOR JTHE SEASON. 

HANDSOME PR ESEN T FOR LADIES. 

The New Volume of the " Ladies' Treasury," an Illus- 

■*- trated Magazine of Entertaining Literature, Fine Art, Domestic Economy, Fashion, and 
Needlework, is now ready, price 7s. 6d., bound in cloth, or with gilt edges, 8s. 6d. This volume 
forms a beautiful Presentation Book, containing a series of first-rate Illustrations, and a variety 
of entertaining and instructive matter. The Fancy Needlework Department is by Mrs, Warren, 
illustrated with numerous diagrams. Volumes I. and II., bound together in 1 vol., price 14s.; 
or with gilt edges, 15s. 

TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
Just published, in fancy covers, gilt edges, price 6d. 

Husband v. Wife ; or, Nobody to Blame. A Humor- 

■"■ ous Matrimonial Poem. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. May be obtained post 
free, in cloth covers, direct from the publishers, Messrs. Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet -street, 
London, E.C., for 13 stamps. 

Just published, price 6s., handsomely bound in cloth, the THIRD VOLUME of 

Cassell's Illustrated History of England. — The Illustrations are 
by the first living artists, and are executed in the best style, while the character of the 
literary matter is vouched for by the name of WILLIAM HOWITT, who is writing the Text 
In order to render this work as comprehensive as possible, occasional Chapters are given on the 
Progress of the Nation, tracing the rise and advancement of Science and Art, and treating of 
the Manners and Castoms of the People. These Chapters are Illustrated with many eurioui 
Engravings from Originals, only to be seen in the British Museum and other rare collections. 

Published also in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny ; in Monthly Pasts, 5d. and 6dL 
each ; and Quarterly Sections, Is. 3d. each. 

Vols I. and II. have been reprinted, and are new on sale. 

London : CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill,E.C. 



POPULAR LITERATURE. 
PRIZE TALES. 

Two Premiums, the one of 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS, 
and the other of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
are hereby offered by JOHN CASSELL, for 
the best and second best Tale submitted for 
competition. 

The Tales must be illustrative of the triumph 
of morality, sobriety, and industry, over idle- 
ness, apathy, and self-indulgence. Tbey must 
fulfil all the ordinary requirements of a popular 
story ; namely, by carrying the hero or heroes 
through a succession of scenes and incidents 
calculated to awaken and sustain the interest 
of the reader. The writers of the tales will be 
at liberty to adopt any plan they may think 
proper, as to the general construction of plot, 
or the introduction of incidents. At the same 
time the end and aim of the composition must 
be strictly borne in mind ; which are, to show 
how much individuals may accomplish by their 
own exertion, and how they may rise from 
poverty and obscurity to wealth and distinction, 
through the influence of character and conduct. 
Care should be taken to display in a strong 
light the actual condition of the working 
classes, exhibiting their difficulties, their wants, 
and their aspirations ; the evils by which they 
are beset ; the temptations to which they are 
exposed; and the trials which they have to 
endure ; together with any practical remedial 
suggestions introduced in the form of dialogue 
or incident. 

All manuscripts must be delivered on or 
before the First of September, instead of 
August, 1859, as before announced. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM 
and MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, ESQ., 
Q.C., Recorder of Birmingham, &c., have 
kindly consented to act with Mr. CASSELL as 
adjudicators. 

Full particulars will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpio, La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 



SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 

Ten Prizes of Five Pounds each 
are hereby offered by JOHN CASSBU 
for the best TEN ESSAYS or PAPERS, to be 
written by Men or Women belonging excloarely 
to the Working Classes, upon the subjeoti 
hereinafter named. 

The object in offering these Prizes is to elicit 
from the Working Classes their opinion, advice, 
and suggestions as to how far the question, bo* 
understood by the designation of Social Sdeset, 
can, and may be, worked out by the Workisg 
Classes themselves, apart from any legislatire in- 
terference, whether municipal or parliamentary. 

The qualification for competitorship is, that 
the writer is really what is understood by tst 
term operative, or the wife, sister, or dangst* 
of an operative. 

The following Noblemen and Gcntkmtt 
have already consented to act* with Mr. 
Cassell, as adjudicators, and to award 1st 
premiums offered. Other distinguished 
will be announced : — 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
The Right Hon, Lord Brougham and Vasx. 
The Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 
The Right Hon. the Chancellor of Ireland. 
Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Q.C., M.P., her Majesty 

Attorney-General. 
Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., Q.C., Record* 
of Birmingham. 

Proposed Topics: — Education — Physiol 
Education — Sanitary Reform — Temperance ssi 
Provident Habits— The Advantages of Sundsf 
— Mechanics' Institutes — Courtesy — Lsbosr 
and Relaxation — Indiscreet Marriages— n 
Paternal Headship. 

For further information see advertisement i 
previous number. 

All manuscripts, or oorrespondtncj res] 
them, must be addressed, JoBv Cj 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpij, I* 1 
Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C 
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re to Meuv> 0«Wrtl, Heller, and Gilpin, 
.avasT Yard, London, E.C :— 
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-Mr Vi'.V. Holland. 

ilr. M. Wrijrhl, SI, Pltl-itreet. 
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','' Mr w. Wiil.T, IT, Triinn-atrtet. 
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-Mr. James Wood, 88, Prinoea-atrtat. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 
CHARLES SHEPHERD'S LENSES 

Are unequalled both as to cheapness and quality. Portrait 
Lsnsis.— These Leusea produce that amount of fiatness of Geld and perfect coiucidi -nee nf 
the visual and chemical foci which is ao much sought for. Landscape Lsbses. — TheBe, from 
i'.''ir <arfi- [ .li-liuiti"!] uri'i , :-o..:diirg rapidity of action, have been pronounced, buLa by thu 
Press and the first Photographers, as the beat e'er produced. Portrait, Stereoscopic, and other 

I Cameras, of SHEPHERD'S own make, Hie prepared from the beat seasoned wood, and of first- 
class workmanship. Every article connected with Photography at moderate prices, and of the 

, best quiilily. New Box 6tbiuio?cono Camera for the Dry Collodion Process, with Six Dicks, 
Focusing Eye Piece, Spirit Level, View Meter, and superior View Leni, mounted, with Rank and 

1 Pinion complete, with Stand, £6 10a, Price Liat free on application. 

CHAR1ES SHEPHERD, 97, Farringdou-street (1 door from Fleet-street). 



Thomas & Co., 386, Euston- 
road (opposite Pi tiroy- square), Carvers, 
Gilders, and Photographic Mount fa. k era, 
respectfully inform Photographers and Ama- 
teurs that they supply Frames, Glasses, and 
Mounts cheaper than my other house. A 
Gilt Bend Frame and (lines, ornamented at 
corners with White Mount 12 X 10, from 5s., 
and other sizes at a proportionate price. Pic- 
ture Frames gilt in oil, or matt and burnish 
(gold and workmanship warranted, from fit). 
Country Orders, with reference, promptly 
attended to ; and printed list of prices for- 
warded on application. 




:l. Illl. OMnr-.l-.tr.-CUM 

r.-li; Mi ¥. .1. f:<ii. Si. SL JU ».-. umj 
.-i.1i.ti1. r,n-nu.-u.in-<(rcel. 

- Iv.ins Mr. I. ,1 r.rlri.lge, Broid-it. 

-. E. J. HrWirc- 

-Mr..l .-. >■■'. ..|. IT", ['.■.iii-i.-, ■!,■: Mr 

-, «....!, Mr." .P. ,1. 1'yi.c, id, l'i..- ; „i,lly ■ 

VV. lli-l T. II. M.lilMI-IT.,1; M..-1-. 

head anil Co.. No, 1, Markcl-plaoe. 
Mr. W. Baker. 

'.'■»- Mr. W. Dirley. 

-!■„■:.■ Mr Miinraon, lit, Moaler-stnwt ; 

...''-Mr.'.', i "it.v.V:, !>ruiicryi Mr. John 



r. Vf. 'c. I in, Ji, Boolhaldc-alreel 



Johnson, St, Msry'a-hlll and olrcct 



Jutt Pubtitktd, ith tdilinn, price 1*., per 
pod, If. id. 

Practical Photography on Glass 
and Paper. Containing— Simple directions 
f.irtli? Production of Portraita and Views by 
Uici:..i:...li.:.o,Albumon,Calotyps,Waied Paper, 
and Punitive Paper Processes. Also Papers on 
the Method of taking Stereoscopic Pictures ; 
Hi,. I 1 .,];. uring of Photographs; and on Failures 
— their Causes and Remedies. By Cbualeb A. 

Published by BLAND aud Co., Opticians, 
iiini I'liv u -graphic Instrument Makers to the 
Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 



Stanley & Robinson, Stereo- 
graph Publishers, 3 and 5, Great Turn- 
stile, Holborn, Loudon, publish Stereographs 
of merit for Amateurs, insuring to them the 
most perfect circulation, and the whole profits 
that can be derived from their Negatives, 
deducting publishing expenses, which may be 
taken, by previous agreement, at a percentage 
upon the amount of Stereographs sold. 







Ii. Ail.ll-'.n-. Mr. .1. t\..nj:li.l.,ii.j;i.--1rii-1. 






Wraara. Bruujer and Son. 












Ir. K. i-A.lcv.Cli-. .n-i. Ill-", 


























ir. A. Lawrance, 11, Dererf- 


rd-aquare; 



HOME AND EXPORT PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

11, JUBILEE BUILDINGS; 16, LOUD STItKKT, 

LIVERPOOL. 



THIRD EDITION. 
Jaii publ'uhttl, price 1j., per notl Is, Id. 

THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

BY CHARLES A. LONG. 



This 



mple, clean, and a 



tixou, Library. 



and the resulting p-cturea possess the exquisite 
deli racy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of tbs 
Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic texture of 
tha Paper Process. 

BLAND & CO., 

/■Aototn-apflic /run-umnit Afiltn a iter HniHty. 

1U, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



w 



J. T. SISTKIN, 
holesale Manufacturer of 

Partouts. An aasoriment of 

Tinted Passe- Partouts. Plain and Ornamental 

Show Mounts. Name and Address embossed 

free of charge. 

4, QRBIHODND YARD, & 82, HIGH 

HOLBORN. 



DIAMOND VARNISH. 

Messrs. Squire & Co. beg to 
announce that they have just prepsred 
colourlen traniparmt 

VARNISHES FOB. NEGATIVES AND 
POSITIVES, 



52, King William Street, City. 



SQUIRE'S NEW COLLODION, 
led for tone and sensi- 

Poeitive, 9s. per lb. Negative, 



TTnequallei 



52, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 



&{jt ^tfototrrapijic |Utos. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

" TBI Pbotoqsapbio Niwb" is published 
every Friday, and may be obtained st the office, 
of any of onr agents, or of any respectable 
bookseller, price 3d,, or ttamped 4d. Persona 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
hare a copy sent regularly to their address, 
post-free, for Ss. Sd. per half year, or 17s. Id. 
per annum. Two co;.ice can be sent weekly 
(or 7s. 7d. per quarter ; or Four copies for 
IBs. £d. per quarter. Remittances muat be 
made, by Pott-offia Order, payable to Messrs. 
CiflssLL, Pbttkk, and Gilpib, at the General 
Post-olfioe. 

A coloural wrapper will be naed with the 
last of the copies subscribed for, thereby de- 
noting that the period fir which the subscrip- 
tion was made h.ia eipirad. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

All Advertisemants, to secure insertion, moat 
be forwarded by Thursday noon, to the office. 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
Post-office OrJere to be made payable to Messrs. 
Cuasell, Fetter, and Galpin. 
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THE NEW ALBUMENISED PAPEF 

12s. FEB QUIRE (23f x I7f), 

, THE LARGEST SIZE MADE — WILL CUT UP FOR 24 STEREOGRAPHS. 

The Company are now supplying this Paper to nearly all the First Stereoscopic Printers t* England. 
FOR FINENESS OF FIBRE, BEAUTY OF TONE, AND HIGH SURFACE, IT IS UNAPPROi 
Highly Pressed Best DRAB MOUNTS, 4s. 3d. per gross (The Compaay's Tutt). 
Ditto ditto CREAM ENAMELLED, 4s. 6<L ditto. 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, CHEAPSIDE, E 

*. A SAMPLE SENT ON REMITTANCE OF TWELVE STAMPS. 



u 



SECOND EDITION, now ready, price Om Shilling, or hypo*, 13 stomps, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER; 

OR, 

WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO DO IT." 

BY Q. WHARTON SIMPSON, ESQ. 

VHh improvements and many Additions, oontaining instructions upon Glover's Patent 
Transparent Enamel Photographs, The Photographers' Detergent, The New Process of 
Colouring Non-Inverted Pictures, Dry Collodion Process, The Alabastrine Process, Causes of 
Failures, Remedies, be. &o. 

u This Is essentially a practical book, the author explaining everything that can need explaining. The 
result is a work instructive to the novice, and a comprehensive text-book for the practical photographer.** — 
Photographic Neu% Sept, 17. 

" The Chapter upon Colouring alone is worth more than the cost of the Book, which is one that we can 
honestly recommend.** — Liverpool Photographic Journal, Oct. 15. 

°" we recommend our readers to get 'The Photographic Teacher.* It Is a capital shilling manttstjof 
the various processes."— Sec Mr. Sutton's *• Photographic Notes," Oct. 15. 

41 Upon all points connected with Photography, this book Is truly valuable.'*— Art Journal, Doc. L 

Published by SQUIRE & CO., Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 
52, KING WIT J JAM-STREET, LONDON- BRIDGE. 

ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE TRADE. 

Messrs. Squire & Company beg to announce to Wholesale 
Houses that, on the following New Photographic Articles (of daily consumption), a liberal 
Trade allowance will be made, terms of which will be forwarded upon application: — 

THE ALABASTRINE SOLUTION. 

THE ALABASTRINE VARNISH. 

THE CRYSTAL MEDIUM, for Brooches, Lockets, and Transmission through the Post. 

SQUIRE'S NEW COLLODION for Positives and Negatives. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHERS' DETERGENT. 

SQUIRE'S DIAMOND VARNISH. 

THE AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER (Second Edition). 

All of which may be had of the principal Dealt rs in Photographic Materials in London and 

the Provinces. 

SQUIRE AND COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 

52, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 

SANFORD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS. . 

Canson's Le Rive or Saxony Papers, of the best quality, highly 
Albnmeoised, 10s. p«r quire. JOHN 8ANFOED, 13, Begent's- square, Gray's Inn 
Road, London. 



c, 



E. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly, London.— Photographic 

Apparatus of a superior description manufactured at the above Establishment. 

C. B. C. would invite an inspection by purchasers of Apparatus, as all goods made by him 
are warranted of the best workmanship and materials. His Lenses are unsurpassed for rapidity 
of action, and absolute coincidence of the chemical and visual rays. When quality and price 
are considered, they will be found the cheapest Apparatus supplied by any house in London. 

C. E. C. begs to state, that his Photographic Booms are free to purchasers for Tuition and 
Testing Lenses, &©. He can therefore confidently recommend every Lens supplied by M"», 

New Illustrated Catalogue gratis, or by post Two Stamps. 

The Collodion Process, simplified by Chaelw Him. Second Edition. Is., or by post, 
13 Stamps. * *^ 



Solution for Cleaning 
tographie Glass Plates.— Pries 1 
bottle, is sufficient to clean 1,000 
plates ; it is at once a great savisg 
labour, and expense. A wfanls sii | 
t« cleaned (chemically) in two Bin 
two or three drops of the solutioa ; a 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, si 
in its use. Sold Wholesale and Bet 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, 8k» 
London, S.W. — Agents: — Messrs. Mf 
Hiath, 43, Piccadilly, London, H< 
Thorvtiiwaitb, 121, 122, and 183, 
street. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly, 
and Bouoh, 180, Strand. 8nin 
Fsrringdon-street. Turn, 31, B 
born. Brew, East-street, Brighton, 
weight and Soar, Fiahergate, Pisstsa. 
St. Enoch- square, Glasgow. W. 
High Town, Hereford. J. J. Pin, i 
dilly, Manchester. 

The Patent Extended Hi 
PORTFOLIOS— the obxt rnnv 

with and without Looks or Easels. ' 
exclusively at 16, Rathbone-plaoe, Lo 
Wholesale or Retail. 
Notb. — See the News of December 

The Wholesale 1 

l graphic Store, JAMES F. SI 
Oxford-street, London. The Hew j 
Price List for 1859 will not be ready 
bution until the 1st of February 
which day it will be posted to all 
have applied for it. 

Delivered Gratis at the 8tore si 
sent by post, free on receipt of one 91 

Chromo- Photographs — 
shell's Process.— Full pei-tamli 
Messrs. HORN E and T HORN THW1 
122, and 123, Newgate-street, E.C., 
of stamped envelope. 

GREAT EEDUCTION IN 1 

BLAND AND CO/S REDUCE! M 

illustrate tf atstogi 

OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, CHEIIGIt 
ssarr rasa ov amjcano*. 

BLAND & CC 

Photographic Instrument Umber* to B 
153, FLEET STREET, LOsTTJOl 



London; Printed by Prise and Qai* 
listed by Casssll, Pcttsx, * Qaira, st 1 
vage Yard, Lodgate-hU], E.C.— Fnmtl, h 



A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDITED BY WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.a 



No. 21.] 



FRIDAY, JAN. 28, 1859. 



ECOIOMY OF TIME ft MONEY. 

THE CRYSTAL MEDIUM, 

BROOCHES, LOCKETS, Ac 

Messrs. Squire and Co. beg to 

ill vuiDiKt CRYSTAL MEDIUM, express! j 
' IMpaiad, fxjasii and TUieF inure, fur Photo- 
Mb Portraits, applicable to Brooches, 
Leak***, Pins, Rings, or transmission tbrongb 
lb* Pott. May be cut with aoiasors u easil y , 
M paper. Bold in sealed packets of Fifty | 
81 lite, 1 inch square, 2s.; ditto, 2 in. square, ■ 
la. *d.; ditto, 3J by 2j in., 7s. 3d. per 
pacts', with directions for im. Postage free. I 
58, KINS WILLIAM .STREET, CITY. j 



CONTENTS. 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

ON THE CAMERA OBSCDRA. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTO- 
OR> HIC POSITIVE PROOFS. 

ON CA9..INE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

EXHIBITION OP THE FRENCH PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

LESSONS ON COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, DICTIONARY, 
AND CATtCIUSM. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FHOTOGHAPHIO SOCIKTIKS. 

MTflCKf.r.ANEOUS. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC! NOTES AND QUERIF.Sr- 



SftUTEE'S HEW C0LL0DI01", 
TTnequalled for tone and sensi- 

vJ tire neas. Positive, 9s. per lb. Negative, 
12». per lb. 

S3, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITT. 



BURKE, 

WHOLESALE PASSE-PARTOUT 

MANUTACTUREB, 

326, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

MOUNT?, SPECIMEN FRAMES, fce. 
Tinted Passe-partouts for 



SQUIRE & Co.'s ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

ie Alabastrine Re-developing Solution, for producing these Pictures, Sold in Bottles at Is., 9s., 

Aod Ja. each. The ALABASTRINE VARNISH fold in Bottles at 1*. Bd., 3a., and it. Od. each. 



Thf 



SQUIRE k Co., 52, KINO WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON -BRIDGE. 



V NtR MJEHTY'S ROYAL LETTERS MTE.KT. 




Messrs. Henry Squire and 
Company ban the hononr to introduce 
to Ifca Photographic Profession, sod to Amv 
Uwr» and Connoisseurs in ine Art, the new 
Process for producing 

Dlover'a Patent Traaapareat Enamel 
Photographs. 

These Phologmpba mnit at once take rank 
nougat the finest specimens jet produced bj 
■aj process, whilst thej postern excellencies of 
ieir own aJt-gether nn« pproachsd by aaj 
ithei elaai of Photographs. 

Atinaal Licensee (underlie P»tenteetat.Fivi 
Ir/njtaa, granted bj Messrs. SQUIRB and Co., 
ras» wbom prepared Plates, Material, and 
■■motions maj be obtained. Specimens on 
iaxr. Pot further informs ti r i>, fee tie second 
ii'tion of " Tni pHOWwaiPHio Tkiohir; op, 

f B AI TO DO IM FBOTOGBAFHT, ASI> HOW TO DO 

t." By G. WtTAHoa Sim mom-. 

ow»» : HENRY SQUIRE & Co., 

S3. KINO WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
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HOKHE & THOSHTHWAITE, 

Optician!, Philmnphical and Photographic 

fmtrMmeat Maker! to Her Majesty, 

121, 122, A 123, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON. B.C., 

ould direct attention to the 

following, aa being among tbe Photo- 
graphic requisites moat recently introdaoad at 
their eetablithment:— Solid Glaus Baths, for 
Platea of any aise np to 17 X 12, arranged either 
for the periling -mi m or for Travelling. 

Opal-flashed Ulan for Transparent Positives, 

Apparatus fur Mierosoopio Photographs. 

Apparatus for Enlarged Photographs of 
Microscopic Objects. 

Powell'* Regintered Stereoscopic Camera, 
carrying eight prepared Plates, Camera, Lena, 
Focusing Screen, and Back-holder, in a trace 
of 9 in. X8in. x5(in., weight 61k, with 13ia. 
movement if require. I. Prioe, jf8 8a. 

Horns and Thohstii waits' s Plato -cleaning 
Solution, 6d . per bottle. 

Iodised Collodion for FotbergilTe Process. 

Sensitive Plates, read j for Exposure- in the 
Camera, prepared by Fothergill's method, with 
instructions for exposure, development, &c 

AcaiiXD'a Hints on Fothergill's Process 
free, on application, or bj poet, on receipt of 
stumped and addressed envelope. 

Ad Illustrated Photographic Catalogue sent 
post free on receipt of two stamps. 

Thobkthwaiti's Guide to Photography, 
sixteenth edition, containing plain directions, 
written expressly for the Amalenr, Is., per 
post, la. 2d. 

Cameras, and other Apparatus for India, 
he., eon'trnated with cpmisi reference to the 
climate for which they ara intended. 

Chemicals of absolute parity. 



N E WM AN, 



BRUSHES, *c 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS 

For the Silver Plate, Glass, j- Paper. 



■otnirrsjilier. They 



These Colours mi 






t, UJi-Utt effect, 
aged for Photo- 



wtlhoul lowsrtn j 
ua> for Non. 



BOOK ON COLOURING, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

h Water Colours, Oil Colours, Photograpkie 



London : CASSELL, V. 



id N E WM A N, M. BoDO-aqi 



Coloers, Sbtinf, 
PIN, La BHls 
iogrspbk: Dealers, 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 
ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

Optical and Photographic Depot, 

J. SOLOMON, 

22, RED LION SQUARE. 

vwat van oakv* w* vwvo^a«'«»»- 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, LEH8KS, 

BLAND AND CO., 

OPTICIANS, PHILOSOPHICAL, & PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUM 

MAKERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 

* 153, fleet Street, London, 

Beg to state, that the Apparatus and Instruments supplied by them are manufactured on the premises, under 
immediate superintendence, and are of first-class workmanship, and comprise the latest improvements. 



CAMERAS.— H£"l> Folding, Double-body, and of every other 
form, sorted to any climate. 

THE NEW TOURIST'S CAMERA —The lightest and best 
ever invented. An inspection solicited. 

ACHROMATIC PORTRAIT LENSES.-®™* pictures of 
gTeat intensity and flatness* of field. 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.— These Lenses, for rapidity of action 
and perfect definition, are not to be surpassed ; their range of chemical 
focus allows the foreground and distanoe to be equally well defined. 

STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS cfeveij approved form, £5 5s., 
and £6. 

PORTABLE TENT *° r working in the open air. The best 
hitherto invented. Size for an operator, 6 ft. high, 24 x 18 X 4, 
complete, price £4 4s. 



COLLODIONS.— Negative and Positive. 
DRY COLLODION, prepared expressly for the Dr, 
Samples sent on receipt of Post-Office Order for 5s. 

BENZOIN VARNISH, applied without beat* la. per a 
BATHS. —Glass, and in Gutta Percha. 

QLASS PLATES AND BOXES. 
CHEMICALS of absolute purity. 
ALBUMENISED PAPER of superior make, giviag h 
and perfect whites, 2s. 9<L per quire, 11 X 9. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER <*»" ****** 
SENSITIVE DRY COLLODION PLATE! 

Process), ready for exposure i» the Camera. Sample packs 
receipt of Post-Office Order for 5s. 



Reduced Price List and Illustrated Catalogue sent poet free. 



NOTTINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY— PRIZE STEREOGRAPH. 



44 Of Mr. Woodward's Specimens, though all Six that I hare named are especially fine, the One that I 
select as most deserving k that numbered 24, ' WUford,' a landscape consisting of a Labourer's Cottage with 
thatched root; having a white gable end, as the prominent feature in the picture; the shadows of the projecting 
part of the thateh, of the old gate, aad various protuberances, are beautifully transparent ; the definition of the 
foliage in the background is very distinct, without the least snowiness of effect— so frequently present; the 
cottage on the left, in shadow, and the subdued tint of the foreground, are in * perfect keeping ; ' while the well 
broken sky line, and delicate gradation of tone, everywhere perceptible, unite to form a very charming 
composition."— From Mr. Shadbolt's Report. 



May be obtained post free, for 15 stamps each, of 

W. WOODWARD, PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIST, NOTTINGHAM. 

PURE ALBUMENISED PAPER. 

Collins's Pure Albumenised First-Class French and German 
Papers. The trade supplied. A list of prices and samples forwarded free on receipt of 
business card. A. Collins, 40, Brewer-street, Regent-street, London, W. 



Mansion's New Colours 
and Varnish.— Mons. MANSION calls 
the attention of Photographers to his New 
Varnish and Colours, prepared expressly for 
Collodion and Paper Photographs, and superior 
to any yet used. A full direction sent with 
each assortment, on application at his residence, 
35, Nicholas-square, Hackney-road, London, 
N.E., where specimens may be seen. 

Lessons given in all the different styles of 
colouring photographs, including transparent 
positives, that give a non-inverted picture softer 
than enamel. 

Notice.— M. Maxsioh begs to call attention 
to the fact that he has not, nor has he had any 
Agent in London for his new genuine Colours 
and Varnish (all of which are sealed) since 
December, 1857. 



Thos. H. Croughton, 

-*- Manufacturer of Stereoscopic and other 
CAMERAS for Tourists and the Portrait Room. 

27, GreenbilTs Rents, Smith field Bars, B.C. 
Cameras repaired and adjusted to foci. 

EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER HIS 
OWN ARTIST. 



The Great National Ph< 
phic Exhibition. —H. FRANCIS 
pleasure in announcing to the Pa< 
World, that he has entered into an an 
with Dr. Baohoffner, sole leasee of ' 
Colosseum, for the entire use of th 
fioent Building, the Greek Saloon, ai 
nent Exhibition for Photographs 
25 per cent, will be charged on Saks 
5 per cent, will be devoted to Pris 
best productions during the year. Pr 
will be ready in a few days, and may 
H. FRANCIS, 101, Great Ruasell-st 

PH0T06RAPH8_COL0UR£I 

MESSRS. PEBBY AHD Tl 

Desire to call the attei 
Photographers to their beautii 
Colouring Photographs, surpassing al 
brilliancy and durability, and resem 
respects the finest ivory. Charges 
moderate. 3, Coventry -street, Pica 



MESSES. PERKY AND THOMAS 

Beg to inform Photographers 
and Amateurs that they still continue to 
give 1 e88on8 with the greatest success in the art 
of Colouring Photographs by their peculiar 
method, enabling beginners in a few lessons to 
produce most effective results, and resembling 
ivory in all respects. Terms very moderate. 
3, Coventry-street, Piccadilly. 



FIRST - CLASS STEBEOG 

WARNER'S ENGLISH SCI 

Comprising Views of T 
Sidmouth, Ross, and Herefo 
Groups; Studies of Trees, Ace. Pr 
(post free, 13 stamps). 

CATHEDRAL INTERIORS — 
several Stereoscopic Views of each 
lowing English Cathedrals, Chui 
viz., Exeter Cathedral, Hereford 
Ottery St. Mary, Talaton, aad 
Churches. Price Is. 6d. each (p< 
8 tamps). 

London: THOMAS ORDISH, Pi 
Brompton-row, 8.W. 
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nership. — A Gentleman, 

greet experience in Photographic Por- 
, lia'ing a novelty to introduce, by 
large income may be realised, wishes a 
■iib a capital of £600 or £700. The 



>y letter, with real Dame and address, 
I., care of L. Uimoi, Esq., 35, 
■square, Hscknsy-road. 
No Agent need apply. 

ographic Artists, having 

stives of PUBLIC MEN, are requested 

unicite with MASON and Co., Photo- 
Portrait Publisher!, 7, Amen-corner, 



To Profeational and Amateur Pho- 
tographer! in London and the 
Province*. 

W Usherwood, 122, Regent- 

I" * stiset, undertakes to Coloor every 
description of Photographs (on paper) in Wa-.er 
Colours in the highest style of art, or tinted 
slightly. Ivoi-y Miniatures aeoniately copied. 



W" 



Photographic Slides every 

>ntb, by ALFRED 8ILVE3TBE, 8, 
rset-place, Clephsm-road. Wholesale, 
rence-lane, CheapaJde. 



Tanted, for a Permanency, in 

a First-class Provincial Photographic 
Stodto, a Young Artist, to assist the Prioeipal, 
Muat have a thorough knowledge of Water 

! Colours, and mako himself generally useful. 
To reside on the Premise", with Board and 

1 Lodginga, or otherwise, aa per agreement. 

I Apply in lint instance by letter, to A. B., 

| care of J. Tahswkll, Esq., 5, King's Bench 
Walk, Temple. 



'hotographic Business, of Wanted an engagement as 

penor class, to be Sold immediately. , *T Operator, Ac, in a respectable Photo- 
working order, end with stock of < graphic Establishment. 

la. Apply toMr. CULLING, 14, New I Address, P. C. B-, Thomas Wiuub, Esq., 

ih-itreet, Marylebone. | 3, Barnard'. Ian, Holborn, B.C. 

sgraphy. — To be Disposed 

the Lease and Business of an Este- 

Town and Country Wholesale and 
liotograpbic Warehouse, in one of the 
ling thoroughfares West, fitted up with 
e (Hass Home, and in substantial 
Bent and Taxes exceedingly low. The 
>r, having received the appointment of 
ve Situation abroad, is willing to Dis- 
:he same for a very moderate Price, 
easy Terms. 
, by Letter, to A, B., No. 10, High- 



Wants a Situation as Fore- 

I I man to a Photographic Apparatus Maker, 
or Grtt-rate Operator in the Negative and 
Printing Process. Address CARL, Mr. 
Fksxcm, 101, Great Russell- street, London. 
Ens been six yean in his last situation. 



W a, 



anted, a good Photographist, 

capable of taking Positives, Negatives, 
sod Printing, in the best style. 

Apply, by letter, to W. H. KENT, 147, 
Oxford -street. 



Wholesale Photo- 

ihie Store, JAMES F. SHEW, 30, 
treat, London. The New Alphabetic 
t G* 1859 will not be ready for distri- 
miil the 1st of February next, on 
iy it will be posted to all those who 
litd for it. 

-ed Gratis at the Store as above ; or 
■oat, free on receipt of one Stamp. 

ting, Mounting, and 

inring Stereograms ; firat quality, at 

Frees. References to Wholesale 

Address, W. H. PHILLIPS, Nun- 

:hhain, S.E. (oppo.iiethe Cemetery). 

i, a Half-plate Portrait 

from the back premises of No. 22, 
■n-street, on Friday Evening last. 
d Howard will be given for infonna- 
ng to the recovery of it. No maker's 
t the cap baa been roughly soldered, 
pinion reversed. Information to be 
O. B. DAVIE3, Photographer, 22, 
n-street, or Police Siation, Wool- . 

Sold, or Exchanged for ] 

Stereoscopic Portrait Camera, with 

' taking both Pictures at ouoe, a first- 

compass English Concertina, in 

Case, with Luck and Key. Cost 

s, J. LBOOOD, Bl jth-oottage, Arenne- 
isham, Kent. 



To 1 

I al 



Photographers. — "Wanted, 

litnation, as Operator, by a Young Man, 
produce good Positives, and thoroughly 
understands Colouring. Address, W.M., Post- 

office, Chichester. 



FOB £12, A 
yOIGTLANDER's LENS, 
' 3A; in Diameter, with Back and Pininn 
Adjustment complete. Apply to B. D., 17, 
Russell- Grove, Brixton. 



COLLODION. 

Artists supplied with Iodised 
Collodion, really to be depended upon, 
stfis. per lb.; by the Winchester quirt, Is. 
per 11). ; and all Chemical Preparations used in 
Photography of guaranteed parity, at whole- 
i.le prices, by WILLIAM FOX, Photographic 
demist, 49, Church -street, Bhrirediteh, N.E. 
Price List furnished on application. 



South London Photographic 
Society, now in process of formation in 
connection with the Walworth Litem? and 
Scientific Institution. Members will receive 
ill the privileges of the institution: Lectures, 
Ulrrary, Beading Rooms, Dse of Hall, Jto. 
A meeting will be shortly called to appoint 
officers, adopt rules, be For farther particu- 
lars, address, A. H. W., 90, Cannon-street 
Weal, City,- 



For Sale, the property of an 
Amatenr, a neat Woodu DiNt Boon, S 
feet square, T to 6 feet high, covered with 
waterproof cloth. It is very portable, being 
composed of six pieces, fastened together with 
bed-tavern ; is fitted with Yellow Glass 
Window, Bench, Sink, and Shelved Frees. 
It at present stands in a flower garden. 

Applj. b J le««''i *« T - *•■ w -> cars of Mr. 
Mili.«i, Bookseller, Port-street, Stirling, N.B. 



photography. — Mr. Phillip 

J- FiBX, Artist and Operator, carrying on 
business satisfactorily since April, 183T, at the 
Bt. James's Photographic Institute, 44, Regent- 
circus, Piccadilly, is desirous of meeting with 
a gentleman tu make arrangements for another 
Engagement. Specimens at the Institute. 

Letters addressed 30, Gloneeater-itreet, 
Gloucester-gate, Reg en tV park, N.W. 



PISHEE'S COLLODION. 

Positive Collodion, 9s. per lb. 
Negative Collodion, 10a. per lb. Positive 
Developing Solution, 4s. per gallon, 9d. per 

FisBu'a Directions poit free on receipt ot 

Wholesale Agent, FREDERICK COX, 23, 
[inner-street, London, B.C. 



T° 



Photographers. — For Sale, 

the following Useful Photographic Ap- 



A ROSS'S LBNS, for Pictures 8) X 6|, 
diameters} in., with Rack and Pinion adjust- 
inent, fitted to a first-dans Mahooiih Cum, 
also by Ross, with- all the Modern Improve- 
ments, including Risk and Pinion Swing 
Back. 

A Ross's Ling for the t-plate, 2j in diameter, 
fitted to a Msnooaxi Gamma as above. 

Two very handsome ornamental Gilt Show 
Casts, with Plate Glass Fronts covering the 
whole (3 ft. 3J in. X 2 ft. in.). A large 
stock of usual Patent Plato ; a quantity of- 
extra White German ditto ditto ; an assortment 
of Caws, Frames, Baths, Trays, fee, &c. The 
above are nearly new, and will be sold a 

Apply to C. SUTTON, 2, Hamp>tsa] -street, 
FiUroy- square, W. 



JOHN HEARN, 
GOLD AND SILVER REFINER AND SMELTER, 

3, Wardour-wtreet, Oxford-itmt, Soho, W., 



and 1, St. Jan 



■ef , ClcrtenatH 



photographers* Paper Cuttings, 

l Chloride of Silver, Hypo. Wsshints, 
Solutions, Filtering Paper, be, arc Collected 

and Bought. Jeweller's, Dentist's, Silversmith's, 
Gold Beater's, end Gilder's Sweepings and 
Polishing* Bought. FnU Value Given for Old 
Gold and Silver, Gold and Silver Lace, Book- 
binder's Gilding Cloths, Skewing*, and Gold, 
Silver, and Parties Ban, Bought by Assay. 
Gilding and Plating done on the Lowist Terms. 

MELTING DONE FOR THE TRADE. • 
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photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. — New, Special, and Serviceable Improvements.— 

X MURRAY & HEATH, Opticians, Philosophical, Chemical, and Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Majesty the Queen, and tbi 
Government Departments, including the Foreign Office, the Council of India, the Board of Ordnance, the Board of Trade, and the Artillery 
Institution, Woolwich; Lord Elgin's Mission to China; Dr. Livingston's Expedition to Africa; the Siamese Embassy; and the most distinguished 
Photographers of the present day. — Lord Elgin's Mission to China. The following Extract, from a letter dated Tien-tein, July 6th, 1858, 
relates to the Apparatus Murray and Hbath supplied to Lord Elgin. After referring to a series of Negative Plates, which Mr. Brace, the 
bearer of the new treaty, is to bring to England, the letter continues thus: — "I have not before bad the opportunity of telling' yon how 
excellent in every respect I have found your Apparatus to be. The Camera has been subject to violent alternations of temperature and to long 
exposure in the blazing sun (the thermometer is, at this moment, 96 p in a shaded room), and a few days ago everything was not only damp, hat 
wet; and yet all is in most perfect condition." Lake Price's New Manipulating Box and Apparatus; Smartt's Photographic Tent; and msoj 
new and serviceable improvements on view. The second edition of MURRAY and HEATH'S New Catalogue sent on receipt of one postage stamp. 

43, PICCADILLY, W. (near Sackville-street.) 



STEEEOSCOPES 



AND 



STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 

Manufacturers and Publishers, 
R. BONING and Co., 7, Queen's 
Head Passage, Newgate-street. Groups, Views, 
and Statuary, Wholesale and for Exportation. 

BONING'S 

PURE ALBUMEN PAPER, 

12s. 6d. per quire, size 171x224, is universally 
used for Stereoscopics, and where clear and 
brilliant proofs are essential. Sample Sheet, 
8d. Cash must accompany the Order. 

Photographs and Stereoscopic Slides mounted 
and coloured. 



MR WALTER PETTY, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOUBIST, 
81, Regent-street, London, W. 

INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN IN COLOURING. 

Printing in Photography. 

•*- This desideratum is now within the reach 
of Publishers, Amateurs, and others, desirous 
of Illustrating,— Messrs. SPENCER, BEAD, 
and Company having capabilities of producing 
Copies from Negatives of any size. Estimate 
forwarded. Photographs taken of Models, 
Machinery, Architecture, Views, &c, 4, Agar- 
street, Strand, W.C. 



w 



holesale Photographic Store. 

JAMES F. SHEW, 80, Oxford-street, 
London. — Cameras, Lenses, Cases, Passe- 
partouts, Frames, Mats, Preservers, Chemicals, 
&c. &c Sole dep&t for Canson's Paper, 
Show's Pneumatic Plate-holder. The genuine 
Mansion's Colours; the Collodion - Adolphe 
for Negatives; the Gold Developant for 
Positives; and every other article connected 
with Photography. 

Lessons in every branch of the Art. 

Agent for the " Liverpool Photographic 
Journal," appearing twice a month, price 3d. 

The ''Photographic News Almanack" for 
1859, price 6d., post free, containing the latest 
instructions in every branch of photography. 

The New Alphabetic Pries List for 1859 
will be ready on February 1st, GRATIS, Post 
Frte for One Stamp. 



Arthur Granger's Patent 
Regulator Pen for all hands, Is. per buz, 
post free, patronised by the Crowned Heads of 
Europe, and the principal Mercantile Estab- 
lishments in the World. General Stationery 
WjuvbooBe, 308, High Holborn. 



DRY COLOURS. 

Best and Cheapest. Manufactured by T. COWDEROY, Practical Colortyfor 

Photography, at 

J. SOLOMON'S, 

22, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON. 

These Colours are admirably adapted to Collodion or Daguerreotype Plates — for the brilliant 
transparency and adhesion to the Plate. 

AGENT FOR THE ENAMELLED TABLETS. 
LIQUID DIAMOND POLISH, for chemically cleaning Glass, in bottles, 6d. and Is. each. 

Agent for FORREST and Co.'s Vignette Glasses— great reduction ,in Prices— and Agent 
for COWDEROY'S Patent Inner Stone Frame for Dark Holder of Cameras. 



J. A. 



FORREST & 

(Lati Fobkxst k Bbomley) 



C O.'S 



NEW LIST OF PEICES OF PHOTOGBAPHIC GLASS. 



Inches. 



Polished Coloaiiess 
Flatted Sheet 



Glass, 
a d. 



Patent 
Plate, 
a d. 



Purple 

Polished 

Sheet. 



a 
4 
8 
12 
18 
SI 
55 



d. 

a 
o 
a 
o 
o 
o 



Opal 
Glass, 
a d. 



Purple 
Plate. 
s. d. 



13 
24 
87 
53 
60 
87 

156 



6 


6 

6 



9 

17 



6 
6 



CotoarkM 
Patent 
Plate 
a d. 

15 
27 








26 6 
88 6 



41 6 



6*8 
106 



6 




60 

93 

175 









98 



SI 



21 by 2 3 3 6 8 

8iby2j 5 6 13 8 

4jby3J 7 9 6 21 

5 by 4 10 13 6 80 

6(by4* 16 21 47 

84 by 6J. .....27 6 87 85 

efbjsi 1 ?.} 10 ° U ° 85 ° 26 6 156 ° 42 ° 

TINTED GLASS FOB ROOFS, coloured by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable by *fo 

or other influences, 9d. per foot super, 16 oz. to the foot. 

Plates for producing the Vignette Style of Printing adapted to every descriptia 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2s. to 8s. 6d. each, Landscape Vignettes 

from 4s. to 10s. each. 

Finely Ground Glass for Stereoscopic Transparencies, 6] X 8}, 26s. per gross. 

WAREHOUSES— 58, LIME-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 



R, 



PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 

Mettam & Co/s Wholesale Glass Warehouse, 

80, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 

The NEW TARIFF (published Dec. 1) sent post free on application. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS ON ENCLOSING THEIR CARD. 

AMERICAN COLLODION. 

Messrs. Squire and Co. beg to inform Photographic 

***- Artists and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR 00LL0DI0I. 

In sealed 4oz. bottles, at 2s. per bottle. 

London: 52, King William Street. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, ANALYSIS, ETC. 

'ATHAM'S CHEMICAL CABINETS 

[ an endless fund of Instructive Amusement, and contain the Chemicals and 

7 for performing the BAlliant Experiment! shown in the Lectures it tha Xogal Poljtreante, and other SeieotiOc 



j. Youths' C^blnels, 5b. 3d., 7s. fld., 1 Ox. fid. ; Book of Experiment!, fid. ; Students' Cabinets, Sis., ail. 6d., *2i. , 83b., lflSa. ; 
jnboratory, 105e., 5! 10a. ; Agricultural Test Cheats, 03a., lOSs., 108a.; Toiieological Teat Chests, 42a., 63s., 106s.; Pocket Blowpipe 
To be had of Cheroista and Opticians everywhere. 
SISTMAS BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— Mr. Stat-hiiTs Illustrated Prospectus ef Amusing, Instructive, and Scientific 
ducational Toys, Jtc, free for One Stamp. Illnatnted Descriptive Catalogue of Chemical Cabinets, he., fret for two stamps. 

'ILLIAM E. STATHAM, 312, REGENT STREET, W., nearly opposite tha Royal Polytechnic Institution. - 



S ON THE FEEHCH 

LANGUAGE. 
,l*s French Reader ; or. 

-eating Narratives in French, for 
i, accompanied by Conraraatioaal 
and a complete Vocabulary. Friea 
r covers, poet free, 2a. 2d.; Sa. fid. 
port free, 2a. 8d. 

.l's Lessons in French. 

o parts, price 2a. each, or complete 
jonnd in cloth, price it. Sd. These 
re not been surpassed bj any which 
srsd. They contain a complete 
grammar, including etymology and 
h explanations of Idioms, and exam- 



Oedgetiel 



> Casbell'b Lessons in 

ich. Faper Cover*, la., post free, 
olh, It. fid., port free, la. Sd. 

it Notice to all Pertons 
jig the French Language. 

, price "id., to hi continued treei/j. 

Not. 1 to 4 e/ 
's French Dictionary, 

Ining — I. French and English; II. 
1 French. Tbia work is uni.era.llj 



FIRST-CLASS BTEREOG&APHS. 
'edgefield's English Scenery. — Price One Shilling each (pod 

free), or One and Sixpence Coloured, 

ield's Welsh Scenery. — Price One Shilling each (pott 

free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Cedgefield's Rustic Groups. — Birds' Nests, Cattle, &c. &c. — 

O Price One Shilling each (poet free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

S edgefield's Cathedral Interiors, comprising several Stereoscopic 
View* from the interior of each of the following English dihedrals. Darnel;, Bristol 
Cathedral, Exeter Cathedral, Winchester Cathedral, and Salisbury Cathedral.— Pries One and 
Sixpence each (pott free), 

Hdiaipti or Arrliitrctvntl Ficlmv. tecaut Megartletk On 



London: A. V. BENNETT, Publisher, 6, Buhopsgate Without, E.C.— A Catalogue pott free. 



x. It contain! all the Words in 
al the present time, including those 
eebnicat nndscientifio; Vocabulnriea 
igical, Historical, and Geographical 
;h accurate definitions and examples, 
ipriaea Rales for correct Pronuneie- 
iomsmostin nse, Table of Irregular 
4c. It ia thue altogether the must 
is and useful French -and English 
h -and- French Dictionary that has 
lubliahed, especially for pnrposea of 
5 j and reference. 

I'a French Dictionary " is also pub- 
plete, at8s.fid.; but, with tha view 
jing the students of French, this 
and valuable snrk la now being 
Weekly Numbers, price Twopence, 
dieted, the two divisions, that ia to 
ench and English, and English and 
II form 660 closely printed pages; 
■chased in Weekly Numbers, will 
e the outlay of 6a. It moat, how- 
ulenlood, that subscribers will only 
-ivilege of oompleting their numbers 
! duriugthe period nf issue, or within 
■out the issue of the last number, 
be hereafter named, 
the preservation of the numbers, 
'or the binding of the same when 
are prepared, and may be had, 
of all Booksellers and Periodical 

CisBiLL, Frtcws, aid GaLra. 



The New Number of the 
Ladles' Treasury, published this day, price 
fid. contains:— The Ladles of Forjok. Illus- 
trated— Aims and Ends. By Mrs. Burbury — 
Kufstein. Illustrated — The French language 
—"la she happy!"— Ls Pnganini de la 
Orande-Pinte. Illnatnted— Indian Sketches— 
Smiles for Home — The Young Siberian. Illus- 
trated— The Eirulet** Song — Italian Lessons— 
Letters to a Lady on Things she Ought to 
Know. By Pertinax Dearloye, H.D.— Henry 
the Fourth of France. Illustrated— An Hour 
with Msmma— The Emigrants. Illustrated— 
Head Dresses, and how to make them— The 
Fashions. Illustrated— the German Language 
—Fancy Work for Ladies. By Mrs. Warren. 
Illnatnted — On Dili of the Month — Anawera 
to Correspondents. 



i-o Lj'lh I y !a-i\ 



Important Announcement! — 
With No. 62 or CASSBLL'8 ILLUSTRA- 
TED FAMILY PAPER, ia presented gratia, 
printed separately, on line paper, a PORTRAIT 
of the Right Hon. and Eight Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 

The Second Part of Volume in., Near Series, 
of OaaseU'a Illnatnted Family Paper, now pub- 
lishing, containa the continuation of "The 
SnbsUnceandtheShadow,"byMr. J.F. Smith, 
Author of "Smiles and Tears," "Dick Tsrie- 
tnn," "The Soldier of Fortune," "Young 
Pretender," ho. Illustrated by Atrai Caow. 
QtHLL. Also, a second Tale, written expressly 
For Caaseira Illustrated Family Paper, by Pttij, 
Srowir, Author of "Lataon," entitled — 
'• Wnm." 

In addition to these original Tales, several 
new and important features bare been intro- 
duced. OaaseU'a Family Faper is not only an 
Entertaining Periodical, but an Educational 
and Family Journal. 



"We congratulate the condui 
mail say thai theirs Is (he m 
rosgjuhie. In Cushions, taste, - 
;ven tight literature, that i 



Id not help noticing It with torn ram da lion, 
of tlio variety and eiortlen™ of Its ankles, 
□ dtney to one porpc**— the advancement 
Lesea in intelligence, and the attainment 



as time that elegant ami uaefal _ . 

iresltng patterns of needlework, together 
rlelr— ahont eight— of lllmt rsliom, exacuted 



« of the monthly imrt? 
than that A shilling, 
even * shilling. J ust S)i 
will he satisfied to forego 
if Using In "The Ladle.' 



to that of an inferior class, provided that It can be bed 
■a cheaply and conveniently."- Glnwoa Eiaminer. 

" A marvel of cheapness, considering the price, and 
the Immense man of matter, Inatruotlve and enter- 
(alnlni, of which It conslste."— SfaaaiM Btiurdaf roil. 

" (Jo family circle In our mldit, therefore, should he 
without Mr. Caaaell'a elegant and Instructive Paper.— 

"This Is a wonderful Paper for a penny. Its con- 

deney, — Ayr Advtrtuer. 

" ft is really a Famuli Form embracing, aa It does, 
almost every lojiic of general interest, and having, as 
It were, a -Mil for every one.— hdnbiirgli l/aily 

"la these davew 



slapencel . What female 



WARD b LOOK, 198, FLEET-STREET. 



penny journals, John Gasseli, and his ' Family Paper,' 
stand nobly forth champion* of public decency, private 
sobriety, and general morality."— ant aasaHl Pima, Wmf- 

London : CASSBLL, FETTEB, * OALF1K, 
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Rational Provident Institution, 

J»* 48, Gracechurch-street, London. — For 
Mutual Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c — 
Established December, 1835. 

Directors:— Samuel Hajhurst Lucas, Esq., 
Chairman. Charles Lushington, Esq. , Deputy- 
Chairman. John Bradbury, Esq.; Thomas 
dsile, Esq.; Richard Fall, Esq.; John Pel- 
tham, Esq. ; Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. ; 
Charles Good, Esq.; Robert Ingham, Esq., 
M.P.; Charles Reed, Esq.; Robert Sheppard, 
Esq. ; Jonathan Thorp, Esq. ; Charles Whetham, 
Esq. Phtsiciajts:— -J. T. Conquest, M.D., 
F.L.S.; Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. Bankers:— 
Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. Solicitor: — Septimus Davidson, 
Esq. Consulti so Actuary:— Charles Ansell, 
Esq., F.R.S. 

Mutual Assurance without Individual Lia- 
bility. 

On the 20th November last the total number 
of policies issued was 21,633. 

The amount of Capital was £1,621,550 
lis. lid. 

Amount paid for claims arising from death, 
and bonuses accrue J thereon, £809,646 Ms. 4d. 
The gross annual income 

arising from premiums on 

15,262 existing policies is £247,693 1 1 
Annual abatement on the 20th 

Ko?ember, 1857, to be 

continued for the five years 

ending in 1862 50,112 



Add interest on invested 
capital 



• • • m u < 







£197,581 1 1 
69,850 7 1 

Total net annual income ... £267,431 8 2 
The present number of 
members is 12,647. 

At the Quinquennial Division 
of Profits made up to the 
20th November, 1857, the 
computed value of assur- 
ances in Class IX. was £1,000,090 16 6 

Assets in Class IX 1,345,125 5 






Surplus or profit £345,034 3 11 

The effect of the successful operation of the 
Society during the whole period of its exist- 
ence, may be best exhibited by recapitulating 
the declared surpluses at the four investigations 
made up to this time. 

For the 7 years ending 1842 the Surplus was 

£32,074 11 5 

5 years „ 1847 86,122 8 3 

5 years „ 1852 232,061 18 4 

„ 5 years „ 1857 845,034 3 11 

Members whose premiums fall due on the 

1st January are reminded that the same must 

be paid within 30 days of that date. 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the 
Directors, and with illustrations of the profits 
for the five years ending the 20th November, 
1857, may be had on application, by which it 
will be seen, that the reductions on the pre- 
miums range from 11 per cent, to 981 per <*nt., 
and that in one instance the premium is extinct. 
Instances of the bonuses are also shown. 

JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
Jan. 1, 1859. 

The Cheapest Volume of Enter- 

A taining Literature ever published. — 
Published this day, price, in paper covers, 3s., 
<>r in cloth boards, 4s. 6d., THE WEEKLY 
NOVELIST, containing— The Life and Lectures 
of Lola Montez, six complete novels, and a 
great variety of miscellaneous matter, short 
Tales and Sketches, ke. &c. 
London: WAEnand Lock, 158, Fleet-street, 
mnd mil Bookseller*. 



Just published, price 5s., Post 8ro, cloth boards, with Map, showing the route of th 
celebrated African Travellers, Drs. Livingstone and Barth, and embellished with numerou 
Engravings. 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF 

TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA. 

$nr This Work contains a complete synopsis of all the important discoveries made in thii 
interesting country np to the present time, and comprises a mass of valuable and eatertainisg 
information for all classes of readers. 

LONDON: WARD AND LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET. 

TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
Just published, in cloth covers, price Is. 

Husband v. Wife ; or, Nobody to Blame, A Humor- 

"- ous Matrimonial Poem. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. May be obtained port 
free, in cloth covers, direct from the publishers, Messrs. Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet-street, 
London, E.C., for 13 stamps. 

Just published, price 6s., handsomely bound in cloth, the THIRD TOLUMK of 

Cassell's Illustrated History of England. — The Illustrations are 
by the first living artists, and are executed in the best style, while the character of the 
literary matter is vouched for by the name of WILLIAM HOWITT, who is writing the Text 
In order to render this work as comprehensive as possible, occasional Chapters are given on the 
Progress of the Nation, tracing the rise and advancement of Science and Art, and treating of 
the Manners and Customs of the People. These Chapters are Illustrated with many curious 
Engravings from Originals, only to be seen in the British Museum and other rare collections. 

Published also in Wkiklt Numbers, price One Penny ; in Monthly Parts, (ML and 61 
each ; and Quarterly Sections, Is. 3d. each. 

Vols I. and II. have been reprinted, and are new on sale. 

London : CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate HiD,E.C. 



POPULAE LITER A TUBE. 
PEIZE TALES. 

Two Premiums, the one of 

1 TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS, 
and the other of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
are hereby offered by JOHN CASSELL, for 
the best and second best Tale submitted for 
competition. 

The Tales must be illustrative of the triumph 
of morality, sobriety, and industry, over idle- 
ness, apathy, and self-indulgence. They must 
fulfil all the ordinary requirements of a popular 
story ; namely, by carrying the hero or heroes 
through a succession of scenes and incidents 
calculated to awaken and sustain the interest 
of the reader. The writers of the tales will be 
at liberty to adopt any plan they may think 
proper, as to the general construction of plot, 
or the introduction of incidents. At the same 
time the end and aim of the composition must 
be strictly borne in mind ; which are, to show 
how much individuals may accomplish by their 
own exertion, and how, they may rise from 
poverty and obscurity to wealth and distinction, 
through the influence of character and conduct. 
Care should be taken to display in a strong 
light the actual condition of the working 
classes, exhibiting their difficulties, their wants, 
and their aspirations ; the evils by which they 
are beset ; the temptations to which they are 
exposed ; and the trials which they have to 
endure ; together with any practical remedial 
suggestions introduced in the form of dialogue 
or incident. 

All manuscripts must be delivered on or 
before the First of September, instead of 
August, 1859, as before announced. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM 
and MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, ESQ., 
Q.C., Recorder of Birmingham, &c, have 
kindly consented to act with Mr. CASSELL as 
adjudicators. 

Full particulars will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpio, La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 



SOCIAL SCIENCE AJSTD THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 

Ten Prizes of Five Pounds each 

A are hereby offered by JOHN CASSRLL 
for the best TEN fi83AY8 or PAPERS, te be 
written by Men or Women belonging exdonvelj 
to the Working Classes, upon the subjects 
hereinafter named. 

The object in offering these Prises is to elicit 
from the Working Classes their opinion, advice, 
and suggestions as to how far the question, aov 
understood by the designation of Social Science, 
can, and may be, worked ont by the Working 
Classes themselves, apart from any legislative in- 
terference, whether municipal or pariiamentsrj. 

The qualification for competitorship is, that 
the writer is really what is understood by tst 
term operative, or the wife, sister, or daughter 
of an operative. 

The following Noblemen and Gentknxi 
have already consented to act, with Mr. 
Cassell, as adjudicators, and to award the 
premiums offered. Other distinguished asjsei 
will be announced : — 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
The Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Yaax 
The Right Hon. Lord John RnaaelL 
The Right Hon. the Chancellor of Ireland. 
Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart. 
Sir Fitsroy Kelly, Q.C., M.P., her Majesfy'i 

Attorney-Genersi. 
Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., Q.C., Reeorsw 
of Birmingham. 

Proposed Topics: — Education — Physiol 
Education — Sanitary Reform — Temperance ssJ 
Provident Habits — The Advantages of Sosdsj 
— Mechanics 1 Institutes — Courtesy — Libosr 
and Relaxation — Indiscreet Marrisget — Tk 
Paternal Headship. 

For further information see advertisemestii 
previous number. 

All manuscripts, or correspondence rsspeeosf 
them, must be addressed, Jobs CajW» 
Messrs. Casbell, Pettee, and Galpis, Ia 
Belle 8anvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, B.O' 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEW8. 

The following Aomrrs for "The Pbotooraphic 

Nkws " nave been appointed. Application* for Agen- 
cies, stating fall description and address, should be 

made at once to Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 

La Belle Borvafe Yard, London, E.C. :— 

Itjaara. Wyllie and Son, Booksellers to the 
TJnIon-street; Meaara. A. Browne and Co., 
Union-street 

Acklaith-Ur. Q. 8. Wigg; Mr. John HowelL 

AUahakmd Meaara. Jamea Hffl and Ce. 

Athuttm* Mr. W. C. Holland. 

Bamaiey Mr. M. Wright, 31, Pitt-etreet. 

Art*— Mr. H. N. King, 42, MiUom-slreet. 

Bs d/ ot d - - M r. F. Thompson. _ 

-- - - -- w. wWey, ft. Union-etreat. 

Manden and Cook, 9, Korthgate. 
Th acker and Co. 
-Mr. J. Weston. 

>. If. Bingham, 8 and 9, Broad-street. 

Bury— Mi. Compton. 

Calcutta— Meaara. Tbacker, Spink, and Co. 

Cardiff— Mr. Drane, 11, Bnte-atreet. 

Chord —Mr. Gocma, 

Chatter — Mr. Bayne, Bookaeller. 

Cirencester— Mr. Keyworth ; Mr. W. A. Baity. 

Cohhmter Mr. Corder, New* Agent 

Cteewwy Mr. J. Wiagrave, Cbeatist, 4, High-street 

Cumnock— Mr. D. BalUntine, 

Derby— Mr. E. Clulow, 86, Victoria-street 

DuSSm — Mr. George Mason, Bookaeller and News 
Agent, 94, D'Otter-street 

Dunfermline— Mx. A. Taylor, Kirkgate-street 

Dumfries— Mr. Jamea Mayaon. 

Durham — Mr. Andrews. 

Fiajilifft Mr Jamea Wood, 88, Princes-street. 

Putmowm -Mrs. Lake, 

Folk eston e M r. J. English, Library and Reading-rooms. 

Glasgow -Mx. J. Spenoer, 80, Enocb-aquare ; Mr. J. 
McCroaaan, 63, 8tockwell-«treet 

Greenock— Mr. W. Innea, 40, Uamllton-atreet. 

Greenwich— Mr. H S. Richardson, Church-street. 

Guildford Meaara. Gardner and Sheet 

UuseUey— Mr. Thomas Short 

Hawmrt~Town~ Meaara. J. Welch and Bona. 

AMI— Mr. F. 8. Lowther, 8. Savill-atreet 

htummfftm Mr J. Beck, Advertiser Office. 

Leicester— Mr. T. O. Home, 23, High-street 

Lincoln— Mr. J. Stalnton. 

Liverpool- Mr. J. Atkinson, 87, Manchester-street; Mr. 
H. Newton, 16, Loru-steet, All, Jubilee Buildings. 

London— Mr. Squire, 62, King William-street, London- 
bridge ; Messrs. Marlborough A Co., Ave Maria- 
lane; Messrs. Home and Thornthwalte, Newgate- 
street , London Stereoscopic Co., 54, Cheapside ; 
Mr. Glad well, Poultry; Mr. Wood, Cheapside; 
Mr. Poulton, Strand; Messrs. Murray and Heath, 
Piccadilly; Messrs. Bland and Co., Fleet-street; 
Mr. J. Timms, High llolborn; Messrs. Burfield 
and Rouch, Norfolk-street Strand; Mr. Clifford, 
30, Piccadilly; Mr. J. Barnard, 839, Oxford-street; 
Mr. J. F. Shew, 80, Oxford-street; Mr. W. 
Hobcraft, 419, Oxford-street; Mr. J. Roberta, 195, 
Sboreditcb; Mr. F. J. Cox, 22, SkJnner-sureet; 
Mrs. Shepherd, Farringdon-street 

Ludlow— Mr. Evans ; Mr. E. J. Partridge, Broad-st 

Ualdon—Mi. E. J. Bridge. 

Manchester— Mi. John Heywood, 170, Deansgate ; Mr. 
Abel Heywood ; Mr. J. J. Pyne, 63, Piccadilly ; 
Mr. W. W. Bremner, 11, Market-street; Messrs. 
Motterehead and Co., No 1, Market-place. 

Melbourne— Mr. W. Baker. 

Melton Mowbray— Mr. W. Darley. 

Montreal— Messrs. B. Dawson and Son. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne - Mr. Mawson, 13, Mosley-street ; 
Mr. J. Barlow, 53, Grainger-street 

Northampton — Mr. G. Corby, 16, Drapery; Mr. John 
Corby, Mayorhold. 

Norwich — Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, London and 
Exchange-streets. 

Nottingham— Mx. F. H. Smith, Crown-yard, Market- 
place, 

Paisley— Mr. James Motherwell, Bookaeller. 

Paris— Mr. Fowler, Palais Royal 

Plymouth - Mr. W. C. Cox, 35, Southsidc-street. 

Portsmouth— Mr. Parsons. 

Preston -Mr. Harkness. 

Bsyoy-Mr. W. J. Tart 

Stamford— Mr. H. Johnson, St. Mary's-hill and street. 

St. Helens— Mr. Sharp. 

Sudbury— Mr. Pratt 

Sydney — Messrs. John Cooke and Son ; Mr. J. Moore ; 
Mr. G. K. AddLson ; Mr. J. Waugh, George-street 

rhrapstone -Mr. C. W. lbbs. 

fbnhridge—Meiisn. Bridger and Son. 

Vring— Mr. Bird. 

Truro— Mr. Blacker. 

Warwick— Mr. E. L. Adcy, Chemist, High-street. 

Weston-super-Mare — Mr. Joseph Whereat 

Weymouth— Mr. D. Archer, Royal Library. 

Whitehaven— Messrs. Callander and Dixon. 

Wigton— Mr. H. Hoodies. 

Vobum— Messrs. Dodd and Peeling. 

Wolverhampton— Mr. J. Aacougb, Worcester-street 

Woohoieh -Mr. A. Lawrance, 17, Beresford-aquare; 
Mr. B, BJxon, Library. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 

32, LEIGHTON GROVE, GLOUCESTER PLACE, 

KENTISH TOWN. 

Permanent Prints; Orders executed immediately; perfect Copies guaranteed; 

and Charges very moderate. * 

A LIST OF PRICES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Mr. J. B. PYNE, 

32, LEIGHTON GROVE, GLOUCESTER PLACE, 

KENTISH TOWN. 



Thomas & Co., 386, Euston- 
road (opposite Fitsroy-square), Carvers, 
Gilders, and Photographic Moant Makers, 
respectfully inform Photographers and Ama- 
teurs that thej supply Frames, Glasses, and 
Mounts cheaper than amy other house. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glass, ornamented at 
corners with White Mount 12 X 10, from 6s., 
and other sixes at a proportionate price. Pic- 
ture Frames gilt in oil, or matt and burnish 
(gold and workmanship warranted, from 6s). 
Country Orders, with reference, promptly 
attended to ; and printed list of prices for- 
warded on application. 

Just Published, 4th edition, • price Is., per 

post, Is. 2d. 

Practical Photography on Glass 
and Paper. Containing — Simple directions 
for the Production of Portraits and Views by 
the Collodion, Albumen, Gslotypc, Waxed Paper, 
and Positive Paper Processes. Also Papers on 
the Method of taking Stereoscopic Pictures ; 
the Colouring of Photographs; and on Failures 
— their Causes and Remedies. By Charles A 
Lohg. 

Published by BLAND and Co., Opticians, 
and Photographic Instrument Makers to the 
Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London, B.C. 

Stanley & Robinson, Stereo- 
graph Publishers, 3 and 5, Great Turn- 
stile, Hoi born, London, publish Stereographs 
of merit for Amateurs, insuring to them the 
most perfect circulation, and the whole profits 
that can be derived from their Negatives, 
deducting publishing expenses, which may be 
taken, by previous agreement, at a percentage 
upon the amount of Stereographs sold. 

HOME AMD EXPORT PHOTOGRAPHIC OEPOT. 



J. T. 
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MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

11, JUBILEE BUILDINGS; 16, LORD STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

NO RETAIL SHOP.— PRICK LISTS 70RWARDKD. 

THIRD EDITION. 
Just published* price Is., per post Is. Id. 

THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

BY CHARLES A. LONG. 
This process is simple, clean, and certain, 
and the resulting pictures possess the exquisite 
delicacy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the 
Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic texture of 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & CO., 
Photographic Instrument Maker* to Her Majesty y 

163, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



Wholesale Manufacturer of 
Passe - Partouta. An assortment of 
Tinted Passe-Partouts. Plain and Ornamental 
Show Mounts. Name and Address embossed 
free of charge. 

4, GREYHOUND YARD, & 82, tilGH 
HOLBORN. 

DIAM0HD VABHISH. 

Messrs. Squire & Co. beg to 
announce that they have just prepared 
colourless transparent 

VARNISHES FOR NEGATIVES AND 
POSITIVES, 

a single trial of which will sums* to prove the 
superiority of either. Sold in bottles at Is. 
each. 

52, King William Street, City. 
To the Readers of the " Photo- 

JL obaphic News." CASES for preserring 
the Numbers and Binding the "Photographic 
News," are now ready, price Is. 6d. each, and 
may be obtained at the Office, or through any 
Bookseller. 



&&* ^to^tn^k fUfos, 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

" Thi Photographic Nkws" is published 
every Friday, and may be obtained at the office, 
of any of our agents, or of any respectable 
bookseller, price 3d., or stamped 4d. Persons 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
have a copy sent regularly to their address, 
post-free, for 8s. 8d. per half year, or 17a. 4d. 
per annum. Two copies can be sent weekly 
for 7s. 7d. per quarter ; or Four copies for 
15s. 2d. per quarter. Remittances must be 
made, by Post-office Order, payable to Messrs. 
Ca88ell, Pbttkb, and Galpin, at the General 
Post-office. 

A coloured wrapper will be used with the 
last of the copies subscribed for, thereby de- 
noting that the period for which the subscrip- 
tion was made has expired. 



TO ADVERTISERS. 

All Advertisements, to secure insertion, most 
be forwarded by Thursday noon, to the office, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Poet-office Or Jers to be made payable to Messrs. 
CasBell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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THE NEW ALBUMENISED PAPER, 

12s. PEE CiUntE (23| x 17& 

THE LARGEST SIZE MADE — WILL CUT UP FOR 24 STEREOGRAPHS. 

The Company are now supplying this Paper to nearly all the First Stereoscopic Printers in England. 

FOR FINENESS OF FIBRE, BEAUTY OF TONE, AND HIGH SURFACE, IT IS UNAPPROACHED. 
Highly Pressed Best DRAB MOUNTS* 4s. 3d. per gross (The Company's Tint). 
Ditto ditto CREAM ENAMELLED, 4s. 6d. ditto. 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 

A SAMPLE SENT ON REMITTANCE OF TWELVE STAMPS. 



a 



SECOND EDITION, now ready, price One Shilling, or typo*, 13 stamps, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER; 

OR, 

WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO DO IT." 

BY Q. WHARTON SIMPSON, ESQ. 

With improrements and many Additions, containing instrnetions upon Glotm's Patent 
Transparent Enamel Photographs, The Photographers' Detergent, The New Process of 
Colouring Non-Inrerted Pictures, Dry Collodion Process, The Alabastrine Process, Causes of 
Failures, Remedies, &e. ke. 

" This It essentially a practical book, the anther explaining eYerything that can need explaining." The 
remit is a work instructive to the novice, and a comprehensive text-book for the practical photographer."—- 
Photographic Jfa», Sept 17. 

** The Chapter upon Colouring; alone Is worth more than the cost of the Book, which Is one that we can 
honestly recommend. "—Liverpool Photographic Journal, Oct lft. 

44 We recommend our readers to get t The Photographic Teacher.* It Is a capital shilling manual of 
the various processes.*'— &• Mr. Sutton's " Photographic Notes" Oct 15. 

44 Upon all points connected with Photography, this book is truly valuable."— Jrf Journal, Dec. L 

Published by SQUIRE & CO., Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 
52, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE. 



Solution for Cleaning Pko 

U tographic Glass Plates.— Price la. 6<L pe 
bottle, is sufficient to clean 1,000 whole-size 
plates ; it is at once a great saving of tiiae, 
labour, and expense. A whole-sise plate asy 
\ e cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drops of the eolation ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, and simple 
in its one. 8old Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, 8ioane-i4rwt, 
London, S.W. — Agents: — Messrs, MuhatiwI 
Hbath, 43, Piccadilly, London. Houri sod 
Thobjtthwaiti, 121, 122, and 123, Newgtfe- 
street. Cuvfobb, 30, Piccadilly. Bnmu 
and Rough, 180, Strand. Siimmae, 97, 
Farringdon-atreet. Trans, 31, High Hoi- 
born. Bbjew, Bast-street, Brighton. G. Car- 
wriqht and Son; Fiahergate, Preston. 8mon, 
St. Hnoch square, Glasgow. W. Githh, 
High Town, Hereford. J. J. Pin, 63, Pie* 
dilly, Manchester. 



Messrs. Squire & Company beg to announce the following New Photographic Articles 
(of daily consumption) : — 

THE ALABASTRINE SOLUTION. Sold in bottles at Is., 2s., 3s. each.— See Photographic Teacher, second Edition. 



THE ALABASTRINE VARNISH. Sold in bottles at Is. 6d., 3s., 4s. 6d.— See Photographic Teacher, second Edition. 

, m -~ ^ - - - b &>[ 

Photographic Teacher, second Edition. 



THE CRYSTAL MEDIUM, for Brooches, Lockets, and Transmission through the Post. Sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 7b. 6A-S* 



SQUIRiTS NEW COLLODION for Positives and Negatives, 9s. per lb., 12s. per lb.— See Photographic Teacher, second Edition. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHERS' DETERGENT. 8old in bottles at 8d., Is.— See Photographic r*ocAer, second Edition. 
THE AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION. Sold in 4oz. bottles, 2s.— See Photographic Teacher, second Edition. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER (Second Edition), price, la. 

All of which may be had of the principal Dealers in Photographic Materials in London and the ProTineem. 

SQUIRE AND COMPANY, 

WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 

52, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE. 



SANFORD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS. 

Canson's Le Rive or Saxony Papers, of the best quality, highly 
Albumenised, 10s. per quire. JOHN SAN FORD, 13, Regent's- square, Gray's Inn 
Road, London. 
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E. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly, London. — Photographic 

• Apparatus of a superior description manufactured at the abore Establishment. 

C. B. C. would invite an inspection by purchasers of Apparatus, as all goods made by him 
are warranted of the best workmanship and materials. His Lenses are unsurpassed for 'rapidity 
of action, and absolute coincidence of the chemical and visual rajs. When quality and price 
are considered, they will be found the cheapest Apparatus supplied by any house in London. 

C. E. C. begs to state, that his Photographic Rooms are free to purchasers for Tuition and 
Testing Lenses, &c. He can therefore confidently recommend every Lens supplied by him. 

New Illustrated Catalogue gratis, or by post Two Stamps. 

The Collodion Process, simplified by Chablbs Huky. Second Edition. Is., or by post, 
J J SUmps. 



Chromo- Photographs — Back- 
sheir8 Process.— Full particulars sent by 
Messrs. HORN E and THOBNTH WAITS, 121, 
122, and 128, Newgate-street, B.C., on receipt 
of stamped envelope. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

BLAND AND CO/S "REDUCED PRICE IBT 

AMD 

Illustrate Catalopt 

OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS,* URSES 

8BHT FRKK OK APPUCATIOX. 

BLAND & CO., 

Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Majesty 
153, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

London; Printed by Prrrsa and Galtoi, and Pt» 
lUhed by Cassbll, Psttkb, A Galpik, at La BeUcftu 
vago Yard, Ladgate-bill, R.O.— Fudat, Jan. tt, IMS. 



A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDITED BY WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. 



No. 22.] 



FRIDAY, FEB. 4, 1859. 
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SCOHOKT 0? TIKE & MONEY. 
THE CRYSTAL MEDIUM, 

BROOCHES, LOCKETS, *.c. 

if esses. Squire and Co. beg to 

II aononnoea CRYSTAL MEDIUM.expreaely 
n-parad, PLiuLitm! niKiciiiiT, for Photo- 
rapbie Portraits, applicable to Brooch es, 
ocketa, Pin>, Rings, or transmission through 
1* Port. Jf ay be cat with seitsors u easily 
■ paps'. Sold in sealed packets of Piftj 
beets, 1 inch square, 2b. ; ditto, 2 in. squire, 
I M.; ditto, 81 bj 2] in., 7s. 6d. per 
acket, with directions for aw. Postsge fren. 
Si, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 



CONTENTS. 

A> SEW METHOD OF TONING WITH CHLO- 
RIDE OF GOLD. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 
GENERAL OBSERVATION" ON FHOTO- 

1VE PROOFS, 

ALGERIA. 
IAL VIEW LENS. 
CASF.INE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 
CARBON PRINTING. 

LESSONS ON COLOUMNO PHOTOGRAPHS- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, DICTIONARY, 

AND CATECHISM— CORRESPONDENCE. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUERIES: - 
King!* anil Double LellMfl for Landscape Photo, 
r. ...... _ B work — Colonrtng 

oured IJaFngnmi. 
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MELHUISH'S 



uhnl .,ih mu can; wniiift lb* liabt. in tui 
illov ; tba toots an 11 rloh porplr brown, and Iht pi lots do 



BURKE, 
WHOLESALE PASSE-PARTOUT 

MANUFACTURES., 
326, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

MOUNTS, SPECIMEN FRAMES, *e. 
Tinted Paue-partoali for Vignettes. 



SQUIRE'S NEW COLLODION, 



ITnequalled for Tone and Sensitiveness, 

U BhiUiiur. per lb. 



Positive, Nine Shillings per lb. 
52, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 



Negative, Twelve 



n HEX BAJESTTS NML LETTERS PATEKT. 




Jesses. Henry Squire and 
Company have tbe honour to introduce 
tho Photographic Profession, and to Ams- 
ara and C •nnoiseenra in ihe An, the new 
Process for producing 

Lover's Patent Transparent Enamel 
Photograph*. 

These Phoiogr»pbi must at 
tongst the finest specimens y 
• process, whilst they possess cicellenciea of 
Fir own altogether unappronehed by an; 
ier clans of Photographs. 
Annual Licences (under the Patentee) at Fl vi- 
dimus, granted by Messrs. SQUIREaud Co., 
■m whom prepared Plates, Material, and 
uruetions may be obtained. Specimens on 
m. For fnrtbar inform.ili.'n, fee tbe second 



in of " Thk P 
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" By O. Wu.ltTON SlMPSOM. 

>njox : HENRY SQUIRE & Co., 
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HOKHE & THOHHTHWAITE, 

Optician, PkUmophicai and Photographic 

Imlrumtni Maieri to Bur Majettt/, 

121, 122, &. 123, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON. B.C., 

ould direct attention to tbe 

following, an being among the Photo- 
graphic requisites most recently introduced at 
their eeUbli.hoieot:— Solid Glass Bnlhs, fur 
Plata of any sixenp to 17x12, arranged either 
for the Operating-room or for Travelling. 

Opal-flushed Glass for Transparent Positives. 

Apparatus fur Microscopic Photographs. 

Apparatus for Enlarged Photograpba of 
Microscopic Objects. 

Powell's Registered Stereoscopic Camera, 
carrying eight prepared Plates, Camera, Lens, 
Focusing Screen, and Back'holder, in a space 
of »in.x6in.xolin,, weight Sib., with 1 3in. 
movement if required. Price, jfc8 8s. 

Hours; and TnoiirBWiiii'i Plate-cleaning 
Solution, 6 1. per bottle. 

Iodiud Collodion for Fothergill's Process. 

Sensitive Plates, ready for Exposure in tba 
Camera, prepared by Futbergill'e method, with 
iosirociiiLi fur exposure, development, Ac 

AcKiisiVa Hints on FaibergilTa Process 
free, on application, or by peat, on receipt of 
stamped and addressed envelope. 

An Illustrated Photographic Catalogue sent 
post free on receipt of two stamps. 

Tbobhibwaith'e Onide to Photography, 
■iiteenth edition, containing plain directions, 
written expressly for the Amateur, Is., per 
post, Is. 2d. 

Cameras, and other Apparatus for Indie, 
Ac, coD-tmcted with especial reference to the 
climate for which thsy are intended. . 

Chemical* of absolute parity. ' 



NEWMAN, 



_ WATER COLOURS, THE IM- 
PROVED MOIST COLOURS. OIL COLOURS, 
TARNISHES, BRUSHES. Ac 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS 

For the Silver Plate, Glaa, j- Paper. 

Thaw Colours srs prepared by a peculiar proceu, 

from their transparency they co'oar without hiding tbe 
Photograph, giving; ■ pure, brilliant, liftjiii effect, 
unattainable by any other colour. 
Boxes or Warna CoLouas, arranged Aw Photo- 



A VEHV USEFUL AND FfiACTICIL 

BOOK ON COLOURING, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

In Water Colour; Oil Colour*, P/nlograpUc 
Colour*, 

With much valuable, information on Cotoura, Slalng, 

London; CA9SELL, PETrER. A GALPIN, La Belle 
Sauvaye Yard, and NEWMAN, M. Sobo-aqunre . ami 
to be had of all Booaiollera, Photographic Dealers, 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 
ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

Optical and Photographic Depot, 

J. SOLOMON, 

22, BED LION SQUARE. 
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NIGHT 




PHOTOGRAPHY. 



LKTTEB8 PATENT BY 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OP PRANCE, HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF BELGIUM. 



THE PHOTOGEN 



I* the only invention whereby Portraits can be produced at Night quite equal to those taken by diy light. The apparatus is simple in its 
con si ruction, and Inexpensive in its working. The Light given out by this apparatus is not only suitable for Photographic purpose^ but also si 
an extraordinary light for theatres and exhibitions, where the suffocating and deleterious fumes arising from the combustion of pyrotechnic 
compositions are found objectionable. It can be used in the drawing-room without the slightest danger, inconvenience, or annojance. The oust 
of the largest sise portrait, taken by the Photogen, is about two-pence ; while at the same time, for delicacy of shade, strength, nod tone, the 
pictures are equal to the finest day specimens. 

MOTTLE'S NEW PROCESS OP TAKING PORTRAITS BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, 
under the patronage of H.R.H. the Pbihci Con9obt. Want of space prevents more Extracts, bnt the following comprise the unanimous Opiatos 
of the Public Press :— 

11 Royal Polytechnic Institution. — We were invited by the managing director to pay a visit to the above Institution, to witness Mr. Monk's patent process of 
taking photographic portraits by artificial light. . . . Mr. Moule himself operated and succeeded iu taking several pictures, the finish and delicacy of which we h avene vtt 
seen sur]>asaed, even when taken under the most favourable circumstances in daylight. . . . And we are quite satisfied that the problem of tsktog photographic portraits by 
artificial light is solved, and that another step is made in that interesting branch of science." — The Sun, Monday, November 1st, 1868. 

44 We were present to witness Mr. Moule's patent process for taking photographic likenesses by artificial light, and can add our testimony to that of a nn m eros i 
company of scientific men and artists thai the results were completely successful . . . These experiments have proved very satisfactory, that photographic portraits can be 
taken by artificial light in a way that leaves no regrets for cloudy skies or the absence of sunlight, and are an immense step In photographic science. —Aatr* £0 is 
London. 

"The portrait sent by Mr. Moule is as fine as anything can possibly be.^—Stitton'i Photographic Notes. 

" We have before us portraits taken by the Photogenic light, which, as regards delicacy of finish and graduations of tone, are nearly equal to the very best 
pictures taken by daylight under the most favourable circumstances that we have ever seen, and superior to portraits taken by daylight under cirenmatanres Its) 
auspicious In no Instance did we observe a failure in the experiments made in our presence. "- Photographic New. 



The Photogenic Composition will keep good for any length of time, and is realy for use an a moment's notice. Instructions, Apparatus, and 
License, £b 10s. Photogenic Composition, -for huroing in the Patent Photogen, 8 1, per lb. (Canisters Is. each.) Collodion made expressly for 
the Night Process, 9d. per os., or 10s. for 20 <ss. The Photogen Instructions, and every necessary for this new Process, can be obtained of JOHN 
MOULE, Sole Patentee, 15, Seabripht -place, Hackney-road, London. 

AU orders to be accompanied by a Post Office Order made payable to John Mod lb, 15, Sebright- place, Hackney-road. — Chi mi— I Works, 
Mile-end. Established 1843. 



WOODWARD'S STEREOGRAPHS. 



" These stereographs Illustrate some of those charming little nooks and corners of rustic scenery with which 
this country abounds. In his selection of sites Mr. Woodward has been exceedingly happy. The 

grocess by which they are obtained is the collodio-albumr n ; and, judging from those before us, we doubt not 
ut that they are among the best specimens which have yet been obtained by it. The scene in " Burghley Park, 

Stamford," is a very fine picture. The most successful architectural slide is that of " Newstead 

Abbey." His lane scenes are very pretty, and would, we doubt not, be of great use to an artist as studies of 
rustic scenery." — Photographic Newt. 



Post free, 15 stamps each; 12s. per dosen. 

W. WOODWARD, PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIST, NOTTINGHAM. 



PURE ALBUMENISED PAPER. 

Collins's Pure Albumetiised First-Class French and German 
Papers. The trade supplied. A list of prices and samples forwarded free on receipt of 
business card. A. Colliks, 40, Brewer-street, Regent-street, London, W. 



Mansion's New Colours 
and Varnish.— Mons. MANSION chIIs 
the attention of Photographers to his New 
Varnish and Colours, prepared expre>sly for 
Collodion and Paper Photographs, and superior 
to any yet used. A full direction sent with 
each assortment, on application at bis residence, 
35, Nicholas-square, Hackney-road, London, 
N.E., where specimens may be seen. 

Lessons given in all the different styles of 
colouring photographs, including transparent ' 
positives, that give a non-inverted picture softer ' 
than enamel. I 

Notice.— M. Manstoh begs to call attention 

to the fact that he has not, nor has he bad any 

Agent in London for bis new genuine Colours 

end Vanish (all of which are sealed) since I 

December, 1857. \ 



photographic Artists, having 

I Negatives of PUBLIC MEN, are requested 
to communicate with MASON and Co., Photo- 
graphic Portrait Publishers, 7, Amen-comer, 
Paternoster-row. 

EVERT PHOTOGRAPHER HIS 
OWN ARTIST. 



MESSES. PEREY AND THOMAS 

Beg to inform Photographers 
and Amateurs that they still continue to 
give lessons with the greatest success in the art 
of Colouring Photographs by their peculiar 
method, enabling beginners in a few lessons to 
produce most effective results, and resembling 
ivory in all respects. Terms very moderate. 
3, Coventry-street, Piccadilly. 



GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

BLAND AND CO/8 REDUOED PRICE LOT 

AMD 

Illustrate* & stalopt 

OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, A LOBES 
ssarr rasa oa atmjcatiom. 

BLAND & CO., 

Photographic Instrument Maker* to Her Majesty 
163, FLEET 8TBEET, LOHDOH, EC 

PHOTOGRAPH^COLOURED. 

MESSRS. PERRY AVD THOMAS 

Desire to call the attention of 
Photographers to their beautiful saode «*f 
Colouring Photographs, surpassing all others is 
brilliancy and durability, and resembling in sll 
respects the finest ivory. Charges extremely 
moderate. 3, Coventry-street, Piccadilly. 

■ | M ■ ■ | ~ 

FIRST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 

WARNER'S ENGLISH SCENERY. 

Comprising Views of Torquay, 
Sidmouth, Ross, and Hereford; RastM 
Groups; Studies of Trees, &c Price Is. esea 
(post free, 13 stamps). 

CATHEDRAL INTERIORS — Compriso* 
several Stereoscopic Views of each of the fol- 
lowing English Cathedrals, Churches, &e; 
viz., Exeter Cathedral, Hereford Cathedral, 
Ottery St. Mary, Talaton, and Bridsto* 
Churches. Prioe Is. 6d* each (post free, 19 
stamps). 

London: THOMAS ORDISH, Publisher, tf, 
Brompiou-row, 8.W. 



1. ISMJ 



THE PHOtOGitAPHIC HEWS. 



'hotographers and Others. 

Photographer require* Practical In- 
'II in the Preparation of Collodion, 
: and Negative. Also in tbe Art of 
ng Paper Bod Olasa Positives and Ste- 
cs. A few Coloured Portraits required. 
en, stating terms, ALPHA, 6, Holj- 
■pet, Hillbauk, Westminster, 8.W. 



1SCIAI PHOTOGRAPHEBS. 
ame Juliana, Photogra- 

bic miniature Painter, will be happj to 
ae highly finished work, both in colonre 
>laek. Finished Specimens supplied. 
t, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 



Photographic Slides every 

antb, by ALFRED SILVESTER, 8, 
<rset-plaee, Ctapbam-road. Wholesale, 

•rence-lane, Cheapaide. 



>rtant to Photographers. — 

re you tried BATES'S Photographic 
uruish for Backing-up Positive Pictures, 
(-nut portions of Negative*, or for 
Wk t If not, give it a trial. May be 
lottles, Sd. each, at all the principal 
■phie Depots . 
factory, 0, Royal-road, Kennington- 



CHEAP FEAMES. 
Patent Romaleian Frames 

) tho cheapest, and best adapted for 
sphere. May be had in all sixes at the 
lie Ilouiei only, in Town and Country, 
ELLS INGRAM, Brndford- rt i*et, Bir- 
n, sole Manufacturer and Patentee. 



COLLODION. 

ts supplied with Iodised 

illodion, really to be depended npan, 
er lb.; by the Winchester quart, as. 
and all Chemical Preparations used in 
,phy of guaranteed purity, at whole- 
cs, by WILLIAM FOX, Pbotographio 
49, Chnrch -street, Shoreditoh, N.E. 
ce List furnished on application, 

of London Photographic 

isblisb merit — The following Articles 
litted to tbe attention of Photographers, 
at of their respective kinds: — 
.-MADE LEATHER CASES, plain 
ret, either gilt or not, from l(Xlj to 

.iNoawoETirs thin paper, s*. ad. 

OTINT SALTED PAPER, Cs. fid. 
b; sample qnire, 11 X 9, post free, 
eelions, 2a. 

:ly albdmenised canson's 

both Positive and Negative (reootn- 

: the Negative answers best for Stereo- 
Emi all Pictures. 

K VARNISH, 7m. bottles, If., war- 

ot to crack. 

TAL VAENISH, 3oi. botlles, Is., 

■d and bright almost immediately. 

3R'S POSITIVE COLLODION, Si, 

20oz».); 5s. per Jib. 

BR'3 NEGATIVE COLLODION, 10s. 

KJozn.i; Ga. Sd. per 4 lb. 

a ted Price List on receipt of stamp, 
KKICK COX, Optioian, 22, Skinner- 

now-hill, London, 



To Professional and Amateur Pho- 
tographers in London and the 

Provinces. 

USHERWOOD, 122, Regent- 
street, undertakes to Colour every 
desoriptionof Photographs (on paper) in Water 
Colours in the highest style of art, or tinted 
slightly. Ivory Miniatures aconrately copied. 



w. 



Wanted, for the Stereoscopic 
Portrait Galleries, SI, High -street, 
Oxford, a good Photographist, capable of taking 
Negatives, Positives, and Printing, in the best 
style. One understanding Landscape Pho- 
tography would be preferred ; apply as above, 
stating terms, &c. Should the applicant suit, 
he ma; depend on a permansney. 



FOr £6, a whole-plate Land- 
scape Apparatus, complete (with Bellow's 
Camera). For particulars, apply to D. 
MARSDEN, Anglo-French Company, Grimsby. 



For Sale, all New, Two excel- 
lent double achromatic Portrait Lenses 
85s. each; two (plate Walnut Portrait Came- 
ras, donble slides, Ss. each ; 1 polished ditto 
10s. ; one (-plate ditto 10s. ; 1 stereoscopic 
ditto 12s.; twelve J -plate deal piate botes (60 
grooves) 2s. each ; and j-dnzen head rests Is. 
each ; also, a second-hand portable Stereoscopic 
'""' — '■' " pantos, Ac., complete 

), Cranmer-road, North 



For Sale, Cheap, the Property 
of no Amatenr, a j-plste Doable Body 
Square Camera, in French Polished Mahogany, 
equal to nsw. Also a Stereo. Portrait Camera, 
with splendid French Lens, fitted with Stops 
complete. Lattimer Clark's Table. For par- 
ticulars, apply to W., No. 85, ears of Publish- 
ers of this journal. 



FOE £12, A 

Yoigtlander's Lens, 
3fl in Diameter, with Back and Pinion 
Adjustment complete. Apply to E. D., 17, 
Russell Grove, Brixton. 



To be Sold, a half-plate walnut 
Camera with 2 dark slides, 5 Carriers and 
Lens, and a triple folding stand ; also, a View 
Lens fur pictures B| x S«. . Price for the lot 7 

Address, H. Y., 8, Rnttell -terrace. 



riuting, Mounting, and 

Colouring Stereograms ; first quality, at 
" * an. References to Wholesale 
real, W. H. PHILLIPS, Nun- 
head, Peckham, 8.E. {opposite the Cemetery). 



photographs. Pictures, or 

■*■ Drawings, &e„ FRAMED and MOUNTED 

by C. TIFFIN, Carver and Gilder, 20, Old 

CaTiaUIBH-STIBET, OlFQKD-BTRSKT. Good 



Iiuld* of rYimc Price. 

14 x 12 )With beat glasses. Mounts r 3s. 9J. 
12 X 10 >of any shape. Frames of J 3a. 8d. 
10 X S^any dimensions. (3s, 3d. 



STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 

IM THS MOUTH or 

BHGLAHD ADD JX WALES. 

Messrs. Oglk & Edge, having 
mads numerous important additions to 
their citensiva Stock of Photographic Views of 
Places and Objects celebrated in the History 
and Literature of the Northern part of England 
and North Wales, beg to call public attention 
to the present notice. 

Among the subjects in these additions, it 
may be sufficient to generalise Views (from 
divers points of sight) of the interesting 
Monastic remains of Fountains, Rjevanlx, 
Byland, and Kirkstall, in Yorkshire; New 
Views of Furuesa Abbey, in Lancashire; several 
of tbe Ancient Martial Strongholds, and some 
of the stupendous structures accomplished by 
modern oiril science and art in the Principality. 
Numerous subjects, "ever charming, ever 
new," in the poetic district of the English 
Lakes, including its most celebrated Waterfalls, 
its lovely River Seenery, the renowned pisca- 
torial retreat at Nearby Bridge (the Hottdrie 
of tbe Swan), various picturesque Cottages in 
Troutbeck and atConiston, and a longef cetera, 
of which no idea can be conveyed by any 
reference in mere general terms. Printed 
Lists of the whole may be seen, where the 
Views can be procured, namely, of all respect- 
able Dealers in Photographic Productions in 
London and tbe Provinces. 

Messrs. 0. and R. are continually adding to 
the lengthened list of subjects already before 
the public; and, being themselves the only oat- 
door Operators of their Establishment, the met 
implies a guarantee that no Views will be 
produced that bare not some olaims to dis- 
tinction, either from literary association or 
picturesque presentment. 

" They >rc of the highest ciccttenn, taken with. 



Preston, February, 1 



The Cheapest House in the 
West of England for Photographic Ap- 
paratus and Materials, at ths London Photo- 
graphic Company, 45, High-street, Exeter. 
Price List sent an application. 



JOHN HEARN, 
GOLD AND SILVER REFINER AND SMELTER, 



Orte», E.C, 

photographers' Paper Cuttings, 

1- Chloride of Silver, Hypo. Washings, 
Solutions, Filtering Paper, &c, are Collected 
indBought. Jeweller's, Dentist's, Silversmith's, 
Jold Beater's, and Gilder's Sweepings and 
Poliahings Bought. Fnll Value Given for Old 
'Jold and Silver, Gold and Silver Lace, Book- 
binder's Gilding Cloths, Skewing*, and Gold, 
Silver, and Parting Bare, Bought by Assay. 
Gilding and Plating done on ths Lowest Terms, 

MELTING DONE FOR THE TRADB. 



Iv 
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photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. — New, Special, and Serviceable Improvements.— 

X MURRAY k HEATH, Opticians, Philosophical, Chemical, and Photographic Instrument Makers to Her Majesty the Queen, and the 
Government Departments, including the Foreign Office, the Council of India, the Board of Ordnance, the Board of Trade, and the Artillery 
Institution, Woolwich; Lord Elgin's Mission to China; Dr. Livingston's Expedition to Africa; the Siamese Embassy; and the most distinguished 
Photographers of the present day. — Lord Elgin's Mission to China. The following Extract, from a letter dated Tien- 1& in, July 6th, 1858, 
relates to the Apparatus Murray and Heath supplied to Lord Elgin. After referring to a series of Negative Plates, which Mr. Bruce, (he 
Dearer of the new treaty, is to bring to England, the letter continues thus: — "I have not before had the opportunity of telling you how 
excellent in every respect I have found your Apparatus to be. The Camera has been subject to violent alternations of temperature and to long 
exposure in the blazing sun (the thermometer is, at this moment, 96° in a shaded room), and a few days ago everything was not only damp, bat 
Vet; and yet all is in most perfect condition." Lake Price's New Manipulating Box and Apparatus; Smartt's Photographic Tent; and mas; 
new and serviceable improvements on view. The second edition of MURRAY and HEATH'S New Catalogue sent on receipt of one postage stamp, 

43, PICCADILLY, W. (near SackviUe-street.) 



Keating s Pale Newfoundland 
Cod Liver Oil, perfectly pure, nearly 
tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, 
having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
mended by Professors Taylor and Thompson, 
of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, in 
the words of the late Dr. Perkira, say, that 
"The finest oil is that most devoid of 
" colour, odour, and flavour" characters this 
will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints Is. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., 
and Five-pint bottles 10s. 6d., Imperial Mea- 
sure. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 

BEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A safe and certain Remedy 

■"■ for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other 
Affections of the Throat and Chest. In isci- 
piiht Consumption, Asthma, and Winter 
Cough they are unfailing. Being free from 
every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or Vie youngest child ; 
while the Public Speaker and Professional 
Siege* will find them invaluable in allaying 
the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal 
exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. lid., and 
Tins, 2s. 9d,, 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, Ac, 79, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the 
World. 



Printing in Photography. 

•*■ This desideratum is now within the reach 
of Publishers, Amateurs, and others, desirous 
of niustrating,— Messrs. SPENCER, BEAD, 
and Company having capabilities of producing 
Copies from Negatives of any size. Estimate 
forwarded. Photographs taken of Models, 
Machinery, Architecture, Views, &c, 4, Agar- 
street, Strand, W.C. 



Wholesale Photographic Store. 
JAMES P. SHEW, 30, Oxford-street, 
London. — Cameras, Lenses, Cases, Passe- 
partouts, Frames, Mats, Preservers, Chemicals, 
ke. ke. Sole depdt for Canson's Paper, 
Show's Pneumatic Plate-holder. The genuine 
Mansion's Colours; the Collodion - Adolphe 
for Negatives; the Gold Developant for 
Positives; and every other article connected 
with Photography. 

Lessons in every branch of the Art. 

Agent for the "Liverpool Photographic 
Journal," appearing twice a month, price 8d. 

The "Photographic News Almanack" for 
1659, price 6d., pott free, containing the latest 
instructions in every branch of photography. 

The New Alphabetic Price List for 1859 
**<>* ready, GRATIS, Post Free for One 



DRY COLOURS, 

Best and Cheapest. Manufactured by T. COWDEROY, Practical (florist, for 

Photography, at 

J. SOLOMON'S, 

22, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON. 

These Colours are admirably adapted to Collodion or Daguerreotype Plates — for the brilliant 
transparency and adhesion to the Plate. 

AGENT FOR THE ENAMELLED TABLETS. 
LIQUID DIAMOND POLISH, for chemically cleaning Glass, in bottles, 6\L and Is. each. 

Agent for FORREST and Co.'s Vignette Glasses— great reduction in Prices— sad Agent 
for CO WDEROY'S Patent Inner Stone Frame for Dark Holder of Cameras. 

J. A. FORREST & OO.'S 

(Late Forrest k Bromlbt) 

NEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 



Inches. 



Polished 

Flatted 

Crown. 

s. d. 



Colourless 
Sheet 
Glass, 
a d. 



Patent 
riate. 
s. d. 



Purple 

Polished 

Sheet 

s. d. 

6 



6 









Opal 
Glass. 



s. 
13 
24 
37 
53 
60 
87 



d. 
6 


6 

9 



Purple 
Plate, 
s. d. 



9 
17 
26 
38 
58 
106 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 




Colourless 
Patent 
Plate, 
s. d. 
15 
27 
41 
60 
93 
175 





6 






98 






24 by 2 3 3 6 8 4 

3J by 2$ 5 6 13 8 8 

4{by8± 7 9 6 21 12 

6 by 4 10 13 6 30 18 

64by4f 16 21 47 81 

84 by 64. .....27 6 37 85 55 

^^JP^JlO 14 35 26 6 156 42 

TINTED GLASS FOR ROOFS, coloured by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable by solar 

or other influences, 9d. per foot super, 16 oz. to the foot. 

Plates for producing: the Vignette Style of Printing adapted to every descripfci 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2s. to 3s. 6d. each, Landscape Vignettes 

from 4s. to 10s. each. 

Finely Ground Glass for Stereoscopic Transparencies, 6] X 34, 26s. per gross. 

WAREHOUSES— 58, LIME-STREET. LIVERPOOL. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 



R 



PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 

Mettam & Co.'s Wholesale Glass Warehouse, 

30, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 

The NEW TARIFF (published Dee. 1) sent post free on application, 

LIBERAL D1SOOUNT TO DEALERS ON ENCLOSING THEIR CARD. 

AMERICAN COLLODION. 

Messrs. Squire and Co. beg to inform Photographic 

•"*- Artists and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sale of 

HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR OOLLODI0I. 

In sealed 4oz. bottles,, at 2s. per bottle. 

London: 52> King William Streett 



to. 4, mi.) 



tfifi * fiOlXXJ&AtftlO KBWS. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, ANALYSIS, ETC. 

STATHAM'S CHEMICAL CABINETS 

Afford an endless fund of Instructive Amusement, and contain the, Chemicals and 

-*• Apparatus necessary for performing the Brilliant Experiments shown in the Lectures at the Royal Polytechnic, and other Scientific 
nstitutions. Youths' Cabinets, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d.; Book of Experiments, 6d.; Students' Cabinets, 21s. f 31s. 6d., 42s., 63s., 168s.; 
Economic Laboratory, 105s., 210s.; Agricultural Test Chests, 63s., 105s., 168s.; Toxicologic*! Test Chests, 42s., 63s., 105s.; Pocket Blow-pipe 
!ase, 21s. To be had of Chemists and Opticians everywhere. 

CHRISTMAS BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— Mr. Btatham's Illustrated Prospectus of Amusing, Instructive, and Scientific 
irticles, Educational Toys, &c, free for One Stamp. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Chemical Cabinets, &c, free for two stamps. 

WILLIAM E. STATHAM, 312, REGENT STREET, W., nearly opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

THE GREAT NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 

H Francis has much pleasure in announcing to the Photographic World, that he has entered into 
• an arrangement with Dr. Baohoffner, sole lessee of the Royal Colosseum, for the entire use of that magnificent Building, the Greek Saloon, 
3 a permanent Exhibition for Photographs of merit. 25 per cent, will be charged on Sales effected — 5 per cent, will be devoted to Prizes for 
he best productions during the year. Prospectuses will be ready in a few days, and may be had of 

H. FRANCIS, 101, GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 



STEREOSCOPES 

A2CD 

STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 

aanufaeturers and Publishers, 
R. BONING and Co., 7, Queen's 
lead Passage, Newgate-street. Groups, Views, 
nd Statuary, Wholesale and for Exportation. 

BONING'S 
PURE ALBUMEN PAPER, 

2s. 6d. per quire, size 171 X 221, is universally 
sed for Stereoscopics, and where clear and 
rilliant proofs are essential. Sample Sheet, 
d. Cash must accompany the Order. 

^holographs and Stereoscopic Slides mounted 
and coloured. 



auME's Positive Collodion. — 
This preparation is highly sensitive and 
niform in action, producing blacks and whites 
neqnalled. Price 8s. per 20 ozs. 

Bume's Negative Collodion is 
unrivalled for sensitiveness, density, and 
alf-tone. Price 10s. per 20 ozs. $h» Trade 
applied very reasonable. Collodion Mannfac- 
ory, 22, High-street, Leicester. 

N.B. — A sample sent for Is. 3<|« i* stamps. 

The Wholesale Photo- 
graphic Store, JAMES P. SHEW, 80, 
^ford-street, London. The New Alphabetic 
rice List for 1859 is now ready for distin- 
ction, and will be posted to all those who 
^▼e applied for it. 

Delivered Gratis at the Store as above ; or 
*t by post, free on receipt of one Stamp. 

W0BKS ON THE FEENCp 
LANGUAGE. 

^assell's Lessons in French. 

J In two parts, price 2s. each, or complete 
& 1 vol., bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. These 
fcssons have not been surpassed by any which 
Are appeared. They contain a complete 
Systematic grammar, including etymology and 
fntax, with explanations of Idioms, and exam- 
Its of the best kinds of Composition. 

Tej to Cassell's Lessons in 

X French. Paper Covers, Is., post free, 
i. Id.; cloth, Is. 6d., post free, Is. 8d. 

London: Casskll, Pirns, aid Galm*. 



FIRST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 



Sedgefield's English Scenery.- 
free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Sedgefield's Welsh Scenery.— 
free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Cedgefield's Rustic Groups. 



—Price One Shilling each (post 
•Price One Shilling each (post 



-Birds' Nests, Cattle, &c. &c— > 

kj Price One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

Sedgefield's Cathedral Interiors, comprising several Stereoscopic 
Views from the interior of each of the following English Cathedrals, namely, Bristol 
Cathedral, Exeter Cathedral, Winchester Cathedral, and Salisbury Cathedral.— Price One and 
Sixpence each (post free), 

" We scarcely know which to admire most, the Landscapes or Architectural Pictures, because they are both the 
beat in their respective departments. The ears with which then are printed, the clearnm of the negative*, the nicety 
of tint, the beauty of the half-tone, and the happy selection of site*, are all characteristics of these stereographs,"— 
Photographic News. 

" The subjects are mostly very artistic, and the manipulation perfect; but in our opinion the interiors bf the 
Cathedrals of Winchester, Exeter, and Salisbury are the most remarkable — we can imagine nothing finer and 
every one who possesses a stereoscope should certainly add them to his collection." — Photographic Notssl 

London: A. W. BENNETT, Publisher, 5, Bishopsgate Without, B.C.— A Catalogue post fret* 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 

0HARLE8 SHEPHERD'S LENSES 

AM unequalled both a§ to cheapness and quality. Portrait 
t«pffji.— Tfcete tout* nffti M tfcai amount of flatness of field and perfect coincidence of 
the riSiajsjiM snemieal foe! wfcjts] (a: $e) much sought for. Landscape Lenses.— These, from 
their perfect definition and etesedltg rapidity of action, have been pronounced, both by the 
Press and the first Photographers, as the best ever produced. Portrait, Stereoscopic, and other 
Cameras, of SHEPHERD'S own make, are prepared from the best seasoned wood, and of first- 
class workmanship. Every article connected with Photography at moderate prices, and of the 
best quality. New Box Stereoscopic Camera for the Dry Collodion Process, with Six Backs, 
Focusing Eyepiece, Spirit Level, View Meter, and superior View Lens, mounted, with Rack and 
Pinion complete, with Stand, £6 10s. Price List free on application. 

*' Shepherd's single lens has greater range, extending over more ground than the new combination of 
Professor PetzvaL at the same time it has a much larger angular field."— 3m Photographic Journal poos 
170, March 22nd, 18*8. ^ 

CHABLES SHEPHERD, 97, Earringdon-street (One door from Fleet-street). 



UNION CASES. 

These beautiful American Cases have hitherto been too costly 
for extensive use among Photographers in this Country. The undersigned, however, haying 
porohssed a large quantity on advantageous terms, is able to sell them at least Fifteen per cent, 
cheaper than any other Wholesale House in the Kingdom. For Prices, apply to 



ELISHA MANDEK, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, SNOW 

BIRMIHGHAM. 
DEALER S S UPPLIED. 



HILL, 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 




JOHN ATKINSO N'S 

AMERICAN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STORES, 
37, MANCHESTER-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

DEALERS SUPPLIED WITH THE FOLLOWING AMERICAN STOCK: 

American Lace-band Cues; do. Turkey Morocco do. ; do. Ribbed Turkey do. ; do. Turkey Cupid do. ; do. Peck's Union do. ; do. OetegoB. 
Union do. ; do. Chinese Stile do. ; do. Wreath do. ; do. Adamant do. ; do. People'" do. ; do. Preservers, New Patterns ; do. Excelsior Hats ; do. 
Strong Stomped do. ; do. Dotted do. ; do. Ambrotype Varnish ; do. Positive Collodion ; do. Quo-cotton, in lot Tin Cans; do. Ambrotype Muslin; 
do. do. Leather; do. Vulcanite Baths; do. do. Dishes; do. Diamond Varnish ; do. Ferrotype Plates; do. Keilotype Plates. 

CASES in a hundred varieties. MATS in a hundred rarieties. PBESEKVEBS of the moat chute designs. COLLODION, Positive and 
Negative, that is now universally called for; its superior qualities are fully admitted by all who have used it. The Varnish, and moat of the 
above Articles, may be had from — Arkaof. — Mr. MoWalters. Bradford, Yorkshire— Maud and Wilson. Bristol — Messrs. Webbe, Gundry, 
and Co.; Mr. Pouting; Mr. Guff. BiRMWouiM— Mr. Manden; Mr. Hulme; Mr. Ltneaater. Boston— Mr. Marshall. Bbrsum— Mr. 
Blacfcshaw. Bslfast— Mr. Cumin. Bath — Mr. Wood; Mr. Walker. Bkiohtos — Mr. Lane. Blaorjiirrt — Mr. D. Johnson. Boltob — Mr. 
Benfold. Core — PitiGibbon and Co. CnisraR— Grindley and Son; Mr. P.irrjr. ClISJrinroN— Mr. Humphreys. C8UWaU>— Mr 
Russell Jeffery. Oiuhribi!!— Mr. Niohnls. CAauaLi— Mr. Sawyer. ColchistRR— Mr. Chaplin. Dirbt — Mr. Bremen; Mr. Charles. 
Downmm— Mr. Pounoey. Dtnrnn— Mr. Lowdea. Doroistrr— Mr. Howarth. Doolir— Mr. Robinson; Bewleyand Brans; Oldham and 
Co. Eirtsr — Mr. Grooms. Ediubdboh —Messrs. Lennie; Kemp and Co.; Bryaon. Froomi— Mr, Bird. Glou<]«s*ir — Ruasell Jelsry. 
QumtlW— Mr. MoCrossen; Mr. Mactear; White and Birr; Griffin aud Co. Halifax— Mr. Wilkinson; Mr. Oregson. Hun -Mr. Smith; Mr. 
Wokea. HoxiOH— Mr. Cook. Hrriford — Mr. Qethen. ImwIOH— Mr. Goydor. Jikset— Mr. Godfrey. Li Scout— Mr. Bd wards. LuctsTH— 
Mr. Psnona; Mr. Hume. Lrrds— Harvey and Reynolds; Harrison. Lordoji— Coi; M 'Millar.; Borfield and Rouoh ; FactBeo. Ma»chrst(r— 
Mr. Motterahead, Mr. Fyne; Mr. Rogerson. NorriROHAM— Mr. Sbepperley; Mr. Taylor; Mr. Woodward; Mr. Thompson, Norwich— Mr. 
Sawyer. Niwcastl* — Mr. Mawson. Oiford— Messrs. Jones and Tnroer. Prestos— Mr. Cartwright. Pormxootb — Mr. Kewland. Pit- 
kooth— Mr. Coi; Mr. Heath. Soothawtok— Mr. Wiaemsn; Mr. Davis. Shrewsbury — Mr. Davis. Stalitbuikii— Lees and Son. Star- 
roan— Mr. Higgina. Shsffirld— Chad burn Brothers; Mr. Qaantock. Tadhtor- -Mr. Webber. ULVSiteTim— Mr. Purar. Wrllirotot- Mr, 
Hooker. WiimroLn— Mr. Hall. Worcrstrr— Mr. KarL York— Mr. Q. Brown. 

English Cheap Imitations of the above Goods at Manufacturers' Prices. Every description of French, German, and English Goods; and the 
largest stock of choice Lenses in the kingdom. No Prioe List Published. Any inquiry answered. Photographic Nolo can be had of J. Atkinson. 




T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

wholesale and retail kasutactoby for astronomical, photographic, ard oejtkru 
optical works, 136, etjstoh-boad, l0hd0r, h.w. 

The Petzval Portrait and Landscape Combinations, with Waterhouse's Diaphragms, as made by 
T. B., are approved of bj .It who have triad them, and acknowledged to be the bett Article ever offered to the publie. Liberal Dhra»i 
allowed to tbe Trade. 



HOTTINGHAM PH0T0OEAPHIC SOCIETY— PEIZE STEBEOGEAPH. 



■r Mr. Woodward' Specimens, though all Six (hat I hsve named are especial]' 

] most deserving Is Itiat numbered 14, ' Wllford.' a lundncape coiuUtlng or a La) 

d roof, hiving ■ while gahle end, as the prominent (Mian In the picture; theih* . . 

the thatch, of the old gate, snd various' protuberKices, ire b«u ..fully lT*i»>|>aiwu, the definition of the 

DO the left, In shadow, »nd the aubdued lint of the foreground. Are In ■ perfect keeping ; ' while .ho well 
uid delicate gradation of tone, everywhere perceptible, unite to form a very charming 



May be obtained port free, for IS stamps each, of 
W. WOODWARD, PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIST, NOTTINGHAM. 



CHB0M0-PHOTOOBAPHS: 

Backshell'h Process. — ■ FuBj 
partienlars sent by Meaara. HORNE sal 
THOHNTUWAITE, 121, 132, and 123, ftef-j 
gate-street, E.G., on receipt of stamped enve,**^.. 



Now ready, Price Out /'otsw. j 

No. 1 of the Wbbkly MaojH 
11)11, an Illustrated Journal of Botertais*-] 
ing Literature — with whioh ia pr— tss.| 
gratis, a beautiful Engraving of Charles KasRj 
in the character of Hamlet, London: Wil 
4 Look, 158, Fl«rt-«*reet. 



HOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 



__nirt CukII, Patter. 
(a Yard. London. E.C.:— 
ra. WylHe and Bon, Poolii 



liMnp. ii.Huu-nnct. 

D«Ji», Bookseller. 
Mr. Kevworth ; Mr. W. A. Bally. 
1r. <>r,l,T. Nrwa Afctnl 
r. J. Wlmmw, Cbcil-t, 4. Hi-I,.,, 
r. IX Bsllsmine. 
E.i:ii.l..w,<iii. victori«-.iiwt 

Georjn Miuon. lHwlnilli nnd ! 

'. KlilfJUo-itrwt. 



Mr. Jimn Wool, 8§, FHncoMlrn 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWB. Tii 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 

32, LEIGHTON GROVE, GLOUCESTER PLACE, 

KENTISH TOWN. 

Permanent Prints; Orders ertmiril immediately ; perfect Copies guaranteed; 

and Charges very moderate. 

A LIST OP PRICES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Mr. J. B. PYNE, 

39. LEIGHTON GHOVE, GLOUCESTER PLACE, 

KENTISH TOWN. 

TWO ASSISTANT PRINTERS WANTED-APPLY PERSONALLY. 



-Mr. J. Berk, Advei 
-. T.fl Ih.mc. Tl. I 
J Slsinton. 
Ir.J. Alkiiinon. 3T, 3 



*! f.,!i 'i''m, 



f*. 

■ lilly: Mr. .1. 



>nlc Co.. H. CheapaHta i 
Mr. Wood. Cbea|*lde; 
mis. Murray ""I Heath, 
I and Co.. Fleet -nrreet; 



lTn, Dniuinte: Mr. 
*yne. «1. Piccadilly; 



md: Mr. ClinV. 
:n«. ft third -it reef 
«1, clilbrd-elTiiet; 

... _ . I, Co 

pherd. FarrlnciTiiEl. 
t.rana ; Mf. E. J. Partridge, B™.d- 
ft J. Hrld**. 

Mr. .li.Un !)■■■. w(,...,l. IT'l. llcilli 

a™' " 

i«d ami Cn.. So 1, M 
Jr. W. Baker. 

■ ■I;.-— Mr. W. hartey. 

7Vw Mi V..»- 1-1. Moaloj-eUeet j 

-Mr''i.( ui : W,'|.i. Uraperyi Mr. John 
am, Jnrrold and Bon*, tyn'l.in :iil<! 
-Mr. F, H. Smith, Crown-yard, Msrkct- 
.Tame. Motherwell, BmlocUcr. 

IV. J. Tart. 
Hr Slinrp. 
-". .J..h.iCokr«nd Son: Mr. J, Moore; 

. A. Mi .n: Mr. .1. W .ii;-li.i;..,iL-.'-.1ri,l, 

Mr. C. W. tW» 

T. --T-. liri,l-i:r .in-! Pull. 

lira. 

r.V. [.."a.Ifv, riirmiii. lliL'h-tinet, 
Afore- Mr. Joseph Whereat, 
ilr. II Arrhcr. Ili.v.l Uhrwv. 

M. ■-'... iK.iL.r.ui.M'i.w,. 
H. Hoodies. 
■*r*. D...1.I .in.l rerllnir. 

r. A. Jjiwranc.., 17. IS. ■iT-l.r.l-'-i'i uc; 
lion, Library. 



Thomas & Co., 386, Euston- 

l ro.irj (opposite Fltsroy-squareJ, Cai-ren, 
Gilders, Hnd Photographic Mount Makers, 
respectfully inform Photographers and Ama- 
teurs thai they supply Frames, Glasses, and 
'1 in.t. eht ,].. i- i|i in My other li -n.--.:. A 
Gilt Bead Frame and Glass, ornamented at 
careen with Whit* Mount 12 X 10, from Ea., 
and other sixes at a prop, >rti< 'Date price. Pic- 
ture Frames pit in "11, or matt and burniih 
(gold and workmanship warranted, from 6a). 
Country Order!, with refer* noe, promptly 
attended to ; and printed list of prices foe 
war 'led on application. 



/tut PuUiihtd, ilk edition, price It., per 
past. If. id. 

Practical Photography on Glass 
■nd Paper. Containing— Simpledireotions 
for the Prodnotion of PorlraiU and Vie*a by 
the' 1 ..!]., li,,,,, Albumen, CnloLype. Waned P»per, 
and Positive Paper Froces-ea. Alao Pepere on 
the Met h .'id of taking Stereoscopic Pictures ; 
Ok: i'. l,,uring of Photographs; and on Failure! 
— their Csusee and Remedies. By Chiblks A. 

Published bj BLAND and Co., Optioians, 
mi. I rimtii'-raiihiB Instrument Unkers to (lie 
tjiieen, 153, Fiert-itreet, London, R.C. 



Stanley & Robinson, Stereo- 
graph Publishers, 3 and 5, Orent Turn- 
stile, Hotborn, London, publish Sterengrapbi 

luoet perfect oiroulation, and the whole proflte 
that can be ■ i ■ - =r -i ■ — L from their Negaline, 
deducting publiihing eipenaea, which may be 
taken, hj preriona agreement, at a percentage 
the amount of Stereograph! mid. 



HOME AND EXPORT PHOTOGRAPHIC OEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON 1 , 

MANUFACTURERS AMD IMPORTERS, 

11, JUBILEE BUILMX03; 16, LORtJ STIIEKT, 
LIVERPOOL. 



THIRD EDITION. 
Jutt p-uhttthtJ, prict \t. 1 perpott It. Id. 

THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

HT CaiBLKJ A. LONG. 
This proeeei ia simple, clean, and certain. 



Itmg p 
il-li ik'j ui ihs Albumen, thi 
Wet C'.IIo-!ion, and the Sue 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & CO., 
Fitv'^iT.iyhH ;, i .,..(- ..(((. i-r M'tktTM to Her Uti) 
1H, FLEET STREET, LONDOH. 



cj of the 



W h ' 



J. T. SIMKIN, 
tolesale Manufacturer 



of 

Partouts. An assortment of 
Tinted !\> - i', f : i ■..-(-. Plain and Ornamental 
Show Muunta. Name and Address embMtaed 
free of charge. 

I, QREYHOUND YARD, k 82, HIGH 
HOLBORN. 



DIAMOND VARNISH, 

Messrs. Sqdire & Co. beg to 
announce that they hare jntt prepared 
colourtot tramparent 

VARNISHES FOB NRGATIVES AND 



\%, King William Street, City. 



TV) the Readers of the " Photo- 

1 OBirHio Nnwa." CASES f >c preaening 
the Numbers and Binding the " PaorunitirHio 
News," ate now read]', price Is. 6d. each, and 
may be obuiaed at the Office, or through anr 
Bookaeller. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

" The Piiotoobifbio Niwa" ii published 
ererj Friday, and may be obtained at tbe office, 
of any of our agents, or of any respectable 
hoi'ikwller, price 3d., or stampeil Id. Persons 
residing at a distance from a bookseller may 
hare a eopy sent regularly to their address, 
poat-free, for 8s. 8d. per half year, or 17«. 4d. 
per annum. Two copies can be sent weekly 
foe 7s. 7d. per qnsrter ; or Fonr o.'pie« for 
15s. 2d. per quarter. Remittances ranut be 
made, by Pml-'ifiee Order, piyable to Messrs. 
Casskll, Pshtsb, and G.lpik, at the General 
Poat-olEoe. 

A coloured vrapper will lie naed with the 
last of the copies subscribed for, thereby de- 
noting that the period 1st which the subscrip- 
tion was made h.-ia expired. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

All AdrerLbtements, to secure insertion, must 
be forwarded by Thursday noon, to the office. 
La Belle Sauvago Yard, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
Pnat-offioe Or iers to be made payable to Mrsars. 
Canell, Potter, and Gulpiu, 



mi 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWa 



[Feb. 4/ If 



THE NEW ALBUMENISED PAPER, 

12s. PER QUIRE (23| x 17|X 

THE LARGEST SIZE MADE — WILL CUT UP FOB 24 STEHEOGBAPH8. 

The Company are now supplying this Paper to nearly all the First Stereoscopic Printers t» England. 

FOR FINENESS OF FIBRE, BEAUTY OF TONE, AND HIGH SURFACE, IT IS UNAPPROAC1 
Highly Preened Best DRAB MOUNTS, 4a 3d per gross (The Company's Tint). 
Ditto ditto CREAM ENAMELLED, 4s. 6d. ditto. 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C 

A SAMPLE SENT ON REMITTANCE OF TWELVE STAMPS. 



ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

This beautiful Process combines all the boldness and vigour of paper proofs with the delicac 
the finest Daguerreotype. The RE-DEVELOPING SOLUTION for producing these pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 2s., 8s, each, a 
VARNISH in bottles at Id. 6d. f 8s., and 4a. 6d., with Directions for Use. Specimens from 5s. to 21s. each. For further informatia 
" The Photographic Teacher," price Is. 

44 A* glass positive* we have seldom seen anything to equal them, whether in their character as Photographs, possessing' whites of great purity, and rich bh 
their susceptibility of receiving high finish in colouring by the ordinary dry colours. The process appears very simple, the usual material of glass podttref 
employed up to a certain point, after which, the application of a re-developing agent, and a suitable varnish, completes the process. The results we have seen i 
worth the attention of photographers."— Photographic Amm, Sept. 17th. 

" The Alabastrine Photographs came safe. I think them superb. I cannot say too much fan praise of them. I consider It a great step in the positive pro* 
Mr. Sutton, Editor of Photographic Notes, December Ut, 1868. 

" I am delighted with the alabastrine photographs, which are perfection— (at surpassing anything I have yet seen. The tones produced are truly tash H 
equal the most costly miniature. •* Hnvar H. Hblb. Teignmomth, Jam. lh 

We copy the following remarks from a letter from Mr. Lyndon Smith, of Leeds:—" The alabastrine process is splendid. One of the finest portraits I have* 
done by this re-developer." 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL.— LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, MOROCCO CASES, with Mats aad Q 
elegantly finished, commencing at 2s. 6d. per dosen ; PASSE-PARTOUTS, of the usual patterns, from Is. 3*1. per doaen ; YIGN 
PLATES for producing the VIGNETTE STYLE OF PRINTING ; and every article connected with Photography, of English, French, An 
and German manufacture. %* Their New Fbice List, upon a revised and reduced scale, is now ready. Sent free. 

SQUIRE AND COMPANY, 

WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE & PASSE-PARTOUT & FRA1 

FACTORY, 

52, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE. 



u 



THIRD EDITION, now ready; price One Shilling, or by pott, 13 ttampt, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER; 

OR, 

WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO DO IT." 
4* BY Q. WHARTON SIMPSON, ESQ. 



* * 



# For critiques and opinions of the Photographic Journals and the 'Press, see previous 

Advertisements. 

Published by SQUIRE & CO., Wholesale Photographic Warehouse, 
52, KING WILUAM-STREET, LONDON- BRIDGE. 

SANFORD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS. 

Canson's Le Rive or Saxony Papers, of the best quality, highly 
Albumenised, 10s. per quire. JOHN 8ANFORD, 13, Regent's- square, Gray's Inn 
Bead, London. 

P E. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly, London. — Photographic 

^ f Apparatus of a superior description manufactured at the above Establishment. 

C. E. C. would invite an inspection by purchasers of Apparatus, as all goods made by him 
are warranted of the best workmanship and materials. His Lenses are unsurpassed for rapidity 
of action, and absolute coincidence of the chemical and visual rays. When quality and price 
are considered, they will be found the cheapest Apparatus supplied by any house in London. 

C. E. C. begs to state, that his Photographic Rooms are free to purchasers for Tuition and 
Testing Lenses, &c. He can therefore confidently recommend every Lens supplied by him. 

New Illustrated Catalogue gratis, or by post Two Stamps. 

The Collodion Process, simplified by Charles Hubt. Second Edition. Is., or by post, 
lSSUwp*. 



Solution for Cleaning I 

U tographic Glas* Plates.— Price la. fl 
bottle, is sufficient to clean 1,000 wk 
plates ; it is at once a great saving of 
labour, and expense. A whole-aiss nisi 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minitei 
two or three drops of the eolation ; is ft* 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, aad i 
in its uae. Sold Wholesale and BetsB 
WARWICK, Photographer, 32, Sloan* 
London, S.W. — Agents: — Messrs. JUbbj 
Heath, 43, Piccadilly, London. Hoif 
Thoksjthwaite, 121, 122, and 123, Ke 
street. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly. Bfl 
and Rodch, 180, Strand. Shbfiw 
Farringdon-street. Tim us, 31, High 
born. B&kw, East street, Brighton. & 
wrioht and Sum, Fiahergate, Preston. 8r 
St. Enoch square, Glasgow. W. ft 
High Towu, Hereford. J. J. Pill, 63, 
dilly, Manchester. 

POULTON, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIN1 

ABD PUBLISHES, 
147, STRAND, LONI 

AMD 

2, LONDON-STREET, READ! 
Wholesale Dealer in Stereoscop 
Stereoscopic Slides. 



London; Printed by Pkttkb and Gaum, 
lidied by Casssll, Fetter, A Galkx,** La 1 
vag« Yard, LudgAte-blu, E.C.— F*H»*T f Fa*. 



A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDITED BY WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. 



Ho. 26.] 



FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 1859. 
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KR WUE8TT8 ROYAL LETTERS PATEHT. 

GLOVER'S PATENT | noma* 

rantpartmt T?n»™a.i photographs. new ool 
Specimen will be forwarded] f"™" 1 ' 

on the receipt of a Post-office Order ft 



EtKUAL LICENCES (under the Patentee), 
YS 6a., or to PnrchascrB of * Specimen, 
Ui. 6d., granted liy Mewr.. SQUIBB k 
bom whom preperrd Piitb, Mitirui, 
IiannonoNS, majbeobtaiued. Specimens 
View. Pit further inibrrnstion, lea the 
d Edition of " Tub pHoioaEiraic 



[ LESSONS 071 COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
A CATECHISM OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES: — London Pholo- 
graplilc Society. — Wsckheslh Photographic Bo- 

PnOTOGHAPHIC ITOTHS AND .jUBRIES: — 
The Collodlo-Alburnen Proeese. — The CollodlO- 
Albumen Process— Portable Developing- Box — 
Preserving Sensitive Papon.— Anew*** to Ninon 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEACHER. 

Third Edition, yarn pubiuhed, price \i„ 
or 13 ttampt, 

SQUIRE & Co., 

52, KING WILLIAM STREET. 



BURKE, 

WHOLESALE PASSE-PARTOUT 

MANUFACTURER, 

326, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

MOUNTS, SPECIMEN FRAMES, fco. 
Tinted Passe-partout! for Vignette*. 



THE CRYSTAL MEDIUM.— economy of time & money. 

FOE BE00CHES, lOCKETS, AND TEAHSKTSSIOH THEOUOH TEE POST. 
\ Sheets, 1 in. square, 2s.; 21 by 2, 3s. 6d. ; 8J by 2}, 7s. 6d. Cut as easily as Paper. 

/ Damp the back of Ih. Crystal ; lay It on a QUa, any site ; preaa it firmly to adhere. A Penknife will instantly MmoTa it. 

SQUIRE & Co.. 62, KING WILLIAM STREET. 



iLABASTRI NE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

lis beautiful Process com - 

bine* nil the boldness and vigour of paper 
u\ with the delinoT of the fineet Darueireo- 
l The RB-DEVEL0PING SOLUTION for 
Inning these picture* it told in bottles at 

ta., 8a. each, and the VARNISH in bottlei 
la. od., S*., and is. M , with Direotinn. 
TJm. Spednun* from 6a. to 21*. each. 

farther information, see "The Pkote- 
■Uc Teaelur," prise la. 
■milMu VatneB, for Non-Inverted 
■and Positives, la. tM., 3a., and it . per 

If* hem seldom seen anything to equal Ibe Ala- 
itna Photoirnpha, which poseees whites of meat 
H. and rich Madia, and aueceptlbiLty of receiving 
Bntsbhi colonrlnj? by the ordinary dry colours.'' — 
■arapafr jVo», Srpl. 171*. 
th* Alabastrine Ptaotoaraoha cam* safe. I think 
it step in the positive pro- 



ne photographs, 



• now the following remarks from a letter Iron. 
Lyndon Smith, of Leeds; - "The slabastrlne pro. 

la splendid. One of the llneat portraits I have 

was dene t-y tola ra-datatapar." 

SQUIRE & Co., 

detab Photographic Warehouse and 
Pont- Partial and Frame Factory, 
Hit WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE. 



Instrument Maker* U 



w 



NEWMAN, 



HOEHE ft IEOSB-THWAITE, 

Optician*, Philotophieai and Photographic 

/-•' i -I lf~l~~ ■>„ flu? Ifujctty, 



VARNISH EH. li 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS 

For the Silver Plate, Glass, j- Paper. 



ould direct attention to the 

iK, an being among the Photo- 
graphic requisites moat recently introduced at 
their establishment.— Solid Glua Baths, fur 
Plata* of any siseup to 17 x IS, arranged either 
for the Operating-room or for Travelling. 

Opal flashed Glass for Transparent Poaitirei. 

Apparatus fur Microeoopic Photographa. 

Apparata* fur Enlarged Photographa of 
Hienaeopio Object*. 

Povill'r Registered Steraoaoopie Camera, ' 
eanjing eight prepared Plate*, Camera, Lena, 
Focusing Srreen, and Back-holder, in a apace j 
of Sin. Xflin.x5.in., weight 61b., with loin, i 
movement if required. Price, £a St. | 

Hoiuri and THoajriawiiTi'e Plate -cleaning i 
Solution, Otl. per bottle. j 

Iodiaed Collodion for Fothergitl'i Pneeaa. 

Sensitive Plate*, readj for Bipoeura in the : 
Camera, prepared by Fothergill'a method, with ; 
instructione for eipoanre, development, fie. 

Ackuiio'b Hint* on Fotbergtira Prosaaa 
free, on application, or bj post, on receipt of 
stamped and addneaed uuvelope. 

An Illoatraled Photographic Catalogue tent 
peat free on receipt of two atampa. 

TEOBitHi'iin'i Goide to Pbotogrnphf, ' 
sixteenth edition, containing plain directions, ' 
written axpraaaljr for the Amateur, In., per 
poet, la. 2d. 

Oameras, and other Apparatu for India, 
Ac, oon>trnoted with eapemal rafnrens* to the 
for which they are i 



These Coloara ai* rn-ipund bv a ptniHar proem, 
mertlnf evory want or toe i'hotosraphiv-. They 
adhere with ease and fulnea* to the Plate; while 
from their traoapercocy they ufosr w*Ma« Hdng 1 he 
Pliotoarat*. alvlna; a pure, brilliant, lift-Mi effect, 
ooatulnable by any other colour. 

Box** or Waths Cokouaa, arranged (Or Faoto- 


NEWHAN'SPoerriv 
depth and transparency 


to ahadows, wlUiout lo 


[i-lna 


NKWUAN'B Pnmumo Vaanaa for 


N °- 



Ite* fWW>. prill XL St/., or la, U. a«< fro, 

HARMONIOUS COLOURTJTG 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

In Water Oolouri, OU Colour*, Photographic* 
With much valuable information on Colours. BIsIdk, 



,toKTapblc Hcalera, 



rahaolnt*] 



AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND 

ENGLISH 

WHOLESALE 

Optical and PhotogTaphio .Depot, 

J. SOLOMON, 

IS, RED LION SQUARE. 



PRICE LIST ORATIR OH 1 »kMUl<ia^i i c*»- 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 




JOHN ATKI NSON'S 

AMERICAN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STORES, 
37, MANCHESTE R-STRE ET, LIVERPOOL. 

DEALERS SUPPLIED WITH THE FOLLOWING AMERICAN STOCK: 

American Laee-bsnd Cases; do. Turkey Morocco do. ; do. Ribbed Tmkey do. ; do. Turkey Cupid do. ; do. Peck's Union do. ; do. Oetaera 
Union do. ; do. Chinese Stile do. ; do. Wreath do. ; do. Adamant do. ; do. People'! do. ; do. Preservers, New Pattern*; do. Eioelsior Mats ; do. 
Strong Stamped do. ; do Dotted do. ; do. Ambrotype Varniih ; do. Positive Collodion ; do. Gun-cotton, in Ion. Tin Cans ; do. Ambrotype Mollis ; 
do. do. Leather; do. Vulcanite Baths ; do. do. Dishes; do. Diamond Varnish; do. Ferrotype Platee ; do. Neilotype Pla'es. 

CASES in a hundred varieties. MATS in a hundred larietiea. PRESERVERS of the most chants designs. COLLODION, Positive sol 
Negative, (bat ii now universally called fur; ita superior qualities are fully admitted by all who ban need it. The Varnuh, and most of V* 
ab-.ve Articles, may be bad from — IiiuTJFoai., Y»rk. hire— Maud and Wilson. Bristol— Messrs, Webbs, Gundry, and Co.; Mr. Fonda];; Hr. 
Gaff. BrKMUiaaiM— Mr. Mauder*; Mr. Hnlme; Mr. Lincaater. Boston— Mr. Marshall. Bdhalbx— Mr. Blackahaw. Bauan— Xr. 
Comin. B.th— Mr. Wood; Mr. Walker. BaiouTCN— Mr. Lane. Blackburs -Mr. D. Johnson. Boltoh— Mr. Benlold. CiBnrrv— kr. 
Drane. Com— FiuGibb'n and Co. ChbSiH— Grindley and Son; Mr. Pimi. CiaH.i.invoa — Mr. Humphreys. Cauniui- Hr, 
Russell Jefferj. CaMklMa— Mr. Nichols. Chlbli- Mr. Sawyer. Coicbmtbb— Mr. Chaplin. Debut— Mr. Bremen; Mr. Csuuitx. 
Doechsstxb— Mr. Pounce;. Drama — Mr. Liwden. Dohcutib — Mr. Howarth. Doblis -Mr. Robinson; Bewley Bud Evans; Oldhaaiasd 
Co. EntiK- Mr. Qroome. BMUVmSaT— Messrs. Lennie; Kemp and Co.; Brjaon. Fromi - Mr. Bird. Qtouoasraa— FUasell Jsftrf. 
Gi.jsdow— Mr. McCrosaen; Mr. Haclear; White and Barr; Griffin ud Co. HiLirix— Mr. Wilkinson; Mr. Grega-si. Hull -Mr. Baits; Mr. 
Wokes. Hoiton— Mr. Cook. llixiroBD -Mr. Gethen. Ipswich— Mr. Goyder. Jbksbt— Mr. Godfrey. Libools— Mr. Edwards. Latcstis*- 
Mr. Parsons; Mr. Home. Lbkds — Harvey and Reynolds; Harrison. Loudon— Cox; M'Millan; Bur tr eld an -I Roach ; Paoifieo, MiidbtoH — 
Mr. Twort. MaNOHnma— Mr. Motterahcad; Mr. Pjne; Mr. Rogersou. Nottukiihh— Mr. Sbepperley; Mr. Taylor; Mr. Woodward; Xr. 
Thompson. Nobwioh— Mr. Sawyer. NbwCiItLx— Mr. Mawaun. OlrOkK— Me.ara. Jones and Turner. PfumroN— Mr. Garlvrffk, 
PohMHooih— Mr. Newlaud; Mr. Pareoni. Plimooth— Mr. Coi; Mr. Heath. BiHSBOSr— Mr. Miell. Socthixptoh -Mr. WJIWia; Ir. 
Basis. SbbbwbBdbt— Mr, Davis. SrlLlIaUMB— Las) and Son. Btivfoan— Mr. Hipgina. Shbitibld— Chidhurn Brothers; Mr. Q a a ahs t . 
Tii'iMi- Mr. Webber. ULrmutoa— Mr. Farrar. Wbujbotoh— Mr. Hooker. Whuibld— Mr. Hall. Wubcbimb— Mr. EarL You- 
Mr. Q. Brown. 

Bngiiih Cheap Imitations of the above Goods at Manufacturers' Prices. Every description of French, German, and Engliah Goods; aadtaa 
largest stock of ehoioe Lenaeeiuthekingdiim. No Price Lie i Published. Any inquiry ana wered. Plu>L<gniptiic Nvta oau bo had of J. Atkiaaoa. 



UNION CASES. 

These beautiful American Cases have hitherto been too costly 

-!■ for extensive nse among Photographers in this Country. The undersigned, however, baring 
purchased a large quantity on adrantageoni terms, is able to sell them at least Fifteen per cent. 
cheaper than any other Wholesale House in the Kingdom. For Prices, apply to 

E L IS HA MANDER, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, SNOW HILL, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

DEALER S 8 UP?LIED. 



PURE ALBUMENISED PAPER. 

Coluns's Pure Albumenised First-Class French and German 
Papers. The trade supplied. A list of prices and samples' forwarded free on receipt of 
business card. A. CoLUBS, tO, Brewer-etreet, Regent- street, London, W. 



EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER HIB 
OWN ARTIST. 

MESSRS. PERRY AND THOMAS 

Beg to inform Photographers 
and Amateurs that they still continue to 
giro lessons with the greatest success in the art 
of Colouring Photographs by their peculiar 
method, enabling beginners in a few lessons to 
produce moat effective results, and resembling 
inaj In all respects. Terms very moderate. 
*, Gorentij-Mtrent, FiaculiUj. 



PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Madame Julians, Photogra- 
phic Miniature Painter, will be happy to 
undertake highly finished Work, both in Colours 
and in Black. Finished Specimen! supplied. 
86, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 



Wholesale Photographic Depot, 
for all kinds of Apparatnsand Materials, 
on the lowest terms, at FREDERICK C. 
BIRD'S, Market-place, Prome. Price List 
free. Agent for the celebrated American 
Collodion and Varnish. 



PH0T08BAPH8_COLOURED. 

MESSRS. PERRY AMD THOMJf 

iesire to call the attention of 

Photographers to their beautiful safes' 
Colouring Photographs, surpassing all etaaBth 
brilliancy and durability, and rntenhsasr la si 
respect! the finest ivory. Charges SBMMst 
moderate. 8, Coventry-street, Pieesdur/. : 



j)« 



FIRST-CLASS STEREOGRAM* 
WARMER'S ENGLISH SCBNKBT. 

Comprising Views of Tonraty, ! 
Bidmoutb, Boas, and Hereford; las* 

Groups; Studies of Trees, he. PrieeUss* 
(poet free, 1 3 stamps). 

CATHEDRAL INTBRIOBS --CusrprnsM 
several Stereoscopic Views of each of ths s* 
"ugliah Cathedrals, Cfaareass, say 
or Cathedral, ~ * ■-■•-■- 

.. Mary, Tslatso, 

Pries Is. «d. each (pest tree, IB 

Loudon: THOMAS ORDISB, Foblbher.H 
Bromptou-ror, S.W. 



GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICHI 
BLAND AMD nfl HHIOEB PRICE IHT 

Pmtratt)} (Safalopt 

OF PH0TDGHAH1IC UPrHMTUS, CHtMICAU.4 IBsV 
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T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTORY FOR ASTRONOMICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND GENERAL 

OPTICAL WORKS, 136, EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
The Petzval Portrait and Landscape Combinations, with Waterhouse's. Diaphragms, as made by 

J- T. S., are approved or bj all who have tried them, and acknowledged to be the best Article ever offered to the public. Liberal Discount 
itlowed to the Trade. 

This dag it Published, cloth Uttered, Price St. 6rf. , free by post, THE FIRST VOL UME of 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 

CONTAINING NUMBERS 1 TO 26. 
London : CASSELL, FETTER, and GALPIN, La Belle Sauvagk Yard, Ltjdoate Hill, E.C. 



PHOT OGR APHY. 

SHEPHERD AND Co., 

"II anufacturers of the Lenses and apparatus being used, and so 

-lit often ipoken of by oar fint Photographers of the present day, as being quickest in action, 
Ml firing more perfect definition than any others, "Shepherd's single lens has greater range, 
■mending orer mare ground than the new combination of Professor Pitzvil, and larger angular 
Kern," ic. tc— Photographic Journal, March 22nd, 18G8. 

PORTRAIT, STEREOSCOPIC, AND VIEW LENSES, CAMERAS, Pvae-Parlout, Morocco, 
sod other Ca-es. Bole Agent for Earned en's Positive,, and Pauling's Negative Collodion. The 
ftade (applied. 

Portrait) taken daily, in handsome Case, from It. 6(1. The Art taught. A few second-band 
liana and Folding Camerai for Bale. 

97, Farrinffdon Street (one door front Fleet Street), E.C. 



CASSELL'S 
POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 

In Monthly Parts, Sixpence each. 

b Work will be one of great beauty. Specially designed for 

ig and instructing the Family Circle ; It will, while haringa basis soandly scientific, 
■ writttu in a atyle that ia popnlar, and freed from all technicalities. The designation of each 
Ibal *ill be given in plain English, ita haunts will be graphically described, and the whole 
|W acoompanied by magnificent Illustrations and tinted Plates. The text will be beautifull y 
(■tad upon anperior paper, each twelve Monthly Parts forming a handsome rolnme. This work, 
fbelieved, will not only be one of the cheapest, bat on* of the best, Natural Histories ever 
' 1. Part L will be pnbliahed on March SO. 

: CASSELL, PBTTBE, and GALPIN, La Belle Saurage Yard, Lud gate Hill, E.C. 



COLLODION. 

1 rtists supplied with Iodised i 

Ja, Collodion, really to be depended upon, | 

■ I*. per lb.; by the Winchester quart, it. ■ 

" ,; and all Chemical Preparations need in I 

raphy of guaranteed purity, at whole- 

'sss, by WILLIAM POX, Photographic 

1,-49, Cbnrch-Htreet, Sfaoreditob, N.B. 

Price List furnished on application. 

Prize Stereograph of the 

Nottingham Photographic Society, 1859. | 
ling composition."— Mr. ShadMri 



Post free, 15 stamps each. 
JUT. WOODWARD, Chemist, Nottingham. 



100 



First-class Stereoscopic 

Negatives for R.le, cheap. — One 
Down or more Mounted Stereographs from tbe 
above (as Specimens) sent, on receipt of Stamps, 
at 4s. per Dosen. Also 10 Negatives of the 
Rains of Fountains Abbey and Ripon Minster, 
14X12, and one of York Minster, 12X10. 
Eleven Specimen Prints on receipt of us. 

BECKETT k WHAITE, Newboto", Scar- 
borough. 



photography, — A 3-in. Aehro- 

JL malic Lens, 26-inch focus by " Lereboars 
et Seeretaii," taking pictures 12 by 10 inches; 
expanding bellows camera for travelling, a 
tripod stand, all complete. A 1 j-inch double 
achromatic lens (German), taking portraits 4j 
by Sj inch, with excellent camera and focusing 
lens. Price, for the whole, £5 6s. No. 5, 
Vaugban -terrace. Shepherd ess- walk, Citj-ioa!. 



JOHN HEARN, 
GOLD AND SILVER REFINER AND SMELTED. 

3, Wardovr-Hrtet, Oxford-street, Soio, W., 



and 1, St. J 



ts's-street, CltrkenKvil 



photogra] 

X Chloride 



Omen, S.C. 

_ ■apherV Paper Cuttings, 

Chloride of Silver, Hypo. Wascdmts, 
Solutions, Filtering Paper, Ac., an Collected 
and Bought. Jeweller's, Dentist's, Silversmith's, 
Gold Beater's, and Gilder's Sweepings and 
Poliahings Bought. Full Talus Given for Old 
Gold and Silver, Quid and Silver Lace, Book- 
binder's Gilding Cloths, Skewing*, and Odd, 
Silver, and Parting Bart, Bought by Assay. 
Gilding and Plating done on the Lowest Terms. 
MELTING DONE FOB THE TRADE. 



The 



CHEAP FRAMES. 
.e Patent Romaleian Frames 

cheapest, and beat adapted for 
Photographers. May be bsd in all sixes at the 
Whalttali Houses only, in Town tod Country. 
T. WELLS INGRAM, B .ad ford-street, Bir- 
mingham, sole Manufacturer and Patentee, 



Amateurs and Others! — 

Negatives Wanted to Purchase. Stereo- 
scopic and other Negatives of interesting 
subjee's, are wanted. Apply, with Specimen 
Print,tc, toMr. HUGHES, 433,vT "' ' 
London. 



'or Sale, a Stereo. Camera, 

with Brass Screw; Doable Achromatic 
Lens, for Views or Portraits ; 1 Dark Slide, for 
Stereo. Plates ; 1 do. for Single Plains, S 
Sum ; 2 Pleasing Glasses ; Ash Tripod Stand 
" "op, complete, nearly near. Price, £3 10a. 
ply to Mr. WOODWARD, Photographs 
Chemist, Noti Ingham. 
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DRY COLOURS. 

Itcst and Cheapest. Manufacturer! by T. COWDEROY, Practical Oofc»st, Tor 
Photography, at 

J. SOLOMON'S, 

2 2, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON. 



—for their brilliant 



Wanted, an Assis^nt Pi 
a Young Man, or Youth, to m 
B«lf generally useful. T 

Apply to Mr. ORIIISH. Photogro| 
lLihir and Printer to the Trade, P. 
si|U»re (corner), S.W. 

H.B.— Th* Trua Saxony Paper 
Albuinniscd, en Sale aa umal. Bam 
with Price*, post free, Four Stampa. 



AGENT FOE THE ENAMELLED TABLETS, 

LIQUID DIAMOND POLISH, for chemically cleaning Glass, in boltlca, 6d. and 1 



J. A. FORREST # C O.'S 

(Late Foriiest & Baomsi) 
FEW LIST OF PRICE8 OF PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 
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TINTED GLASS FOE ROOFS, eoloored by cobalt only, and warranted unchangeable by anlnr 

or other influences, Od. per foot super, 10 oi. to the foot. 
Plates for producing tie Vignette Style of Printing adapted to every description 

of Pressure Frame ; Portrait Vignettes from 2s. to Us. o\l. c.icli, Landscape Vignettes 

from Is. to 10a. each. 

Finely Ground lilis-i fur Stereoscopic Transparencies, GJ x 3L 26a. per gross. 

WAREHOUSES— 68, LIME-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Aonra mi Lordoi, Mr. JOSEPH SOLOMON, 22, Red Lion Sqdare. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 

Mettam & Co.'s Wholesale Glass Warehouse, 

30, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 

The NEW TARIFF (published Dee. 1) sent post free on application. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS ON ENCLOSING THEIR CARD. 



ft 



1 



GRUBB'S PATENT APLANATIC VIEW AKD OTHER LENSES. 
r. Henry T. Grubb, as Licensed Manufacturer of the above, 



begs to inform Photographers generally, that Mb. Cbookes' other engagements becoming 
loo onerous to admit of his giving adequate attention lo the agency for these Lenses, arrange- 
ments hare, at his desire, been made, under which the aame will be conducted by MIL EDWIN 
BUTTON, of 204, REGENT STREET, W., lo whom all orders, wholes*), and retail, for the 
London district are to be addressed. 
Dublin, March 1, 1859. 



WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT FOR THE WEST OF ENGLAND 
116, FORE STREET, DEVONPORT 

(Opporite tilt Post-Office). 
W. HEATH'S New Catalogue of Apparatus and Materials is now reniy, and may be had 
gratis on application. 



AMERICAN COLLODION. 
"Messrs. Squire and Co. beg to inform Photographic 

' Artists and the Trade, they are appointed the Sole Agents in England for the sale of 
HOLMES & COMPANY'S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR COLLODION. 

In sealed loi. bottles, at 2s. per bottle. 

London: 52, King William Street. 



W 



ated, it First-rate 

grapher, to manage and ea 
memess in a first-class situation; 
capital, there woul! be no objection ti 
share in the business. 

Address, K. BENCH, Morning!' 
Hnropatcad Road. 

Wanted, a 3-inch Voigtlt 
Lens (abort Focast, for taking 
Address, slating Price, &(., to M 

HALL, S-. J.i! (:■■:= l'h.i... laphiclual 
Regent-circns, Piccadilly. 



w 



anted, immediately, an 

ant Operator, one used to ope' 
colouring. Address, witli Specimen i 
M. C. UAKE1S, Portrait [looms, Qw 
Portsea, Hants. To a suitable part: 
likely be permanent 



To Amateurs desirous of 
mencing Stereo, Fbotagraphy.- 
Tertiaer wishci. to Jisf.. ■..'" his whd 
Apparatus, Ulaaaea, Wuter tight Ba 
,'luiJ Vtk'hts, and other Article* re 
Finishing ami Mounting the Pictm 
Apparatus has been little used. T 
will be sold for £1. Apply toSTERE 
Poet-office, Stirling. 

To Photographic Artist! 
Let, in the best part of Oxford 
Glass Room, about 30 ft. x IS 
Waiting Room?, and every oonTeniem 
Apply to Mr. REED, .Stationer, 57 
street (8 doors from Berners-street). 

To Photographers.— To 
suite of eicell en t Operating Boat 
occupied by a celebrated Photograp 

]■■:■] li.'to « ith crery convenience. 

A Firat-claas Operator, posaeasiogt 
site Apptratn-', may be treated with. 

Apply, by letter only, to 3. T., 122, 
street, W. 

To Artists. — Wanted, 1 
Advertiser, who has afint-olasii 
ment in the most fashionable city in 
of England, a partner to wloor ph# 
No capital required. None bat I 
artists, with oneiceplioiiabU refaiea 
apply. Address, in the tint place, I 
office of this paper. 



Glass House. — To be i 
First-rate Photographic Glise 
18X11, inside measure, with Blind 
Floor Cloth, all complete, nearly new 
30 guineas. Apply at 13, Regit 
Gray's Inn Road, London. 



Printer Wanted. — An c 
enoed Printer Wanted — one who tl 
understands Stereoscopic Printing. 
"itd Siicdinens, at No. 6, Aoguslt 
Park-Tillage East, Begenfs-B«rk. 



Mar*.. 



J 
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CITY OF LONDON 

Photographic Establishment 

rhe following Articles are sub- 
mitted to the attention of Photographers, 
a the best of their respective kinds: — 

ACHROMATIC PORTRAIT & LANDSCAPE 

LENSES 
Suitable for every description of Work, a list 
f which will be fonnd in the Catalogue. 

SPANISH MAHOGANY CAMERAS, 
Cither plain or brass bound, expanding and 
•ellows body. 

HOLLINQSWORTHS THIN PAPER, 
8,6d. per quire, either for Calotype or Printing 
urposes. 

MEZZOTINT SALTED PAPER, 
s. 6d. per quire, 22 X 18 ; sample quire, 
1X9, post free, with directions, 2s. 

HIGHLY ALBUMENISED CANSONS 

PAPER, 
'his Paper is prepared entirely under our own 
uperintendence, and is guaranteed to contain 
othing but fresh Albnmen ; a really first- rate 
irticle, 9s. 6d. per quire, 5s. per dozen. 

BLACK VARNISH, 
oz. bottles, Is., warranted not to crack. 

CRYSTAL VARNISH, 
z. bottles, Is., dries bard and bright almost 
nmediately. 

FISHER8 POSITIVE COLLODION, 
s. per lb. (20 oi8.); 5s. per £ lb., guaranteed 
> retain its sensitiveness for twelve months, 
anally pure in tone, and holding with great 
snacity to the Glass Plate. 

FISHERS NEGATIVE COLLODION, 
Os. per lb. (20 on.) ; 5s. 6d. per 4 lb. 

Fourth Edition, post free, 7 stomps, 

A COMPENDIUM OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
lonUining directions for the Positive and 
relative Collodion Process, with Hints on 
allures and their Remedies. 



FREDERICK J. COX, 

optician and Manufacturer of Photographic 

Apparatus, 
89. Skinnerttreet, Snow-hill, London, E.O. 
hutrated Catalogue on' receipt of pottage stamp. 

^Jlasgow Photographic Society. 

J The above Society purposes to open an 
Exhibition of Photographic Pictures, in the 
•allery, No. 67, Buchanan-street, Glasgow, 
•ring the month of April next. Photogra- 
hers, both Professional and Amateur, are 
^spectrally solicited to aid the Exhibition by 
aeir contributions. 

A Commission of 10 per cent, will be 
larged on the Sums obtained for Pictures 
0d in the Exhibition. 

All Pictures intended for Exhibition should 
8 sent, carriage paid, to the Booms, on 
BjDiT, the 25th, or Saturday, the 26th of 
Urch, to the care of Messrs. J. LITTLE and 
b,, and an intimation of what has been sent 
trwarded to Mr. BARE, No. 1, Renfield-street, 
Glasgow, to whom all communications relative 
> lbs proposed Exhibition are to be addressed. 

At the close of the Exhibition the eontriba- 
ens will be returned, carriage paid. 

A. A. Fhbgubsov, ) Joint 
John H. Barb, J Secretaries. 

Glasgow, 28th Feb., 1859. 

- — — * — — _ 

anted, a Photographic Studio, 

in a provincial town (well situated). 
Address, with full particulars and lowest 
nt per annum, to Ma. A, Ssabl, 24, Port- 
nd Street, Leamington, Warwickshire. 



GELATINE PAPER. 

THICKEST, No. 1, £5 10s. per 100 Sheets. 

MEDIUM, No. 2, £4 0s. per 100 Sheets. 

THIN, No. 3, £3 0s. per 100 Sheets. 

E7EET SHEET WILL CUT ONE DOZEN STEBEO. PLATES. 

Cash must accompany every Order, and not less than Six Sheets will be sent as a Sample. 
Discount; — 2} yet cent en all Orders above £5. To be procured only of 

W. H. WARNER, 

ROSS, HEREFORDSHIRE. 



w- 



Just Published) 4ih edition, price Is., per 

post, Is. 2d. 

Practical Photography on Glass 
and Paper. Containing — Simple directions 
for the Production of Portraits and Views by 
the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed Paper, 
and Positive Paper Processes. Also Papers on 
the Method of taking Stereoscopic Pictures ; 
the Colouring of Photographs; and on Failures 
—their Causes and Remedies. By Charles A. 
Lone). 

Published by BLAND and Co., Opticians, 
and Photographic Instrument Makers to the 
Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London, B.C. 

Stanley & Robinson, Stereo- 
graph Publishers, 8 and 5, Great Turn' 
stile, Holborn, London, publish Stereographs 
of merit for Amateurs, insuring to them the 
most perfect circulation, and the whole profits 
that can be derived from their Negatives, 
deducting publishing expenses, which may be 
taken, by previous agreement, at a percentage 
upon the amount of Stereographs sold. 

District Savings' Bank, Limited, 
67, Fleet-street, London. — Capital, 
£50,000, in Shares of £1 each. Deposits of 
Id. to £10 received, and Interest at 8$ per 
cent, allowed upon sums of 5s. and upwards; 
sums above £10, at from 4 to 5 per cent. 

Prospectuses, Ice, on application to 

JOHN SHERIDAN, Actuary. 

HOME AND EXPORT PH0T06RMWG DEPOT. 
MESSRS. NEWTON, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 

11, JUBILEE BUILDINGS; 16, LORD STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

VO aXTAIL SHOP.— Paid LISTS FORWARDED. 

THIRD EDITION! 
Just published, price Is., per post Is. Id. 

THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 

BY CHARLES A. LONG. 

This process is simple, clean, and certain, 
and the resulting pictures possess the exquisite 
delicacy of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the 
Wet Collodion, and the fine artistic texture of 
the Paper Process. 

BLAND & CO., 
Photographic Instrument Maker* to Her Majesty, 

IN, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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J. T. 8] 
Wholesale Manufacturer of 

> T Passe - Partouts. An assortment of 
Tinted Passe-Partouts. Plain and Ornamental 
Show Mounts. Name and Address embossed 
free of charge. 

4, GREYHOUND YARD, & 82, HIGH 
HOLBORN. 



Important to Photographers. — 
Have you tried BATB^S Photographic 
Black Varnish for Backing-tip Positive Pictures, 
Blocking-out portions of Negatives, or for 
Brass Work f If not, give it a trial. May be 
had in bottles, fid. each, at all the principal 
Photographic Depots. 

Manufactory, 9, Royal-road, Kennington- 
park. 



u 



sauntE'g HEW COLLODION, 
nequalled for tone and sensi- 



tiveness. Positive, 9s. per lb. Negatrve, 
12s. per lb. 

52, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITT. 

POULTON, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTER 

AHD FTTBIiISHEB, 

147, STRAND, LONDON, 

AMD 

», LONDON-STREET, READING. 

Wholesale Dealer in Stereoscopes and 

Stereoscopic Slides. 

Solution for Cleaning Pho- 
tographic Glass Plates. — Price Is. 6d. per 
bottle, is sufficient to clean 1,000 whole-size 
plates ; it is at once a great saving of time, 
labour, and expense. A whole-sise plate may 
be cleaned (chemically) in two minutes with 
two or three drops of the solution ; is free from 
dirt and annoyance of every kind, aid simple 
in its use. Sold Wholesale and Retail by T. 
WARWICK, Photographer, 82, Sloane-street, 
London, S.W. — Agents: — Messrs. Murray and 
Hbath, 43, Piccadilly, London. Hours and 
Thorrthwaitr, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
street. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly. Burftrld 
and Roucns, 180, Strand. Shrpjurd, 97, 
Farringdon-street. Turns, 81, High Hol- 
born. Bmxw, Bast-street, Brighton. G. Cart- 
wright and Sox, Fiahergate, Preston. Spivomm, 
St. Enoch square, Glasgow. W. Gnome, 
High Town, Hereford, J. J. Pixn, 63, Picca- 
dilly, Manchester. 
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THE NEW ALBUMENISED PAPER, 

12s. FES QUIRE <23| x 17|), 

THE LARGEST SIZE MADE- 1 — WILL CUT UP FOB 24 STEREOGRAPHS. 

Tin Company are now supplying tftis Paper to nearly all t/ie First Stereoscopic Printers in England. 
FOR FINENESS OF FIBRE, BEAUTY OF TONE, AND HIGH SURFACE, IT IS UNAPPROACHED. 
Highly Pressed Best DRAB MOUNTS, 4s. 3d. per gross (The Company's Tint). 
Ditto ditto CREAM ENAMELLED, 4s. 6d. ditto. 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

A SAMPLE SErJT ON REMITTANCE OF TWELVE STAMPS. 



WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 



LENSES, 



:iHui 



:CALS, VIGNETTE PLATES. 



MOROCCO CASES, WITH MATS AND GLASSES, ELEGANTLY FINISHED, COMMENCING AT 2s. 6<L PER DOZEN. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, of the usual patterns, from la. 3d. per doien. 
AGENTS FOR DR. HILL NORRISS DRY COLLODION PLATES. 

Every article connected with Photography, of ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, and GERMAN manufacture. 

* # * Their Nsw Price List, upon a rowed and reduced scale, ia now ready. Sent free. 

SQUIRE AND COMPANY, 

WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE & PASSE-PARTOUT & FRAME 

FACTORY, 

53, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE. 
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E. Clifford, 30, Piccadilly, London. — Photographic 

• Apparatus of a superior description manufactured at the abore Establish ment. 

C. B. C. would inrite an inspection by purchasers of Apparatus, as all goods made by him 
are warranted of the best workmanship and materials. His Lenses are unsurpassed for rapidity 
of aotion, and absolute coincidence of the chemical and visual rays. When quality and price 
are considered, they will be found the cheapest Apparatus supplied by any house in London. 

0. B. C. begs to state, that his Photographic Rooms are free to purchasers for Tuition and 
Testing Lenses, &o. He can therefore confidently recommend every Lens supplied by him. 

New Illustrated Catalogue gratis, or by post Two Stamps. 
I The Collodion Process, simplified by Charles Hurt. Second Edition. Is., or by post, 
13 Stamps. 

MB. HARDWICH'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PREPARATIONS. 

Hardwich's Negative and Positive Collodion, now so extensively 
used by Photographers, and from its keeping properties so perfectly adapted for hot 
climates, may be obtained in two solutions at 16s. per pint, including bottles,, or 80s. in two 
bottles, 6s. lOd. Wholesale Agents, 

BURFIELD & ROUCH, 

180, STRAND (CORNER OF NORFOLK-STREET), LONDON, W.C. 

Or for Exportation through Merchants, Shippers, and Colonial Agents. 

MARIO N'S 

he'lio-ve'lin and stereoscopic papers, 

HIGHLY ALBUMENISED, 

Are now prepared by an entirely New Process, and especially 
recommended for their brilliancy of surface and quality of tones. 

far SAMPLES AND LIST OF PRICKS ARE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 

N OTIC E. 
Messrs. A. MARION and Co. beg to announce that their New 

PATENT PRESERVATIVE CASES 

WILL SHORTLY BE READY FOR SALB. 



STEBEOSCOFES 



A. MARION ft Co., 152, REGENT-STREET (W.), LONDON. 
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STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES 

Manufacturers and Publishers, 
R. BONING and Co., 7, Qoea'i 
Head Passage, Newgate-street. Groups, Yiin 
and Statuary, Wholesale and for Exporutios. 

BONING'S 
PURE ALBUMEN PAPER, 

12s. 6d. per quire, sise 174x22 4, isunr?em!lj 
used for Stereosoopics, and where clear *&4 
brilliant proofs are essential. Sample SkM, 
8d. Cash must accompany the Order. 

Photographs and Store mcopic Slides mowstd 
and coloured. 



To Photographer! Everywhere. 

WEBB, GUNDRY, & FARDON, 
Wholesale Photographic Depot, 

it 78, Castlx-syhr, Bristol, hare jo* 
issued their reduced Price List for 1859. 

As this Edition contains many important 
reductions, Photographers will find it to their 
interest to possess the same, which will he for- 
warded, post free, on application. 

ftir Carriage paid to the nearest rail™ 
station on all orders of £5 and abore, 

9 

\Tew Photographic Slides even 

11 Month, by ALFRED SILVESTER, % 
New Dorset-place, Clapham-road. Wholesale, 
24, Lawrence-lane, Cheapaide, 



London; Printed by Pkttbb sod Galmy, sad Pub- 
lished by Camkll, Psttkb, M Galtu, at La Bdfc 
SauTsge Yard, Ladgate-hDl, E.C— FaisuT, March i, 
1869. 
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